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Art.  I.  Democracy  hi  America,  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Avo- 
cat  a  la  cour  Royale  de  Paris.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
Esq.  Third  edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Part  the  Second,  vols.  III. 
and  IV.     London  :  Saunders  and  Otley.     1838—1840. 

A  CELEBRATED  minister  of  state  in  Sweden  once  ex- 
-^^  claimed  to  his  son,  '  See  with  how  little  talent  the  world  is 
'governed!'  Now  however  mortifying  it  may  seem  to  admit 
the  truth  of  such  an  assertion,  it  should  also  be  at  the  same  time 
remembered,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  society  downward, 
mankind  through  the  consequences  of  the  fall  have  been  subjected 
to  a  mighty  fraud,  which  has  usurped  the  name  and  attributes  of 
government.  Patriarchism,  despotism,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or 
democracy  so  called,  have  all  and  each  with  slight  occasional 
exceptions,  just  deluded  generation  after  generation.  The  art 
of  ruling  has  been  a  craft  rather  than  a  science  ; — for  the  most 
part  an  enormous  imposture,  rather  than  a  substantial  or  genuine 
reality.  Potentates  have  too  often  been  monsters  or  fools  in 
ermine  and  scarlet:  their  sceptre  has  been  the  wand  of  a  juggler: 
their  premiers  or  viziers  have  proved  selfish  satellites,  glorying 
more  or  less  in  the  sable  livery  of  Satan  :  constitutional  assem- 
blies have  been  cunningly  contrived  machineries  for  fleecing  and 
peeling  an  enlightened,  gaping,  public  :  so  that  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  notable  process,  very  little  else  has  ever  been 
necessary  than  felicity  of  fortune,  dexterity  of  hand,  some  per- 
sonal courage,  and  much  matchle-js  impudence.  Yet  it  has  all 
won  and  worn  the  venerable  and  dignified  appellation  of  govern- 
ment  in   the    page   of  history.     We  admit  the  exceptions,   as 
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already  intimated  ;  although,  when  the  age  of  the  world  is  recol- 
lected, together  with  its  teeming  population  of  immortal  beings, 
their  infrequency  can  scarcely  fail  to  melt  even  Philosophy  itself 
into  tears.  They  form,  indeed,  the  visible  links  of  a  chain,  ex- 
tending from  the  throne  of  God  to  the  families  of  our  species ; 
which  shines  amidst  a  long  night  of  darkness  and  corruption,  as 
if  to  reassure  us  that  His  love  is  boundless  and  eternal, — and  that 
better  and  brighter  scenes  are  in  store  to  be  developed  upon  this 
very  earth,  and  under  these  very  heavens.  Thus  when  the 
sparks  of  civilization  were  about  to  be  trampled  out  by  the  foot  of 
the  proud  Persian  in  Greece,  a  few  republicans  were  providenti- 
ally enabled  to  rescue  the  destinies  of  Europe  on  the  field  of 
Marathon.  So  also  in  the  subsequent  Sicilian  and  Roman  annals, 
we  perceive  occasional  operations  of  the  popular  principle  emerg- 
ing into  light  for  the  welfare  of  living  myriads  and  succeeding 
millions.  Even  during  the  mediaeval  era,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
consul  Crescentius,  and  the  tribune  Rienzi,  furnished  similar 
examples.  Switzerland  followed  in  their  train  with  better  suc- 
cess :  for  heroism  and  patriotism  breathed  a  purer  atmosphere 
among  the  Alpine  forests  and  lakes  of  the  Oberlaiid,  than  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Then 
ensued  the  contests  of  Holland  with  Spain ;  the  commonwealth  of 
Vane  and  Milton  in  England  ;  the  ov^erthrow  of  feudalism  in 
France  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  America. 
These,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  allowed  to  have  been  excep- 
tions to  the  wearisome  and  protracted  farce,  performed  before  the 
world  by  hereditary  or  tyrannical  rulers,  who  in  professing  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  have  in  point  of  fact  only 
lived  for  themselves.  But  marvellous  changes  are  at  hand. 
Where  individuals,  many  years  ago,  exercised  their  natural  rights 
and  faculties  either  for  action  or  speculation,  enormous  masses 
now  do  the  same.  Knowledge  is  everywhere  breaking  through 
the  external  surface  of  society,  to  make  one  universal  protest 
against  what  Carlyle  has  designated  as  the  Great  Sham,  in  his 
History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Democracy  no  longer  looms 
in  the  distance,  as  an  object  important  to  the  contemplations  of 
the  politician,  yet  unknown  to  the  multitude.  It  stands  out  with 
gigantic  proportions  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
whither  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  is  only  now  necessary  to  transport 
as  many  thousands  as  our  Grand  Westerns  can  carrvj  for  personal 
examination  of  the  phenomenon.  The  author  of  that  remarkable 
work  at  the  head  of  our  article  has  not  merely  surveyed, — but 
investigated  and  analysed  it.  His  translator  has  placed  the  book 
within  the  reach  of  those  unaccustomed  to  a  foreign  langruaofe  : 

1111*  c^~o 

and  such  has  been  the  interest  excited,  that  we  feel  happy  to 
furnish  our  readers  witii  the  condensed  essence  of  fourteen 
hundred  pages  ;  to  which  it  is  our  further  intention  to  add  some 
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remarks  of  our  own,  in  order  that  the  lucubrations  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  may  be  brought  more  directly  to  bear  upon  the  state 
of  British  society  in  the  present  day. 

It  would  appear  that  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
he  was  struck  with  nothing  so  forcibly  as  with  the  general 
equality  of  conditions  ;  a  fact  extending  far  beyond  the  political 
character  and  laws  of  the  countrj^,  and  having  no  less  an  empire 
over  civil  society,  than  over  the  government  itself.  On  looking 
back  to  Europe  he  seemed  to  discern  a  mighty  movement  tending 
towards  some  result  analogous  to  that  presented  in  the  New 
World  :  in  other  words,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  revo- 
lution is  going  forward  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence,  he  thinks,  have 
everywhere  turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy :  the  example 
of  America  having  like  the  loadstone  mountain,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  drawn  all  into  the  same  track, — some 
unwillingly,  and  others  unwittingly.  He  considers  the  gradual 
development  of  this  equality  in  conditions  as  an  evident  provi- 
dential fact, — as  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine 
decree, — as  destined  to  become  universal,  durable,  and  eluding 
all  human  interference.  The  impulse,  which  is  bearing  us  along, 
he  imagines  to  be  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped, — whilst  it 
is  not  yet  so  rapid  but  that  it  may  possibly  be  guided.     '  The 

*  first  duty  imposed   upon  those  who  regulate   our  affairs,  is  to 

*  educate  the  people, — to  warm  its  faith, — to  purify  its  morals, — 

*  to  direct  its  energies, — to  substitute  a  knowledge  of  business  for 

*  its  inexperience, — and  an  acquaintance  with  its  true  interests  for 
*its   blind    propensities, — to  adapt  its  government  to   time  and 

*  place, — and   to    modify  it  in  compliance  with   the  actors  and 

*  occurrences  of  the  age.'  A  new  science  of  politics  is  thus  in- 
dispensable. The  spell  of  royalty  has  been  broken.  Subdivi- 
sions of  property  have  diminished  the  distance  which  formerly 
separated  the  rich  from  the  poor:  though  it  nevertheless  turns 
out,  that  the  nearer  our  high  and  low  classes  in  Europe  draw  to 
each  other,  the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more 
vehement  has  grown  that  envy  and  dread,  with  which  each  resists 
any  claims  of  the  other  to  power  or  authority.  0?i  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  we  are  in  a  transitory  state ;  like  a  throng  of  countless 
persons  passing  out  of  one  room  into  another  through  a  very  long, 
narrow,  and  intricate  gallery  :  almost  all  are  being  pushed  from 
our  proper  places,  without  having  nearly  arrived  at  the  desired 
destination,  where  dishevelled  hair  and  disconcerted  garments 
may  be  suitably  adjusted  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  But  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  a  country,  where  this  grand  revolution  may 
be  imagined  to  have  reached  its  natural  limits.  The  democratic 
principle  has  there  been  allowed  to  spread  and  expatiate  in  per- 
fect freedom,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  black  spot  of 
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negro-slavery.  It  has  there  put  forth  its  consequences  in  the 
laws,  by  influencing  manners.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  concluded, 
that  though  we  shall  experience  some  time  or  other  analogous 
results,  we  shall  be  necessarily  led  to  derive  them  from  an  ex- 
actly similar  social  organization.  All  that  our  author  means  is 
this:  'that  the  identity  of  the  efficient  cause  of  laws  and  manners 
'  in  the  two  countries  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  immense 
*  interest  we  have  in  becoming  acquainted  with  its  eftects  in  each 
'  of  them.' 

He  first  touches  on  the  geographical  platform  where  these 
phenomena  of  equality  in  conditions  are  now  being  exhibited  on 
their  largest  scale,  and  in  their  most  complete  development.  We 
are  introduced  to  North  America,  as  divided  into  a  couple  of  vast 
regions,  one  inclining  towards  the  pole,  and  the  other  towards 
the  equator.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  unveiled  in  all  its 
variety  and  vastness,  as  the  most  magnificent  abode  ever  prepared 
by  God  for  man,  at  present  scarcely  more  than  a  mighty  desert, 
in  comparison  of  what  it  will  one  day  be,  when  a  hundred  mil- 
lions will  live  and  prosper  in  it,  from  the  Canadas  to  Mexico. 
America,  as  the  single  territory  in  which  the  starting-point  of  a 
great  people  has  been  clearly  observable,  the  more  excites  our 
curiosity  from  that  very  circumstance.  The  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  emigrants  differed  amongst  themselves  in  many  respects, 
yet  had  certain  features  in  common,  and  were  placed  in  an  analo- 
gous situation.  Their  language  for  the  most  part,  was,  or  became 
one  and  the  same.  I'he  parochial  system  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  habits  of  the  English  as  a  fruitful  germ  of  liberal  institutions, 
carrying  with  itself  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Such  exiles,  as  these  were,  could  have  had  in  general 
no  notion  of  superiority  over  one  another.  Their  freedom  was  of 
that  sort  which  is  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes :  yet  two  distinct  branches  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
Anglo-American  nation,  which  have  hitherto  grown  up  without 
altogether  commingling.  The  Southerns,  or  Virginia  settlers, 
were  seekers  of  gold,  with  a  plentiful  admixture  amongst  them  of 
aristocratic  debauchees,  fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  discharged, 
menials ;  they  felt  and  recognized  their  equality  of  condition  in 
having  had  to  leave  their  native  land ;  but  an  enervating  climate 
prostrated  any  rising  aspirations  after  true  greatness ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  slavery  established  amongst  them  even  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  white  labor  in 
the  presence  of  sable  servitude  became  dishonorable.  The 
Northerns,  or  New-Englanders,  on  the  other  hand,  had  set  their 
foot  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  as  pilgrims  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  heaven  rather  than  earth. 
Their  hearts  had  chosen  the  wilderness  with  a  view  not  for  time 
alone,  but  eternity.     They  possessed  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
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ber,  *  greater  intelligence  than  is  to  be  discovered  in  any  Eu- 
'  pean  nation  of  our  own  time.'  Their  wives  and  children  accom- 
panied them, — those  true  Penates  of  domestic  religion,  where  the 
face  of  God  has  smiled  upon  the  soul,  with  his  throne  established 
in  the  affections.  They  had  property  also, — but  they  honored 
every  species  of  manual  industry.  Their  best  treasures  lay  in 
the  elements  of  order,  morality,  good  sense,  and  social  liberty, 
which  they  brought  with  them.  The  call,  which  summoned  them 
from  their  British  homes  might  not  have  been  without  some 
touch  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  religiously  intellectual;  'and  in 
'  facing  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  exile,  their  object  was  the 
'triumph  of  an  idea  !'  Hence  the  difference  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  states.  The  former  sprang  from  an  immeasur- 
ably higher  motive,  or  set  of  motives,  than  their  fellows  :  but  they 
now  extend  an  influence  over  the  entire  Confederation.  '  The 
'  civilization  of  New  England  has  been  like  a  beacon  lit  upon  the 
'  hills,  which  after  it  has  diffused  its  warmth  around,  tinges  even 
'  the  distant  horizon  with  its  glow.'  Patriotism  owes  more  to 
puritanism  than  a  proud  and  selfish  world  will  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge.  These  colonists  borrowed  their  penal  code  from 
Hebrew  legislation,  and  doubtless  erred  in  doing  so  :  but  their 
early  laws, — their  social  contract, — their  genuine  fervor  of  spiri- 
tuality,— their  so  intimately  yet  naturally  uniting  vital  religion 
with  political  liberalism, — rendered  them  benefactors  to  their  race, 
and  instructors  for  all  posterity. 

Should  any  one  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  admit  this,  let  the 
preamble  to  their  law  for  public  education  be  cited  from  the  code 
of  1650 :  '  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  dissuading  from  the  use  of 
'  tongues,  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
'graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the 
'Lord  assisting  our  endeavors,'  —  there  then  follow  clauses 
establishing  good  common  schools  in  every  township,  as  well  as 
superior  seminaries  in  the  principal  places  of  populous  districts. 
Let  these  obscure  legislators  in  Massachusetts  be  just  contrasted 
with  certain  honorable,  or  right  honorable,  or  even  right  rever- 
end senators,  whom  one  could  easily  name.  Our  philosopher 
nobly  points  out  how  '  religion  perceives  that  civil  liberty  affords 
'  a  magnificent  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  that  the 
'  political  world  is  a  field  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  efforts 
'  of  intelligence.  Contented  with  the  freedom  and  powers  which 
'  it  enjoys  in  its  own  sphere,  its  empire  is  never  more  surely 
'  established  than  when  it  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  men,  unsup- 
'  ported  by  aught  besides  its  native  strength.  It  is  no  less  the 
'  companion  of  liberty  in  all  its  battles,  and  its  triumphs.  It 
'  forms  the  cradle  of  its  infancy,  and  the  divine  source  of  its 
'  claims.     The  safeguard  of  morality  is  religion,  and  morality  is 
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*  the  best  security  of  law,  as  well  as  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom.* 
So  have  the  New  Englanders  concluded,  the  more  deeply  they 
have  thought  about  the  matter.  Some  remains  indeed  of  con- 
trary systems  lingered  long  amongst  them,  nor  are  yet  entirely 
obliterated.  But  we  must  sever  what  is  puritanical,  from  what 
was  merely  of  British  origin  in  order  to  account  for  such  anoma- 
lies. In  portraying  the  social  condition  of  America,  much  may 
be  attributed  to  an  alteration  of  the  laws  of  inheritance.  Our 
readers  will  do  us  the  justice  of  remembering  that  we  have 
asserted  this  again  and  again.  De  Tocqueville  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm,  that  M'hen  once  the  matter  of  descent  has  been  settled,  the 
legislator  may  rest  from  his  labors  !  We  have  always  felt  that 
entails  and  primogeniture  constitute  the  real  roots  of  aristocracy : 
and  that  here  the  axe  of  our  reformers  must  be  aimed  when 
public  opinion  shall  execrate  the  Upas  Tree,  destroy  its  trunk, 
cut  off  its  branches,  shake  off  its  leaves,  and  scatter  its  fruit.  Our 
transatlantic  brethren,  however,  have  but  slightly  suffered  from 
it.  They  from  the  very  first  unfeudalized  their  institutions. 
They  apprehended  rightly  enough  that  nobility  was  incompatible 
with  popular  sovereignty.  The  Revolution  only  enfoliated  what 
had  been  for  centuries  in  the  bud  of  promise.  Townships,  coun- 
ties, and  states,  expanded  into  blossom  upon  no  other  principle. 
Their  municipal  institutions  were  to  liberty  what  primary  schools 
are  to  science.  It  was  conceived  that  every  one  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interests ;  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  pri- 
vate actions,  unless  as  they  get  inv^olved  in  the  common  welfare. 
Hence  townships  in  America  all  govern  themselves.  There  are 
nineteen  chief  officers  in  each,  appointed  directly  both  by  and 
from  its  own  community  ;  so  that  upon  an  average,  every  two 
thousand  persons,  within  well-understood  limits,  manage  their 
affairs  as  a  large  family  might  do,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  basking 
at  their  firesides  !  Such  townships  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
little  states  ;  except  so  far,  as  that  with  a  view  to  security,  they 
have  surrendered  such  a  portion  of  their  independence  as  may  be 
necessary  to  knead  them  into  the  body  politic  of  some  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation  ;  or  as  on  a  still  larger  scale,  each 
member  of  that  Confederation  has  surrendered  a  share  of  its 
independence  to  form  the  mighty  Union  !  The  states,  in  fact, 
form  a  fasciculus  of  townships,  as  the  confederation  forms  a  fas- 
ciculus of  states.  Townships  are  merely  subordinate  to  the 
state  in  those  interests,  which  may  be  termed  social,  as  being 
common  to  all  American  citizens  from  Penobscot  down  to  Pensa- 
cola.  But  they  necessarily  win  the  affections  of  their  inhabitants, 
having  about  them  nothing  beyond  the  most  touching  character- 
istics of  home  !  Authority  wears  no  frown  in  its  administration, 
except  towards  vice  or  impiety.  The  counties  have  considerable 
analogy  with  the  arrondissements  of  France.     They  possess  each 
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a  court  of  justice,  a  sheriff,  and  a  prison ;  but  have  properly 
speaking  no  political  existence,  as  being  without  a  representative 
assembly  of  any  kind.  There  are,  however,  considerable  differ- 
ences in  these  respects  between  New  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  Confederation.  The  activity  and  perfection  of  the  local 
authorities  diminish  towards  the  south.  Magisterial  power  is 
stronger;  electoral  influence  somewhat  decreases.  Administra- 
tion also  passes  from  the  townships  to  the  county ;  which  thus 
becomes  central  and  intermediate  between  government  and  its 
subjects. 

The  legislative  power  of  each  state  is  well  known,  as  consisting 
of  two  houses ;  that  of  the  Senate  being  generally  elected  for  a 
longer  term  than  that  of  the  representatives.  The  executive  is 
one  supreme  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  governor,  a  suspensive 
veto,  and  the  command  of  all  military  forces.  His  period  of  office 
is  short,  usually  for  one  or  two  years.  He  can  often  do  much 
good,  but  rarely  any  positive  mischief.  He  is  the  mere  mouth 
and  arm  of  a  political  machine,  being  able  to  exercise  very  little 
will  of  his  own.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  local  administra- 
tion is  not  centralized  in  the  United  States,  although  there  is  great 
general  centralization  of  the  government.  All  citizens  have  the 
right  of  indicting  public  functionaries  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. By  political  jurisdiction  is  understood  that  temporary  right 
of  pronouncing  a  legal  decision,  with  which  a  political  body  may 
be  invested.  This,  however,  becomes  a  most  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  majority,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
very  great  mildness  with  which  it  is  exercised.  In  truth  the 
genius  of  George  Washington  still  pervades  the  entire  Confedera- 
tion ;  that  is,  as  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  As  to  legisla- 
tion, or  the  making  those  laws,  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  appears 
paramount.  The  people  reign  :  the  people  obey ;  they  originate 
the  system  which  governs  themselves;  and  that  too,  not  with 
long  intervals  of  uniformity,  during  which  matters  go  on  like 
clockwork, — but  they  modify  the  machine  almost  biennially.  The 
federal  constitution  just  turns  upon  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween it  and  the  several  states.  They  form  the  rule,  with  all 
their  various  powers,  both  numerous  and  indefinite :  the  Union  is 
the  exception,  with  its  delegated  powers,  laid  down  with  jealousy 
and  preciseness,  and  to  be  principally  exercised  on  external 
objects,  such  as  war,  peace,  negociation,  and  foreign  commerce. 
Taxation  also  remains  of  necessity  amongst  its  prerogatives.  As 
it  was  foreseen  that  in  practice,  questions  would  arise  about  the 
exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  authority,  a  high  federal  court  was 
erected  to  maintain  the  balance  between  the  two  rival  elements 
of  the  constitution.  The  chief  justice  of  this  supreme  court  may 
remind  us  of  the  Ephors  of  Lacedsemon,  or  the  Justiza  of  Aragon, 
He  sits  as  the  Minos  of  America.     To  strengthen  the  potency  of 
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the  states,  and  enlarge  the  distinct  independency  of  each,  is  the 
darling  object  of  the  democrats,  who  number  in  their  ranks 
nearly  nineteen  twentieths  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  put  a  bridle  upon  that  potency,  and  yoke  the  states 
together  in  something  like  obedience  to  a  central  executive,  is 
and  was  the  purpose  of  the  federalists,  now  almost  attenuated  to  a 
shadow,  bewailing  its  fate  amidst  the  groves  of  Mount  Vernon  ! 
Legislation,  as  is  well  known,  remains  with  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  assembled  in  the  metropolis.  The  former 
is  nominated  by  the  legislators  of  each  state ;  thus  being  elected 
by  an  elected  body ;  and  retaining  office  for  six  years.  Here, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  states  prevails, 
Delaware  or  any  other  small  member  of  the  Union  being  on  a  par 
with  the  largest.  In  the  latter  chamber,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
collected  nation  predominates-;  the  number  of  representatives 
for  each  state  being  proportioned  to  the  population  ;  New  York 
having  thereby  forty  times  the  influence  of  Delaware  ;  and  the 
representatives  being  chosen  only  for  two  years.  The  senate, 
however,  not  only  cooperates  in  the  work  of  legislation,  but  also 
tries  those  political  offences  which  the  other  house  submits  to  its 
decision.  It  further  acts  as  a  grand  executive  council ;  since  the 
treaties  concluded,  or  the  appointments  made  by  the  President 
must  receive  its  ratification,  before  they  can  become  valid.  The 
President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  may  be  re-elected  for  a 
second  term.  To  appoint  him,  a  special  electoral  college  is 
created.  Every  state  names  the  same  number  of  electors  as  it 
sends  to  congress  ;  although  it  is  after  all  a  majority  of  the  states, 
and  not  of  the  members,  which  decides  the  question.  Rhode 
island,  for  instance,  gives  but  a  single  suffrage  in  the  matter  :  yet 
New  York  itself  does  no  more ;  her  forty  representatives  voting 
in  solido.  Neither  is  there  any  convocation  of  the  electors  to  any 
particular  place.  The  several  votes,  when  decided  on  in  twenty- 
four  different  cities,  are  transmitted  under  seal,  before  a  given 
day,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  opens  them  and  counts 
them  in  the  presence  of  both  chambers  at  Washington.  If  none 
of  the  candidates  have  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives 
then  proceeds  to  elect;  being  bound  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  three 
candidates  possessing  the  highest  numbers.  This  mode,  although 
obviously  by  no  means  complete,  has  certainly  smoothed  away 
all  those  obstacles  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  elective  process. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Federal  court  is  assisted  by 
six  colleagues,  constituting  perhaps  the  most  august  judiciary  in 
the  world. 

'  The  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Union, 
are  vested  in  the  hands  of  these  seven  judges.  Withotit  their  active 
cooperation,  the   constitution  would   be  a  dead   letter;  the  executive 
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appeals  to  them  for  assistance  against  the  encroacliments  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers  :  the  legislature  demands  their  protection  from  the  designs 
of  the  executive  :  they  defend  the  Union  from  the  disobedience  of  the 
states,  and  the  states  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Union  :  they 
protect  the  public  interest  against  the  interests  of  private  citizens,  and 
the  conservative  spirit  of  order  against  the  fleeting  innovations  of  de- 
mocracy. Their  poAver  is  enormous,  but  it  is  clothed  in  the  authority 
of  public  opinion.  They  are  the  all-powerful  guardians  of  a  people, 
Avhich  respects  law:  but  they  would  be  impotent  against  popular 
neglect  or  popular  contempt.  The  force  of  public  opinion  is  the  most 
intractable  of  agents,  because  its  exact  limits  cannot  be  defined ;  and 
it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  exceed,  than  to  remain  below  the  boundary 
prescribed.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  175 — 176. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  then  proceeds  to  show  that  in  America,  the 
subjects  of  the  Union  are  not  states  but  private  citizens;  that  the 
national  government  levies  a  tax  not  upon   the  members  of  the 
Confederation,    but  upon  the  inhabitants.     He  points   out   the 
advantages  of  federacy,  as  well  as  its  special  utility  where  it  is 
now  in  operation.     Circumstances  have  there  favored  it.     Maine 
and  Georgia,  separated  by  a  thousand  miles,  seem  more  naturally 
united  beyond  the  Atlantic,  than  are  Normandy  and  Brittany  on 
this  side  of  it.  Their  civilization  is  identical  in  its  origin,  opinions, 
and  habits.     Their  constitution,  indeed,  allows  them  to  carry  on 
great  wars,  whenever  necessary,  whilst  Providence   has  placed 
them  in  a  geographical  position,  which  will  probably  render  such 
enterprises  at  least  infrequent.    Their  parties  moreover  in  politics 
may  be  compared  to  souls  without  bodies.     They  contend,  like 
the   shadowy   images  of  poetical  antiquity,  with   transcendental 
fury,  yet  without   bloodshed.     Spectators,  unaccustomed  to  the 
fray,  look  on  with  horror,  anticipating  broken  bones,  or  indiscri- 
minate  massacre ;    when   lo !    the    bottle    bursts,    some    official, 
painted  by  his  supporters  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  by  his 
opponents  as  a  fiend  from  hell,  is  seated,  rejected,  or  re-elected ; 
and  then  all  the  fuss  evaporates  ceu  fiimus  in  auras.     There  is 
happily  no  aristocracy,  nor  can  there   ever  be  one,  according  to 
our  author,  in  those  felicitous  realms.     Plenty  of  individuals  hate 
the  democracy  around  them  :  but  that  very  abhorrence  is  a  secre- 
twn pectore  vulnns.     They  would  fain  see  judges  in  monstrous 
wigs  of  powdered  horsehair, — beadles  in  three-cornered  hats  and 
liveries  turned  up  with  scarlet, — and  above  all,  carriages  blazing 
with  coronets,  or  covered  with  the  other  fopperies  of  heraldry. 
But  these  trifles  are  pined  for  in  vain.     Common  sense  governs 
many  millions  of  well   fed,  well   clothed,  well  lodged,  and  well 
educated  men,  women,  and  children.      Faults  enough  there  are, 
indeed  as   plentiful  and   as   black   as    blackberries.     Despairing 
exclusives  detest,  but  tliey   endure.     Nay,  in   some   cases,  they 
even  do  more ;  for  it  is  a  profound  remark,  that  '  next  to  hating 
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*  their  enemies,  men  are  most  inclined  to  flatter  them.'  Mean- 
while onward  roll  the  wheels  of  the  busy  world.  There  are 
neither  drawing-- rooms,  birthday-illuminations,  nor  right-honorable 
menials,  nor  bedizened  knights  of  the  Thistle,  the  Bath,  or  the 
Garter.  The  executive  of  the  United  States  glories  in  being  a 
limited  monarch,  both  as  to  his  official  existence,  as  well  as  the 
prerogatives  and  splendors  of  his  situation.  His  majesty  wears 
plain  garments  and  clean  linen,  like  ail  other  people.  His  throne 
is  often  a  three-legged  high  stool  in  an  enormous  room,  with 
active  clerks  about  him,  who  personally  do  their  duties  for  their 
salaries.  The  honors  of  an  arm-chair  maybe  enjoyed  by  him,  with 
as  great  (but  no  greater)  a  degree  of  dignity  than  any  father 
of  a  large  family  may  enjoy  them,  throughout^  territories  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  old  Roman  Empire.  His  official  revenues  never 
reach  £6000  per  annum  ;  his  pen  may  be  stuck  behind  his  ear, 
without  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  fainting  at  his  side ;  and  General 
Jackson,  we  have  heard,  would  frequently  help  himself,  from  the 
horny  snuff-box  of  an  operative,  to  a  pinch  of  companionship  and 
excitability. 

There  are  many  points  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over,  such  as, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rights  of  associations;  the  ar- 
bitrary power  sometimes  witnessed  under  the  control  of  de- 
mocracy ;  the  instability  of  cabinets ;  and  the  economy  or 
profuseness  of  popular  governments.  The  following  may  serve 
for  a  sort  of  summary : — 

'  We  must  first  understand  what  the  purport  of  society,  and  the  aim 
of  government,  is  held  to  be.  If  it  be  your  intention  to  confer  a  certain 
elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard  the  things  of 
this  world  with  generous  feelings ;  to  inspire  men  with  a  scorn  of  mere 
temporal  advantage;  to  give  birth  to  living  convictions,  and  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness ;  if  you  hold  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  retine  the  habits,  to  embellish  the  manners,  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the  love  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  and  of  re- 
nown ;  if  you  would  constitute  a  people  not  unfitted  to  act  with  power 
upon  all  other  nations;  nor  unprepared  for  those  high  enterprises, 
which,  whatever  be  the  result  of  its  efforts,  will  leave  a  name  for  ever 
famous  in  time; — if  you  believe  such  to  be  the  principal  object  of 
society,  you  must  avoid  the  government  of  democracy,  which  would  be 
a  very  uncertain  guide  to  the  end  you  have  in  view. 

*  But  if  you  hold  it  to  be  expedient  to  direct  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort,  and  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  if  a  clear  understanding  be  more 
profitable  to  men  than  genius ;  if  your  object  be  not  to  stimulate  the 
virtues  of  heroism,  but  to  create  habits  of  peace  ;  if  you  had  rather  wit- 
ness vices  than  crimes,  and  are  content  to  meet  with  fewer  noble  deeds, 
provided  offences  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion ;  if  instead  of 
living  in  a  brilliant  state  of  society,  you  are  contented  to  have  prospe- 
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rity  around  you  ;  if,  in  short,  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  a  governinent  is  not  to  confer  the  greatest  possible  share  of  power 
and  of  glory  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  to  ensure  the  greatest 
degree  of  enjoyment,  and  the  least  degree  of  misery  to  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it, — if  such  be  your  desires,  you  can  have  no  surer 
means  of  satisfying  them,  than  by  equalizing  the  conditions  of  men,  and 
establishing  democratic  institutions. 

'  But  if  the  time  be  past,  at  which  such  a  choice  was  possible,  and  if 
some  superhuman  power  impel  us  towards  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
governments,  without  consulting  our  wishes,  let  us  at  least  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  that  which  is  allotted  to  us ;  and  let  us  so  inquire 
into  its  good  and  its  evil  propensities,  as  to  be  able  to  foster  the  former 
and  repress  the  latter  to  the  utmost.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 77. 

Amongst  these  latter,  no  one  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  majority  ;  with  regard  to  which,  however,  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  arbitrary  power.  For  the  real  difference  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  work.  Our  author  has 
shown,  that  democratic  republics  are  liable  to  perish  from  a  misuse 
of  their  power;  whilst  it  is  also  apparent  that  in  America  the  legal 
profession  constitutes  one  of  the  main  counterpoises  against  such 
a  catastrophe  there.  Yet  another  still  greater  lies  in  the  diffusion 
of  spiritual  influence.  '  There  is  no  country  in  the  whole  world,* 
observes  M.  de  Tocqueville,  '  in  which  the  Christian  religion  re- 

*  tains  a  greater  empire  over  the  souls  of  men,'  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  and 
it  should  be  recollected  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  as  well  as  an  eye- 
witness and  a  philosopher.  He  correctly  attributes  this  state  of 
things,  under  God,  to  its  proper  cause,  namely,  the  absence  of 
any  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  throughout  the  Union,  he  never  met  with  an  individual, 
whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind 
upon  this  point.  His  ideas  are,  and  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
pious  persons  there  agree  with  them,  '  that  when  religion  contracts 
'  an  alliance  of  this  nature,  it  commits  the  same  error  as  a  man  who 
'  should  sacrifice  his  future  to  his  present  welfare ;  and  in  obtaining 

*  a  power  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  it  risks  that  authority  which  is 

*  rightfully  its  own.     "When  religion  founds  its  empire  upon  the 

*  desire  of  immortality  living  in  the  human  breast,  it  may  aspire  to 

*  universal  dominion  ;  but  when  it  connects  itself  with  a  govern- 
'  ment,  itmustnecessarilyadoptmaxims  which  are  only  applicable  to 

*  certain  nations.     Thus,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  a  political 

*  power,  religion  augments  its  authority  over  a  few,  and  forfeits  the 

*  hope  of  reigning  over  all,'  p.  152. 

Diffusiveness  is  at  present  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
American  civilization.  Westward  the  great  tide  of  emigration  is 
flowing,  where  solitudes  are  pierced,  which  never  before  could 
have  knoM'n  the  vestiges,  and  energies  of  man.  No  sooner  has 
the  pioneer  arrived  upon  the  spot  selected,  than  he  fells  a  few 
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trees,  and  builds  a  log-house.  Miserable  for  niontlis  must  be  the 
aspect  of  such  an  isolated  dwelling.  By  day,  the  weather  finds 
free  ingress  in  the  shape  of  wind  and  hail,  or  snow  and  rain ;  or 
by  night,  the  flare  of  the  hearth-flame  flickers  cheerlessly  through 
the  chinks  in  the  walls,  upon  the  boughs  of  enormous  foliage, 
which  wave  to  and  fro  over  the  roof,  that  might  be  so  completely 
buried  were  they  to  descend.  Yet  here  may  be  seen  the  extremes 
of  barbarism  strangely  blending  with  the  polish  of  society.  The 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  appear  huddled  together. 
The  inhabitant  of  this  rude  hut  wears  the  dress,  and  '  speaks  the 
'  language  of  cities  ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  past,  curious  of  the 
'  future,  and  ready  for  argument  upon  the  present ;  he  is,  in  short, 
'  a  highly-civilized  being,  who  consents  for  a  time  to  inhabit  the 
'  backwoods,  and  who  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  the  new  world, 
*  with  the  Bible,  an  axe,  and  a  file  of  newspapers.'  The  following 
is  a  striking  picture  of  what  De  Tocqueville  witnessed  himself, 
when  he  had  once  availed  himself  of  such  a  person's  hospitality: 
after  mentioning  the  rough  single  M'indow  with  a  muslin  blind,  a 
table  with  legs  of  green  wood,  and  the  bark  still  upon  them,  the 
teapot  of  British  ware,  silver  spoons,  and  cracked  teacups,  he  thus 
proceeds :  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  noted  down, 
on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time : 

'  By  tlie  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  lap  : 
she  nods  to  us  without  disturbing  herself.  Like  the  pioneer,  this  wo- 
man is  in  the  prime  of  life ;  her  appearance  would  seem  superior  to  her 
condition  ;  and  her  apparel  even  betrays  a  lingering  taste  for  dress : 
but  her  delicate  limbs  appear  shrunken,  her  features  are  drawn  in,  her 
eye  is  mild  and  melancholy :  her  whole  physiognomy  bears  marks  of  a 
degree  of  religious  resignation,  a  deep  quiet  of  all  passions,  and  some 
sort  of  natural  and  tranquil  firmness,  ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life, 
without  fearing,  and  Avithout  braving  them. 

'  Her  children  cluster  about  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
energy  ;  they  are  true  chddren  of  the  wilderness  ;  their  mother  watches 
them  from  time  to  time  with  mingled  melancholy  and  joy :  to  look  at 
their  strength  and  her  languor,  one  nn'ght  imagine  that  the  life  she  has 
given  them  had  exhausted  her  own,  and  still  she  regrets  not  what  they 
have  cost  her. 

'  The  house  inhabited  by  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  partition  or 
loft.  In  the  one  chamber,  of  which  it  consists,  the  whole  family  is 
gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwelling  is  itself  a  little  world, — an  ark 
of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage  : — a  hundred  steps  beyond  it, 
the  primaeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and  solitude  resumes  its  sway.' 

—Vol.  iv.  pp.  358—359. 

Such  are  the  agents,  who  will  become  more  or  less  the  apostles 
of  democracy  from  New  England  and  the  AUeghanies  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  perceive  here  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  human  passions  and  desires  work  out 
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the  behests  of  the  Ahnighty.  The  rapacity  with  which  the 
Americans  rush  forward  upon  the  wilderness  is  indescribable. 
The  arrow  of  the  Indian,  the  more  fatal  fever,  the  wild  beast  of 
the  thicket,  are  alike  forgotten.  Without  a  touch  of  romance 
about  them,  the  pioneers  are  practical  utilitarians,  with  but  one 
impulse.  Half  a  century  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  State  of 
Oliio  was  organised ;  it  now  contains  a  million  !  The  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  were  not  born  within  its  confines  ;  its  capi- 
tal has  only  been  built  thirty  years ;  its  territory  still  comprises 
immense  unbroken  districts;  yet,  nevertheless,  its  children  are 
moving  westward ;  and  most  of  the  settlers  on  the  savannahs  of 
Illinois  were  citizens  of  Ohio.  Sometimes  the  progress  of  emi- 
gration is  so  rapid,  that  the  desert  or  the  jungle  re-appears  behind 
it.  It  is  as  if  the  woods  had  stooped  to  afford  a  passage,  and 
closed  again  to  separate  the  haunts  of  silence  into  which  a  few 
atoms  had  dropped,  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men  !  Our  author 
mentions,  that,  in  crossing  one  of  the  almost  unbroken  forests, 
which  still  cover  portions  of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  arrived 
suddenly  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  embosomed  in  trees,  that 
seemed  co-eval  in  their  origin  with  the  deluge.  No  object  attested 
the  presence  of  human  beings,  except  a  column  of  smoke  on  the  , 
horizon,  rising  from  the  foliage  to  the  clouds,  and  appearing  to 
hang  from  heaven,  rather  than  to  be  mounting  to  the  sky.  An 
island,  invested  with,  or  rather  buried  beneath,  dense  robes  of  syl- 
van shadow,  sat  brooding  in  the  centre  of  the  waters.  An  Indian 
canoe  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand,  which  tempted  him  to  cross  over 
to  the  islet.     Its  deep  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  <  the  hoarse 

*  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker;' 
when  it  all  at  once  struck  him,  that  he  could  discern  some  traces 
of  an  European  having  once  settled  there.  '  Yet  what  chano-es 
'  had  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  logs,  which'^he 
'  had  hastily  hewn  to  build  himself  a  shed,  had  sprouted  afresh ;  the 

*  very  props  were  intertwined  with  living  verdure,  and  his  cabin 
'  was  transformed  into  a  bower.     In  the  midst  of  these  shrubs,  a 

*  few  stones  were  to  be  seen,  blackened  with  fire,  and  sprinkled 
'  with  their  ashes  ;  here  the  hearth,  no  doubt,  had  been,  and  the 
'  chimney,  in  falling,  had  covered  it  with  rubbish.  I  stood  for 
'  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of  the  exuberance  of  nature,  and 
'  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  when  obliged  to  leave  that  enchanting 
'  solitude,  I  exclaimed  with  melancholy,  Are  ruins  then  already 
'  here  !'  ^ 

M.  de  Tocqueville  shows  how  all  these  circumstances  tell  upon 
the  instructions,  habits,  and  personal  experience  of  our  transat- 
lantic brethren,  and  then  hastens  forward  to  delineate,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  his  second  volume,  the  present  and  probable  future 
condition  of  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Whites;  those  three 
races  which  we  see  scattered  over  the  new  world.    The  lot  of  the 
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first  lies  evidently  upon  the  uttermost  verge  of  liberty;  that  of 
the  second  on  the  extreme  limit  of  servitude.  Savage  independ- 
ence would  seem  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  former  as  slavery  is  to 
the  latter.  Both  have  been  cruelly  and  grievously  wronged  ;  and 
the  European,  in  dealing  with  them,  illustrates  that  line  of  the 
poet,  in  bounding  forward  upon  his  career  of  anxious  prosperity, 
Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura !  His  own  pride,  however,  is  ra- 
pidly rooting  the  red  man  out  of  the  land  which  once  belonged  to 
his  fathers.  With  an  imagination  inflated  through  idle  retrospec- 
tion of  the  past,  he  neither  enjoys  the  present,  nor  provides  for 
the  future.  PVeedom,  according  to  his  notion,  signifies  nothing 
more  than  deliverance  from  all  the  shackles  of  society.  He  in- 
herits liberty;  yet  it  is  only  in  the  abstract;  and  'an  abstract 
term,'  as  is  remarked  somewhere  by  our  author,  '  is  like  a  box 
with  a  false  bottom ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and 
take  them  out  again  without  being  observed.'  Living  upon 
dreams,  like  a  dream  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  are  vanishing 
away.  Travellers  must  now  penetrate  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  into  the  interior  to  find  an  Indian.  Fire-arms,  ardent 
spirits,  abhorrence  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  are  bringing 
about  their  melancholy  destiny.  It  would  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble to  tame  them.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  one  who  had  been 
educated  at  a  college  in  New  England,  where  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  nor  could  it  be  perceived,  from  his  external 
appearance,  that  he  was  aught  else  than  a  polished  man  of  the 
world :  yet,  as  an  officer,  in  the  war  of  1810,  he  scalped  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  concealed  the  skin  and  hair,  still  dripping  with  gore, 

*  between  his  shirt  and  his  body  !'  Not  that  this  can  at  all  justify 
the  treatment  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  American  government. 
That  government  is  accumulating  a  store  of  vengeance  against  it- 
self for  some  not  distant  day.  The  Indians  may  be  and  are  di- 
minishing fast ;  but  the  negroes  are  multiplying.  The  sections 
on  slavery  we  dare  do  no  more  than  allude  to.  Mammon,  mean- 
while counts  its  dollars,  looks  every  now  and  then  with  a  most 
pale  visage  at  what  may  be  hereafter,  nourishes  each  prejudice 
that  it  can  against  throwing  down  the  foulest  of  all  castes,  that  of 
complexion,  and  finally  vows  that  commerce  is  favourable  to  de- 
mocracy, and  democracy  to  commerce.  If  he  hoists  not  his  axe 
to  set  off  westward,  he  buys  a  vessel,  and  looks  eastward.     '  He 

*  starts  from  Boston  to  go  to  purchase  tea  in  China ;  he  arrives  at 
'  Canton,  stays  there  a  few  days,  and  then  returns.  In  less  than 
'  two  years,  he  has  sailed  as  far  as  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
'  globe,  and  he  has  seen  land  but  once.  It  is  true,  that  during  a 
'  voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months  he  has  drank  brackish  water,  and 

*  lived  upon  salt  meat ;  that  he  has  been  in  continual  contest  with 
'  the  sea,  with  disease,  and  with  a  tedious  existence ;  but  upon 
'  his  return,  he  can  sell  a  pound  of  his  tea  for  a  halfpenny  less  than 
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'  the   English   merchant,  and  his  purpose,   therefore,  is  accom- 
'  ph'shed.' 

Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  itself  with  the  revolution  which  finally  establishes 
that  principle,  in  the  social  condition,  and  the  laws  of  a  nation. 
In  democratic  ages,  such  as  our  own,  that  which  is  most  fluctuat- 
ing, amidst  the  fluctuation  of  all  around,  is  the  fallen  heart  of  man. 
We  now  see  anciently  constituted  powers  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion on  every  side,  and  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  becomes 
troubled  at  the  spectacle.  Trade,  legislation,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  are  all  getting  more  and  more  imbued  with  elements, 
which,  whilst  they  are  in  motion,  will  never  suffer  despotism,  either 
in  the  shape  of  oligarchy  or  monarchy.  But  the  present  and  ap- 
proaching agitation  may  possibly  not  produce  precisely  those 
results  which  philanthropy  and  Christianity  must  unitedly  wish  to 
see.  Hence  the  importance  of  watching  as  well  as  wondering. 
We  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  passing,  or  about  to  pass,  before  our  vision.  European 
nations  are  growing  turbulent ;  yet  let  it  also  be  made  as  manifest 
that  they  are  becoming  equally  liberal,  before  we  raise  the 
lo  Paean  !  It  has  happened  already  in  the  world,  that  at  the  close 
of  perturbations  which  have  shaken  thrones,  the  domination  of 
sovereigns  has  waxed  more  proud  and  potent  than  before.  During 
some  lull  of  the  hurricane,  pilots  have  changed  places;  while  the 
helm,  in  fresh  or  treacherous  hands,  has  put  the  gallant  ship  round, 
whilst  her  crew,  worn  out  with  toil,  have  sunk  into  apathy  or 
slumber.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  ourselves.  It  can  easily  be  de- 
monstrated, that  manners  are  softened  as  conditions  become  more 
equal ;  that  democracy  renders  social  intercourse  simple  and  easy ; 
that  the  polish  even  of  aristocracies  may  remain  when  their  mono- 
polies and  conventional  distinctions  have  gone  their  way  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  capulets.  In  fact,  nobility  does  not  give  up  the 
ghost,  like  an  individual,  in  a  single  day;  yet,  when  it  has  once 
lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  is  a  mere  tottering  trunk,  dead 
at  the  roots,  the  more  easily  overthrov/n  the  higher  its  branches 
have  spread,  and,  when  fairly  down,  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  hand- 
some nic-nacs  for  the  amusement  of  those  whom,  formerly,  it 
'  would  not  have  deigned  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  its  flocks,'"^  In 
the  intermediate  stages  of  such  changes,  many,  no  doubt,  have  to 
suff"er  exquisite  tortures.  Democracy  raises  its  head  hie  et  uhique. 
It  affects  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,  as  well  as  those  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  It  raises  rents,  and  shortens  leases,  as 
indifference  and  contempt  come  to  be  betrayed  by  one  class,  and 
jealousy  or  hatred  by  another.  In  aristocracies,  '  the  hire  of  a 
'  farm  is  not  only  paid  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty  to- 
*  wards  the  proprietor  :  in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.' 
Large  properties  also  get  more  subdivided  ;  and  whilst  the  lord  of 
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a  hundred  lettings  fe6ls  disposed,  and  is  able,  to  make  consider- 
able sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  homage  or  popularity,  the  owner  of 
a  hundred  acres  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard  of  his 
tenant.  With  respect  also  to  families,  whilst  an  aristocracy  is  de- 
clining, the  austere,  conventional,  and  legal  part  of  parental  au- 
thority vanishes,  and  a  species  of  equality  prevails  around  the  do- 
mestic fireside.  In  a  democratic  family,  the  father  exercises  no 
other  power  than  that  with  which  men  love  to  invest  the  affection 
and  experience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  be  perhaps  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  authoritative.  Demo- 
cracy, moreover,  binds  brothers  tog'ether,  instead  of  separating' 
them;  through  the  unjust  and  partial  operations  of  primogeniture. 
'  Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  consequences,  that  even 
'  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  are  caught  by  it ;  and  after  having  ex- 
'  perienced  it  for  some  time,  are  by  no  means  tempted  to  revert  to 
*  the  respectful  and  rigid  observances  of  aristocratic  families.  They 
'  would  be  glad  to  retain  the  domestic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they 
'  might  throw  off  its  social  conditions,  and  its  laws  ;  but  these  ele- 
'  ments  are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
'  former,  without  enduring  the  latter.'  It  may  be  fairly,  in  fact, 
stated,  in  a  single  proposition,  that  while  democracy  loosens  social 
ties,  it  draws  natural  ones  more  tight;  it  brings  kindred  more 
closely  together,  whilst  it  places  the  members  of  the  community 
more  widely  apart. 

We  would  commend  the  twenty-first  chapter,  in  the  third  book 
of  the  fourth  volume  to  the  candid  and  careful  reflections  of  all 
honest  conservatives.  Some  of  them  have  recently  quoted  from 
the  pages  of  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  very  much  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  might  be  supposed  to  cite  Scrip- 
ture— and,  indeed,  as  he  did  once  do  it.  De  Tocqueville  proves 
to  our  satisfaction  that  principles  of  equality,  when  once  established, 
are  not  favourable  to  revolutions.  There  is  a  class  of  eaw-er  and 
apprehensive  holders  of  very  moderate  property  created  under  a 
democracy  opposed  of  necessity  to  change.  Aristocratic  manners, 
and  habits  of  thought,  are  far  less  really  conservative  than  republican 
ones.  Not  that  the  human  mind  is  at  rest  in  America,  '  it  is  rather 
in  constant  agitation;  but  it  is  engaged  in  infinitely  varying  the 
consequences  of  known  principles,  and  in  seeking  for  new  conse- 
quences, rather  than  for  new  principles.'  Where  great  equality 
of  condition  prevails,  there  are  fewer  idle  men.  All  are  more  or 
less  thoroughly  engaged  upon  the  practical  and  pressing  every-day 
duties  of  life.  As  people  grow  more  alike,  each  one  feels  himself 
weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest.  There  is  no  need  for  a  majority 
to  constrain  him;  it  convinces  him.  '  If  the  principle  of  equality 
'predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them  certain  inte- 

<  rests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  settled  order 

<  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds 
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'  them  back  ;  it  shows  them,  but  fastens  them  to  earth;  it  kindles 
'  their  desires,  but  limits  their  powers.'  Although,  too,  it  may  be 
true  that  democratic  armies  are  naturally  desirous  of  war,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  democratic  nations  are  as  naturally  desirous 
of  peace;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  their  own  military  forces 
are  a  mere  walking-staif.  The  United  States  maintain  an  army, 
consisting-  of  six  thousand  soldiers;  for  the  payment  of  which, 
thirteen  millions  of  citizens  are  always  sufficiently  reluctant  to 
raise  the  needful  taxes.  Larger  armies,  of  course,  might  not  be 
so  manageable.  Two  more  brief  extracts  shall  conclude  our 
analysis  of  the  opinions  entertained  and  promulgated  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  in  his  interesting  work : 

'  The  manners  and  laws  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  suit  a  democratic  people ;  but  the  Americans  have  shown, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  despair  of  regulating  democracy  by  the  aid 
of  manners  and  of  laws.  If  other  nations  should  borrow  this  general 
and  pregnant  idea  from  the  Americans,  without  however  intending  to 
imitate  "them  in  the  peculiar  application  that  they  have  made  of  it — if 
they  should  attempt  to  fit  themselves  for  that  social  condition,  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  impose  upon  the  generations  of 
this  age,  and  so  to  escape  from  the  despotism  or  the  anarchy  v^hich 
threatens  them,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  their  efforts  would 
not  be  crowned  with  success  ?  The  organization,  and  the  establishment 
of  democracy  in  Christendom,  is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time. 
The  Americans,  unquestionably,  have  not  resolved  this  problem,  but 
they  have  furnished  useful  data  to  those  who  undertake  the  task.' 

— vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

His  closing  words  are  as  follow: 

'  Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent,  or  entirely 
free.  It  is  true  that  around  every  man  a  fatal  circle  is  traced,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  pass  ;  but  within  the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is 
powerful  and  free ;  as  it  is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The 
nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  man  from  becoming 
equal ;  but  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  principle  of  equality 
is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to  knowledge  or  barbarism,  to 
prosperity  or  to  wretchedness.' — vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

This  brings  us  opportunely  to  some  observations,  bearing  more 
immediately  upon  our  own  times  and  country,  which  we  proposed 
to  make  in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  Without  at  all  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  perfect  concurrence  in  the  views  taken 
generally  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  we  nevertheless  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  certainty  of  great  political  changes  being  at  hand  through- 
out Europe,  Amongst  them,  we  think,  there  will  be  several  im- 
portant modifications  of  society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
amounting  probably  to  what  most  persons  would  define  as  a  revo- 

VOL.  VIII.  C 
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lution.     Our  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion  are  as  fol- 
low : 

1.  The  larger  portion  of  the  middle,  and  nearly  all  the  lower 
classes,  throughout  our  three  kingdoms,  constitiite  one  vast  mass 
of  open  discontent,  or  sullen  and  secret  dissatisfaction.  Feelings 
of  this  sort  have  been  making  progress  amongst  them  for  years ; 
indeed  ever  since  the  peace  of  Vienna;  wliilst  newspapers,  dema- 
gogues, oppression,  poverty,  and  commercial  disarrangement, 
have  incessantly  fed  the  flame.  The  rights  of  person,  property, 
and  conscience,  however  faithfully  they  may  have  been  protected, 
in  and  among  the  rich,  have  suffered  grievous  violation  as  they 
concern  the  poor.  Suspensions  of  habeas  corpus^  expensive  jus- 
tice, and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  increased  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
endurance,  weaned  away  the  affections  of  the  people  from  govern- 
ment during  the  leaden  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool.  That 
period  may  be  described  as  the  triumph  of  dulness,  ushered  in  in- 
deed with  military  glory,  but  followed  up  by  vacillation  and 
weakness,  and  terminating  in  popular  contempt.  The  fact  was 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that  things  did  not  answer  to 
their  names;  that  our  monarchy  was  really  a  tyrannical  aristocra- 
cy ;  that  our  parliamentary  freedom  formed  part  of  a  delusive 
drama,  acted  at  high  charges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes; 
that  representation,  in  other  terms,  was  a  mockery ;  and  that  pater- 
nal sovereignty,  rendered  into  honest  language,  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  most  unrighteous  robbery.  As  men  gradually 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  they  began  quickly  to  despise, 
and  soon  to  hate,  those  who  had  cheated  and  fleeced  them.  Every 
attempt  at  improvement  was  resisted,  until  concession  lost  the 
possibility  of  retaining  a  single  conciliatory  characteristic.  Mobs 
and  multitudes  were  taught  the  fearful  lesson,  that  agitation  might 
sometimes  gain  something;  but  that  to  reason  or  argument  the 
ears  of  the  mighty  were  deaf,  and  their  hearts,  if  not  their  appre- 
hensions, were  cold  as  stones.  When  the  Reform  Bill  was  at 
length  extorted,  elements  for  future  strife  seemed  so  carefully 
kneaded  into  the  measure,  that  one  might  suppose  the  peerage 
to  have  been  paid  for  endeavoring  to  work  its  own  undoing. 
The  member  for  Sheffield  never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he 
declared,  '  where  the  franchise  ends,  there  Chartism  begins.' 
This  is  exactly  the  case ;  and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  in  Eng- 
land not  one  adult  male  out  of  five  possesses  the  elective  fran- 
chise, whilst  scarcely  five  in  a  hundred  can  exercise  it  with  perfect 
liberty,  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  operatives,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing,  are  just  learning  the  value,  of  that  which 
they  have  not  got;  but  which  instinct  and  general  knowledge 
begin  to  assure  them,  they  ought  most  certainly  to  enjoy.  We 
do  not  believe,  that  the  operative  millions,  together  with  three- 
fourths  of  our  middling  classes,  will  much  longer  allow  themselves 
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to  be  trampled  down  from  their  rightful  political  position,  either 
by  the  coronet,  the  capitalist,  or  the  mitre.  Toryism,  Whiggery, 
or  Radicalism,  will  all  presently  merge  into  two  very  simple  sub- 
divisions ;  namely,  the  friends,  or  the  foes,  of  the  whole  people  ! 

2.  The  degree  of  reform,  already  obtained,  has  so  developed 
the  democratic  principle  amongst  us,  that  circumstances  are 
favorable  to  its  still  further  development.  The  struggle  for  ob- 
taining Parliamentary  Reform  kept  the  country  in  a  fever, 
through  the  years  1831  and  1832.  Gainers,  as  well  as  losers,  had 
both  lost  by  that  time  their  equanimity  of  temper.  Their  quarrel 
was  no  longer  one  of  the  Amantium  ircB,  as  to  which  the  happy 
conclusion  amoris  integratio  est.  It  had  rather  become  that  of 
brethren  offended,  'whose  contentions,'  we  are  told  in  the  Pro- 
verbs, '  are  harder  than  the  bars  of  a  castle.'  Each  party  inwardly 
resolved  to  do  its  best  still  in  annoying,  irritating,  and  thwarting 
the  other  party.  Yet  nevertheless  much  had  been  actually  won 
to  the  popular  side.  There  are  some  senses,  in  which  the  mea- 
sure of  Earl  Grey  has  proved  a  failure,  just  as  was  predicted  by 
all  sensible  persons,  except  those  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  delirium: 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  marvellously  liberalized  the  anti-consti- 
tutional combatants.  Conservatives,  supported  by  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  intim.idation,  worm  their  way  into  parliament  even 
in  boroughs :  but  they  frequently  succeed  in  the  main  by  coaxing 
and  cozening  the  electors.  Tories,  at  the  present  time,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  incomparably  more  democratic  personages 
than  most  of  the  Whigs,  and  popularity  hunting  orators,  of  the 
last  century.  Their  professions  may  be,  as  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent  false  and  hypocritical  on  the  hustings ;  but  they  help  to 
democratize  the  public  mind :  and  what  they  do  in  parliamentary 
contests,  once  in  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  their  municipal  can- 
didates promote  annually.  Our  corporations  constitute  just  so 
many  local  republics.  Sir  George  Murray  never  dreams  of  going 
down  to  Manchester,  and  avowing  himself  a  supporter  of  the  im- 
maculate and  enlightened  Lord  Castlereagh ;  or  an  approver  of 
the  glorious  massacre  at  Peterloo  !  So  far  from  it  is  the  real  fact 
of  the  matter,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  cuif  and  cudgel  their 
poor  brains,  to  find  in  some  corner  the  scrapings  and  sweepings 
of  friendliness  to  popular  demands;  which  they  then  deposit  in  a 
prosing  speech,  with  all  imaginable  prostration  and  humility, 
before  the  majesty  of  their  masters,  the  unwashed  but  sovereign 
people  !  These  are  they,  whom  each  declares  that  he  hopes  to 
have  the  honor  of  serving  day  and  night,  without  cessation. 
Certain  after-dinner  harangues,  delivered  it  is  to  be  conceived 
from  the  inspiration  of  port  and  burgundy,  before  high  Tory 
audiences,  would  have  consigned  their  propounders  to  a  prison  in 
days  not  long  gone  by.  Meanwhile  the  masses  are  thus  let  into 
the  secret  of  their  strength  ;  nor  dare  even  the  richest  aristocrat 
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venture  now  upon  measures  or  declarations,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  hesitated  about  indulging  in,  for  a  moment,  for- 
merly. There  is  enough  ground  made  good  by  the  Radicals 
with  which  they  may  work  fresh  parallels  against  the  fortresses 
of  Abuse  and  Oligarchy.  Each  general  election  brings  the 
awful  shadow  of  democracy  nearer  and  nearer  over  the  entire 
nation. 

3.  The  corn  laws  and  currency  questions  are  attracting  increased 
attention  and  concentrating  popular  indignation  against  our  landed 
and  monetary  interests.  A  titled  aristocracy  on  one  side,  expatiating 
in  its  broad  acres,  and  an  untitled  body  of  capitalists  on  the  other, 
presumed  most  unjustly  to  be  fattening  upon  high  profits,  are 
imagined  by  innumerable  artizans  to  be  upholding  between  them 
a  small  loaf  and  low  wages.  Now  as  Doctor  Franklyn  well 
observed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand 
upright.  Another  short  harvest  would  shake  our  institutions  to 
their  foundation  :  nor  can  the  abolition  of  the  frig'htful  bread-tax 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  then 
farewell  to  our  manufacturing  prosperity, — to  our  commercial 
and  maritime  greatness  for  ever  !  In  that  case,  the  revolution 
would  steal  upon  us  like  a  political  typhus,  with  its  secret  fatality 
pervading  all  ranks :  their  flesh  would  consume  away  while  they 
stood  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  waste  into  empty  sockets,  and 
their  tongues  be  dried  up  in  their  mouths.  Or  should  a  prospect 
of  starvation,  or  any  crisis  favorable  to  the  catastrophe,  arouse 
into  action  a  million  sinewy  arms,  the  physical  force  would  no 
doubt  be  put  down,  yet  so  would  the  corn  monopoly  also  :  and  that 
most  probably  in  such  a  sudden  and  wholesale  manner,  that  the 
remedy  for  a  season  would  be  worse  than  the  disease,  amidst  the 
crash  of  the  lesser  capitalists,  the  ruin  of  our  minor  landlords,  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgagees,  and  the  dreadful  confusion  of  rents, 
prices,  and  profits,  all  jumbled  together,  and  scrambling  to  find 
their  right  places.  Yet  this  is  what  may  happen  any  day  of  any 
month  in  the  year.  Equally  calamitous  would  be  rash  or  inju- 
dicious tamperirigs  with  the  circulating  medium.  The  number  of 
small  independent  incomes  is  increasing  :  that  of  large  ones  is 
diminishing.  Alterations  in  the  value  of  money  would  be  towards 
the  body  corporate,  just  what  quackery  would  be,  were  it  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  blood  flowing  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
a  human  body.  But  matters  can  never  continue  to  go  on  as  they 
are  now  doing.  The  question  with  ourselves  is  not  whether 
some  considerable  change  be  not  at  hand, — but  whether  it  will 
be  effected  through  violence,  or  after  a  peaceful  manner.  The 
probable  grounds  for  either  result  we  imagine  may  be  easily 
stated. 

Apprehensions  of  violence  will  frequently  intrude  themselves 
into   our  minds,  when  we   contemplate   the  ceaseless  irritations 
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practised  upon  large  and  respectable  sections  of  the  community 
by  the  upper  classes  and  the  clergy.     We  also  feel  them,  when, 
not  as  needless  alarmists,  but  when  with  genuine  sorrow,  we  observe 
those  painful  differences,  which  every  day  seem   perpetually  to 
widen,  between  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  society.      More- 
over we   sometimes   dread  the  influence  of  a  certain  corrupted 
portion  of  the  press,  acting  strongly  upon  half-informed  masses, 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  rising  excitement  for  its  own 
vile  purposes.     With  regard  to  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings, let  some  recent  elections,  and  some  spiritual  prosecu- 
tions, be  duly  considered.     Ale  and  alcohol,  within  the  last  three 
years,  have  proved  greater  plagues  in  many  borough  towns  than 
the  ravages  of  Cholera  INlorbus.     We  know  ourselves  more  than 
one  instance,  in  which   elections   used  never  to  exceed  the  legal 
and  proper  charges  of  about  £250  ;  but  where  now  through  the 
introduction  of  treating  for  months  beforehand,  as  well  as  during 
the  actual  contest,  punch  and  politics  have  so  inflamed  the  pas- 
sions  of  the   people,  that  thousands  of  pounds  are  scandalously 
expended,  when  honest  hundreds  before  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose.    We  solemnly  and  deliberately  lay  these  iniquities  to  the 
charge  of  Conservatism :  and  w-e  do  so  upon  the  score  of  its  own 
occasional  admission,  and  even  open  palliation  of  such  practices, 
— upon  the  palpable  facts  passing  before  our  own   eyes  and  ex- 
perience,— and  lastly  upon   the  evidence  adduced  before  parlia- 
mentary committees.     It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  Liberals  have 
followed  the  example,  although  we  fear  that  is  too  true  :  nor  is 
their  plea  of  necessity  worth  a  thought,  except  as  demonstrating 
the  mischievous  efi"ects  of  either  setting  or  imitating  bad  prece- 
dents.    Between   both  parties,  however,  the  electoral  suff'rage  is 
metamorphosed  into  a  positive  curse  and  nuisance.     The  bribery, 
corruption,  and  intimidation,  flowing  out  of  it,  are  poisoning  the 
morals  of  the  lower,  and  some  also   of  the   middle  orders.      Pro- 
fligacy pullulates,  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  sort,  like  the  frogs  on 
the  banks   of  the    Nile.     The  constant  excitement,  whether  ac- 
companied by  success  or  disappointment,  engenders  that  state  of 
mind,  which  broods  more  upon  the  fancied  sweetness  of  victory 
achieved  by  whatever  means,  than  on  the  evils  of  violence  or 
disorder.     Then  ensues  the  additional  agitation  for  or  against  a 
church-rate:  in  which  sacred  names,  things,  and  associations,  get 
mingled  with  the  worst  secular  objects,  as  if  the  struggle  were 
hallowed,  instead  of  religion  being  desecrated,  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  church  and  the  world.     In   this  manner,  as  well 
as  by  clerical  justices,  ecclesiastical  incarcerations,  or  exasperating 
refusals  to  let  even  the  grave  close  over  a  nonconformist  in  con- 
sonance with  the  wishes  of  friends,  and  generally   by  making- 
Dissenters  feel  that  the  law  establishes   one  denomination   and 
barely  tolerates  others,  we    conceive  that  a  mine   of  explosive 
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materials  is  being-  accumulated  under  the  foundations  of  society, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  alone  to  astonish,  overthrow,  and  de- 
vastate. Is  it  not,  moreover,  apparent,  that  separations  in  habits, 
sympathies,  and  wishes,  are  becoming  daily  more  perilously  deep 
and  broad  amongst  the  numerous  and  multiplying  sections  of  the 
community  ?  Agriculture  denounces  and  plunders  manufac- 
tures: those  connected  with  either  stand  drawn  up  in  hostile 
lines,  one  fronting  the  other,  suum  quisque  intuentes  ducem,  veliit 
in  acie  !  Operatives  and  employers, — gentry  and  peasantry, — 
episcopalians  and  nonconformists, — the  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
— all  do  the  same,  from  the  stormy  profitless  deliberations  of  St. 
Stephen's  to  the  tempestuous  controversies  in  back-parlors. 
When  besides  these  symptoms  of  an  approaching  contest,  which 
may  be  little  scrupulous  hereafter  as  to  the  weapons  men  are  to 
employ,  the  stings  of  an  able  but  most  inciting  press  come  to  be 
added,  —who  shall  answer  for  the  results?  Combinations  are  now 
well  understood.  The  country  is  covered  with  them,  although 
the  meshes  of  their  network  may  be  looser,  or  less  distinct,  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  Time  and  circumstances  may 
strengthen  them  before  our  rulers  are  aware.  Enormous  abuses, 
still  imredressed,  and  by  the  higher  orders  interested  in  their 
continuance  not  allowed  to  be  aught  but  blessings,  can  be  pointed 
to  by  the  triumphant  Chartists,  amidst  secret  resolutions  to  use 
the  strong  hand  for  their  remedy,  when  impulses  in  that  direction 
shall  be  sufficiently  irresistible,  or  the  occasion  sufficiently  ripe. 
Violent  newspapers  are  those  most  read  by  our  artizans  ;  and  they 
peruse  them  with  jaundiced  eyes,  and  through  spectacles  green 
with  jealousy.  The  Northern  Star  alone,  we  have  been  assured, 
circulates  and  sells  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  each  impression  ! 
We  say  nothing  now  as  to  Ireland.  That  kingdom  has  frequently 
been  depicted  in  parliament,  and  with  good  reason,  as  a  dormant 
volcano.  Sir  Robert  Peel  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
ever  governing  it.  But  an  eruption  could  not  happen  there, 
without  producing  powerful  corresponding  effects  in  our  own 
island.  Those  who  remember  how  efficaciously  our  sympathy 
with  France  in  1830  moulded  the  public  mind  here  for  support- 
ing the  Grey  administration,  will  readily  comprehend  the  analogy. 
The  fall  of  aristocracy  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  between 
Cape  Clear  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  require  no  prophet;  ex- 
cept indeed  to  surmise,  were  it  possible,  the  precise  degree  and 
extent  to  which  the  triumph  or  failure  of  Irish  liberalism  would 
vibrate  through  every  county,  town,  and  village  within  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  ! 

But,  as  mentioned  before,  we  have  no  unnecessary  desire  to  be 
either  alarmists  or  croakers.  If  there  are  grounds  for  fear,  there 
are  also  e  contra,  substantial  ones  for  hoping,  that  those  changes, 
supposed  to  be  unavoidable,  may  come  upon  us  gradually,  and  in 
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the  garb  of  peace.  The  diffusion  of  religious  and  moral  principle 
throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  of  the  noble  to  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  age. 
The  practice  of  domestic  prayer, — '  tnat  border,'  as  Robert  Hall 
once  beautifully"  described  it,  'which  keeps  the  web  of  daily  life 
*  from  unravelling,'  has  become  really  general.  Many  peers 
might  be  enumerated,  who  not  merely  countenance  it,  but  conduct 
it  themselves.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  followed 
the  example,  as  may  be  known  from  personal  observation,  or  in- 
ferred from  the  prodigious  sale,  which  almost  any  manual  for 
family  devotion  is  sure  to  meet  with,  whenever  tolerably  compiled. 
Our  May  meetings,  with  all  their  imperfections,  cannot  fail  to  be 
deemed  significantly  symptomatic  of  the  fact  that  vital  and 
spiritual  religion  is  spreading  eastward,  and  "westward,  and  north- 
ward, and  southward.  So,  also,  if  a  portion  of  the  press  be 
excessively  corrupt,  another  portion  of  it  advocates  evangelical 
principles :  and  even  the  columns  of  journals,  such  as  the  Standard 
and  the  Herald,  together  with  many  more,  are  sometimes  occupied 
with  articles  or  dissertations,  which  would  have  been  scouted  aa 
methodistical  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  whole  tone  of  lite- 
rature, both  that  which  is  periodical  and  that  which  is  not  so,  has 
evidently  undergone  marvellous  elevation.  Sermons,  and  all 
sorts  of  serious  biographies  or  dissertations,  enjoy  the  most  liberal 
patronage  of  the  public.  General  opinion  has  coerced  the  prelacy 
of  our  Establishment,  even  into  the  support  of  anti-slavery  !  or, 
at  least,  they  seemed  to  claim  a  few  leaves  of  its  laurels  the  other 
day  at  Exeter  Hall ;  although,  previous  to  the  victory,  their  ve- 
nerable cruizers  were  unhappily  always  conspicuous  on  the  wrong- 
side.  Yet  better  late  than  never ;  and  we  can  afford  to  forget  and 
forgive.  The  growth  of  Voluntaryism,  as  applied  to  missions  and 
every  kind  of  good  work,  denotes  assuredly  a  mighty  advance  in 
the  career  of  spiritual  improvement;  nor  should  the  multiplication 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Young  Men's  Societies,  and  various  pro- 
vincial Book-clubs  be  forgotten,  as  betokening  similar  progress  of 
an  intellectual  nature.  In  a  word,  the  schoolmaster  may  carry  a 
rod,  but  the  sword  and  firebrand  are  abhorrent  to  his  disposition, 
not  less  than  to  his  precepts.  Then  again,  the  multiplication  of 
small  properties,  whilst  it  renders  tamperings  with  the  currency 
dangerous,  on  the  other  hand  interests  a  larger  number  of  persons 
in  resisting  rash  experiments.  More  individuals  have  now  a  stake 
in  the  hedge  (to  adopt  a  homely  yet  expressive  phrase),  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  so  many  golden-footed 
worsted  stockings,  or  guineas  lumped  uselessly  together  in  leathern 
bags,  hidden  under  the  thatch,  as  occurred  during  the  good  old 
times  of  our  great  grandmothers, — but  there  are  millions  upon 
millions  producing  four  per  cent,  interest  in  our  Savings'  Banks ; 
By  the  way,  M.  de  Tocqueville  well  shows  the  conservative  in- 
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fluence  of  these  institutions,  even  in  democratic  countries,  where 
*  the  state  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with  confidence;'  no 
other  security  being  deemed  equal  to  it.  The  augmented  com- 
plications moreover  of  society  itself,  tend  to  produce  amongst  its 
members  greater  anxiety,  and  therefore  greater  watchfulness,  with 
regard  to  its  preservation.  Their  kettles  and  gridirons,  men,  or 
at  least  women,  will  now  and  then  entrust  to  some  travelling 
tinker,  for  what  they  think  the  needful  repairs;  but  were  the 
gipsy  to  offer  his  services  towards  regulating  the  silver  watch 
which  is  half-an-hour  too  fast,  or  the  antiquated  clock  with  its  sun 
and  moon  clicking  an  unquestionable  hour  too  slow ;  Hodge 
mutters  to  Dorothy  that  'idle  folks  had  better  attend  to  their  own 
'  business.'  The  more  our  masses  can  be  brought  to  have  their 
sympathies  embarked  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  having  some- 
thing to  lose,  or  that  may  be  deteriorated  through  social  changes, 
the  stronger  will  the  clasps  become  that  hold  us  all  together. 
Besides,  too,  these  several  considerations,  presenting  an  aspect 
essentially  opposed  to  any  but  gradual  and  palpable  improve- 
ments, a  stubborn  fact  remains,  which  is  worth  ten  thousand 
arguments;  namely,  that  efforts  mode  in  these  kingdoms,  for  poli- 
tical ameliorations  through  appeals  to  physical  force,  invariably 
fail.  Many  worthy,  though  misguided  leaders  of  strikes  and 
combinations,  are  now  learning  in  confinement  this  wholesome 
truism  ;  for  want  of  having  duly  observed  it  before,  '  their 
'passions/ as  Burke  says,  'have  forged  their  fetters.'  We  trust 
they  will  emerge  again  into  personal  freedom,  wiser  as  well 
as  better  men.  When  any  one  in  humble  life  succeeds  as  an 
orator,  flatterers  get  around  him  without  fail;  whilst  on  grand 
field-days,  myriads  salute  his  ears  with  vociferous  applause.  His 
brain  whirls  at  finding  himself  the  object  of  popular,  and  as  he  for 
the  time  imagines,  universal  admiration.  Alas  !  for  the  fidelity  of 
mobs.  Nothing  was  ever  more  accurately  observed  of  such,  than 
the  aphorism  of  Livy :  saginare  pleheni  populares  suos,  ut  jugu- 
lentur !  The  late  chartist  trials  have  taught  much  practical 
wisdom  on  this  point,  in  English  better  than  in  Latin ;  which 
millions,  whilst  they  ruUj  may  read.  In  looking,  therefore,  ut 
our  natural  position  from  opposite  quarters,  we  thank  God  that 
our  hopes  predominate  over,  without  entirely  obliterating  our  ap- 
prehensions. Only,  as  our  author  warns  us,  let  us  make  the  best 
of  that  vve  cannot  avoid. 

Electoral  reform  appears  one  of  the  first  objects  to  aim  at ;  so 
that,  from  amongst  our  agitated  operatives,  the  sound  wheat  may 
be  winnowed  from  the  rotten  corn.  We  contend  openly,  yet  con- 
stitutionally, for  the  concession  of  Household  Suffrage,  as  being 
the  ancient  vote  of  British  Liberty,  and  the  modification  most 
suited  to  our  present  exigencies.  Diflficulties  there  are  and  must 
be  on  all  sides;    but  by  honest    endeavors    something  may   be 
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done, — by  supineness  nothing-.      Apathy  in    governors   may   be 
tolerated  during  the  lethargy  of  their  subjects;  yet  hot  fits  are  apt 
to  succeed  cold  ones;  and  the  spirit  of  the  many,  oppressed  by  the 
few,   has  an  account  to  settle   with    the  few,    misgoverning   the 
many.       We  have   often  wondered    that  the   American    system 
of  electing  certain  colleges,  or  sets  of  electors,  whose  office  it  shall 
be  to  elect  members  of  parliament,  has  not  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  it  seems  to  have  done  from  our  intelligent  countrymen. 
We  do  not  say  that  we  are  favorable  to  schemes  of  this  sort,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  lay  asleep  those  needless  fears,  which  some 
persons  have,  with  respect  to  almost  all  further  extension  of  the 
franchise.     We  are  amongst  those  who  have  confidence  in  po- 
pular government:  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  so  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  approaching  crisis,  as  that  the  amount  of  organic 
modification  shall  be  as  limited  as  possible.      Resistance  will,  we 
think,  beget  resistance;  the  struggle  itself  terminating,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  subversion  and  overthrow.     Timely  concession 
may  so  develop   the  noblest  elements  of  the  national  mind,  as  to 
keep  the  movement  within  a  safe  line;  and  thus  avoid  violent  re- 
volution.    How  can  honest  statesmen  close  theii'  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  talk  about  finality  as  we  may,  the  stream  and  tide  of  years, 
like  the  Mississippi  descending  to  the  sea,  must  produce,  and  have 
already  effected,  incalculable  alterations?     Property  has  found,  or 
formed  for  itself  a  multiplicity  of  new  channels;  and  by  the  side 
of  property  will  flow  both  knowledge  and  power.     Manufactures, 
which  were  only  in  their  germ  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  now 
spreading  over  Europe.     M.  de  Tocqueville  justly  observes,  that 
'  the  manufacturing  class  has  been  augmented  and  enriched  by 
'  the  remnants  of  all  other  ranks;  it  has  grown  and  is  still  perpe- 
'  tually  gro\;  ing  in  number,  in  importance,  and  in  wealth.    Almost 
'  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  are  connected  with  it  at  least 
'  upon  some  one  point.     After  having  been  an  exception  in  so- 
'  ciety,  it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  class ; 
*  nevertheless  the  notions  and  political  precedents  engendered  by 
'  it  of  old,  still  cling  about  it.'     That  is  to  saj-.  Feudalism  still 
dares  to  despise  it,  or  rather  despises  it  as  far  as  it  dares.     At  the 
commencement,  we  believe,  of  the  last  continental  war,  our  agri- 
cultural population  were  two  to  one,  as  regarded  our  operative 
artizans ;  yet  now  the  tables  are  exactly  turned,  and  our  manu- 
facturing operatives  are  double  our  rural  labourers.     Here,  then, 
has  been  a  change  brought  about,  tantamount  at  least  to  a  couple 
of  mighty  proportions  having  just  changed  places;  yet  we  have 
an  agricultural  interest  boldly  and  blindly  resisting  every  proposed 
alteration  of  legislative  influence.    Again  we  say  with  Mr.  Ewart, 
that  'we  must  unfeudalize  our  institutions.'     Let  our  landlords 
preserve  that  portion  of  weight  to  which  altered  circumstances  en- 
title them — but  no  more.     An  electoral  reform,  involving  both 
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Household  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  should  be  forthwith  sought 
for,  and  arranged  between  all  parties,  in  our  humble  judgment. 
Then  would  follow,  in  proper  succession,  fiscal  and  administrative 
improvements.  Public  intelligence  could  not  help  gradually 
expanding.  Wisdom  would  descend  like  a  shower,  instead  of 
coming  in  like  a  deluge.  Nor,  where  an  individual  might  happen 
to  possess  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  freehold  estate,  with 
one  son  and  nine  daughters,  would  it  be  thought  so  monstrous  a 
matter,  that  each  child  on  the  death  of  the  parents  should  receive 
100/.  a-year,  as  that  the  single  son  alone  should  engross  the  whole 
fortune,  and  his  sisters  sink  into  paupers,  which  is  our  present 
most  absurd  system  !  Common  sense  would  thus  silently  dethrone 
artificiality;  and  a  beneficent  revolution  (if  that  be  the  proper 
term  for  it)  so  simple  and  obvious  a  modification  would  be  !  Or 
again,  with  regard  to  national  education,  and  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state,  it  may  possibly  fall  out,  that  peasants  would  be 
wiser  than  many  peers  seem  to  be  now.  We  should  quickly 
cease  to  hear,  we  think,  of  one  religious  denomination  claiming 
sole  right  to  be  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  instruction ;  that  very 
claim,  be  it  remembered,  amounting  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
covert  opposition  to  the  plan  of  educating  the  people  at  all. 
Other  novelties,  no  doubt,  would  lift  up  their  heads.  Perhaps 
such  hideous  and  abominable  heresies  might  be  broached,  as  that 
incomes  of  from  10,000/.  to  17,000/.  per  annum  were  rather  too 
large  for  successors  to  the  blessed  apostles,  some  of  whom  were 
fishermen  and  tentmakers  !  Public  opinion  might,  moreover,  un- 
bar the  prison  doors  to  those  incarcerated  for  non-payment  of 
church-rates ;  and,  possibly,  so  obnoxious  an  impost  might  soon 
be  thrown  aside  altogether  !  Our  consolation  is,  that  eternal  truth 
will  be  certain  to  prevail  at  last;  and  that  the  announcement 
of  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men,  came  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights  in  heaven,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning ! 


Art.  II.  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations ;  proved  by  a 
Comparison  of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Teutonic  Languages  ;  forming  a  Supplement  to  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind.  By  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.,  &c.     London:   Sherwood.     1831. 

THE  present  and  the  coming  ages  seem  destined  to  display 
more  and  more  the  intrinsic  value  of  common  things.  This 
is  not  a  lesson  only  of  the  chemist,  who  finds  wonders  in  the 
dregs  of  old  vessels,  and  in  other  matters  which  all  beside  throw 
away  ;  nor  of  the  geologist,  who  reads  history  and  science  out  of 
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the  dust  we  tread  upon.  It  has  been  learned  that  there  is 
high  poetry  in  common  life,  and,  before  long,  dignity  will  be  dis- 
covered in  labor.  At  present  we  design  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  that  once  despised  and  neglected  topic,  the  rude 
dialects  of  nations  whom  our  forefathers  more  or  less  completely 
conquered.  In  the  minds  of  barbarian  chieftains,  be  they  Turk 
or  Norman,  few  things  move  scorn  more  vividly  than  the  sounds 
of  the  tongue  of  a  nation  trampled  under  foot.  They  are  unin- 
telligible to  the  lordly  despot;  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  worth 
being  understood  :  they  are  as  badges  of  servitude,  which  he  treats 
with  consummate  contempt. 

Such  has,  indeed,  been  the  behaviour  of  conquering  England  to- 
wards her  Celtic  population.  Awhile  the  proud  Norman  played  the 
same  part  in  this  island  towards  the  Saxon  ;  but  the  peculiar,  perhaps 
unparalleled,  circumstances  of  our  monarchs  at  length  healed  that 
feud.  Becoming  masters  of  extensive  continental  provinces,  the 
sovereign  aimed  at  being  despotic  over  his  own  nobles,  and  forced 
them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Saxons  :  a  fusion  of  the 
two  languages,  and  of  the  two  races,  took  place,  and  our  modern 
English  was  born  from  the  union.  No  similar  intermixture  has 
ever  come  about  between  the  English  and  Celtic  population  :  nor 
has  the  imperial  race  concerned  itself  to  learn  the  language  of  its 
vassals.  Until  a  most  recent  period,  it  was  about  as  easy  to  find 
an  Ottoman  who  could  talk  Greek,  as  an  English  gentleman 
studying  Welsh,  Irish,  or  Highland  Scotch.  The  benefices  of 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  Church  Establishment  have  been  habitually 
filled  by  pastors  neither  knowing  nor  caring  to  know  the  language 
of  the  flock :  it  is  still  but  a  partial  practice  to  read  divine  service 
in  the  Welsh  tongue.  The  courts  of  justice  have  carried  on  all 
causes  in  English  :  in  short,  public  affairs,  even  of  a  local  kind, 
have  proceeded  as  though  the  government  did  not  know  the 
Celtic  languages  to  have  existence.  We  Avish  that  only  our  par- 
liament, our  bishops,  our  aristocracy,  were  here  to  blame ;  but  we 
fear  that  contempt  of  foreigners  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  nation.  The  lower  classes  of  our  towns  are  apt  to 
greet  with  rude  insolence  the  tongue  or  even  countenance  of  a 
German  or  Frenchman,  when  his  exterior  pretensions  do  not 
shield  him  from  it :  our  peasants  gaze  at  him  with  a  scorn  half 
concealed  by  stupid  amazement :  our  sailors*  visit  distant  countries 
without  learning  better  feelings  or  better  manners. 

This  is,  however,  somewhat  beyond  our  present  business.  The 
Celtic  languages  have  become  an  object  of  interest  at  least  to 
scholars,  if  not  to  statesmen  and  divines  ;  and  although  the  study 


*  It   is  stated   that  Lord  Nelson's  first  lesson  to  young  midshipmen  waSj, 
'  To  hate  the  French,  as  they  hated  the  devil.' 
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of  tliem  is  taken  up  so  late  in  the  day,  they  have  been  preserved 
in  such  a  measure  of  purity  as  to  aiford  clues  to  the  knowledge  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  appears  to  be  allowed  that  there  are  tivo 
grand  types  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  broadly  opposed  to  each  other, 
to  one  of  which  every  other  dialect  of  the  same  stock  may  be 
referred.  These  are  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  (or  Erse) ;  lan- 
guages whose  relation  to  each  other  may  be  rudely  compared  to 
that  of  Greek  to  Latin,  A  Welshman  and  an  Irishman  cannot 
understand  each  other's  speech  :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  quite  as  far  from  it  when  Julius  Csesar  landed  on 
the  British  coast.  The  conjugations  of  the  verbs  differ  more 
decidedly  than  those  of  Latin  from  Greek ;  the  principles  of  de- 
clining nouns  are  related  rather  by  analogy  than  by  resemblance ; 
the  exchange  of  initial  consonants  in  words  belonging  to  both 
languages  (as  p  for  k)  obscures,  to  all  but  scholars,  the  real  con- 
nexion of  many  of  the  commonest  names  of  things  :  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  each  is  wanting  in  the  other.  Yet  with 
all  this  diversity,  they  are  beyond  a  doubt  closely  akin  ;  though 
we  must  ascend  to  a  very  remote  age  for  the  era  when  they 
sprang  from  a  single  fountain.  In  that  same  mist  of  extreme 
and  bewildering  antiquity,  we  see  issuing  from  another  distant 
source  a  group  of  languages  remarkably  related  to  each  other, 
of  late  named  the  Indo-Germanic,  or  Indo-European ;  whose 
best  known  types  are  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic. 
And  now,  as  if  to  strain  our  eyesight  yet  more  painfully,  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  back  to  a  time,  yet  vastly  more  distant,  we 
presume,  when  the  Celtic  and  the  Indo-Germanic  families  were 
both  in  so  rudimental  a  state,  as  to  be  but  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  earlier  mother  tongue  !  The  more  close  acquaint- 
ance we  get  with  the  inner  philosophy  of  the  languages  them- 
selves, the  harder  task  to  the  imagination  does  it  seem,  to  realize 
the  opinion  which  the  judgment  here  enforces. 

The  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  Welsh  and  Irish  by  English 
scholars  was,  that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  literati  had  the  field  of  dis- 
cussion to  themselves ;  and  as  their  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages  seldom  exceeded  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  while  the  principles  of  lexilogical 
inquiry  were  everywhere  ill  understood,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  drew  preposterous  inferences  from  the  singular  phenomena 
which  they  were  far  from  overlooking.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  opinion  with  many,  that  Welsh  was  perhaps  the  primitive 
tongue  of  mankind,  and  certainly  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Hebrew.  Theological  considerations  might  lead  them  to  yield 
precedence  to  Hebrew;  but  on  no  account  to  the  classical 
lanyuaofes :  these  had  borrowed  from  the  Welsh,  but  had  imoarted 
nothing.  Such  speculations,  which  a  very  slight  examination 
proved   to  be  extravagant,  appear  to  have  left  on  the  minds  of 
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classical  literati  a  deep  positive  impression  to  the  very  contrary ; 
insomuch  that,  not  long  since,  a  person  might  have  damaged  his 
reputation,  and  incurred  the  imputation  of  credulity,  who  ven- 
tured an  opinion  that  Welsh  and  Greek  had  any  thing  at  all  to  do 
with  each  other- 
It  is  worth  observing,  that  a  like  exaggeration  of  the  resem- 
blance between  Greek  and  Hebrew,  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
infatuation  of  Parkhurst,  and  of  earlier  learned  knight-errants  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  provoked  a  general  disgust  against  all 
etymological  study:  chiefly  against  that  of  'Hebrew  roots,' 
which  'thrive  best  on  barren  ground.'  In  consequence,  there 
are  still  superior  classical  scholars  who  nourish  great,  Ave  think 
overstrained,  incredulity,  as  to  the  connexion  of  words  which 
belong  to  these  two  stocks  of  language.  Yet  we  suppose  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  learned  Germans  no  longer  doubt  the 
fact,  when  we  read  the  following  in  Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar  : 
'  Hence  arises  the  great  connexion*  which  these  [the  Hebrew] 
'roots  have  with  Indo-Germanic  roots;  a  connexion  the  less 
'  astonishing,  as  the  territories  of  both  these  families  afterwards 
*  also  bordered  on  one  another  in  Asia.' 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  men  of  eminence  now 
claim  for  Hebrew  and  Arabic  a  close,  and  as  it  were  vital,  con- 
nexion with  the  Indo-Germanic.  Their  common  parts  may  be 
compared  to  boughs  of  two  diflFerent  trees,  which  have  grown 
into  one  at  some  distance  above  the  ground.  The  languages  may 
have  first  existed  in  separation,  afterwards  have  carried  on  a 
traffic  in  words  with  each  other:  and  the  foreign  article  may 
have  been  so  new  dressed  and  shaped,  as  not  merely  to  assume  a 
native  appearance,  but  to  give  rise  to  an  entire  new  growth  of 
words,  as  though  it  had  been  home-sprung.  To  arrive,  however, 
at  a  sound  conclusion  concerning  such  phenomena,  requires  both 
a  well-trained  and  experienced  etymologist,  and  very  numerous 
facts  of  the  languages  compared.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
for  some  time  to  come,  every  twenty  years  will  increase  knowledge 
on  this  subject. 

But  a  much  larger  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages in  the  book  whose  title  heads  this  article.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  had  positively  a  common  origin  with  the  Indo-Germanic; 
being  like  two  huge  stocks  of  trees,  springing  from  the  same  root, 
and  each  giving  rise  to  severallarge  trunks.  Todecide  the  question, 
(it  will  be  seen)  we  need  to  know,  Avhether  that  which  the  lan- 
guages have  in  common  is,  or  is  not,  a  vital  and  primitive  part. 
Two  new  inquiries  then  rise  upon  us  ;  first,  what  are  '  the  most 
'  necessary  and  primitive  elements  '  of  language  ?  secondly,  what 

*  '  To  give  particular  proof  of  this  is  the  province  of  the  Lexicon.  The 
fact  has  been  by  no  means  first  discovered  in  modern  times  ;  but  all  depends 
on  the  right  application  of  it.' 
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are  '  the  most  immutable  peculiarities  ?'  of  which  the  former 
appears  easier  to  answer  than  the  latter.  Each  is  here  requisite, 
because  we  need  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  in  a  later  stage 
to  lose  the  primitive  elements  themselves. 

Even  without  making-  a  real  induction  from  the  languages  of 
savages  (a  difficult  and  unpleasant  task),  we  can  judge  pretty 
well  by  considering  the  wants  and  habits  of  men  who  approximate 
to  the  savage  state,  what  elements  are  most  essential  to  all  lan- 
guage. These  are,  among  substantives,  (1)  The  names  of  family 
relations,  as  father,  mother,  son,  wife,  &c.,  and  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  constitute  a  household,  as  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  &c. 
(2)  The  names  of  the  principal  elements  and  materials  of  nature, 
as  water,  fire,  earth,  &c.,  and  of  simple  astronomical  conceptions, 
as  sun,  moon,  sky,  day,  night,  &c.  (3)  The  names  of  domesti- 
cated or  well  known  animals.  (4)  Names  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 
head,  foot,  eye,  hand  ;  other  sets  of  words  are  equally  essential, 
referring  to  the  food,  habitations,  and  occupations  of  a  people; 
but  they  vary  too  much  with  climate  and  situation  to  allow  us  to 
expect  great  agreement  even  in  kindred  languages.  But  next, 
(b)  there  are  verbs  which  no  language  can  want,  as  live,  die,  eat, 
sleep,  see,  hear,  know,  go,  &c.  (G)  Simple  adjectives,  as  great, 
small,  good,  bad,  white,  black.  (7)  A  set  of  miscellaneous  words, 
expressive  of  number  and  quantity,  as  many,  few,  much,  often, 
&c.  (8)  Others,  that  are  vaguely  called  pronouns;  relative, 
demonstrative,  &c.  (9)  The  personal  or  proper  pronouns.  (10) 
Prepositions,  and  a  few  particles.  (11)  The  cardinal  numbers, 
one,  two,  &c. 

No  Englishman  need  be  told  that  a  system  of  declensions  for 
nouns  is  not  essential  to  language  ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  needless  to 
insist  that  no  verbal  conjugation  is  essential.  The  lingua  franca 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Negro-English  of  the  West  Indies 
and  other  parts,  would  show  (if  the  language  of  the  nursery  did 
not)  how  well  men  can  make  known  simple  wants  and  simple 
tales  to  one  another,  by  using  only  the  root  of  the  verb.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  no  proof  whatever  that  two  languages  have  not  a 
common  origin,  because  the  system  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions have  nothing  in  common :  this  will  only  show  that  they 
separated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  afterwards  completed  their 
grammatical  systems.  Indeed,  it  has  been  above  remarked  how 
striking  is  the  diversity  of  Welsh  and  Irish  in  this  respect,  while 
no  one  has  yet  doubted  their  primitive  identity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  more  is  found  to  be  common  in  the  nominal  and  verbal 
formations  of  kindred  languages,  the  later  must  have  been  their 
separation ;  and  it  is  this  which  proves  the  close  relationship  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  tribe,  since,  indeed,  some  of  their  earliest 
types,  as  the  Gothic,  Sanskrit,  and  Doric  Greek,  are  far  more 
variously  developed  as  to  the   verbs  and  nouns,   than  are   the 
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modern  languages  deduced  from  them  ;  yet  the  earlier  they  are 
traced  up,  the  stronger  are  their  similarities. 

It  being  granted  that  we  have  laid  down  correctly  the  primary 
elements  of  speech,  can  we  infer  that  any  two  languages  which 
are  from  the  same  source  will  have  all  these  elements  in  common? 
Surely  not;  for  these  elements  are  not  immutable.  A  com- 
parison even  of  Greek  and  Latin  (the  connexion  of  which  was 
manifest  even  to  those  most  miserable  of  etymologists,  the  classi- 
cal writers),  shows  us  singular  diversities,  where  we  might  not 
expect  it.  The  names  for  the  very  primitive  notions,  man, 
M'oman,  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  are  wholly 
difterent  in  these  two  languages ;  so  likewise  for  heaven,  earth, 
fire,  water,  sea,  mountain,  tree,  grass,  body,  soul,  breast,  hand, 
nose,  mouth,  face,  &c.  We  have  never  seen  a  computation  made, 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  two  vocabularies  have  more 
opposition  than  agreement,  as  to  the  words  most  essential  to 
speech.  Yet  their  striking  similarity  (which  is  often  identity),  as 
to  the  inner  structure  of  their  grammar,  shows  that  they  did  not 
separate  till  after  the  primitive  tongue  was  fully  formed. 

We  are  not  wandering  from  our  main  subject  in  seeking  to 
account  for  this.  The  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  inventing 
words,  is  probably  greater  in  a  less  cultivated  state  of  society,  as 
also  it  is  greater  in  the  early  period  of  life,  than  afterwards. 
"Witness  the  readiness  of  schoolboys  to  invent  and  to  adopt  slavg 
terms  of  every  kind.  They  often  love  to  distort  and  elongate,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  clip,  the  old  names,  when  they  do  not  bring 
in  what  is  wholly  new.  So,  when  a  rude  tribe  spreads  itself  over 
a  wide  continent,  its  scattered  families  gradually  add  on  fresh  and 
fresh  words,  mere  duplicates  of  the  old  ones,  and  wholly  useless ; 
nevertheless,  in  an  unwritten  language,  they  are  soon  all  of  equal 
dignity,  and  their  respective  antiquity  becomes  untraceable.  In 
this  state  a  language  obtains  that  which  some  call  great  copious- 
ness, but  which  we  should  name  cumbrous  verbosity.  At  one 
time  the  Arabic  had  eighty  names  for  honej^,  and  200  for  a  lion  ; 
which  are  but  indications  of  the  monstrous  confusion  produced 
when  a  heap  of  dialects  talked  by  scattered  illiterate  tribes  is 
collectively  designated  a  language.  Literature  and  intercourse 
soon  casts  off  the  greater  part  of  this  load,  and  if  the  nation  has 
one  principal  centre  of  government  and  religion,  the  later  lan- 
guage seems  to  a  casual  observer  to  be  merely  '  less  copious,' 
But  when  physical  geography  parts  them  into  two  or  more 
nations,  they  make  different  selections  out  of  their  vocabulary ; 
and  either  two  dialects,*  or  two  languages,  are  produced,  accord- 


*  It  is  a  useful  distinction  of  terms  to  which  some  scholars  adhere,  that 
when  two  parties  have  a  different  speech,  yet  are  able  to  understand  one 
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ing  to  the  degree  in  which  intercourse  has  been  broken  off  and 
diversity  generated. 

The  fact  being-  certain,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  vocabulary 
does  change  most  unaccountably,  many  lexilogists  have  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  our  principal  clue,  forjudging  of  the  relations 
of  languages,  is  to  be  sought  in  their  grammatical  peculiarities, 
chiefly  in  the  mode  of  conjugating  the  verbs.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  the  vital  point,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  language.  It 
is  allowed  that  in  the  later  stages  of  life,  a  great  disorganization 
may  take  place,  a  breaking  up  of  the  curious  fabric,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  rude  and  cumbrous  auxiliaries  (for  this  is  a  fact  quite 
on  the  surface  of  history) :  but  it  is  denied  that  any  language 
can  ever  horroiv  from  another  its  principles  of  conjugation.  Hence 
it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  similarity  so  decisively  proving  com- 
mon origin,  as  similarity  of  inflexions  ;  and  an  unwillingness  has 
arisen  to  admit  that  the  analogies  of  mere  vocabulary  can  suffice 
to  constitute  a  claim  to  family  relationship,  unaccompanied  by 
the  far  more  decisive  proof  drawn  from  grammatical  structure. 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  the  names  which  may  be  quoted 
on  this  side,  we  are  not  able  to  concur  in  the  opinion.  We 
admit  that  it  is  easier  to  introduce  a  foreign  word  than  a  foreign 
inflexion;  but  we  think  it  is  not  easier  to  borrow  a  large  apparatus 
of  elementary  words  in  numerous  branches,  than  to  borrow  the 
principal  inflexions  of  verbs.  No  clear  historical  example,  we 
believe,  can  be  adduced  of  either  :  hence  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the  evidence  for  the  affinity  of  languages,  founded  on  an  exten- 
sive agreement  of  their  vocabulary,  merely  because  they  have 
not  also  agreement  in  grammatical  formations.  But  beside  this, 
we  think  it  has  been  too  summarily  concluded  by  some  of  the 
ablest  etymologists,  that  foreign  inflexions  cannot  be  at  all 
inofrafted  on  another  lanofuatrc-  Their  arjjument  is  based  on  the 
fact,  that  nations  who  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  a  gram- 
matical structure  fully  developed  for  every  practical  purpose,  do 
wo?  thus  borrow ;  just  as  nothing  would  induce  the  English  to 
conjugate  their  verbs  on  the  French  model.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  nation  wholly  illiterate  and  possessing  an  exceed- 
ingly defective  grammatical  system,  might  not  learn  from  more 
cultivated  neighbours  at  once  greater  accuracy  of  thought,  and  a 
more  accurate  mode  of  expression.  It  is  certain  that  new  methods 
of  conjugating  and  declining  do  not  arise  where  there  is  a  fixed 
literature,  and  do  arise,  from  time  to  time,  where  there  is  not : 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  too  much  to  presume  that  no  help  can 
possibly  be  sought  from  the  foreigner,  should  any  contiguity  or 


another,  they  arc  said  to  speak  different  diahcts  of  the  same   language  ;  but 
when  they  cannot  understand  each  other,  they  speak  different  knigunges. 
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intermixture  of  nations  facilitate  it.  Rude  tribes  of  mankind  are 
often  remarked  to  possess  great  propensity  to  imitation  ;  a  half- 
formed  language  has  a  ductility,  which  it  were  as  vain  to  expect 
in  such  as  have  already  attained  a  high  development,  as  to  de- 
mand the  pliability  of  the  tender  scion  from  the  aged  and  knotted 
bough.  We  have  heard,  on  most  trustworthy  authority,  cases  of 
English  children  reared  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  who  would  intro- 
duce Arabic  inflexions  into  their  English  speech ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  few  families  of  illiterate  English,  settling  on  the 
same  spot  and  wholly  cut  off  from  their  countrymen,  might  not 
permanently  ingraft  such  foreign  forms  on  our  noun  and  verb ; 
much  more  would  this  be  credible,  if  our  language  were  hitherto 
exceedingly  ill  provided  wuth  a  grammatical  apparatus  for  ex- 
pressing the  various  shades  of  thought. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any  exclusive 
importance  to  similarities  of  inflexion ;  but  we  think  the  affinity 
of  two  proposed  languages  is  to  be  judged  of  by  their  total 
amount  of  resemblance.  If  the  likeness  is  not  confined  to  a  part 
of  the  vocabulary  which  is  ordinarily  imported  (namely,  to  articles 
of  commerce,  religion,  and  literature),  if  a  large  fraction  of  each 
division  of  its  elementary  words  is  found  to  be  common  ;  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  itself  so  very  strong  a  proof  of  a  single 
origin,  that  if  they  agreed  in  not  even  a  single  inflexion  of  the 
grammar,  we  could  not  reject  the  evidence.  So  harsh  a  hypo- 
thesis as  that  the  common  portion  of  the  vocabulary  had  been 
imported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  after  each  language  was  in 
existence,  could  at  least  be  justified  only  by  some  very  strong 
necessity ;  some  utter  want  of  analogy,  and  not  merely  of  like- 
ness, in  the  grammatical  systems;  some  preposterous  inversions 
of  principle,  and  repugnance  in  their  first  conceptions  of  grammar. 
On  this  head  we  say  no  more,  because  we  do  not  know  that  such 
a  case  exists. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  general  theory  which  must 
guide  our  judgments,  because  our  immediate  question  eminently 
depends  upon  it.  The  learned  author  of  the  book  before  us,  is 
the  first  person  who  ever  set  about  to  investigate  the  affinity  of 
the  Celtic  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  on  just  philosophical 
principles.  Alike  rejecting  the  enthusiastic  vagueness  of  the 
Welsh  antiquarians,  and  the  too  sceptical  rigor  of  those  who 
would  allow  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  no  kinsfolk  more 
distant  than  first  cousins,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  problem  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  continental  etymologists  ;  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation  is,  that  the  affinities  of  the  Celtic  are  such  as  de- 
cidedly prove  a  common  origin  with  the  Indo-Germanic.  His 
conclusion  has  been  disputed  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
not  accounted  for  the  diversities  :  an  objection  which  might  seem 
to  imply  a  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  inquiry.     We  might 
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ask  in  turn,  whether  the  objector  can  account  for  the  diversity  of 
Greek  and  Latin  :  but,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  depend 
on  causes  wholly  inscrutable  to  us. 

Hitherto  we  have  named  only  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh,  as  the 
two  grand  branches  of  the  Celtic.  Beside  these,  there  is  the 
Gaelic  or  Highland  Scotch,  a  dialect  of  the  Irish  ;  the  Cornish 
and  the  Armorican  (or  language  of  Brittany),  both  dialects  of 
the  Welsh.  Lastly,  the  Manks  (spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man),  is 
nearer  to  the  Irish  ;  from  which,  however,  it  deviates  rather  con- 
siderably. In  Dr.  Prichard's  vocabularies,  the  two  principal 
languages  are  assumed  as  adequate  for  exhibiting  all  facts  im- 
portant to  the  case;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  he  adduces 
words  from  the  subordinate  dialects. 

It  appears  from  his  tables,  that  under  almost  every  elementary 
portion  of  the  vocabulary,  one  or  other  of  the  Celtic  languages 
has  words  identical  with  one  or  othej'  of  the  Indo-Germanic  ;  and 
(since  the  family  affinity  of  each  class  with  one  another  is 
universally  conceded)  this  is  as  useful  for  the  argument  as  if  he 
had  shown  the  similarity  of  Welsh  to  Latin.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but 
by  thus  widening  the  investigation,  we  effectually  obviate  the 
objection  which  the  half-informed  so  confidently  urge ;  that  the 
words  may  have  been  imported  into  Welsh  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans.  Such  objectors  either  do  not  know  what  are  our 
facilities  for  guarding  against  error  from  this  source,  or  give  the 
author  little  credit  for  knowing  how  to  use  them.  The  facilities 
are  many.  First,  when  words  are  imported  direct  from  Latin  or 
Greek  to  Welsh  (which  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  ecclesias- 
tical appellations,  and  probably  in  the  names  for  gold,  silver,  and 
lead),  there  is  comparatively  little  change  of  the  consonants  in 
passing  from  one  language  to  another :  whereas  the  native  words 
are  generally  related  to  the  Indo-Germanic  (as  those  of  Latin  or 
Greek  to  Sanskrit)  according  to  certain  characteristic  laws  of 
mutation.  Again,  it  has  in  recent  years  become  more  known  to 
scholars,  that  the  Erse*  is  often  decidedly  more  like  to  Latin  than 
is  the  Welsh  ;  yet  the  Irish  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
Latin  etymology  is  wholly  dark  to  us,  and  how  inadequate  the 
language  is  to  its  own  elucidation,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Celtic 
as  an  important  help  in  explaining  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of 
the  Latin.  Farther,  the  Welsh  is  often  like  to  the  Greek  or 
some  other  Indo-Germanic  language,  where  it  differs  from  the 
I^atin.     Of  this  we  will  give  some  examples : 


•  An  interesting  paper,  %Thicli,  we  believe,  has  not  been  published,  was 
read,  a  few  years  back,  before  the  Pliilological  Society  of  London,  on  the 
relatipnship  of  the  Highland  Scotch  to  tlie  Latin  :  which  is  very  considerable. 
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Welsh. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Irisli. 

Four 

pedwar 

pisur 
tetor 

quatuor 

keathaii 

•petor  (Oscan) 
fidwar  (Gothic) 

Five 

pump 

pente 
3empe 

quinque 

kuig 

Six 

chwech 

lex 
hek 

sex 

se 

Father 

tad 

pater 

tatah     ")  Sans- 
bhratrejkrit 

Brother 

brawd 

frater 

Sister 

kwaher 
(chwaer) 

soror 

siur 

khauher  (Per- 
(sian) 

This  is  enough  to  explain  to  the  reader  unversed  in  such  in- 
quiries, the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  the  similarities  discovered  in  Welsh  are  not  owing  to 
any  impression  made  on  that  language  by  the  Romans.  When 
this  has  been  established  in  numerous  instances,  it  becomes  un- 
reasonable to  insist  that  words  have  been  imported  from  Latin, 
which  might  have  been,  if  their  sound  alone  were  considered. 
Again  :  the  sea  is  in  Latin  mare,  in  Welsh  7n6r,  in  Irish  muir, 
in  Russian  more,  in  German  meer,  in  Sanskrit  mirah.  Now  if 
any  one  only  knew  the  Welsh  and  the  Latin,  he  might  fancy  that 
the  Welsh  had  adopted  the  word  from  the  Romans.  But  when 
we  see  the  entire  series,  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  hypothesis ; 
for  how  did  the  Irish  get  the  word  ?  and  as  it  belongs  to  so  many  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Welsh  and  Irish  both  have  gained  it  from  the  highest 
sources,  in  distant  antiquity,  and  not  from  the  Latin  in  recent 
times.     Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  many  other  words. 

A  novice  who  casts  his  eye  over  Dr.  Prichard's  book  (or  over 
any  book  in  which  such  inquiries  are  conducted  on  scientific  and 
accurate  principles)  is  in  danger  of  pronouncing  the  similarities 
adduced  merely  fanciful.  It  is  not  always  sounds  which  are  most 
alike,  that  most  certainly  indicate  words  of  common  origin,  even 
when  the  sense  is  similar.  The  above  examples  showed  Welsh 
and  Greek  words  beginning  with  p,  corresponding  to  Latin  and 
Irish  words  beginning  with  k.  Now,  this  being  once  recognized 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  an  etymologist  is  justified  in 
regarding  a  Welsh  initial  p  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  to  a  Latin 
initial  k  or  qu.  But  the  law  cannot  be  reversed  (Welsh  k  for 
Latin  p),  nor  can  it  be  confidently  extended  to  other  parts  of  a 
word  besides  the  beginning.  It  is  from  want  of  thus  jealously 
limiting  their  inferences,  that  the  etymologists  of  past  centuries 
ran  into  such  extravagancies.  . 

Once  more,  to  illustrate  this.  A  practised  inquirer,  on  meet- 
ing the  Welsh  words,  Aac?,  seed ;  he,\\e  will  sow;  pronounces 
them  to  be  decidedly  identical  with  the   Latin  satum,  sero.     To 
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the  tiro  this  seems  fanciful ;  but  let  the   following  short  list  be 
examined,  and  the  matter  will  appear  in  quite  a  different  light. 


Welsli. 

Greek. 

Tiatln 

Salt 

hal 

hal 

sal 

The  sun 

haul       1 
or  huanj 

helio 

sol 

A  sow 

hwch 

hu 

su 

Like 

haval 

1  honial 
Ihamal 

siniil 

Gather 

hela 

fheil 
(eil,  ela 

(or  drive) 

Willow 

lielig 

helik 
(tendril) 

salic 

Old 

h^n 

hen 

sen 

yhog  (English) 
isuga  (Angl.  S.) 


sean  (Irish) 

This  might  be  enlarged  easily;  but  we  have  adduced  enough 
to  prove  that  the  initial  H  of  the  Welsh  and  Greeks,  answers  to 
the  initial  S  of  the  Latins.  That  Irish  initial  S  corresponds  to 
Welsh  initial  H,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Prichard  in  a  list  of  twenty-five 
words ;  but  we  have  preferred  to  make  a  different  selection. 
Now  no  person  ought  to  consider  himself  a  judge  of  the  question 
until  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  all  the  laws  of  this  nature, 
which  can  be  proved  to  regulate  the  interchange  of  consonants ; 
and  by  examining  the  families  of  words,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
dictionary,  he  will  be  able  to  guard  himself  against  any  unfair 
selection  of  their  meanings,  which  might  tend  to  recommend  a 
desired  conclusion.  By  the  same  examination,  he  will  perceive 
whether  a  word  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  language  and  at 
an  early  period,  by  the  number  of  its  derivatives ; — generally  a 
pretty  good  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  felt  to  be  a  gen- 
uine native.  For  ourselves,  we  must  profess  that  a  free  use  of 
the  dictionary,  side  by  side  with  Dr.  Prichard's  volume,  has 
exceedingly  confirmed  his  conclusions  to  us,  and  has  dissipated 
whatever  hesitation  we  for  awhile  felt. 

i'  In  case  others  should  be  affected  like  ourselves,  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  name,  that  a  table  which  he  has  appended  at  the 
end,  exhibiting  points  of  agreement  between  Hebrew  and  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  strikes  us  as  certainly  deficient  in  rigor  of 
investigation.  Many  of  the  examples  have  the  appearance  of  a 
got-up  case ;  and  this  somewhat  diminished  our  confidence  in  the 
rest  of  his  book,  inspiring  a  suspicion  that  he  had  played  the 
advocate.  But  all  such  apprehension  vanishes  the  more  closely 
the  language  itself  is  taken  to  task ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  every  competent  judge  will  acquit  the  vast  majority  of  his 
instances  of  being  forced  and  made  up.  Some  here  and  there 
may,  however,  be  called  in  question. 

The  heads  under  which  he  examines  the  Welsh  language  are 
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nearly  *  those  which  we  have  given  above.  He  finds,  besides, 
the  names  of  many  common  words  expressing  food,  certain  trees, 
and  the  simplest  tools  of  trade,  to  be  the  same  in  Welsh  as  in 
Greek.  Be  the  similarity  extensive  or  narrow,  strikingly  close 
or  distant,  it  is  pretty  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  substance 
of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  language.  Even  some  of  the 
prepositions  and  several  of  the  pronouns  agree  ;  a  few  of  the  ter- 
minations in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  some  also  in  the  verbals.  It 
was  not  'o  be  expected  that  the  verbal  tenses  in  the  Celtic  could 
be  more  like  than  they  are  to  any  Indo-Germanic  type,  when  the 
Welsh  and  Erse  are  here  so  strikingly  unlike  each  other  ;  yet 
there  is  a  general  sameness  of  principle  to  be  traced  in  the  mode 
of  formation,  and  a  rather  close  similarity  in  a  few  cases.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  example  (Prichard,  p.  108,  Note) : 

1.  (Welsh)  Bum,ywi,  ^\ion\,fuimus, 

2.  Buost,  fiiisti,  Buoch,  fuistis, 

3.  'B\x,fuit,  ^nont,  fuerunt. 

Considering  all  the  phenomena  thus  laid  before  us,  we  seem 
forced  to  infer,  that  the  Celtic  is  an  offshoot  of  the  vast  stock  of 
languages  spoken  from  India  eastward  to  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
France :  nor  does  it  appear  possible  to  shake  this  conclusion  by 
insisting  ever  so  strongly  on  the  diversities  not  accounted  for.  If 
they  be  shown  to  be  ten  times  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
supposed,  it  will  only  tend  to  push  back  farther  and  farther  into 
antiquity  the  era  when  the  Celtic  separated  from  the  Indian 
family  ;  but  it  cannot  make  us  doubt  the  relationship. 

A  curious  but  important  speculation  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
us  when  these  results  have  been  conceded.  The  early  ancestors 
of  the  copiously  inflecting  Hindoos  and  musical- tongued  Greeks 
must  once  have  jabbered  an  indigested  interjectionary  speech. 
The  language  must  have  begun  from  a  savage  unformed  state, 
and  proceeded  towards  a  certain  perfection,  developing  itself  in 
different  countries  by  various  methods  and  with  various  success  : 


*  Dr.  Prichard  has  not  subdivided  his  catalogue  quite  as  far  as  his  mate- 
rials permitted.     Out  of  his  miscellaneous  list  we  select  the  following,  which 
might  have  been  classified  together,  as  '  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.' 
Welsh  :     braich  (arm)  ;     dant  (tooth)     corn  (horn)  ; 
Latin :     brachio,  dent,  cornu, 

\^Wehh  :     croen(skin);     creuan  (skull)  ;     cylha  (belly)  ;     deigryn  (tear) 
/  Greek :     chrot,  karano,  kranio,      koilia,         '         dakry. 

We  do  not  feel  able  to  count  on  Welsh  pen,  Irish  kean,  as  akin  to  the 
Greek  ke/ale.  Analogy  would  require,  Greek  pene  or  pennle,  or  something  of 
the  sort. 
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and  this  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  early  state  of  these 
celebrated  nations  was  that  of  great  barbarism  and  uncultivation  ; 
for  language  is  the  first  material  on  which  man's  mind  stamps  its 
own  improvement.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  feeling  the 
very  great  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  Celtic  family  could 
ever  have  spoken  with  the  verbal  and  nominal  inflections  of  the 
Greeks.  Had  this  been  the  case,  they  certainly  might  after- 
wards have  superseded  them  by  a  principle  more  philosophically 
simple  and  easier  to  acquire,  when  through  collision  with  foreign 
tribes  their  language  lost  its  peculiarities  ;  for  this  is  just  what  is 
known  to  happen  in  other  cases.  But  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Welsh  could  lay  aside  the  Indian  and  Greek  methods  of  in- 
flexion, and  adopt  instead  other  more  arbitrary  principles,  as  that 
of  changing  initial  consonants.  To  exemplify  our  meaning,  we 
take  the  following  from  Dr.  Prichard : 

CS.r,  a  kinsman.  Pen,  a  head. 

1.  Car  agos,  a  near  kinsman.  1.  Pen  gwr,  the  head  of  a  man. 

2.  Ei  gar,  his  kinsman.  2.  Ei  ben,  his  head. 

3.  Ei  char,  her  kinsman.  3.  Ei  phen,  her  head. 

4.  Vy  nghar,  my  kinsman.  4.  Vy  mhen,  my  head. 

All  experience  points  to  the  belief,  that  the  changes  in  gram- 
matical structure  must  ever  be  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the 
more  arbitrary  to  the  less;  from  the  less  philosophical  to  the 
more ;  and  that  the  nation  which  adopted  such  an  invention  as 
this,  was  ignorant  of  any  simpler  and  better. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  The  main  object  which  he  had 
in  view  was,  not  grammatical,  but  physiological ;  this  small  book 
being  a  supplement  to  his  great  work  on  the  Physical  History  of 
Man.  Therein  he  has  contended  for  the  unity  of  the  human 
species,  partly  by  historical,  chiefly  by  scientific  arguments. 
With  regard  to  all  the  more  remote  tribes,  history  entirely  fails 
us ;  but  language  here  steps  in  to  our  assistance,  and  the  philo- 
sophical analyst  of  verbs  and  nouns  is  perhaps  able  to  make  cer- 
tain that  which  the  anatomist  considered  probable.  Dr.  Prichard 
thinks  himself  justified,  from  the  evidence  which  he  has  here 
digested  for  us,  in  inferring  that  the  Celtic  nations  must  once 
have  migrated  from  the  East,  upon  leaving  that  Indian  or  Persian 
nation,  of  which,  in  an  extremely  remote  age,  they  formed  a  part. 
And,  considering  the  historical  proof  otherwise  available  to  us, 
that  Asia,  not  Europe^  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  see 
not  how  any  well-judging  person  can  refuse  assent. 

Yet  the  work  is  not  wholly  restricted  to  a  demonstration  of 
this  one  point.  The  author  proceeds  likewise  to  show  how  the 
structure  of  the  Celtic  may  be  made  to  throw  light  on  that  of  the 
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more  classical  languages.  Especially,  the  personal  endings  in 
verbs  in  the  Welsh  language,  can  be  proved  identical  with  the 
personal  pronouns  :  hence,  he  strongly  urges,  we  must  believe  the 
same  concerning  Latin  and  Greek,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
can  no  longer  be  directly  demonstrated.  In  the  illustration  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  verb,  the  author  is  somewhat  diffuse  ;  and, 
indeed,  those  who  are  not  German  scholars,  or  who  cannot  con- 
sult the  great  works  of  Grimm  and  Bopp,  will  find  scattered 
through  the  whole  book  much  valuable  information  on  general 
etymology  in  a  highly  readable  form. 

The  examination  of  the  subject  has  brought  before  our  own 
minds  the  utility  of  Welsh  for  explaining  the  English  language. 
Here,  as  usual,  tlie  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  literati 
appear  to  have  driven  us  into  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  it  is 
with  the  utmost  timidity  that  an  English  lexigrapher  ventures  to 
hint  at  a  Welsh  derivation.  The  new  English  dictionary  of 
Richardson,  which  exhibits  so  much  research  and  communicates 
so  much  information, — a  work  in  almost  every  point  of  view 
so  superior  to  its  predecessors, — will  nevertheless  illustrate 
this  reuiark.  On  referring  to  a  short  list  of  words,  which  have 
decidedly  a  Welsh  origin,  we  found  only  one  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged this,  viz.  Basket.  His  words  are  these :  '  Basket,  Lat. 
'^  Bascauda,  taken  by  the  Romans  (Mart.  14,  99.  Juv.  12,  40) 
'  from  the  British  Basgmvd.  Junius  acknowledges  that  if  bass^ 
'as  applied  to  rushes,  were  a  British  word,  basket  might  be  sup- 
*  posed  to  have  been  derived  from  it.'  Thus  he  fears  to  announce 
nakedly  that  Basket  is  from  the  Welsh  Ba'sgavvd  (although  we 
have  evidence  of  the  fact  so  remarkable),  without  qualifying  it 
by  Junius's  hesitation  !  Yet  on  opening  a  Welsh  dictionary, 
there  appears  not  only  Basgaivd,  a  basket,  but  its  Welsh  root, 
jBasg,  plaiting,  network. 

AVe  hope  our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  told  what  proof  is 
needed,  and  is  attainable,  that  certain  words  have  been  borrowed 
from  Welsh  by  the  English,  and  certain  others  contrariwise  from 
English  by  the  Welsh.  The  former  is  assuredly  the  case  when  a 
word  is  found  in  English  and  Welsh,  but  is  wanting  in  Dutch, 
German,  and  other  Teutonic  languages ;  much  more  if  it  appears 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Irish.  Sometimes  the  word  may  be 
common  to  Celtic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages,  yet  the  English 
may  have  that  particular _/orm  or  se7ise  of  it  which  the  Welsh  also 
have,  and  other  Teutonic  languages  have  not.  Sometimes,  again, 
a  word  is  found  in  Welsh,  English,  French,  and  Italian,  but  is 
wanting  in  Latin,  German,  and  Dutch.  The  probability  then  is, 
that  the  word  is  truly  Celtic,  being  neither  Roman  nor  Teutonic, 
and  that  it  has  been  introduced  from  Welsh  into  English,  and 
from  the  old  Gaulish  (which  was  Celtic)  into  the  modern  French 
and  Italian.     Take  one  illustration  : 
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Welsh Barr    \ 

English Bar      f  bearing  the  same  shades  of  mean- 
French Barre  J  ing  in  all  these  languages. 

Italian,  Span.;,  Portug.  Barra  J 


Yet  the  root  is  unknown  to  Latin,  and  its  German  representa- 
tive is  Sperr,  which  has  the  senses  of  Bar,  yet  is  in  etymology- 
closer  akin  to  the  English  Spar  and  Spear.  Even  the  Dutch, 
which  is  particularly  near  to  English,  does  not  acknowledge  Bar, 
but  says  Sperren,  to  bar  or  block  up.  The  Teutonic  preference 
of  the  Sp,  clearly  proves  that  the  form  Bar  originated  in  the 
Celtic.  It  is  thus,  by  the  comparison  of  numerous  languages, 
more  or  less  akin,  that  it  can  often  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  decision  which  has  been  the  borrower  and  which  the 
receiver;  so  that  etymology  becomes  an  accurate  historical 
science. 

In  return,  it  throws  the  greatest  light  on  history.  To  this 
source  we  must  beyond  a  doubt  look  for  the  elucidation  of  many 
important  problems  concerning  the  early  dispersion  of  our  race. 
The  antiquarians  of  Germany  and  Italy  have  applied  the  most 
persevering  pains  to  the  investigation  of  their  provincial  dialects ; 
and  yearly  progress  is  to  be  expected  in  the  enucleation  of  those 
Italian  languages,  which  were  spoken  while  Rome  was  as  yet  but 
one  out  of  many  great  cities  in  her  peninsula.  When  the  French 
and  Spaniards  lend  their  help  to  the  same  work,  when  the  fruit 
of  learned  investigation  into  the  more  anomalous  branches  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  has  been  gathered  in,  the  time 
will  at  length  come  when  it  will  be  possible  from  such  materials 
to  compile  the  only  history  of  barbarian  nations  which  deserves  to 
be  written,  a  history  of  their  descent,  migrations,  and  incorpora- 
tion with  each  other.  Such  researches  have  already  sufficed  to 
prove  the  derivation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  from  a  common  source.  The  nation  which  hitherto  baf- 
fles the  most  restless  inquiry  is  that  of  the  Biscayans,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  France  south  of  the  Garonne ; 
who  speak  a  language  wholly  peculiar.  Besides  these,  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  Finns,  and  the  Laplanders,  speak 
languages  wholly  un-European,  the  relationship  of  which  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  understood.  All  inquiries  throwing  light  on  the 
early  condition  and  history  of  the  human  race,  are  of  deep  interest 
to  those  who,  like  Christians,  profess  a  historical  religion;  and 
there  is  no  individual — certainly  in  our  three  kingdoms — perhaps 
there  is  no  one  of  the  great  continental  linguists, — whose  works 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  this  profound  but  interesting  topic, 
as  those  of  Dr.  Prichard.  The  third  volume  of  his  new  edition 
of  the  Physical   History  of  Man  is  already  in  the  press,  and,  we 
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cannot  doubt,  will  sustain  the  eminent  reputation  which  he  has 
everywhere  earned. 


"While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we 
are  glad  to  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  there  is  some 
prospect  of  the  institution  of  a  Celtic  Professorship  at  one  of  our 
Universities. 


Art.  III.  1.  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion.  By  Charles  G. 
Finney.  With  Introductory  Prefaces  by  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  Rev. 
G.  Payne,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  N.  S.  Beman,  D.D.  With  Notes, and 
carefully  revised,  by  Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D.     London:   1839. 

2.  The  Revival  of  Religion.  A  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  at 
Wycliffe  Chapel,  during  the  year  1839.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 

London:    1839. 

3.  Special  Religions  Services  Improved  and  Vindicated.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  jMilner,  A.M.     London  :   1839. 

4.  Edwards  on  Revivals:  containing  a  Faithful  Narrative  of  the 
Surpi-ising  icork  of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  many  hundred  Souls 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  a.d.  173.5;  also,  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England  in  1742.  By  Jonathan 
Edwards,  A.M.  With  Introductory  Preface  by  John  Angell 
James.  And  carefully  revised,  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D.     London:   1839. 

5.  Narrative  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  at  Kilsyth,  Camhrislang,  and 
other  Places,  1742,  By  the  Rev.  James  Robe,  A.M.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan.  Glasgow : 
1840. 

6.  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 
With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of  Religious  Revivals. 
By  a  Scottish  JMinister.     Glasgow  :    1839. 

Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion.     By  Ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.      Glasgow  :  W.  Collins.     1840. 


7 


7  T  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  express  at  any  length  our 
-*-  opinion  of  all  the  books  which  a  sense  of  our  critical  duty  has 
led  us  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
narratives  of  Robe  and  Edwards,  are  seasonable  and  valuable 
reprints  of  standard  works,  to  which  the  seal  of  public  approba- 
tion has  long  been  attached ;  and  another  of  them,  which  is  of 
recent  production — the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Sprague — has  been  intro- 
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cluced  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Eclectic.  The  introductory  matter  to  these  works,  the 
whole  of  which  is  new,  may  furnish  us  with  some  topics  for  re- 
mark. 

The  volume  which  has  excited  the  deepest  and  most  extensive 
interest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  Finney ;  and  on  this  we 
propose  in  the  first  place  to  offer  our  sentiments.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  perceiving  that  the  author  is  of  a  supe- 
rior and  ardent  mind,  and  great  constitutional  power.  He 
was  born  to  be  among  the  master-spirits  of  his  age  ;  and  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  gratification  of  placing  on  record  in 
this  work  the  principal  facts  of  his  history,  as  -we  gather  them 
from  the  short  introductory  notice  by  his  fellow-countryman,  Dr. 
Pat  ton. 

*  There  are  a  few  items  in  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney, which  may  be  interesting  to  the  churches  of  England.  Pre- 
viously to  the  period  of  his  conversion,  he  was  successfully  pursuing  the 
profession  of  the  law,  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice.  His 
residence  was  in  the  North  Western  section  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  the  conviction  that  he  could  more  eminently  serve  his  Lord  and 
Master  by  devoting  his  energies  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, he  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  law. 
After  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  regularly 
introduced  to  the  ministry  by  one  of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead  of  imme- 
diately settling  over  a  particular  congregation  as  the  pastor,  he  at  first 
labored  as  an  evangelist  in  the  region  of  his  home,  among  the  desti- 
tute and  feeble  churches,  and  was  eminently  successful.  About  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1824,  the  field  of  his  exertions  was  the  more  central 
counties  of  the  state,  and  particularly  the  larger  towns.  In  this  locality, 
especially  in  the  towns  of  Rome  and  Utica,  the  power  and  extent  of 
the  revival  were  very  remarkable.  It  was  manifest  that  the  style  of 
preaching  adopted  by  ]Mr.  Finney  was  attended  with  powerful  effects. 
J\Ien  in  all  the  classes  of  society  thronged  the  house  of  God,  and  be- 
came the  subjects  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'^  About  the  year  1832,  the  lease  of  the  theatre,  known  as  the 
Chatham  Garden  Theatre,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  purchased  by 
a  few  enterprising  Christian  men.  It  was  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship.  A  church  was  soon  organized,  and  received  under 
the  care  of  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York.  This  church  unani- 
mously invited  the  Rev.  IMr.  P"'inney  to  become  their  pastor.  Having 
accepted  their  invitation,  he  was  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York  regularly  constituted  the  pastor  of  the  Chatham  Street  Chapel. 
It  was  in  this  building,  and  to  the  church  under  his  pastoral  charge, 
that  these  Lectures  on  Revivals  were  delivered.  They  were  at  first 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  a  religious 
newspaper  issued  weekly,    and  having  at  that   time  a  circulation  of 
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some  8000  copies.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Lectures  were 
taken,  the  Rev.  J.  Leavitt,  the  reporter,  has  briefly  but  expHcably 
spoken.  The  reception  which  the  lectures  met  with  was  various. 
The  demand  for  them,  however,  was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
put  them  into  the  form  of  a  volume.  Six  editions,  of  2000  copies 
each,  were  in  the  course  of  about  three  years  disposed  of. 

— Pref.  pp.  vii,  viii. 

The  production  of  this  eminent  and  remarkable  man  which  is 
now  before  us  is  characterized,  not  only  by  great  power,  but  by 
great  peculiarity.     The  lectures  were  taken   from  his  lips  by  a 
reporter,  and  have   been  so  little  altered   by  revision  that  they 
afford  a  vivid  representation  of  the  actual  preacher.     They  are 
far  from  having  been  prepared  with  any  view  to  publication,  and 
are  therefore  most  free  and  colloquial.     They  possess  generally  a 
strong  basis  of  thought,  but  are  without  any  eftort  of  composition, 
or  regard  to  niceties  of  style.     Hence  his  critics — to  whose   ob- 
servations we  by  no  means  recommend  him  to  be  inattentive — 
have  found  abundant  scope  for  their  occupation.     Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  him.     And  hence  also 
his  very  friends,  both  American  and  English,  commend  him  in  a 
tone  of  apology,  and  introduce  his  book  with  qualifications  and 
censures  enough  to  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  most  authors. 
At  this  in  the  Americans  we  are  not  at  all  surprised.     He  says  of 
them  such  dreadfully  severe  things  (which,  however,  we  see  that 
Dr.  Patton  has  expunged  from  this  edition),  and  departs  so  totally 
from  the  correct  and  elaborate — not  to  say  frigid — style  of  New 
England  preachers,  that  we  are  quite  sure  he  could  enjoy  among 
them  only  a  qualified  popularity.     His  reception  among  us  will 
naturally  be  different ;  inasmuch  as  we  shall  not  feel  sore  at  the 
stripes  inflicted  on   our  neighbours,  and  inasmuch  also  as  a  free, 
warm,  and  even  vehement  pulpit  utterance  is  less  objectionable  to 
us  than  to  some  of  our  transatlantic  fellow  Christians.     There   is 
nothing,  indeed,  in  what  we  may  call   the   minor  faults  of  the 
book,  for  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  constitutional  peculiarities 
of  the  man,  and  the  circumstantial  peculiarities  of  the  publication, 
do  not  afford  an  available  apology.     The  heart  and  power  there 
is  in  it  will  make  way  in  spite  of  all  these.     We  cordially  agree 
in  the  following  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Payne. 

'  This  work  appears  to  me  more  powerfully  adapted  to  awaken  the 
church  in  this  country  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Read  with  seriousness  and  candor,  it  must  produce  a  most  affecting 
sense  of  failure  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  '  clothes  '  us  all — minis- 
ters and  people — '  with  shame.'  The  standard  of  excellence  which  it 
erects  is  high,  greatly  above  that  to  which,  I  fear,  any  of  us  have 
attained ;  yet  not  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  Ave  are  com- 
manded to  he  '  perfect,  even  as '  our  *  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect.'    Its  grand  excellence,  next  to  the  general  truth  and  importance 
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of  its  statements,  is  its  faithful,  and  earnest,  and  bold  appeals  to  the 
conscience.  The  author  emphatically  speaks  out,  and  tells  to  all,  in 
plain  and  pointed  terms,  their  sin.  As  he  himself  would  say,  he  does 
not  mince  the  matter  at  all ;  nor,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  his 
language  to  ears  polite,  does  he  so  soften  and  dilute  his  statements  of 
the  guilt  and  danger,  either  of  the  world  or  the  church,  as  to  rob  them 
of  all  power  to  touch  the  conscience.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
eminently  honest  writer, — a  bold,  uncompromising  teacher  and  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  fearing  the  face  of  no  man,  scorning  to  temporise, 
or  to  adjust  his  sentiments  according  to  the  promptings  of  expediency ; 
but  resolved  to  state  the  simple  truth,  to  tell  us  our  faults  without 
circumlocution  or  disguise  ;  not  intending,  indeed,  to  give  offence,  but 
more  careful  not  to  use  flattering  words,  nor  to  handle  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,  than  to  avoid  falling  under  the  censure  of  any  man, 
or  any  church.' — Pref.  pp.  v.  vi. 

There  are  things,  however,  of  far  more  importance  than  style, 
language,  and  manner — we  mean  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  a 
writer ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  this  respect  the 
volume  before  us  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
It  contains,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  is  new  (to  English  ears, 
at  least)  and  striking.  It  is  not  merely  a  powerful  treatment  of 
what  is  commonly  believed  among  us ;  it  challenges  many  of 
our  current  opinions,  and  throws  us  into  unwonted  attitudes.  A 
considerable  effect  must  be  produced  by  such  a  book,  widely  cir- 
culated and  surpassingly  cheap  as  the  successive  editions  of  it  are  ; 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  and  duty — so  we  deem  it,  at 
least — to  afford  the  community  some  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  their  judgment. 

In  pursuing  this  design  our  path  is  by  no  means  direct  and 
simple.  But  we  may  begin  by  saying  freely,  that  we  think  some 
of  the  novelties  decided  and  valuable  improvements — approxima- 
tions, we  mean,  to  scriptural  truth.  Herein  we  agree  altogether 
with  Dr.  Payne  and  Mr.  James.  Of  the  twenty-two  lectures  of 
which  the  volume  consists.  Dr.  Payne  says  '  the  last  thirteen  or 
'  fourteen  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best ;'  and  Mr.  James,  alluding 
to   three  of  these  specifically,   says  they  'contain  much  that  is 

*  calculated  to  correct  some  false,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  too  pre- 

*  vailing  methods  of  dealing  with  these  classes  of  persons.'  The 
persons  referred  to  are  sinners ;  and  from  one  of  the  lectures 
selected  by  the  estimable  minister  last  mentioned,  entitled  False 
Comforts  to  Sinners,  we  will  exhibit  a  sample  of  Mr.  Finney's 
sentiments  and  manner. 

'  Sinners  often  imagine  they  are  seeking  Jesus  Christ,  and  seeking 
religion,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  No  person  ever  sought  religion  and 
yet  remained  irreligious.  What  is  religion?  It  is  obeying  God. 
Seeking  religion  is  seeking  to  obey  God.     The  soul  that  hungers  and 
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thirsts  after  righteousness  is  the  soul  of  a  Christian.  To  say  that  a 
person  can  seek  to  obey  God,  and  yet  not  obey  him,  is  absurd ;  for  if 
he  is  seeking  religion  he  is  not  an  impenitent  sinner.  To  seek  7-cligion 
implies  a  willingness  to  obey  God,  and  a  willingness  to  obey  God  is 
religion.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  an  impenitent  sinner  is 
seeking  religion.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  seeks  and  actually 
longs  to  obey  God,  and  God  will  not  let  him  ;  or  that  he  longs  to  em- 
brace Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  will  not  let  him  come.  Tie  fact 
IS,  the  anxious  sinner  is  seeking  a  hope,  he  is  seeking  pardon,  and 
comfort,  and  deliverance  from  hell.  He  is  anxiously  looking  for  some 
one  to  comfort  him,  and  make  him  feel  better,  without  beino;  obliged 
to  conform  to  such  humiliating  conditions  as  those  of  the  gospel.  And 
his  anxiety  and  distress  continue,  only  because  he  will  not  yield  to  the 
terms.  Unfortunately,  anxious  sinners  find  comforters  enough  to  their 
liking.  Miserable  comforters  they  all  are,  too,  'seeing  in  their  answers 
there  remaineth  falsehood.'  No  doubt,  millions  and  millions  are  now 
in  hell,  because  there  were  those  around  them  who  gave  them  false 
comfort,  who  had  so  much  false  pity,  or  were  themselves  so  much  in 
the  dark,  that  they  would  not  let  them  remain  in  anxiety  till  they  had 
submitted  their  hearts  to  God,  but  administered  falsehood,  and  re- 
lieved their  distress  in  this  way,  and  now  their  souls  are  lost.' 

—pp.  104,  105. 

One  source  of  the  false  comfort  often  given  to  sinners  is  thus 
noticed  and  exposed. 

'  (2.)  Telling  the  sinner  to  pray  for  a  neiv  heart.  I  once  heard  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  do  this.  He  called  a  little  girl  up  to  him,  and 
began  to  talk    to  her.      '  IMy  little    daughter,  are  you  a  Christian.!*' 

*  No,   sir.'     '  VV^ell,   you    cannot   be  a  Christian   yourself,  can   you  ?' 

*  No,  sir.'  '  No,  you  cannot  be  a  Christian  yourself,  you  cannot  change 
your  heart  yourself,  but  you  must  pray  for  a  new  heart,  that  is  all  you 
can  do  ;  pray  to  God,  and  God  will  give  you  a  new  heart.'  Does  God 
say,  '  Pray  for  a  new  heart?'  Never.  He  says,  '  ]Make  you  a  new 
heart.'  And  the  sinner  is  not  to  be  told  to  pray  to  God  to  do  his  duty 
for  him,  but  to  go  and  do  it  himself.  I  know  the  Psalmist,  a  good 
man,  prayed,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me.'  He  had  faith,  and  prayed  in  faith.  But  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  setting  an  obstinate  rebel  to  pray  for  a  new  heart. 
No   doubt,  an   anxious  sinner  will  be  delighted  with  such  instruction. 

*  Why,  I  knew  I  needed  a  new  heart,  and  that  I  ought  to  repent,  but 
I  thought  I  must  do  it  myself.  I  am  very  willing  to  ask  God  to  do 
it  ;  I  hated  to  do  it  myself,  but  have  no  objection  that  God  should  do 
it,  if  he  will,  and  I  will  pray  for  it,  if  that  be  all  that  is  required.' 

—p.  108. 

We  could  quote  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  if  our  limits 
would  permit ;  we  must  however  refrain,  and  say  only  that 
(without  committing  ourselves  to  every  expression)  Mr.  Finney's 
view  of  the  methods  to  be  used  v/ith  sinners,  and  his  sentiments 
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on  the  great  topic  of  man's  responsibility  generally,  engage  our 
cordial  concurrence  and  high  commendation.  Upon  these  matters 
we  think  the  English  churches  stand  in  need  of  an  extensive 
reform ;  and  we  shall  be  truly  happy  if  the  volume  before  us  be 
blessed  to  that  end. 

The  last  extract  we  have  made  recalls  to  our  recollection  a 
passage  in  Mr.  James's  introductory  preface,  on  which  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  a  passing  remark.  Taking  up  Mr.  Finney's 
idea  of  responsibility,  Mr.  James  proceeds  to  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  as  follows.  Having  mentioned  one  'striking  feature' 
of  the  lectures,  he  adds, 

*  Another,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader, 
is  a  constant  and  emphatic  inculcation  of  the  sinner's  duty  immediately 
to  repent  of  sin,  believe  in  Christ,  and  turn  to  God  with  entire  sub- 
mission and  supreme  love ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  shown  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this,  but  the  guilty  cause  which  is  found  in 
the  depravity  of  his  own  heart.  Mr.  Finney  resolves  human  account- 
ability, as  all  correct  theologians  must  do,  not  into  the  possession  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  or,  in  other  words,  into  moral  ability, 
but  into  the  possession  of  natural  faculties,  of  external  revelation,  and 
of  sufficient  inducements,  or  what  is  usually  called  natural  ability.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  sometimes  uses  language,  and  adopts  a  style  of 
address,  which  would  lead  some  to  conclude,  judging  only  by  selected 
paragraphs,  that  he  denied  the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration.  This,  as  the  general  strain  of  the  book  clearly  proves,  is 
not  the  case  ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  more  cau- 
tion had  not  been  used  in  some  places,  when  speaking  of  this  important 
and  mysterious  topic.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  me  to  present,  with 
sufficient  clearness  or  frequency,  the  offers  of  the  Spirit  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  sinner  to  repent.  We  are  imder  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  though  we  are  to  remind  the  impenitent  that  nothing  but 
a  guilty  cause  prevents  them  from  turning  to  God,  yet  nothing  short 
of  Divine  grace  will  make  them  jvilling  to  turn — which  grace  is  pro- 
mised to  the  prayer  of  faith.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  sinner  he 
could  repent  if  he  would,  and  will  be  justly  condemned  if  he  do  not ; 
this  is  all  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  God  is  ever  ready  to 
assist  him — a  fact  which  surely  ought  to  be  communicated  to  him  to 
engage  him  to  the  work.' — Pref.  pp.  iv,  v. 

Mr.  James  here  states  very  justly  the  evangelical  doctrine  that 
'  nothing  but  divine  grace  will  make  men  willing  to  turn  '  to 
God ;  a  sentiment  which  is  unequivocally  held  by  Mr.  Finney, 
and  by  all  others,  we  believe,  who  maintain  the  cognate  and 
harmonious  sentiment  that  men  can  turn  to  God  without  any 
influence  of  his  Spirit  at  all.  The  current  insinuation,  that  those 
who  maintain  the  latter  opinion  '  deny  the  necessity  of  the  work 
'  of  the  Spirit,' is  altogether  unfounded  and  inconsiderate;  since 
whoever  admits  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  the  only  thing 
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which  will  make  men  willing  to  repent,  clearly  holds  the  neces- 
sity of  such  influence  to  their  repentance.     What  we  wish  par- 
ticularly to  observe  upon  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  is  the 
language  held  by  Mr.  James  in  reference  to  prayer.     He  repre- 
sents God  as  making  '  offers  of  the  Spirit  as  an  inducement  to  the 
•  sinner  to  repent,'  and  laments  that  Mr.  Finney  has  not  exhibited 
these  '  with  sufficient  clearness   or  frequency.'     We   confess  we 
should  be  surprised  if  a  single  passage  could  be  found  in  which 
Mr.  Finney  had  presented  such  offers  at  all,  for  we  are  well  con- 
vinced   that    he    has   no    conception    of    their   existence.     The 
very  idea  of  them  is  so  utterly  remote  from  the  whole  scheme 
of   his    theological    views,    that   we    are    quite    sure    he    would 
repudiate   it   without   qualification.     Holding — and    Mr.  James 
agrees  with  him — that  men  can  do  what  God  requires  of  them, 
he  holds  also  that  it  may  justly  be,  and  accordingly  is,  required  of 
them  in  a  direct  manner,  without  '  offers  of  the   Spirit,  as  an  in- 
'  ducement  to  repent,'  or  '  to  engage  them  to  the  work.'  Indeed  the 
throwing  in  of  prayer  for  the  Spirit  into  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  sinner  and   the  command  to  repent,  is  one  of  the 
practical  mischiefs  which  Mr.  Finney  most  explicitly  denounces. 
We   cannot  help   expressing    our    regret   that  Mr.   James  does 
not  agree  with  him,  and  more  especially  that  the  sanction  of  his 
name  should  be  so  extensively  given  to  a  contrary  opinion.     Nor 
are  we  altogether  without  surprise  that  so  distinguished  a  divine 
should  have  written  these  few  lines  without  perceiving  the  inconsis- 
tency of  them  one  with  another.   '  Nothing  short  of  divine  grace,' 
he   tells  us,  '  will  make  a  sinner  willing   to   turn '  to  God ;  and 
then  he  adds,  '  which  grace  is  promised  to  the   prayer  of  faith.' 
He  has  suffered  himself,  then,  to  imagine  a  person  unwilling  to 
turn  to  God,  and  yet  praying  to  be  helped  to  turn  to  him — to  our 
judgment  a  direct  and  unquestionable  contradiction.     If  a  sinner 
really  desires  to  turn  to  God,  then  he  has  already  become  willing; 
if  lie   does  not  desire  it,   there  is   no  prayer — the  pretence    is 
nothing  but  hypocrisy.     The  idea  that  a  sinner  may  properly  be 
encouraged  to  pray  for  help  to  repent,  can  proceed  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  willing  but  that  he  cannot;   Mr.  James  rejects 
this  allegation,  maintains  that  a  sinner  can  turn  to  God  but  will 
not,  and  yet,  with  manifest  inconsistency,  encourages  him  to  pray 
for  help.     If,  indeed,  the  Holy  Spirit  were  offered  to  a  sinner  'as 
'  an  inducement  to  repent,'  it  could  afford  no  manner  of  advantage 
to  him,  since  he  is  determined  not  to  repent;  and  no  man  is  ever 
so  preposterous  as   to  ask  for  help  towards  a  thing  which   he  is 
resolved   not   to   do.     Such  encouragement  would  be  as  fruitless 
as  it  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  also  another  ground  on  which  it  has  been  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  sinners  should  have  been  encouraged  to  pray 
for  the   Spirit.     A  great  evangelical  truth   is  laid  down  by  our 
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Lord  when  he  says,  '  1  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ; 
'  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.'  With  this,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  James  fully  accords,  as  indeed  is  apparent  from  his  saying 
that  the  Spirit  '  is  promised  to  the  prayer  of  faith.'  A  sinner 
who  has  not  turned  to  God,  however,  and  is  moreover  unwilling 
to  turn, .is  in  unbelief;  he  is  therefore  under  guilt  and  the  curse, 
shut  out  from  access  to  God.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  plainest 
of  gospel  verities,  that  an  unbeliever  has  no  access  to  God,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  no  prayer  of  an  unbeliever  can  be 
acceptable  to  God.  JBut  in  our  vocabulary  an  unbeliever  and 
an  unconverted  man  are  convertible  terms.  Faith  and  conversion 
are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  act.  He  that  has 
believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  his  prayer  can  be 
accepted,  has  also  turned  to  God,  and  has  passed  the  period  at 
which  prayer  to  help  him  turn  could  have  any  propriety. 
He  is  no  longer  a  sinner,  but  a  believer ;  and  if  he  were  now 
to  pray  for  help  to  turn  to  God,  he  would  be  asking  for  help 
to  do  what  he  had  already  done.  We  hope  that  in  these 
remarks  we  shall  not  be  deemed  wanting  in  either  respect  or 
courtesy  to  Mr.  James,  in  regard  and  affection  for  whom,  as  a 
man  and  a  minister,  we  yield  to  none.  We  have  spoken  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  the  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and 
defective  views  of  it  of  great  prevalence  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  distinct  sanction  of  an  erroneous  opinion  by  so  distinguished 
a  name  might,  if  passed  without  animadversion,  have  pro- 
duced extensive  mischief.  If  our  observations  contribute  in  anv 
measure  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  James 
will  be  the  first  to  tender  us  his  thanks. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  While  there  is  a  large  class  of 
Mr.  Finney's  views  which  we  regard  as  entirely  just  and  eminently 
valuable,  there  are  others  of  equal  prominence  which  we  con- 
template with  no  satisfaction.  Of  these,  to  pass  over  minor 
points,  we  shall  mention  two.  Tlie  first  which  we  shall  notice 
relates  to  a  supposed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  persons  who  continue  unconverted.  Much  use  is  made  of  this 
by  Mr.  Finney,  and,  we  believe,  by  the  American  ministers 
generally.  They  deem  it  a  sentiment  of  great  importance  and 
practical  power;  and  think  they  almost  shut  up  a  sinner  to  im- 
mediate repentance,  if  they  tell  him  that  the  Spirit  is  striving  with 
him  now,  and  that,  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  favor,  it 
may  never  be  vouchsafed  to  him  again.  Upon  this  point  we 
entirely  agree  with  the  following  language  of  Dr.  Payne. 

*  I  dissent,  also,  from  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Finney  in 
respect  to  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  with  those  who,  notwithstanding 
this  striving, live  and  die  impenitent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  specific  and  proper  senseof  the  term — i.  e.. 
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an  influence  distinct  from  the  moral  or  persuasive  influence  of  divine 
truth — is  ever  exerted  except  upon  those  who  were  'afore  prepared 
unto  glory.'  What  Mr.  Finney  calls  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit — or, 
in  English  phraseology,  the  common  infl  lences  of  the  Spirit — would 
seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  influence  (since  not  called  for  by  the  princi- 
ples and  exigences  of  moral  government),  leading  to  no  result  but  the 
augmented  guilt  and  punishment  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  supposed  to 
be  exerted.  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  notion  M'ith  the  infi- 
nite goodness  of  God.  I  suspect,  also,  the  existence  of  some  difl'erence 
of  opinion  between  the  most  approved  writers  in  this  country  and  JMr. 
Finney,  on  the  nature  and  manner  of  divine  influence  generally.  He 
speaks  in  one  place  of  '  the  moral  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  of  the 
meaning  of  which  expression  I  have  no  conception.' — Pref.  p.  vi. 

The  sentiment  in  question  is  liable  also  to  other  weighty  ob- 
jections. We  think  it  derogatory  both  to  the  power  and  holiness 
of  the  blessed  Spirit  himself:  while  Ave  can  perceive  no  advantage 
derived  from  it  in  point  of  motive.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  those 
periods  of  a  sinner's  life  when  his  conscience  and  his  passions  are 
most  deeply  wrought  on  by  gospel  truths  are  truly  critical  periods. 
They  are  seasons  eminently  favorable  to  decision  for  God,  and 
should  be  seized  on  with  avidity  for  practical  improvement,  more 
especially  as  being  of  very  uncertain  recurrence.  But  in  order 
to  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  the  strivings  of  the 
Spirit ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  the  strivings  of  the 
truth.  The  reason  for  a  prompt  improvement  of  them  is  to  be 
derived,  not  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  but 
from  the  inaptitude  of  the  human  mind  to  receive  with  equal  force 
successive  impressions  from  the  same  objects.  On  the  passages 
of  Scripture  which  have  been  thought  to  sustain  the  view  we 
repudiate,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  they  refer  (as  is  clear 
from  the  context  of  each  passage,  Gen.  vi.  3,  and  Acts  vii.  51) 
to  the  institution  and  effects  of  an  inspired  ministry,  and  there- 
fore to  the  striving,  or  active  influence,  not  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
the  truth  he  inspired. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Finney's  leading  views  to  which  we  object 
relates  to  the  '  prayer  of  faith,'  a  subject  undoubtedly  of  great 
importance  and  much  experimental  interest ;  but  one  which  we 
think  the  author  before  us  has  treated  by  no  means  judiciously. 
Before  making  our  own  remarks  upon  his  views,  however,  we  will 
quote  those  of  Dr.  Payne. 

'  Though  this  powerful  writer  has  stated  much  in  reference  to  *  pre- 
vailing prayer,' and  the  'prayer  of  faith,'  that  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  the  church  in  this  country,  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  go 
along  witli  him  in  all  his  statements  and  conclusions.  The  subject, 
indeed,  requires  further  elucidation.  Much  obscurity  and  perplexity 
in  regard  to  these  important  subjects  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  Mr.  Fin,. 
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ney's  statements,  rendering  them  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
volume.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  we  frequently  fail  to  exercise 
that  confidence  in  God  which  it  becomes  us  to  possess,  and  that  on 
this  account  God  does  not  answer  our  prayers ;  but  that  the  prayer  of 
faith — in  the  sense  of  the  words  attached  to  them  by  Mr.  Finney,  viz., 
not  prayer  presented  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  with  entire 
confidence  that  the  blessing  implored  will  be  granted — that  such 
prayer  in!  all  cases, — not  only  when  God  has  promised  to  bestow  the 
specific  blessing,  but  when  he  has  not — is  essential  to  success,  I  have  as 
yet  to  be  convinced.' — Pref.,  p.  vi. 

Tlie  source  and  nature  of  the  obscurity  which  Dr.  Payne  thus 
justly  notices  may  be  exhibited  in  a  few  words.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  devout  readers  of  the  Bible  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains some  truly  delightful  declarations  respecting  the  success  of 
prayer :  e.  g.  '  All  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer  be- 

*  lieving  ye  shall  receive.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name 
'  I  will  do  it.     Whatsoever  things  ye  desire  when  ye  pray,  be- 

*  lieve  that  ye  receive  them  and  ye  shall  have  them.'  Matt.  xxi. 
22.  Mark  xi.  24.  John  xiv.  14.  A  passage  of  similar  tenor 
occurs  in  James  v.  16,  '  The  eiFectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righ- 
'  teous  man  availeth  much.'  Very  often,  without  doubt,  has  the 
question  arisen  in  the  heart  of  a  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
whether  and  how  far  these  blessed  words  may  be  applied  to  pre- 
sent exercises  of  prayer,  or  whether  any  peculiar  reference 
separates  them  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  saints. 
Without  doing  any  justice  to  this  question,  Mr.  Finney  takes 
two  of  these  passages  as  texts  for  two  of  his  lectures,  and  applies 
them  without  scruple  or  limitation.  It  was  impossible  that  svich 
a  course  could  be  satisfactory.  At  almost  every  point  a  consi- 
derate reader  finds  questions  in  his  mind  unanswered,  and  per- 
plexities which  nothing  he  reads  is  adapted  to  remove.  All  these 
in  fact  throw  him  back  on  the  primary  and  original  question, 
whether  the  class  of  passages — for  they  are  a  class — have  or  have 
not  a  peculiar  and  limited  reference.  If  they  have,  their  whole 
application  fails ;  and  if  they  hav^e  not,  still  there  are  wanting 
clear  and  definite  principles  by  which  their  application  is  to  be 
guided.  We  shall  not,  we  suppose,  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  rob 
the  church  of  God  of  any  part  of  its  inestimable  endowments,  or 
to  diminish  the  warrant  which  divine  promises  may  afford  us  for 
expecting  an  answer  to  our  prayers ;  but  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  we  think  the  entire  class  of  passages  we  have  cited  are 
not  applicable  to  the  general  experience  of  Christians.  If  the 
context  be  referred  to  in  each  case,  they  will  be  found  to  stand 
connected  with  veij'ses  relating  to  the  removing  of  mountains  and 
other  miraculous  operations,  and  our  conviction  is  clear  that  the 
prayer  and  faith  intended  were  limited  in  their  reference  exclu- 
sively to  the  working  of  miracles.     It  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
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quite  as  much  reason  for  our  saying  to  a  mountain,  Be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  there  is  for  our  praying  with  an  absolute  belief 
that  we  shall  have  whatsoever  we  ask.  We  have  spent  too  much 
time,  however,  with  Mr.  Finney,  whose  work,  to  do  justice  to  its 
various  contents,  would  require  a  long  review  for  itself.  Com- 
mending it  to  a  judicious  and  discriminating  perusal,  we  now  turn 
to  the  interesting  and  gratifying  narrative  of  Dr.  Reed. 

The  '  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  at  Wycliffe  Chapel 
*  during  the  year  1839,'  we  cannot  hesitate  to  place  among  the 
most  engaging  and  valuable  publications  of  its  class.  With  a 
small  abatement  on  the  score  of  a  spice  of  sentimentalism,  by 
which  the  respected  author  is  too  strongly  characterized  to  be, 
perhaps,  aware  of  its  existence,  it  is,  we  think,  without  fault,  or 
as  nearly  without  fault  as  human  productions  may  be  ;  containing 
at  the  same  time  very  much  that  is  interesting  in  facts,  just  in 
observation,  and  wise  in  counsel.  The  narrative  having  been 
subsequently  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  very  extensively  cir- 
culated, it  must  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  in  detail 
into  its  contents.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  unfolds  a  course  of 
exertion  and  an  amount  of  success  truly  admirable  and  gratifying, 
and  well  fitted  to  act  extensively  on  others,  both  as  an  example 
and  a  stimulus.  We  hope  that  Wycliffe  Chapel  will  long  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  a  church  in  a  state  of  permanent  revival,  and 
that  the  pamphlet  before  us  may  be  the  means  of  introducing 
many  other  churches  into  a  similar  condition.  The  few  remarks 
which  our  space  will  allow  us  to  add  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  devoted  to  one  of  the  '  cases  in  illustration ' 
with  which  the  Narrative  concludes. 

'  The  next  case  1  would  mention  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  a  specu- 
lative cast  of  7aiind,  and  whose  thoughts  had  been  more  engaged  with 
rehgion  than  either  his  conscience  or  his  affections.  He  had  been 
trained  in  the  ways  of  religion ;  but  since  he  had  been  at  his  own  con- 
trol, he  had  got  into  an  unprofitable  course  both  of  hearing  and  of 
thinking. 

'  He  attended  some  of  our  special  services  ;  his  convictions,  though 
still  feeble,  were  strengthened,  and  he  was  led  to  meet  me  at  the 
vestry. 

'  1  have  had,'  he  said,  '  a  wish  to  speak  with  you,  and  yet  I  hardly 
know  what  to  speak  about.' 

'  You  are  imder  some  concern,  I  suppose,  for  your  salvation.' 

'  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  but  not  always.     It  comes  and  goes  at  times.' 

*  Have  you  been  always  as  careful  as  you  should  be  to  cherish  it  by 
a  regular  and  prayerful  use  of  the  appointed  means  ?' 

'  I  fear  not ;  but  I  have  sought  and  sought,  and  seem  no  better, 
and  am  disheartened.' 

*  I  fear  you  will  not  be  better  till  you  feel  yourself  worse.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  you  admit  you  have  not  used  the  means  as  you 
should.' 

E  2 
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*  I  have  sometimes  ;  I  remember  once  especially,  that  one  night  I 
resolved  to  pray  in  earnest,  and  if  ever  I  did  prsy,  it  was  that  night ; 
and  yet  I  was  no  better.' 

'  And  you  were  angry  with  God  that  he  had  not  heard  such  good 
prayers  ?* 

'  I  thought  he  would  hear  them.' 

'  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  hear  true  prayer  except  what  his 
promise  creates,  and  I  fear  yours  was  not  true  prayer.  True  prayer 
is  as  humble  as  it  is  earnest.  It  asks  what  it  wants  ;  but  confesses  it 
deserves  nothing.' 

'  But  if  I  do  my  best,  is  it  my  fault  ?' 

*  Do  you  really  wish  to  blame  God  ?' 

*  No :  but  if  I  do  all  I  can,  can  I  do  more  ?' 

'  It  is  pretty  clear  that  you  cannot  do  more  than  you  can ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  that  you  are  willing  to  do  what  you  can. 

'  I  hope  I  am.' 

'  Let  us  see.     What  did  you  chiefly  pray  for  on  that  occasion  .''' 

'  To  be  converted.' 

'  Do  you  think  you  are  converted  ?' 

'No,  I  fear  not ;   I  cannot  convert  myself.' 

'  Very  true ;  there  is  an  aiFecting  sense  in  which  you  cannot  con- 
vert yourself;  but  I  think  that  is  not  your  sense.  What  is  conver- 
sion ?' 

'  It  is  turning;  from  the  world  to  God.' 

*  Very  well ;  now  tell  me  what  is  it  that  hinders  you  from  turnnig 
to  God  with  all  your  heart  this  moment  V 

He  paused. 

*  Does  God  hinder  you  ?' 
'No.' 

'Does  any  thing  out  of  yourself  hinder  you  ?' 

'No.' 

'What  is  it  in  yourself  that  does  hinder  you  ?' 

*  I  can  hardly  tell.' 

*  Is  it  any  thing — can  it  be  any  thing  but  your  unwillingness  that 
hinders  you  ?' 

'  I  wish  to  be  converted.' 

'  Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  an  exchange  of  Avords.  We  are 
speaking  of  being  willing  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  to  be  really 
willing  to  be  converted  is  to  be  converted.  To  will  to  be  converted 
and  not  to  be  converted,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms — an  absurdity.' 

'  There  was  a  pause. 

'  I  continued,  '  If,  then,  you  would  be  truly  converted  if  you  were 
truly  willing,  is  the  fault  of  your  conversion  with  God  or  yourself.'"' 

*  With  me,  if  it  is  only  my  unwillingness.' 

'Be  honest  with  yourself,  I  beseech  you.  Do  not  say  if,  unless 
you  have  some  other  reason  to  assign  besides  your  unwillingness.  If 
you  were  truly  willing  at  this  time  to  turn  to  God,  and  to  love  and 
serve  him,  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  you.''' 

'  I  know  of  none  ;  but  I  need  the  grace  of  God  to  help  me.' 

'  Exactly  so  ;  but  still  be  careful  not  to  mistake.     This  grace  you 
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cannot  claim  ;  it  is  freely  promised.  You  cannot  turn  to  God  because 
you  will  not ;  this  unwillingness  is  your  chief  sin — it  is  rebellion ;  and 
if  you  are  left  to  yourself,  this  unwillingness  you  will  cherish  to  your 
eternal  ruin.' 

'  What  can  I  do,  then  ?' 

'  What  can  you  do  ?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  retire  to  your  closet 
this  night ;  meditate  deeply  on  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  humble 
yourself  to  nothing  before  Cod  ;  confess  your  pride,  your  unwilling- 
ness, and  alienation  from  him  ;  place  yourself  in  his  hands  as  a  crea- 
ture deserving  to  perish,  and  that  must  perish  without  his  help ;  look 
up  to  him  through  the  only  Saviour,  for  a  mind  to  love  and  honor 
him,  and  the  life  and  peace  you  have  forfeited  by  sin.' ' 

— Reed's  Narrative,  pp.  84 — 87. 

The  preceding  case  is  one  of  a  very  important  and,  we  suspect, 
a  very  numerous  class.  It  was  treated  by  Dr.  Reed  much  better 
than  it  would  have  been  treated  by  many  divines ;  but  his  method 
gives  scope,  nevertheless,  for  a  few  observations,  which  we  shall 
take  courage  to  make  on  account  of  the  general  importance  of  the 
subject.  We  begin  by  remarking,  that  it  was  not  going  directly 
towards  a  deep  conviction  of  sin,  to  ask  this  inquirer  in  the  first 
instance  whether  he  had  been  always  as  careful  as  he  should  have 
been  to  cherish  a  concern  for  salvation  by  the  use  of  appointed 
means.  It  sanctioned  him  in  the  erroneous  notion  which  he  had 
evidently  formed  of  his  duty,  and  gave  origin  and  force  to  the 
perplexity  which  immediately  followed.  '  Though  not  as  I 
'  ought,'  said  the  inquirer,  '  I  have  sought,  and  am  no  better.' 
To  this  the  instructor  had  only  to  reply,  '  You  admit,  however, 
*  that  you  have  not  sought  as  you  should.'  To  w^iich  the  prompt 
rejoinder  is,  '  I  have  sometimes  sought  as  I  should  ;  and  yet  I  am 
*no  better.'  So  far  as  conviction  of  sin  is  concerned,  the  in- 
structor is  here  fairly  at  fault.  He  accordingly  relinquishes  the 
attempt,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  who,  he 
assures  the  disciple,  is  under  no  absolute  obligation  to  hear  prayer. 
Now  we  should  regret  being  reduced  to  such  an  answer.  First, 
because  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  sinner  had  done 
every  thing  incumbent  on  him,  and  was  liable  to  perish  by  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty ;  whereas  it  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture that  God  has  made  full  provision  for  a  sinner's  salvation, 
unless  by  his  own  fault.  And,  secondly,  because  it  admits  that 
the  thing  which  a  sinner  is  to  do  for  salvation  is  to  pray ;  whereas 
his  duty  is  to  repent,  and  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Recalling  the  necessity,  however,  of  putting  the  sinner  in  the 
wrong,  the  instructor  returns  to  the  charge  by  saying,  « I  fear 
'  yours  was  not  true  prayer.'  Not  to  say  that  this  was  little  to 
the  purpose,  since,  if  it  had  been  true  prayer,  it  could  not  have 
saved  him — we  observe  that  it  failed  altogether  to  bring  home 
conviction  of  sin.     '  If  it  was  not  true  prayer,'  thought  the  in- 
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quirer,  '  it  was  praying  the  best  I  could  ;'  and  he  added,  '  If  I  do 
'  my  best  is  it  my  fault  ?'  We  think  this  was  directly  to  the 
point,  and  that,  although  parried,  it  was  not  answered  by  saying 
'  Do  you  really  wish  to  blame  God  ?'  It  is  for  us  to  show  that 
the  blame  cannot  justly  be  thrown  upon  him.  The  inquirer  very 
properly  nails  his  teacher  to  this  point,  by  rejoining,  '  If  I  do  all 
'  I  can,  can  I  do  more  ?'  and  his  teacher  is  again  beaten,  and 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  is  right.  '  It  is  clear  that  you  cannot  do 
*  more  than  you  can.'  We  think  so  too.  A  third  attempt  is 
then  made,  namely,  to  show  that  the  inquirer  has  not  done  what 
he  could.  In  reply  to  his  question  the  inquirer  tells  him,  that 
what  he  had  prayed  for  was  '  to  be  converted,'  and  that  he  did  not 
think  he  was  converted  yet ;  adding,  '  I  cannot  convert  myself.' 
This  general  assertion  the  teacher  admits  in  a  sense,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently,  and  proceeds  to  undermine  the  position  by 
a  series  of  questions  properly  and  successfully  directed  to  show 
the  inquirer  that  nothing  but  his  unwillingness  hindered  him 
from  turning  to  God.  The  inquirer  then  changes  his  ground 
and  affirms,  '  I  wish  to  be  converted.'  Dr.  Reed's  answer  to  this 
is  most  just  and  decisive,  '  To  be  really  willing  to  be  converted  is 
'  to  be  converted.'  The  inquirer  afterwards  admits  the  inference, 
that,  if  only  his  unwillingness  hindered  his  turning  to  God,  the 
fault  was  his  own ;  and  betakes  himself  to  the  customary  refuge, 
'  But  I  need  the  grace  of  God  to  help  me.'  The  reply  to  this  is 
in  our  judgment  unsatisfactory.  'You  cannot  turn  to  God,  be- 
'  cause  you  will  not.'  We  think  there  is  some  confusion  of 
thought  in  this  statement. 

It  is  true  that  a  sinner  will  not  turn  to  God,  and  that  this 
is  the  only  reason  why  he  does  not;  but  this  does  not  sus- 
tain the  assertion  that  he  cannot :  on  the  contrary  it  goes, 
not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the  affirmation  that  he 
can,  since  it  is  only  in  cases  where  persons  can  do  a  thing  that 
we  ever  think  of  saying  they  will  not.  No  doubt,  in  various  cases 
of  unwillingness  we  familiarly  use  the  phrase  cannot;  but  the 
phrase  in  such  cases  is  obviously  employed  out  of  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  and  cannot  be  at  all  difficult  of  reduction  to  its  true 
meaning,  which  is  will  not.  Of  this  class  are  all  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  that  men  cannot  come  to  Christ, 
or  turn  to  God.  The  entire  meaning  is  that  they  will  not ;  and 
the  Scripture  doctrine  is  that  men  can  come,  but  are  unwilling. 
We  think  it  is  important  that  sinners  should  be  told  this,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  not  be  permitted  to 
conclude  that  because  they  will  not  they  cannot,  or  that  their 
unwillingness  constitutes  an  inability.  The  sentiment  is  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind,  that  what  cannot  be  done  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired ;  and  the  admission  that  men  cannot  repent  is  fatal  to  all 
rational  sense  of  obligation  or  responsibility.     To  the  averment 
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of  the  inquirer  in  this  case  there  might  have  been  given,  we 
think,  a  far  safer  answer.  It  might  have  been  shown  him  that 
there  lurked  an  entire  fallacy  in  it ;  first,  inasmuch  as  he  pre- 
tended to  want  help  for  a  thing  which  he  did  not  wish  to  do;  and 
secondly,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  really  did  wish  to  turn  to  God,  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  thing  was  already  done.  And 
it  might  have  been  added,  that,  whatever  change  of  mind  God 
was  requiring  of  him,  he  was  quite  competent  to  produce  it  by  the 
exercise  of  his  rational  powers  on  the  facts  and  truths  ot  the 
gospel.  In  his  concluding  reply,  to  the  question,  '  What  can  I 
'  do,  then  ?'  the  instructor  scarcely  maintains  his  consistency. 
Having  just  said,  '  You  cannot  turn  to  God,'  he  immediately 
adds,  '  Humble  yourself  to  nothing  before  God ;  place  yourself  in 

*  his  hands  as  a  creature  deserving  to  perish ;  and  look  up  to  him 
'through  the  only  Saviour.'  How  much  all  this  differs  from 
turning  to  God  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand.  We 
should  think  that  a  sinner  who  can  do  the  one  can  do  the  other. 

We  trust  nothing  in  these  remarks  will  be  construed  into  dis- 
respect to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  narrative,  or  will  wound 
either  his  own  feelings  or  those  of  his  friends.  We  are  sure  he 
will  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  sid^ject  justifies  the  freest 
utterance  of  our  sentiments  upon  it,  and  that  remarks  are  more 
especially  called  for  in  a  case  in  which  facts  are  brought  out  from 
the  privacy  of  a  minister's  vestry,  and  exhibited  as  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  gospel  truth  may  be  best  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  men.  We  have  our  misgivings  that  the  treat- 
ment of  inquirers  is  a  department  of  labor  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  ministers  find  themselves  continually  in  painful  dilem- 
mas ;  and  we  should  deem  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  services 
which  could  be  rendered  to  religion  if  a  series  of  cases  could  be 
put  out,  which  should  be  really  illustrative  of  critical  points,  and 
should  exemplify  a  strict  evangelical  consistency. 

Space  does  not  now  remain  to  us  for  any  extended  notice  of 
the  other  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  reprint 
of  Mr.  Robe's  admirable  Narrative  of  the  revival  of  religion 
at  Kilsyth,  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  in  1742,  is  emi- 
nently seasonable,  when,  through  divine  mercy,  nearly  the 
same  portions  of  that  favored  country  have  been  blessed  with  a 
renewed  work  of  a  similarly  gracious  character.  It  cannot  be  read 
without  interest  and  advantage.  The  volume  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Milner  is  intended,  as  he  informs  us,  '  to  gain  attention  to  special 

*  religious  services/  as  constituting  an  instrumentality  of  impor- 
tant adaptation  to  usefulness.  It  consists  first  of  some  general 
remarks  on  this  topic ;  and  then  of  a  series  of  addresses  to^  per- 
sons of  various  character — to  hearers  of  the  gospel,  to  the  indif- 
ferent, to  the  procrastinating,  to  the  favorably  disposed,  to  the 
sincere  inquirer,  to  the  new  convert,  to  the  Christian,  and  to  the 
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church.  The  topics  brought  up  in  such  a  course  would  afford 
occasion  for  many  remarks,  not  without  interest  and  importance; 
but,  after  our  protracted  notice  of  other  works,  we  are  compelled 
to  dismiss  this  volume  with  a  general  recommendation,  as  well  as 
the  one  which  we  have  placed  last  on  our  list. 
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T  N  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  rash  and  dogmatical  judgment,  Chris- 
■*-  tianity  affords  the  noblest  and  fittest  themes  for  poetical  com- 
position. The  dark  and  unfathomable  mir>e,  the  boundless  ocean, 
and  the  starry  heavens  with  their  universe  of  worlds,  furnish  but 
feeble  emblems  of  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Christian  sj^stem. 
And  the  whole  subject  of  religion  has  an  adaptation  to  our  own 
interests  and  to  all  our  tenderest  feelings,  which  recommends  it 
to  the  human  heart.  The  soul  of  man,  even  in  its  fallen  and 
most  degraded  condition,  never  abandons  its  hope  of  immortality, 
but  clings  to  it  even  amidst  the  most  degrading  errors  and  crimes 
of  heathenism  itself. 

While  the  poets  of  the  ancient  world  introduced  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  their  superstition  into  all  their  principal  compositionsj 
and  wove  the  fables  of  their  disgusting  mythology  into  the  texture 
of  their  poems,  it  is  a  reproach  to  Christian  nations  that  our 
modern  bards  make  so  little  use  of  the  mysteries  and  glories  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  that  they  so  seldom  even  recognize  Chris- 
tianity in  their  productions.  In  our  own  country  this  has  been 
the  case  to  a  disgraceful  extent  in  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries ;  even  among  those  authors  who  are 
irreproachable  on  the  score  of  morality.  The  numerous  cantos 
of  Walter  Scott  have  little  direct  reference  to  religion.  In 
Southey's  poetry,  where  such  reference  is  far  more  frequent,  it 
is  of  a  very  questionable  and  latitudinarian  kind,  coming  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  Romish  superstition,  sometimes  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Mahometanism,  or  in  the  grotesque  and  hideous  form  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology ;  while  the  pretensions  of  each  creed  are 
urged  in  turn,  as  if  each  were  equally  true  and  important,  with  a 
gravity  unbecoming  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant.  The  pages  of 
Wordsworth  are  pervaded  by  a  beautiful  but  cold  philosophy, 
which  has  only  a  distant  and  scarcely  recognizable  affinity  to  the 
Christian  system.     But,  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  Byron  and 
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Moore,  two  of  our  poets  who  have  sinned  most  against  the  morals 
and  decencies  of  a  Christian  country,  have  made  some  attempts 
at  sacred  poetry,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  total 
failures.  Thus  by  our  greatest  modern  poets  little  has  been  done 
in  aid  of  religion ;  by  those  nobly-gifted  minds  whose  works  are 
printed  in  every  foreign  country,  and  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  read  by  all  the  literary  world,  how 
little  has  been  done  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race  ! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  when  sacred  poetry  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  when  it  was  usual  for  the  poet  to  dedicate  some 
of  the  efforts  of  his  genius  to  the  service  of  the  temple  or  the 
oratory.  And  there  is  this  remarkable  singularity  in  the  sacred 
compositions  of  our  elder  poets,  that  they  have  no  remote  and 
dubious  reference  to  Christian  doctrines ;  they  are  not  such 
attempts  at  praise  as  may  be  offered  up  with  equal  propriety  to 
'  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord ;'  but  they  recognize  at  once  the  most 
distinguishing  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  are 
essentially  and  only  Christian. 

The  following  '  Hymn  to  God  the  Father,'  by  Ben  Jonson, 
will  show  the  general  character  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  period 
we  refer  to. 

'  Hear  me,  O  God,  '  Who  more  can  crave 

A  broken  heart  Than  thou  hast  done  ? 

Is  my  best  part  :  That  gav'st  a  Son 

Use  still  thy  rod.  To  free  a  slave  : 

That  I  may  prove  First  made  of  nought 

Therein  thy  love.  With  all  since  bought. 

'  If  thou  hadst  not  '  Sin,  death,  and  hell. 

Been  stern  to  me.  His  glorious  name 

But  left  me  free.  Quite  overcame  ; 

I  had  forgot  Yet  I  rebel. 

Myself  and  thee.  And  slight  the  same. 

*  For  sin's  so  sweet,  *  But  I'll  come  in, 
As  minds  ill  bent  Before  my  loss 

Rarely  repent.  Me  further  toss. 

Until  they  meet  As  sure  to  win 
Their  punishment.  Under  his  cross.' 

Of  our  early  poets  there  are  but  few  who  deserve  to  be  called 
very  great.  Till  Chaucer  appeared  we  had  no  poetical  composi- 
tions of  very  general  or  lasting  reputation  :  and  his  works,  though 
they  continue  to  be  published  and  read  in  our  own  day,  are  kept 
chiefly  in   the   libraries   of  the  learned,  and,   by   their   antique 
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orthography  and  phraseology,  repel  the  curiosity  of  common 
readers.  A  long  period  elapsed  between  him  and  Spenser ;  but 
the  Faery  Queene  indicates  a  vast  improvement  in  the  art  of 
poetry.  The  teeming  fancy  of  Spenser  poured  forth  at  will  its 
exuberant  stores ;  ever-shifting  visions  of  chivalry  and  romance 
pass  before  the  view  of  the  reader  ;  mingled  by  turns  with  scenes 
of  beauty,  and  with  terrible  forms  of  witchcraft  and  magic.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  its  universally  acknowledged  excellence,  the 
Faery  Queene  palls  upon  us ;  and  we  have  rarely  known  even  a 
determined  reader  who,  in  these  degenerate  days,  could  achieve 
a  perusal  of  the  whole  poem.  From  his  age,  till  the  appearance 
of  Milton,  no  one,  except  Shakespeare,  can  be  called  a  first-rate 
poet ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  even  his  glory  is  lost  in  the  superior 
lustre  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  carried  the  art  to 
perfection,  and,  for  beauty  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  for  sublimity, 
in  his  minor  poems,  as  well  as  in  his  greatest  work,  stands  un- 
rivalled and  alone.  Comus  and  Lycidas  contain  passages  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  any  other  man. 

It  is  the  province  of  poetry,  not  so  much  to  give  us  exact 
copies  of  nature,  with  all  its  minutiae  and  imperfections,  as  to 
present  us  with  certain  general  resemblances.  The  poet,  like 
the  painter,  selects  and  arranges  various  objects,  each  of  which  is 
beautiful  in  itself;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  combined, 
is  that  we  have  something  above  nature.  The  poet  creates  out 
of  the  wealth  of  his  own  imagination,  but  the  new  world  which 
he  forms  and  peoples,  must  bear  some  general  resemblance  to 
that  which  we  see  existing  around  us.  Thus  in  the  epopee  and 
the  drama  some  of  the  most  beautiful  or  striking  personages  are 
purely  ideal,  as  the  Ariel,  the  Oberon,  and  Titania  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Satan  of  Milton  :  for  though  Satan  is  a  really 
existing  personage,  we  never  suppose  that  Milton's  description  of 
him  is  correct.  It  is  a  purely  poetical  character,  in  which  the 
gloomy  and  repulsive  parts  are  softened,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
attractiveness  is  imparted  to  the  fiend  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

In  the  poetical  hemisphere,  as  in  that  of  nature,  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  are  seen  scattered  only  here  and  there,  with  wide 
intervals.  But  in  the  space  between  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
there  are  some  bright  constellations  which  have  been  little  noticed 
by  the  common  observer.  The  poets  who  flourished  in  the  long 
period  extending  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles 
the  Second,  are  almost  unknown  to  general  readers ;  yet  their 
merits  are  of  a  high  order.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  we  could 
not  recommend,  because  they  are  disfigured  by  the  gross  indeli- 
cacy which  belonged  to  their  age.  But  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  this  period,  and 
will  present  them  with  a  poetical  anthology  which  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  change   the   figure)  we  hope  will  induce  a  desire  to 
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become  better  acquainted  with  those  fragrant  gardens  from  which 
we  have  plucked  a  few  blossoms.  This  we  shall  do  from  one  of 
the  two  volumes  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  in  the  hope  that  our  specimens  may  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  the  whole. 

We  begin  our  extracts  with  two  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  from 
the  version  of  George  Sandys,  the  well  known  oriental  traveller, 
who  died  in  the  year  1 643.  The  force,  and  fire,  and  harmony  of 
the  versification  ought  to  have  preserved  them  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  amply  justify  the  eulogy  of 
Bishop  H.  King. 

PSALM  XX. 

*  The  Lord  in  thy  adversity 

Regard  thy  cry ; 
Great  Jacob's  God  with  safety  arm,  , 

And  shield  from  harm  ; 
Help  from  his  sanctuary  send, 
And  out  of  Sion  thee  defend. 

'  Thy  odours  which  pure  flames  consume 

Be  his  perfume. 
May  he  accept  thy  sacrifice, 

Fir'd  from  the  skies. 
For  ever  thy  endeavors  bless, 
And  crown  thy  counsel  with  success. 

'  We  \vill  of  thy  deliverance  sing. 

Triumphant  King  : 
Our  ensigns  in  that  prayed-for  day 

With  joy  display ; 
Even  in  the  name  of  God,     O  still 
May  He  thy  just  desires  fulfil ! 

'  Now  know  I  his  anointed  he 

Will  hear,  and  free  ; 
With  saving  hand  and  mighty  power. 

From  his  high  tower. 
They  trust  in  horse,  in  chariots  those  ; 
Our  trust  we  in  our  God  repose. 

'  Their  wounded  limbs  in  anguish  bend. 

To  death  descend : 
But  we  in  fervor  of  the  fight 

Have  stood  upright. 
O  save  us  Lord  -,  thy  suppliant's  hear ; 
And  in  our  aid,  great  King,  appear.' 

PSALM  C. 

'  All  from  the  sun's  uprise. 
Unto  his  setting  rays, 
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Resound  in  jubilees 

The  great  Jehovah's  praise. 
Him  serve  alone  ; 
In  triumph  bring 
Your  gifts,  and  sing 
Before  his  throne. 

*  Man  drew  from  man  his  birtb^  ^ 

But  God  his  noble  frame 
Built  of  the  ruddy  earth, 
Fill'd  with  celestial  flame- 
His  sons  we  are  ; 
Sheep  by  him  led, 
Preserv'd  and  fed 
With  tender  care. 

'  O  to  his  portals  press 

In  your  divine  resorts  : 
With  thanks  his  power  profess. 
And  praise  him  in  his  courts. 
How  good  !     How  pure  ! 
His  mercies  last  : 
His  promise  past 
For  ever  sure.' 

Amongst  the  sacred  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
brothers,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  occupy  a  high  rank.  Their 
father,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  was  himself  an  aspirant  to  poetical 
fame ;  and  their  cousin  John,  the  dramatist,  was  the  associate  of 
Beaumont.  The  Purple  Island,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
Phineas,  well  known  to  students  of  our  early  literature,  is  an 
allegorical  poem,  descriptive  of  the  human  body  and  soul. 
Though  this  production,  as  a  whole,  would  not  please  the  more 
correct  and  refined  taste  of  the  present  times,  it  is  the  work  of 
a  genuine  poet,  and  abounds  in  fine  passages.  The  following- 
stanzas  on  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  his  church  are  from  the 
close  of  the  poem. 

*  The  fair  Eclecta,  who  with  widow'd  brow, 

Her  absent  Lord  long  mourn'd  in  sad  array. 
Now  silken  linen  cloth'd  like  frozen  snow. 

Whose  silver  spanglets  sparkle  'gainst  the  day  ; 
This  shining  robe  her  Lord  himself  had  wrought, 
While  he  her  loss  with  hundred  presents  sought, 
And  it  with  many  a  wound,  and  many  a  torment  bought  ! 

'  And  thus  array'd,  her  heavenly  beauties  shin'd 
(Drawing  their  beams  from  his  most  glorious  face) 

Like  to  a  precious  jasper,  pure,  refin'd. 

Which  with  a  crystal  mix'd,  much  mends  his  grace ; 
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The  golden  stars  a  garland  fair  did  frame 
To  crown  her  locks  ;  the  sun  lay  hid  for  shame, 
And  yielded  all  his  beams  to  her  more  glorious  flame. 

»  *  *  *  » 

*  Run  now,  you  shepherd-swains  ;  ah  {  run  you  thither. 

Where  this  fair  bridegroom  leads  the  blessed  way  : 
And  haste,  you  lovely  maids,  haste  you  together 
With  this  sweet  bride,  while  yet  the  sunshine  day 

Guides  your  blind  steps  ;  while  yet  loud  summons  call 
That  every  wood  and  hill  resounds  withal, 
Come,  Hymen,  Hymen  come,  drest  in  thy  golden  pall. 

*  The  sounding  echo  back  the  music  flung, 

While  heavenly  spheres  unto  the  voices  play'd. 
But  lo  !  the  day  is  ended  with  my  song. 

And  sporting  bathes  with  that  fair  ocean  maid  : 

Stoop  now  thy  wing,  my  muse,  now  stoop  thee  low  : 
Hence  may'st  thou  freely  play,  and  rest  thee  now. 
While  here  I  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  willow  bough  !' 

This  is  true  poetry :  and  so  is  the  exquisite  gem  that  follows. 

HYMN. 

'  Drop,  drop,  slow  tears. 

And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet, 
Which  brourrht  from  heaven 

The  news  and  Prince  of  Peace.  ' 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 

His  mercies  to  entreat, 
To  cry  for  vengeance 

Sin  doth  never  cease. 
In  yon  deep  flood 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 
Nor  let  his  eye 

See  sin,  but  through  my  tears.* 

Mr.  Cattermole's  first  volume  is  enriched  with  the  whole  of 
Giles  Fletcher's  'Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,'  'with  the  ex- 
'  ception  of  a  very  few  unimportant  stanzas.'  This  beautiful 
poem  is  divided  into  four  parts :  in  the  first  of  which,  Christ's 
victory  in  heaven,  we  have  the  solemn  consultation  of  Justice  and 
Mercy  concerning  lost  man ;  in  the  second,  Christ's  victory  on 
earth,  his  temptation  by  Satan ;  in  the  third,  Christ's  triumph 
over  death,  a  description  of  circumstances  connected  M'ith  his 
passion  ;  in  the  fourth,  Christ's  triumph  after  death,  his  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  and  glory  in  heaven.  It  will  be  seen  that  here 
is  ample  room  for  the  genius  of  a  Milton ;  and  it  is  great  praise 
not  to  have  signally  failed  in  such  an  attempt.  This,  Fletcher 
has  not  done.     His  poem  is  full  of  beauties  ;  but  it  is  disfigured 
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by  many  of  the  vices  of  his  age,  by  forced  antitheses,  unnatural 
conceits,  and  by  a  most  absurd  mixture  of  pagan  mythology  with 
the  solemn  truths  of  revelation.  But  from  the  last  mentioned 
blemish  the  Paradise  Lost  is  not  free.  The  Fletchers  evidently 
took  the  Faery  Queene  as  their  model. 

There  is  true  poetic  grandeur  in  the  picture  of  Justice. 

'  She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard,, 
Not  as  the  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind. 
But  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  compar'd 
Her  eye  with  heaven's,  so,  and  more  brightly  shin'd 
Her  lamping  sight ;  for  she  the  same  could  wind 
Into  the  solid  heart,  and  with  her  ears 
The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears, 
And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  wears. 

*  No  riot  of  affection  revel  kept 
Within  her  breast,  but  a  still  apathy 
Possessed  all  her  soul,  which  softly  slept. 
Securely,  without  tempest ;  no  sad  cry 
Awakes  her  pity,  but  wrong'd  Poverty, 

Sending  her  eyes  to  heaven  swimming  in  tears : 

And  hideous  clamors  ever  struck  her  ears. 
Whetting  the  blazing  sword  that  in  her  hand  she  bears. 

'  The  winged  lightning  is  her  Mercury, 

And  round  about  her  mighty  thunders  sound; 

Impatient  of  himself  lies  pining  by 

Pale  Sickness,  with  his  kercher'd  head  up  wound. 

And  thousand  noisome  plagues  attend  her  round : 

But  if  her  cloudy  brow  but  once  grow  foul. 

The  flints  do  melt,  the  rocks  to  water  roll, 
And  airy  mountains  shake,  and  frighted  shadows  howl.' 

The  interposition  of  mercy  is  also  well  conceived,  and  beauti- 
fully painted ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extraction,  and  abridgment 
would  spoil  it.. 

A  few  stanzas  from  the  fourth  part  of  this  poem  will  be  suffi- 
cient, we  hope,  to  inspire  our  readers  with  a  desire  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  whole.  The  author  treats  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 

'  But  now  the  second  morning,  from  her  bower. 

Began  to  glisten  in  her  beams  ;  and  now 

The  roses  of  the  day  began  to  flower 

In  the  eastern  garden ;  for  heaven's  smiling  brow 

Half  insolent  for  joy  began  to  show  : 

The  early  sun  came  lively  dancing  out. 

And  the  brag  lambs  ran  wantoning  about, 
That  heaven  and  earth  might  seem  in  triumph  both  to  shout. 
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'  Say,  Earth,  why  hast  thou  got  thee  new  attire. 

And  stick'st  thy  habit  full  of  daisies  red  ? 

Seems  that  thou  dost  to  some  high  thought  aspire, 

And  some  new-found-out  bridegroom  mean'st  to  wed  : 

Tell  me,  ye  trees,  so  fresh  apparalled. 

So  never  let  the  spiteful  canker  waste  you. 
So  never  let  the  heavens  with  lightning  blast  you. 
Why  go  you  now  so  trimly  drest,  or  whither  haste  you  ? 

***** 

'  Ye  primroses  and  purple  violets. 

Tell  me,  why  blaze  ye  from  your  leafy  bed. 

And  woo  men's  hands  to  rent  you  from  your  sets, 

As  though  you  would  somewhere  be  carried, 

With  fresh  perfumes  and  velvets  garnished  ? 
But  ah  !  I  need  not  ask,  'tis  surely  so. 
You  all  would  to  your  Saviour's  triumph  go  : 
There  would  you  all  await,  and  humble  homage  do. 

***** 

*  There  might  the  violet  and  primrose  sweet, 
Beams  of  more  lively,  and  more  lovely  grace, 
Arising  from  their  beds  of  incense,  meet ; 
There  should  the  swallow  see  new  life  embrace 
Dead  ashes,  and  the  grave  unveil  his  face. 

To  let  the  living  form  his  bowels  creep. 

Unable  longer  his  o\',  u  dead  to  keep  ; 

There  heaven  and  earth  should  see  their  Lord  awake  from  sleep. 

*  #  *  *  *• 

'  Toss  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  gates. 

And  let  the  Prince  of  glory  enter  in  ! 

At  whose  brave  A'oUey  of  siderial  states. 

The  sun  to  blush  and  stars  grow  pale,  were  seen  ; 

When  leaping  first  from  earth,  he  did  begin 

To  climb  his  angel  wings  :  then  open  hang 

Your  crystal  doors  !'  so  all  the  chorus  sang 
Of  heavenly  birds,  as  to  the  stars  they  nimbly  sprang. 

'  Hark  !  how  the  floods  clap  their  applauding  hands. 
The  pleasant  valleys  singing  for  delight ; 
The  wanton  mountains  dance  about  the  lands. 
The  while  the  fields,  struck  with  the  heavenly  light, 
Set  all  their  flowers  a  smiling;  at  the  sight : 

The  trees  laugh  with  their  blossoms,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  triumphant  shout  of  praise,  that  crown'd 
The  flaming  Lamb,  breaking  through  heaven  hath  passage  found. 

'  Out  leap  the  antique  patriarchs,  all  in  haste. 
To  see  the  powers  of  hell  in  triumph  led. 
And  with  small  stars  a  garland  interchas'd 
Of  olive-leaves  they  bore  to  crown  his  head. 
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That  was  before  with  thorns  degloried  : 

After  these  flew, the  prophets,  brightly  stol'd 
In  shining  lawn,  and  wimpled  manifold, 
Striking  their  ivory  harps,  strung  all  in  cords  of  gold. 

'  To  which  the  saints  victorious  carols  sung, 
Ten  thousand  saints  at  once,  that  with  the  sound 
The  hollow  vaults  of  heaven  for  triumph  rung  : 
The  cherubim  their  clamours  did  confound 
With  all  the  rest^  and  clapt  their  wings  around : 
Down  from  their  thrones  the  dominations  flow. 
And  at  his  feet  their  cro^vns  and  sceptres  throw, 
And  all  the  princely  souls  fell  on  their  faces  low.' 

That  both  the  Fletchers  owed  much  to  the  study  of  Spenser  is 
evident  to  an  attentive  reader  of  their  works.  The  author  of  the 
Faery  Queene  has  had  a  commanding  influence  on  many  of  the 
poets  of  after  times.  Nor  were  these  brothers  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  master ;  and  even  excelled  him  in  devoting  their  genius 
to  nobler,  because  more  useful,  subjects. 

Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  will  suffer  but  little  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Paradise  Regained.  If  it  wants  the  majestic 
conception  and  the  lofty  diction  of  Milton,  it  is  in  many  places 
equal  in  melody  and  beauty  of  illustration,  while  it  is  superior  in 
variety  of  incident.  To  us  the  whole  poem  is  more  fall  of  interest : 
for  the  Paradise  Regained  disappoints  the  reader,  by  concluding 
with  Christ's  victory  over  Satan,  instead  of  carrying  us  through 
the  eventful  and  awful  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death. 
But  Fletcher  brings  his  poem  to  its  natural  close  by  accompanj^- 
ing  the  crucified  and  triumphant  Redeemer  to  heaven. 

The  principal  and  characteristic  merit  of  this  poem,  however, 
is  not  its  grandeur  as  a  whole,  though  in  that  it  is  not  deficient ; 
but  the  sweetness  of  detached  passages,  the  music  of  its  language, 
and  the  delicate  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  Yet  these  are  found, 
like  gems  in  the  mine,  in  near  connexion  with  much  that  is 
rough  and  unshapely.  The  glittering  spar  and  the  native  gold 
occur  amidst  masses  of  dull  and  unattractive  ore  ;  but  the  spark- 
ling passages  of  the  poet,  like  the  diamonds  and  the  gold,  amply 
repay  the  seeker's  labor.  Some  of  these  beauties  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  ;  and  will  close  our  notice  of  Giles  Fletcher 
with  the  lovely  stanzas  which  open  the  third  book ;  and  which, 
thougli  sometimes  obscure  in  meaning,  yet  delight  the  ear  with 
their  music. 

'  So  down  the  silver  streams  of  Eridan, 
On  either  side  bank'd  with  a  lily  wall. 
Whiter  than  both  rides  the  triumphant  swan, 
And  sings  his  dirge,  and  prophesies  his  fall, 
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Diving  into  his  watery  funeral  : 

But  Eridan  to  Cedron  must  submit 
His  flowery  shore  ;  nor  can  he  envy  it, 
If  when  Apollo  sings  his  swans  do  silent  sit. 

'  That  heavenly  voice  I  more  delight  to  hear. 
Than  gentle  airs  to  breathe,  or  soothing  waves 
Against  the  sounding  rocks  their  bosoms  tear. 
Or  whistling  reeds,  that  rutty  Jordan  laves, 
And  with  their  verdure  his  white  head  embraves, 
To  chide  the  v\dnds,  or  hiving  bees,  that  fly 
About  the  laughing  blooms  of  sallowy, 
Rocking  asleep  the  idle  grooms  that  lazy  lie.' 

Of  the  third-rate  poets  of  tliis  age,  Wither  and  Quarles  are 
two  of  the  most  remarkable.  Popular  in  their  own  day,  their 
voluminous  writings  have  fallen  into  general  neglect;  yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  them  many  beautiful  pas- 
sages. The  '  Emblems  '  of  Quarles  may  still  be  met  with  in  the 
poor  man's  cottage,  with  their  ludicrous  accompaniment  of  prints, 
wliich,  from  their  striking  oddity,  have  perhaps  generally  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  poetry.  But  this  book  appears  to  have 
met  with  unfair  treatment,  having  been  tampered  with  and 
garbled  by  unprincipled  editors,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  obtaining  a  correct  copy.  The  general  style,  however, 
of  both  these  poets  is  heavy,  and  wanting  in  refinement.  There 
is  a  deficiency  of  genius,  a  paucity  of  those  brilliant  passages, 
those  electric  thoughts,  and  musical  phrases,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  works  of  a  true  poet.  Even  their  best  passages  are 
too  near  to  mediocrity.  They  please ;  but  they  neither  surprise 
nor  charm.  Mr.  Catterraole  has  given  a  few  extracts  from 
Wither,  and  many  from  Quarles ;  of  which  our  limited  space 
precludes  our  making  any  use. 

In  passing  from  Quarles  to  George  Herbert,  we  are  conscious 
of  an  emotion  like  that  which  the  traveller  feels  when  he  leaves  a 
tract  of  country  where  the  landscape  possesses  no  extraordinary 
interest,  and  enters  upon  scenery  which  is  highly  picturesque, 
and  which  presents  new  and  striking  changes  at  every  turn  of  the 
road  :  or,  our  emotion  is  like  that  of  the  same  traveller,  when, 
after  the  mists  and  clouds  of  morning,  the  sun  bursts  forth,  and 
gives  light  and  color  to  the  unvarying  grey  of  the  picture.  The 
poems  of  Herbert  are  full  of  light.  They  have  much  of  the  sun- 
shine of  genius;  but  more  of  the  brighter  and  lovelier  glow  of 
piety.  This  is  the  charm  which  we  feel  even  in  his  most  trivial 
compositions.  He  is  as  quaint  and  full  of  conceits  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  poems  in  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  something  that  offends  our  judgment;  but, 
however  odd  the   turn  of  thought   may  be,  the  warmth  of  piety 
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with  which  it  is  accompanied  gives  it  a  loveliness  which  belongs 
not  to  itself. 

The  life  also  of  Herbert  was  of  that  devout  and  holy  character 
which  gives  an  irresistible  recommendation  to  an  author's  writings. 
He  not  only  practised  what  he  taught,  but  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, as  to  distinguish  him  from  common  men,  to  fit  him  for  an 
example,  and  incline  us  to  listen  to  his  instructions.  His  bio- 
graphy, by  Izaak  Walton,  is  generally  known.  It  is  written  with 
all  the  good  old  man's  gentle  enthusiasm,  and  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  language.  But  had  Herbert  not  had  a  tenth  of  the 
excellencies  which  really  belonged  to  him,  he  would,  in  Izaak's 
estimation,  have  been  a  saint  of  the  first  water:  for  he  was  both  a 
Churchman  and  an  angler.  To  have  appeared  in  either  of  these 
characters  would  have  ensured  him  no  mean  panegyric;  but 
where  both  were  conjoined  there  was  the  last  touch  of  perfection. 
Walton  would  scarcely  have  looked  on  an  apostle  with  greater 
reverence  ;  and  he  himself  somewhere  intimates  that  these  fathers 
of  the  church  are  entitled  to  additional  respect  because  of  their 
piscatory  occupations. 

George,  the  poet,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  well  known  to  literary  men,  as  a  writer  of  an  original 
but  eccentric  turn  of  mind.  The  early  life  of  the  poet  was  passed 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  was 
made  public  orator,  in  which  capacity  he  was  introduced  to  King 
James  the  First,  and  received  many  indications  of  his  favor. 
Allured  by  the  charms  of  a  court  life,  he  in  a  great  degree  aban- 
doned the  calm  retreats  of  his  college,  and  the  pleasures  of 
literature;  till  the  death  of  two  of  his  patrons,  and  soon  after  that 
of  the  king  himself,  left  him  without  hope  of  preferment.  From 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and,  whether  disappointed  ambition,  or  whatever  other 
feeling,  was  the  first  motive  to  this  important  step,  the  sincerity 
of  his  piety  cannot  be  questioned. 

Herbert  is  the  poet  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  confess 
that  this  circumstance,  more  than  all  his  quaintness,  lessens  our 
sympathy  with  his  writings.  His  attachment  to  his  church 
amounts  almost  to  a  disease.  It  might  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  his  education  and  position  in  society;  but  we  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  a  defect  in  his  mental  constitution  that  he  appears 
to  have  beheld  no  beauty  in  the  Christian  system  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  Anglican  rites  and  ceremonies.  Christianity 
is,  in  his  poems,  so  identified  with  his  own  church  that  a  Christian 
of  another  communion  can  sometimes  hardly  recognize  its  features 
in  the  poet's  description. 

We  are  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  those  sublime  emotions 
produced  by  the  noble  style  of  architecture  employed  in  our 
cathedrals.     We  have,  in   the  days  of  our  youth,  felt  the  glow 
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which  is  inspired  by  the  g-orgeous  perspective  of  aisle  and  roof ; 
and  '  storied  windows  richly  dight ;'  and  by  all  that  may,  not 
unappropriately,  be  called  the  romantic  in  religion.  But  time 
and  truth,  fatal  antagonists  of  romance,  have  dispelled  the  charm; 
and,  in  place  of  the  splendid  illusions  of  fancy,  have  left  stern  and 
sober  realities.  The  village  spire,  which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  British  landscape,  instead  of  awakening  pleasing  emotions, 
painfully  reminds  us  of  a  mischievous  ecclesiastical  system,  which 
has  for  ages  perpetuated  ignorance,  inculcated  fatal  errors,  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  religion,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  men.* 

In  some  of  the  following  specimens  of  Herbert's  poetry  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  appears  to  us  a  blemish,  and 
not  a  beauty. 

'THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

*  I  JOY,  dear  mother,  when  I  view. 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  and  hue. 

Both  sweet  and  bright, 

*  Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place ; 
And  dates  her  letter  from  thy  face. 

When  she  doth  write. 

*  A  fine  aspect,  in  fit  array, 
Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay, 

Shows  who  is  best. 


*  In  the  form  of  baptism  for  infants,  as  well  as  in  tlie  catechism,  the  Church 
of  England  teaches  that  the  infant,  when  baptized,  is  regenerated  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  received  as  the  child  of  God  by  adoption.  In  the  order 
of  confirmation,  the  bishop  plainly  declares  that  the  children  brought  to 
be  confirmed  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ;  while  the 
only  qualification  requisite  is  their  being  able  to  say  '  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
Praj'cr,  and  the  ten  commandments,'  and  to  'answer  to  the  other  ques- 
tions of  this  short  catechism.'  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  minister 
employs  the  following  awful  language  :  '  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

But  however  fatal  the  influence  of  these  false  doctrines  may  be  on  an 
ignorant  population,  they  are  probably  exceeded  in  efiect  by  the  burial 
service.  There  are  many  thousands  of  persons  who  live  in  habitual  neglect 
of  all  public  worship,  and  in  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime.  The 
only  occasion,  excepting  marriage,  on  which  these  people  attend  the  church  is  at 
the  funeral  of  a  relative.  The  deceased  person  may  have  been,  in  all  respects, 
like  themselves,  ignorant  of  religion,  and  practically  wicked.  Yet  they  hear 
the  officiating  minister  pronounce  him  blessed,  and  represent  him  as  reposing 
in  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life ;  and  they  return  to  a  fife 
of  crime  with  the  assurance  that  it  M'ill  end  in  their  admission  into  heaven. 
How  dreadfully  destructive  must  the  teaching  of  this  church  be  ;  and  hovir 
many  thousands  must  have  been  led,  by  its  false  doctrines,  to  everlasting 
ruin !  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  sympathise  with  its 
poetry  ;  and  why  '  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell'  has  for  us  no  cliarm, 
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'  Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare ; 
For  all  they  either  painted  are. 

Or  else  undress'd. 

'  She,  on  the  hills,  which  wantonly 
Allureth  all,  in  hope  to  be 

By  her  preferr'd, 

'  Hath  kiss'd  so  long  her  painted  shrines. 
That  ev'n  her  face  by  kissing  shines. 
For  her  reward. 

'  She,  in  the  valley,  is  so  shy 
Of  dressing,  that  her  hair  doth  lie 
About  her  ears. 

'  While  she  avoids  her  neighbour's  pride. 
She  wholly  goes  on  th'  other  side, 

And  nothing  wears. 

'  But,  dearest  Mother  (what  those  miss). 
The  mean  thy  praise  and  glory  is  ; — 
And  long  may  be  ! 

'  Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace  ; 

And  none  but  thee.' 

The  two  little  poems  which  follow,  are,  in  almost  every  stanza, 
characteristic  both  of  the  beauties  and  of  the  conceits  of  Herbert. 

^GOOD  FRIDAY. 

'  O  my  chief  good. 
How  shall  I  measure  out  thy  blood  ? 
How  shall  I  count  what  thee  befel. 
And  each  grief  tell  ? 

'  Shall  I  thy  woes 
Number,  according  to  thy  foes  ? 
Or,  since  one  star  show'd  thy  first  breath. 

Shall  all  thy  death  ? 

'  Or  shall  each  leaf, 
Which  falls  in  autumn,  score  a  grief? 
Or  cannot  leaves,  but  fruit,  be  sign 

Of  the  true  vine  ? 

'  Then  let  each  hour 
Of  my  whole  life  one  grief  devour  ; 
That  thy  distress  through  all  may  run. 

And  be  my  sun. 
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'  Or  rather  let 
My  sev'ral  sins  their  sorrows  get  ; 
That  as  each  beast  his  cure  doth  know. 
Each  sin  may  so.' 

'  EASTER. 

*  I  got  me  flowers  to  strew  thy  way  ; 

I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree  : 

But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day. 

And  brought'st  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

^  The  sun  arising  in  the  east, — 

Though  he  give  light,  and  the  east  perfume ; 

If  they  should  offer  to  contest 

With  thy  arising,  they  presume. 

'  Can  there  be  any  day  but  this, 
Though  many  suns  to  shine  endeavour? 
We  count  three  hundred  ;  but  we  miss : 
There  is  but  one ;  and  that  one,  ever.' 

The  fancy  of  Herbert  is  so  wild  that,  at  every  flower  or  pebble 
by  the  roadside  it  starts,  and  runs  away  with  him ;  nor  does  any 
rhetorical  curb  seem  adequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  and  con- 
trolling it.  The  poem  on  *  Sunday  '  very  fairly  exemplifies  the 
untamed  character  of  his  muse ;  for  whicis  purpose  a  few  stanzas 
from  it  will  be  sufficient.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  ex- 
travagance of  its  conceits  does  not  destroy  its  beauty,  which  is  of 
a  high  order. 

'  Sundays  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare. 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

*  The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

'This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  inclose  this  light  for  his  ; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
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Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 
And  made  a  garden  there^  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wounds. 

***** 

'  Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  !' 

Some  of  the  verses  of  this  poet  have  a  sweetness  which  lan- 
guage cannot  surpass ;  but  the  delightful  effect  produced  by  their 
melody  is  weakened  by  the  occurrence  of  some  homely  phrase  or 
simile  which  offends  and  disgusts  the  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of 
more  modern  times.  An  instance  of  this  juxtaposition  of  beauty 
and  defect  may  be  seen  in  the  well  known  little  poem  entitled 

'  VIRTUE. 

'  Sweet  day  !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  : 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

*  Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave  ; 
And  thou  must  die. 

*  Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses  ; 
A  box,  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 

My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes  : 
And  all  must  die. 

*  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives  ; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal^ 
Then  chiefly  lives.' 

These  lines,  altered  and  improved,  may  be  found,  set  to  the 
sweetest  music  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Musse  Solitarise. 

An  instance  of  Herbert's  devout  turn  of  mind  must  close  our 
extracts  from  this  author. 

'  GRATEFULNESS. 

'  Thou,  that  hast  given  so  much  to  me. 
Give  one  thing  more,  a  grateful  heart. 
See,  how  thy  beggar  works  on  thee 

By  art ! 
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'  He  makes  thy  gifts  occasion  more. 
And  says.  If  he  in  this  be  cross'd. 
All  thou  hast  given  him  heretofore 

Is  lost. 


*  Wherefore  I  cry,  and  cry  again, 
And  in  no  quiet  canst  thou  be. 
Till  I  a  thankful  heart  obtain 

Of  thee: 

*  Not — thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me  ; 
As  if  thy  blessings  had  spare  days  : 
But  such  a  heart,  whose  pulse  may  be 

Thy  praise. 

These  extracts  abundantly  show  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  not  wanting  in  beauty,  though  to  the 
mass  of  readers  little  known.  But  this  almost  untravelled  land 
would  amply  repay,  by  its  ten  thousand  sweets  and  treasures,  the 
devout  mind  that  should  penetrate  its  solitudes.  The  authors 
whom  we  have  quoted  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  multitude  who 
wrote  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  from  whom  it  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  extract  many  passages  of  great  beauty. 

Mr.  Cattermole  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  placing  so 
large  a  portion  of  these  treasures  within  the  reach  of  common 
readers:  for  most  of  the  passages  which  we  have  given, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  first  volume,  which  may  be  purchased 
separately  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  second 
volume,  which  is  yet  larger,  contains  many  beautiful  poems 
by  a  variety  of  authors,  among  whom  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  and  Vaughan,  contribute  a  large 
number  of  the  most  striking.  The  majority  of  readers  in 
the  religious  world  know  nothing  of  these  names  ;  and  we  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  inform  those  who  may  read  this  article,  at 
how  cheap  a  rate  they  may  furnish  themselves  with  poetical 
gems  more  precious  than  gold;  with  treasures  which,  while  they 
delight  the  mind,  will  also  amend  the  heart;  which  will  give 
blessed  comfort  to  the  afflicted  and  mournful  spirit,  and  help  the 
cheerfully  pious  to  sing  their  Saviour's  praise,  not  only  with 
Christian  exultation,  but  in  the  language  of  genuine  poetry. 

Of  the  collection  of  Herbert's  Poems  and  Remains  we  need  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  whicii  usually 
characterizes  the  publications  of  Mr.  Pickering. 
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Art.  V.  Maritime  Discovery  and  Christian  Missions,  considered  in 
their  7nutuctl  relations.  By  John  Campbell,  Author  of  '  Jethro.' 
Illustrated  with  engravings  by  G.  Baxter.     London  :  Snow.     1840. 

'^PHE  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  execution. 
-■-  The  first  portion  is  occupied  with  the  earlier  history  of  maritime 
discovery ;  and  the  remaining,  by  far  the  larger  portion,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  missionary  cause  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Missionary   Society,   up  to  the  period  of  the   departure  of  the 
lamented  Williams,  to  whose  charming  volume  the  present  "  is 
designed  to  form  a  companion."     The  title  of  the  book  is,  there- 
fore, more  applicable  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  part.     That 
which  relates    to  maritime   discovery  and   the    popish    missions, 
which   accompanied,  or  closely   followed  the  first  enterprises,  is 
as  admirably  performed  as  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
title;  but  to  limit  the  consideration  of  "Christian  missions"  in 
their  "  mutual  relations"  to  "  maritime  discovery,"  to  the  opera- 
tions of  one  society,   in   one  department  of  this  society's  labors, 
however  beautifully  the  relation  may  be  conducted,  will  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  complement  of  the  author's  announce- 
ment, although  the  missionary  achievements  in   the  South  Seas 
are  among  the  fairest   trophies  ever  won  by  Christianity  in  the 
wide  fields  thus  nobly  opened  up.     The  object  may  be  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  preface,   but  it  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
title,    which    is    indeed   a    most    happy    one.      The    first    four 
'  parts  '  of  the  publication  (the   whole  being   divided  into   nine 
unequal  parts)  leave  us   nothing   to   desire ;  but  after  the  proofs 
there    given   of    Mr.    Campbell's    masteiy    of   the    whole    sub- 
ject, we   regret  the   subsequent  limitation  of  his  aim,  when  he 
might  have  realized  the  much  higher  expectations  warranted  by 
the  title,  and  perhaps  by  the  dedication  of  his  woi'k.     The  ninth 
and  last  "  part"  is  made  up  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the   "  mutual  relations  ? "    and  even  were   it  as 
gei'mane  to  the  subject  in  hand,   as  it  appears   to   have  formed 
an  integral   part  of  the   original  plan,  surely  two  such  chapters 
^vere  superseded   by   the    recent    publication  of   Dr.   Morrison's 
elaborate  series  of  sketches.     To  sum  up  incidental  complaints, 
which  are   nevertheless  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise,  we 
must  also  vehemently  asseverate  that  the   want   of  maps   is  a 
sad   perplexity  in  such  a  volume.     This   defect  may  be  readily 
supplied.     Mr.  Baxter's  neat  engravings,  some  of  which  we  al- 
most think  we  have  seen  before,  will  not  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  a  general   chart;  in  addition   to  which  we  ought  to   have  at 
least,  an  accurate  map  of  tlie  "  South  Seas,"  with  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  missionary  settlements. 
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But  we  forget  all  these  objections,  when  we  return  to  the  work 
itself.  A  book  of  greater  interest  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with;  we  do  not  recollect  indeed  ever  to  have  perused  one 
with  more  interest.  Once  fairly  enter  upon  the  narrative,  and 
the  reader  will  find  it  impossible  to  stop — go  on  with  it  he 
must ;  and  he  will  proceed  to  the  end  with  increasing  delight. 
The  materials  are  abundant,  and  sufficiently  accessible  to  a  far  less 
pains-taking  student  than  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  dealt  with  them,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the 
highest  of  his  predecessors  in  this  instructive  department  of  lite- 
rary labor,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  quite  a  new  field  to  him. 
So  thoroughly,  however,  is  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
noble  subject — so  exemplary  has  been  his  diligence  and  so  logical 
his  arrangement — so  clear,  enlightened,  and  important  are  his 
general  principles — such  are  his  powers  of  rapid  condensation — 
such  the  charm  of  his  earnestness — such  the  freedom  and  skill  of 
his  vigorous  pencil — and  so  truly  does  he  seize  upon  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  his  diversified  topics — that  he  seems  quite  as 
much  at  home  in  this  novel  sphere,  as  when  treading  the  more 
frequented  paths  of  his  profession.  What  he  says  of  Columbus 
is  not  in  a  measure  inapplicable  to  himself  'that  he  never  seems 
'  to  labor  under  a  weight,  to  which  his  strength  is  not  equal.' 

The  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  since  this  work  was  announced;  and  he  hopes  an 
apology  will  be  found,  'in  the  greatness  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
'  jects,  and  the   extent  of  inquiry   necessary  to  their  successful 

•  prosecution,  and  in  the  laborious  care  which  has  been  em- 
'  ployed  in   its    preparation.     Of  the    attention    and   application 

*  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking,  the  author  deems  it  not  wholly 
'  inconsistent  with  sincere  diffidence  and  due  respect  for  the  public 
"  thus  to  speak;  for  if  he  has  failed,  it  will  only  deepen  his  hu- 
'  miliation  to  avow  the  extent  of  his  industry.'  So  far  from  failure 
the  author  has  produced  a  volume  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
we  predict  for  it  a  very  extensive  and  enduring  popularity. 

Mr.  Campbell  dedicates  his  work  to  '  The  Protestant  Mission- 
aries of  all  Denominations;'  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  there  is 
not  one  man  among  them,  so  lost  to  the  dignity  of  their  hallowed 
enterprise,  as  not  to  reciprocate  his  large,  fraternal  sympathy. 
There  may  not  be  the  actual  union  of  positive  co-operation  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  so  immense — where  all  the  labourers  engaged 
in  it  are  so  few — and  where  the  common  aim  is  the  momentous 
reality  of  salvation — undoubtedly  there  are,  a  goodly  number 
in  this  devoted  band  of  Evangelists,  who  feel  the  duty  and  rejoice 
in  the  privilege,  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  tender  interest  in 
each  other's  efforts,  and  deep  regard  for  each  other's  welfare. 
To  affect  a  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  yet  to  look 
upon  the  exertions  of  others,  who  may  not  happen  to  belong  to 
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our  own  sect,  with  feelings,  either  of  indifference  or  jealousy,  is 
one  of  the  most  abhorrent  exhibitions  under  heaven.  Let  more 
be  thought  of  the  character  and  less  of  the  creed,  of  our  fellow- 
laborers,  and  then  the  cause  of  missions  will  rise  to  its  just 
elevation.  We  wish  we  could  think  with  the  sanguine  author 
of  the  work  now  before  us,  in  reference  to  the  harmony 
of  '  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denominations.'  That 
they  are  essentially  united  in  the  prosecution  of  one  great  work, 
we  must  believe ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  as  yet, 
there  is  an  absence,  not  a  total,  but  a  lamentable  absence,  of  just 
and  systematic  mutual  appreciation.  Until  this  be  realized, 
the  spectacle  of  *  diversity,  distraction,  and  confusion,'  which  Mr. 
Campbell  says  the  European  churches  now  present,  must  be  re- 
flected in  all  their  foreign  operations. 

To  the  several  societies  formed  to  effect  one  grand  object, 
through  characteristical  agencies,  we  should  be  able,  without 
exaggeration  to  apply  what  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  most  glowing 
fits  of  enthusiasm,  said  of  the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  while  yet 
free  and  independent:  '  that  they  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors 

*  set  in  a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriotism, 
'  and  yet  all  capable,  as  a  Marathon  and  Plataea,  of  converging  to 

*  one  point,  and  consuming  the  common  foe.'  But  we  are  now 
referring,  not  so  much  to  the  respective  societies,  as  to  the 
missionaries:  and  we  have  not  to  complain  so  much  of  the  con- 
duct of  dissenting  missionaries  towards  each  other,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  what  are  called  '  the  church '  missionaries  towards 
their  dissenting  brethren  ;  and  this  not  so  much  when  they  are 
abroad,  as  when  they  are  at  home.  The  accursed  spirit  of  a 
national  hierarchy  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  all  this  estrange- 
ment. The  very  idea  of  one  minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel  re- 
garding another  with  indifference  or  treating  him  with  contempt ! 
Instances  of  such  conduct  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  a  case  w^hich  sets  the  evil  genius  of  a  state 
church  in  (if  possible)  a  still  stronger  point  of  view.  A  respec- 
able 'church  missionary,' comes  home,  takes  orders,  and  obtains 
the  presentation  of  one  of  the  new  '  voluntary'  churches — so  far 
so  good — but  he  finds  a  regularly  ordained,  evangelical,  dissenting 
minister  of  great  talents  and  high  character,  resident  in  his  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  who  had  built  a  small  chapel  at  his  own 
expense,  many  years  before  the  aristocracy  of  the  place  erected 
the  new  church  for  the  missionary,  and  had  long  preached  to  the 
poor,  who  heard  him  gladly.  The  missionary  goes  round  with 
the  landlords  to  the  cottages  of  these  poor  people,  and  compels 
them  on  pain  of  losing  their  employments,  to  go  no  more  to  the 
little  chapel,  but  to  attend  regularly  at  his  church  ;  and  these 
threats  often  repeated  and  occasionally  acted  upon,  are  but  too 
successful !     This    is    a    fact,  for    the    accuracy  of  which    we 
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can  vouch  on  our  personal  knowledge.  In  times  like  these, 
when  the  hierarchy  is  getting  more  rampant  the  better  it  is 
understood,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  mention  such  a  circum- 
stance, which  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  that  we  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  so  far  as  some  of 
'  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denominations'  are  concerned. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Campbell's  emphatic  warnings  on  this  subject 
as  well  as  his  animating  appeals,  may  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
proper  quarters. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  energetic  address  to  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  whole  of  which  we  have  been  much  struck 
our  author  contrasts  two  great  authorities.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  their  respective  views  of  the  results  of 
maritime  discovery  ;  showing  how  poor  and  low  were  the  brightest 
anticipations  of  the  economist ;  and  how  the  missionares  are  actually 
realising  what  the  moralist  feared  would  never  be  attempted  or 
regarded.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  extracts  have  ever  been 
presented  in  juxtaposition  before.  We  quote  the  passage  as  a 
sample  of  the  author's  oratorical,  not  of  his  narrative,  style.  Mr. 
C.  says  the  two  illustrious  men  were  "  friends;"  this,  if  we  may 
believe  Boswell,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

'  Had  Adam  Smith,  the  great  founder  of  the  School  of  true  Political 
Philosophy  in  Europe, — the  magnitude  of  whose  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion, comparison,  and  analysis,  was  equalled  only  by  his  boundless  sub- 
ject— lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have  seen  in  you  the  novel  instru- 
mentality appointed  for  realiziijg  his  own  sublime  and  glorious  antici- 
pations respecting  the  results  of  Maritime  Discovery,  t^nd  the  future 
harmony  and  felicity  of  our  distracted  world.  His  views  are  thus  set 
forth  in  his  immortal  work: — 

' '  The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  two  greatest  and  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  consequences  have 
already  been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  between  two  and  three 
centuries,  which  has  elapsed  since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can  have  been 
foreseen.  What  benefits  or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  may  here- 
after result  from  those  great  events,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee. 
By  uniting,  in  some  measure,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  by 
enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to  increase  one  another's 
enjoyments,  and  to  encourage  one  another's  industry,  their  general  ten- 
dency would  seem  to  be  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  benefits  which  can 
have  resulted  from  those  events  have  been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dread- 
ful misfortunes  which  they  have  occasioned.  These  misfortunes,  how- 
ever, seem  <o  have  arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  those  events  themselves.  At  the  particular  time  when 
these  discoveries  were  made,  the  superiority  of  force  happened  to  be  so 
great  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  tliey  were  enabled  to  commit 
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with  impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in  those  remote  countries.  Here- 
after, perhaps,  the  natives  of  those  countries  may  grow^  stronger,  as 
those  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage 
and  force,  which,  by  inspiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  in- 
justice of  independent  nations  into  some  sort  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  one  another.  But  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  establish  this  equality 
of  force,  than  that  mutual  communication  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  improvements,  which  an  extensive  commerce,  from  all  countries  to  all 
countries,  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it.' 

'  In  this  profound  passage,  philosophical  sagacity  has  done  its  utmost ; 
it  can  go  no  further.  Should  these  means  fail,  philosophy  knows  of 
nothing  more  by  which  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity  can  be  healed. 
But  even  this  lofty  flight  of  the  eagle-eyed  economist  has  made  only  a 
small  discovery  compared  with  the  disclosures  of  God's  word.  How 
clear  are  its  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  means !  How  bright 
and  glorious  are  its  anticipations  and  infallible  predictions,  in  respect 
of  the  end  !  Oh  !  how  feeble  and  purblind  is  the  highest  philosophy 
in  comparison  with  the  most  meagre  exhibition  of  true  Christianity  ! 

*  Where  speculation  ends,  there  revelation  only  begins.  Having 
listened  to  the  sage,  let  us  now  hear  the  prophet : — *  The  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  remember,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  ;  the  kindreds  of  the  na- 
tions shall  worship  before  him  ;  for  the  kingdom  is  his,  and  he  is  the 
governor  among  the  nations.'  '  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'  '  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.' 

'  Oh !  ye  servants  of  the  Most  High,  whom  the  Prince  of  Peace 
hath  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  '  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 
they  may  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  him  !'  for  you  the  gates  of  the 
ocean  were  opened,  and  the  high-way  of  the  waters,  both  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east,  explored  by  Columbus  and  De  Gama.  Those  mighty 
men  were  your  precursors.  Their  discoveries,  at  the  appointed  time, 
were  of  God  as  really  as  the  appearance  of  John  in  the  wilderness,  or 
the  conversion  and  appointment  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yours 
is  the  distinguished  honour,  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  distant  countries 
in  former  ages,  and  to  recompense  the  '  dreadful  misfortunes  '  which 
Smith  truly  declares  to  have  been  the  accidental  attendants  of  maritime 
discovery.  Those  nations  of  Europe  which  have  so  long  robbed  and 
oppressed  the  millions  of  other  climes,  shall  not  destroy  for  ever  !  The 
reign  of  their  rapacity  has  even  now  approached  its  everlasting  close  ! 
You,  their  Christian  sons  !  have  begun  to  atone  for  the  inhuman  bar- 
barity of  them,  your  cruel  fathers !  Europe — the  emporium  of  the 
aggregated  wealth  of  a  plundered  world — is  becoming  through  you  to 
that  very  world  the  fountain  of  life,  and  the  source  of  celestial  blessings  ! 

'  In  preparing  the  earlier  parts  of  the  following  volume,  while  sur- 
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veying  the  globe  as  it  stands  before  us,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  expanded  field  of  missionary  enterprise,  we  have  read  with  an 
emotion,  in  which  you  will  doubtless  participate,  the  remarkable  decla- 
rations, the  noble  views,  the  withering  censures,  of  the  great  moralist 
of  England,  in  relation  to  missions.  The  expanded  benevolence,  and 
the  stupendous  intellect,  of  Johnson  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
maritime  discovery  in  its  missionary  bearings  in  a  manner  which  will 
redound  more  to  his  honour,  in  the  future  and  better  ages  of  our  world, 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  whether  poetry,  prose,  history,  or  bio- 
graphy, combined.  It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  compare  the  Engbsh 
moralist  with  the  Scotch  philosopher,  and  to  see,  in  this  case,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  former,  although  he  wrote  long  antecedently  to  the 
latter.  Smith  and  Johnson  were  friends ;  but  they  were  men  in  all 
points  very  differently  constituted  ;  the  moralist,  notwithstanding  his 
ferocity,  had  in  his  heart  greatly  more  tenderness  and  benevolence  than 
the  calm,  but  cold  and  calculating  economist.  The  following  are  the 
declarations  of  Johnson  : — 

' '  In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John  II.,  died  Prince 
Henry,  the  first  encourager  of  remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement, 
patronage,  and  example,  distant  nations  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  each  other,  unknown  countries  have  been  brought  into  general 
view,  and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  What  mankind  has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and 
designs  of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare,  and  very  difficult 
to  estimate.  Much  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty 
committed  ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little  propagated,  and 
its  laws  have  been  outrageously  and  enormously  violated.  The  Europe- 
ans have  scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, and  extendcor- 
ruption  ;  to  arrogate  dominion  ■\vithout  right,  and  practise  cruelty  with- 
out incentive.  Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  oppressed,  if  the  designs 
of  Henry  had  slept  in  his  bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  op- 
pressors. But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that,  out  of  so  much  evil,  good 
may  sometimes  be  produced  ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  will  at 
last  illuminate  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  America,  though 
its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow,  when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
lives  of  Christians. 

' '  The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  recommended  their  doctrines 
by  their  sufferings  and  virtues  ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts  upon  ground  to  which 
they  had  no  right ;  nor  polluted  the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice 
of  trade,  or  the  insolence  of  power  !  What  may  still  raise  higher  the 
indignation  of  a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating  truth 
appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pursued  by  any  European  nation  ; 
no  means,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  savages.  When  a  fort  is 
built,  and  a  factory  established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is  most  easily  kept  in  sub- 
jection, and  that  by  enlightening  the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and 
usurpation  would  be  made  less  practicable,  and  less  secure.' 

'  Brethren  and  fathers  !  you  can  read  these  awful  paragraphs  of  the 
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author  of  the  Rambler,  without  a  blush.  Such,  however,  was  his  esti- 
mate of  all  missions  known  in  his  day ;  but  the  dust  of  Johnson  had 
slumbered  eleven  years  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  formation 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society — an  institution  against  Avhich  not  even 
one  of  the  objections  of  the  moralist  can  be  raised — an  institution 
wanting  in  nothing  which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  efficient  pro- 
secution of  the  mighty  enterprise.  Nor  is  that,  although  among  the 
first,  the  only  institution  of  which  these  things  may  be  safely  affirmed. 
The  question  of  missions,  like  every  other  appertaining  to  religion,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  now  more  clearly  understood  than  in  the 
days  of  Johnson ;  and  that  which  '  nations '  had  failed  to  do,  voluntary 
confederacies  of  believers  are  energetically  and  successfully  accom- 
plishing. JMeans  have,  for  more  than  a  whole  generation,  '  been  prac- 
tised with  diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  savages,' 
while  '  the  light  of  the  gospel '  has  at  last  illuminated  '  the  sands  of 
Africa,  and  the  deserts  of  America.'  The  millions  of  India,  and  of 
Polynesia  also,  awake  to  the  voice  of  love.  The  work  of  missions  is 
at  length  happily  wrested  from  the  hands  of  blood  and  rapine,  and 
carried  on  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ;  kings  and  commercial  com- 
panies begin  at  length  to  understand  more  clearly  their  own  province ; 
and  it  only  remains  now  for  the  churches  of  the  living  God  to  put  on 
their  strength,  and  to  put  forth  their  graces.' — Ded.  vii, — xiii. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  itself;  the  contents  of  which  may 
be  thus  briefly  summed  up.  The  events  preparatory  to  maritime 
discovery  are  discussed  in  part  I.,  in  three  chapters,  on  the  effects 
of  the  Crusades,  the  progress  of  eastern  travel,  and  the  invention 
of  the  compass.  Maritime  discovery  in  the  East,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  India,  occupy  the  five  chapters  of 
part  II.  The  wondrous  achievements  of  Columbus,  with  the  events 
succeeding  his  discovery,  are  related  in  the  six  chapters  of  part  III. 
The  Fourth  part  embraces  the  history  of  discovery  in  the  South. 
The  remaining  five  "  Parts  "  are  occupied  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  of  missions  in  England  and  America  (a  series  of 
chapters  which  certain  sneerers  at  the  qualifications  of  missionaries 
would  do  well  to  study)  ;  the  two  missionary  voyages  of  the  ship 
Duff"  to  the  South  Seas ;  a  most  luminous  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  society  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  gospel ;  and  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  conclude  this 
admirable  work. 

The  noble  manner  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  opens  up  the  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  to  the  enterprises  of  commerce  and  piety,  has 
been  already  hinted  at.  On  no  part  of  the  volume  has  he  bestowed 
more  pains  than  upon  this,  which  is  comprised  in  the  first  150 
pages  ;  although  every  portion  of  it  is  labored  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  fulness,  and  accuracy.  His  object  is  simple,  and  his 
method  logical ;    but,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  he  is  not 
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compelled  to  wander  from  either  in  order  to  sustain  attention,  or 
excite  admiration.  While  he  rises  with  the  inspiring  theme,  and 
narrates,  analyses,  condenses,  moralizes,  and  combines,  with 
all  the  plastic  power  of  conscious  energy,  he  preserves  the  straight- 
forward— ad  rem — business-like  character  throughout.  He  writes 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please — for  the  many,  not  for  the  few. 
He  writes  like  a  man  with  the  vigor  of  the  olden  time  in 
his  pen,  which  is  rare  to  be  met  with  in  these  days  of  senti- 
mental affectation,  and  puling  refinement.  Our  author's  style  is 
generally  in  accordance  with  his  matter.  If  there  be  a  fault  about 
it,  it  is  the  fault  of  over  much  force,  which  earnest  writers  are 
most  apt  to  run  into ;  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
appearance  of  effort.  The  style  seems  only  to  want  softening 
down  a  little,  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  colloquial  modulation, 
to  be  more  continuously  pleasing,  and  not  one  jot  less  effective. 
But,  knowing  well,  that  what  is  habitual  is,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
corrigible, we  do  hereby  assert,  from  our  critical  chair,  that  the 
hint  we  have  given  to  this  practised  writer  and  speaker  will  be  lost 
upon  him.  He  has  all  the  perfervidum  genius  Scotorum  in  his 
constitution. 

Mr.  Campbell  asserts  that  the  spirit  of  missions  was  the  '  prin- 
cipal support'  of  the  enterprises  to  Africa,  India,  and  America. 
Is  there,  then,  any  such  close  connection  between  maritime  disco- 
very and  Christian  missions  ?  That  there  ought  to  be  '  mutual 
relations  '  cannot  be  doubted.  Reasoning  beforehand,  upon  pro- 
babilities, without  reference  to  historical  facts,  any  one  duly  con- 
sidering of  both,  would  say  that  the  '  mutual  relations '  would  be 
so  intimate  as  to  justify  our  regarding  them  as  cause  and  effect. 
Speculating,  a  priori,  it  might  be  asked.  With  what  under  the  sun 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do?  No 
sooner  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  proclaimed  from  heaven,  than  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conceive  of  any  human  effort,  or  any  human  in- 
terest, being  exempted  from  its  supernatural  influence.  A  full 
and  final  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Will  must  mingle  with  every 
thing  ;  it  would  fail  in  the  evidence  of  its  divinity,  if  it  did  not 
reflect  the  universality  of  its  author.  While  the  world  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  world  of  relations,  so  long  must  such  a  system  con- 
tinue to  regulate,  mould,  and  govern,  with  either  more  or  less  of 
visibility,  all  circumstances  and  all  minds,  and  embrace  the  whole 
earth,  with  all  her  races,  and  all  her  affairs.  The  truth,  like  the 
primeval  light,  may  have  to  do  with  a  wide-spread  chaos ;  but  no 
sooner  is  it  bade  to  spring  forth,  than  it  must  move  on  the  univer- 
sal heart  of  this  dark  world.  Its  creative  beam  must  expand  and 
permeate,  although  the  inquisitive  eye  of  man  may  be  as  blind  to  its 
splendor,  as  his  heart  is  insensible  to  its  healing  power.  After 
admitting  the  gospel  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven,  we  shall  be- 
lieve that  the  God  of  Providence  is  the  God  of  Grace  as  well ; 
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and  therefore  we  must  believe  that  all  the  successive  developments 
of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  revolve  upon  this  Revelation  as  upon 
some  great  axis,  on  which  both  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds 
will  turn  until  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The  more  intensely 
this  is  felt  to  be  the  case,  the  nearer  will  the  Millennium  be. 

All  the  new  eras,  as  they  are  called,  whether  in  science,  litera- 
ture, liberty,  or  commerce,  may  be  traced  to  Christianity,  as  the 
one  grand  principle,  which,  ever  since  its  promulgation,  is  destined 
to  move  upon  the  face  of  all  sublunary  things.  But  this  would  be 
too  wide  a  field  for  us  now  to  enter  upon.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
chain  of  facts  in  support  of  the  assertion  before  referred  to — that 
the  spirit  of  missions  was  the  great  support  of  maritime  enterprise. 

We  will  go  no  further  back  (although  a  much  earlier  period 
might  be  taken)  than  the  crusades  ;  so  called  from  the  cross  borne 
on  the  right  shoulder  of  each  combatant.    They  began  in  the  year 
1096,  and  the  eighth  and  last  of  *  these  stupendous  movements  of 
murderous  superstition,' took  place  in  1270.   What  were  they,  but 
a  sei'ies  of  missionary  enterprises  ?     They  were  none  other  than  a 
*  Holy  War,'  in  the  view  of  those  dark  ages.     The  righteousness 
of  these  expeditions  is  not  the  question.     All  wars,  whether  for 
rescue  or  conversion,  are  abominations.     This  question,  however, 
has  more  sides  than  one ;  and  the  reader  will  find  it  comprehen- 
sively handled,  in  casuistical  fashion,  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  frag- 
ment entitled,  '  an  advertisement  touching  a   Holy  War.'     The 
founders  of  the  new  school  at  Oxford  are  forward  to  confess  their 
anxiety  for  'a  Holy  War.'     Could  the  spirit  of  mere  pelf,  or  mere 
cupidity,  or  the  mere  tricks  of  priests,  or  the  well-balanced  ardor 
of  mere  utilitarians,  have  stirred  up  the  millions  of  high  and  low, 
kings,  nobles,  knights,  and  commonalty,  to  these  gigantic  enter- 
prises ?     Let  each  of  these  classes  speak  out,  noiv  ;  for  human  na- 
ture, we  are  told,  is  the  same  under  all  circumstances — and  answer 
'  aye '  or  '  no.'     The  depths  of  the  human  heart — the  yearnings  of 
the  immortal  spirit — are  not  such  shallows  and  mere  plash-wells 
of  passion,  as  some  of  our  savans  pretend  to  have  discovered. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  real  character  of  these  tremendous  outbreaks, 
let  us  see  what  effects  were  produced  by  them  on  society.     The 
substance  of  pretty  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
whether  by  foreigners  or  Englishmen,  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell 
in  his  chapter  on  '  the  effects  of  the  crusades.' 

'  Europe,  previously,  had  for  a  time  been  an  intellectual  sepulchre, 
till  Peter  the  Hermit  sounded  his  trumpet,  everyblast  of  which  pierced 
the  mighty  tomb,  when  nations  awoke,  and  the  millions  of  the  west 
started  into  life.  This  mighty  moral  resurrection  was  the  source  of  all 
the  great  European  movements  on  earth  and  ocean,  in  religion  and 
politics,  which  immediately  or  remotely  followed.  From  this  ultimately 
sprung  the  glorious  reformation  from  Popery.  From  this,  too,  political 
society  in  Europe  took  its  regular  and  permanent  forms  of  freedom,  and 
was  cast  into  a  mould  entirely  new.' — p.  5. 
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We  think  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  these  expeditions  conferred 
substantial  benefits  on  society.  Referring  to  maritime  discovery, 
the  point  before  us,  he  says, 

'in  nothing  have  the  effects  of  the  crusades  been  more  remarkably 
manifest  than  in  their  relation  to  maritime  discovery.  Such  was  their 
importance  with  respect  to  this  great  subject,  that,  had  no  other  benefit 
resulted,  we  should  have  deemed  it  an  ample  compensation  for  all  their 
local  and  temporary  mischief.  Prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  seas 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
almost  unknown  even  to  those  nations  who  dwelt  on  their  shores.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  ^vars  in  Palestine,  France  had  only  two  or 
three  ports  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  not  one  either  in  the  Atlan- 
tic or  in  the  JNIediterranean.  Even  England,  notwithstanding  her  in, 
sular  position,  had  not  made  greater  advances.  The  insignificant 
navigation  of  that  age  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  in  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Holland.  But  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  crusades,  the  spirit  of  devotion,  such  as  it  was,  uniting 
with  the  spirit  of  commerce,  imparted  a  fresh  and  all-powerful  im- 
pulse, as  well  as  a  more  extended  scope,  to  maritime  operations.  The 
hardy  inhabitants  of  Denmark  appeared  in  the  seas  of  Syria  ;  and  the 
pirate  mariners  of  Norway  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Sidon.  The 
citizens  of  Lubeck  and  Bremen  blazed  in  valor  at  the  siege  of  Ptole- 
mais ;  and  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  West  proceeded  vessels,  and  even 
fleets,  with  pilgrims,  heroes,  arms,  and  provisions,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  other  principalities  in  Asia,  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  bravery  of  the  crusaders.  From  this  cause,  navigators  of  all 
countries  assembled  in  the  seas  of  the  East :  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cross,  incipient  commercial  relations  were  established  among  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  fleet  of 
Pisans,  in  conjunction  with  other  Italians,  assisted  the  Arragonese  in 
effecting  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands ;  and  the  navigators  of 
Italy  thus  extended  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  of  which 
their  previous  ignorance  was  so  great,  that  they  mistook  the  coast  of 
Arragon  for  the  country  of  the  IMoors.  Emboldened  by  experience  in 
distant  voyages,  the  navigators  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Denmark  also 
explored  the  hitherto  unknown  coasts  of  the  Baltic  ;  a  communication 
was  likewise  opened  between  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Spanish  Ocean,  and  the  North  Seas ;  an  intense  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  emulation  united  different  nations  in  pursuit  of  the  same  advan- 
tages ;  and  nautical  science  received  important  accessions  in  almost  all 
its  branches.  The  configuration  of  coasts,  the  position  of  capes,  har- 
bors, bays,  islands,  and  headlands,  were  determined  ;  the  direction  of 
winds,  currents,  and  tides,  was  observed  ;  and  considerable  approaches 
were  made  towards  settling  and  systematising  the  first  elements  of  the 
science  of  hydrography. 

'  Naval  architecture,  also,  during  the  crusades,  received  its  first 
principal  improvements.  Vessels  were  more  substantially  constructed, 
while  their  size  was  likewise  increased  ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  which 
deserves  notice,  that  they  were,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  provided 
with  several  masts,  in  order  to  multiply  their  sails,  and  enable  them  to 
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shape  a  course  upon  a  Avind.  During  the  same  period,  too,  a  code  of  ma- 
ritime laws  was  framed  which  gave  protection  to  navigators,  and 
enabled  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  lengthened  enterprises  and 
perilous  toils.  In  short,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  without  the 
crusades,  the  science  of  navigation  would  not,  till  at  least  a  much  later 
period,  have  enabled  men  to  traverse  the  immense  space  which  sepa- 
rates the  Baltic  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and 
far  less  to  shoot  across  the  mighty  waste  of  waters  interposed  betAveen 
the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  an  event  which  has  proved  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  mankind.' — pp.  6 — 8. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Campbell's  deduction  and  relation, 
which  we  regret  our  inability  to  extract  entirely,  that  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  the  ruling  element  in  the  minds  of 
prince  Henry,  John  II.,  Emmanuel,  and  the  great  Columbus. 
Superstition  might  mingle  with  their  religion ;  but  religion,  not 
science,  still  less  cupidity,  was  the  main  motive  in  all  their  stu- 
pendous projects.  As  to  the  mere  priests,  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  the  lowest  rabble  on  these  matters — in  fact  they  were  hostile 
to  every  one  of  these  schemes.  When  the  discoveries  had  been 
made,  the  ecclesiastics  were,  of  course,  quite  alive  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  holy  see.  After  Columbus  had  made  his 
first  voyage,  that  generous  pontiff,  the  infamous  Alexander  VII. 
conferred  on  the  crown  of  Castile,  vast  regions,  '  to  the  posses- 

*  sion  of  which,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,   '  he  was  so  far  from  having 

*  any  title,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  situation,  and  was  igno- 
'  rant  even  of  their  existence ;'  yet  according  to  the  vain  boasting 
of  the  wicked  impostor,  this  was  done,  *  out  of  his  pure  liberality, 
'  infallible  knowledge,  and  plentitude  of  apostolic  power.'  The 
professed  teachers  of  religion  can  take  no  credit  to  themselves  in 
this  cause.  We  are  speaking  of  those  who  either  patronised  or 
accomplished  these  labors;  and  we  assert  that  religion  suggested, 
sustained,  and  supported,  their  efforts.  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect the  Latin  prayer  of  Columbus,  when  he  first  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  new  world. 

'  O  God,  eternal  and  omnipotent,  by  thy  holy  word  thou  hast 
'created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  ocean;  let  thy  name 

*  be  adored  and  glorified,  and  thy  majesty  exalted,  which  has 
'vouchsafed  that  through  thine  unworthy  servant  thy  Son's  sa- 
'  cred  name  may  be  known  and  proclaimed  on  the  other  division 
'  of  the  globe.' 

The  exchangeable  faculty  in  man,  the  thirst  of  gain,  or  the  mere 
love  of  plunder,jrapine,  and  domination,  could  no  more  haveoriginated 
these  high  enterprises  than  they  could  have  projected  all  Europe  upon 
the  holy  sepulchre.  These  passions  are  too  poor,  peddling,  and  cow- 
ardly, to  undertake  such  immense  risks.  When  difficulties  are  either 
partially  or  v.  holly  overcome,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  parties 
influenced  by  such  motives   play  their  parts  ;  and  we  all  know 
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what   sort   of  a   game    it    is  which   they  play  on  these    distant 
stages. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  drawn  in  a  masterly  style  the  character  of 
prince  Henry,  who  was  the  first  to  open  the  portals  of  the  world. 
We  had  marked  several  other  admirable  passages  for  quotation; 
but  having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  forego  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  them,  and  conclude  with  a  portion  of  this  sketch  as 
a  further  illustration  of  the  point  referred  to  : 

'  The  religion  of  the  Prince  purified  his  motives,  and  elevated  his 
designs ;  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  the  sublime  object  of 
all  his  enterprises.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  much  importance,  that,  from 
the  first,  the  prime  supporters  of  the  prince  in  Portugal  were  the 
ministers  of  religion.  While  the  multitude  were  indifferent,  and  the 
nobles  and  statesmen  were  opposed,  the  clergy  rose  in  a  body  and  bore 
down  the  opposition ;  and,  inspired  with  ardent  zeal  for  the  diffusion 
of  what  they  deemed  the  gospel  in  new  countries,  they  promoted  the 
prince's  projects  of  discovery  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  we  may 
rely  upon  the  historic  testimony  of  Caude,  f  raribay,  Quintana,  Ferreras, 
Yriarte,  and  others,  Henry  was  urged  on  through  life  by  the  resistless 
impulse  of  a  sincere  desire  to  spread  the  gospel,  according  to  the  im- 
perfect notions  which  he  entertained  of  its  nature  and  character.  This 
spirit  was  essential  to  his  office  of  Grand  Master,  for  it  was  the  duty 
of  his  order  to  use  every  effort  '  to  conquer  and  convert  all  who  denied 
the  truth  of  their  holy  religion.'  However  much  we  may  deprecate 
conquest  as  a  means  of  bringing  mankind  over  from  idolatry,  the  fact 
of  the  prince's  motive  remains  the  same,  and  that  motive  was  indispu- 
tably a  desire,  both  strong  and  pure,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  it  then  existed  in  his  mind,  and  in  Europe.  It  is  not 
denied,  that  the  desire  of  gold  and  empire  may  have  chiefly  animated 
the  bulk  of  the  minor  agencies  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mighty  enterprises  carried  on  by  Henry,  but  it  was  certainly  a  princi- 
ple of  a  higher  order  which  animated  himself;  while,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  contended,  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  temporal  good,  and 
the  political  greatness  of  his  country. 

'  We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  the  world's  history  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  prince's  undertakings  and 
achievements,  from  that  in  which  they  were  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries. He  \vas  the  founder  of  the  School  of  IModern  Navigation.  He 
merits,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  praise  of  invention — the  chief  attri- 
bute and  the  principal  test  of  genius.  Henry  had  no  predecessor,  and 
he  was  his  own  patron.  He  drew  on  the  resources  of  his  capacious 
understanding  at  once  for  guidance  and  for  encouragement.  His  rank, 
fortune,  and  royal  relationship  were  greatly  subservient  to  his  glorious 
objects,  and  every  advantage,  arising  from  these  accidents  of  his  birth, 
was  zealously  devoted  to  his  maritime  enterprize.  Forsaking  the 
court,  the  cabinet,  and  the  camp,  he  wedded  the  ocean  ;  and  in  youth, 
mature  years,  and  old  age,  hers  was  his  whole  heart,  and  to  her  he 
dedicated  all  his  talents,  time,  and  labors.  This  great  prince  was 
clearly  raised  up  bv  heaven  for  the  performance  of  the  exalted  part 
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assigned  him  ;  and  when  the  last  abode  of  savage  man  shall  have 
been  discovered,  Avhen  the  voice  of  the  missionary  shall  have  sounded 
the  accents  of  mercy  in  every  ear  of  the  human  family,  when 
the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  have  subdued  the  earth,  and  blended  all 
nations  into  one,  when  an  enlightened  and  Christian  commerce  shall 
have  waved  her  flag  on  every  shore  and  diffused  her  blessings  through 
every  clime,  then,  an  instructed,  a  liberated,  and  a  regenerated  world 
will  exhibit  the  consummation  of  the  work  begun  by  Don  Henry,  Duke 
of  Viseo.'— pp.  23,  24. 

The  work  which  we  have  thus  briefly  introduced  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  our  readers  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Chris- 
tian philanthropist. 


Art.  VI.  Prophecy,  Types  and  Miracles,  the  Great  Bulwarks  of  Christi- 
anity :  or  a  Critical  Examination  and  Demonstration  of  some  of  the 
Evidences  by  ivhich  the  Christian  Faith  is  Supported.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Thompson,  M.A.,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  London  :  Hatchard  and 
Son. 

T^HERE  are  two  methods  of  treating  Sacred  Prophecy.  The 
-■-  one  consists  in  selecting  a  given  passage  as  clearly  foreshow- 
ing a  certain  event  or  person,  and  then  bringing  into  comparison 
with  it  the  historical  evidence  which  exhibits  the  alleged  fulfil- 
ment. This  method  mav  be  called  that  of  induction  or  detail. 
It  admits  of  almost  endless  variety,  and  becomes  strong  by  the 
accumulation  of  individual  prophecies  almost  without  end,  and  by 
the  special  and  striking  minuteness  of  many  of  them.  This 
method  is  of  great  importance,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  very 
nerve  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  in  favor  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion— since,  if  each  alleged  prediction  would  not  sustain  the  rigid 
application  of  such  a  test,  the  proof  of  its  inspiration  would  un- 
questionably fail.  This  method  of  reasoning  on  prophecy  is  the 
one  most  commonly  employed  by  Christian  advocates ;  perhaps  it 
has  proved  the  most  extensively  successful.  Its  validity  depends 
upon  the  three  following  conditions.  1.  The  alleged  prophecy 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  promulgated  prior  to  the  event ;  and 
the  longer  the  interval  the  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  is  this 
condition  complied  with.  2.  The  alleged  fulfilment  must  clearly 
and  palpably  answer  to  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  without  forced 
or  fanciful  construction ;  and  the  more  minute  and  complicated 
the  agreement,  the  more  satisfactorily  will  it  fulfil  this  condition. 
3.  The  nature  of  the  event  itself,  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
alleged  prophecy,  must  lie  remote  from  human  anticipation — and 
be  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen  upon  any  general  principles,  or 
be  inferred  by  the  latvs  of  probability  or  the  light  of  experience. 
It  does  not  follow  that  whatever  is  deficient  in  any  one  of  these 
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conditions  cannot  be  a  true  prophecy — but  only  that  whatever 
possesses  them  cannot  be  a  false  one — but  necessarily  proves  itself 
to  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  true  prediction,  because  it  involves 
divine  foreknowledge. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  treating  prophecy,  which,  if 
less  minute  and  specific,  is,  perhaps,  more  commanding ;  and  if 
less  fitted  to  produce  conviction  of  the  truth  of  particular  prophe- 
cies, is  more  adapted  to  do  justice  to  the  entire  scope  and  design 
of  it;  and,  therefore,  becomes  a  more  faithful  display  of  its  entire 
majesty  and  divinity.  This,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  might  be 
named  the  composite  method.  If  an  artist  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
play and  demonstrate  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  any  ancient 
piece  of  art — say  in  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  though 
he  might  justly  select  separate  portions,  sections,  or  limbs  out  of 
the  whole  object,  and  show  by  comparison,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  those  excellencies  which  he  wished  to  ascribe  to 
the  whole,  yet  this  would  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete way  of  treating  the  entire  subject.  It  might  be  objected, 
that  he  had  chosen  a  too  favorable  specimen,  and  that  a  compre- 
hensive judgment  could  not  be  formed  on  so  small  a  portion. 
And  were  he  even  to  adopt  the  laborious  process  of  examining 
each  part  of  his  complex  subject  separately,  and  of  proving  that 
every  one  of  them  was  equally  beautiful  and  perfect,  still  a  correct 
judgment  could  scarcely  be  formed  without  a  distinct  review  of 
the  whole  as  a  composition.  For  however  excellent  and  perfect  the 
parts  taken  separately,  yet  it  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  parts  in  their 
connexion  and  grouping  that  must  constitute  the  perfection  of 
the  entire  work.  Again,  if  we  wished  to  prove  that  there  existed 
such  a  thing  as  sensation  or  life  in  the  human  body,  we  might 
take  an  individual  nerve  here,  and  another  there,  and  show  that 
by  their  means  the  presence  and  action  of  external  objects  was 
perceived,  and  that  this  proved  what  was  understood  by  sensation. 
But  this  method  of  proof  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  an 
appeal  to  the  general  evidence  that  the  entire  body  is  endued 
with  the  power  of  sensation,  and  that  it  has  at  its  service  certain 
organs  whose  functions  are  appropriated  to  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sation. Both  these  methods  of  proof  are  valuable  for  different 
purposes,  and  so  both  methods  of  treating  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  that  which  we  have  called  the  inductive,  and  that  which, 
to  distinguish  it,  may  be  named  the  composite,  are  essentially 
necessary  to  complete  this  branch  of  the  evidence  of  inspiration. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  method  of  proof  are  great  and 
important — especially,  since  we  can  thereby  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  two  different  ways — we  both  show  inspiration  in 
each  separate  prophecy,  and  we  show  it  of  the  whole  scheme  as 
comprehending  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  a  vastly  com- 
plicated subject,  and  a  protracted  series  of  aQ;es  through  which 
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both  the  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  extend.  If  an  objector 
is  dissatisfied  with  our  inference  from  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Old  Testament — the  prophetical,  typical,  and  miraculous  de- 
partments, and  alleges  that  we  ascribe  to  it  a  quality  in  the  mass 
that  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  particular  sections,  then  we  can 
take  him  to  any  isolated  portion,  or  specific  prediction,  and  point 
to  its  distinct  and  palpable  verification  as  forming  a  separate  and 
independent  proof  of  the  matter  in  question — just  as  we  could 
prove  to  an  objector  against  any  work  of  art,  that  the  selected 
portion  was  distinguished  by  that  excellence  and  beauty  which 
had  been  attributed  to  the  whole.  Then,  upon  the  other  hand, 
if  another  objector  should  allege  of  any  particular  section  of  pro- 
phecy on  which  an  argument  had  been  founded,  that  it  was  only 
a  solitary  case,  and  might  be  susceptible  perhaps  of  a  different 
construction  and  application — that  it  might  be  a  happy  guess — 
that  the  prophecy  might  in  that  case  have  wrought  its  own 
accomplishment,  or  that  the  agreement  of  prediction  and  fact  was 
only  one  of  those  singular  and  rare  coincidences  which  amidst  the 
vast  multiplicity  of  human  events  are  sure  sometimes  to  occur, — 
then  we  should  be  able  to  refer  such  an  objector  to  the  more 
comprehensive  and  complicated  view  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
sacred  prophecy — we  should  say,  '  Your  solution  of  the    case 

*  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  series  of  prophetic  announce- 

*  ments,  viewedin  their  reference  to  continued  fulfilment — viewed 
*in  their  composition:  your  objection  has  no  force  in  relation  to 
'  that  universal  dovetailing  and  nice  fitting  of  prediction  with  fact 
'  which  we  are  prepared  to  show  in  the  whole  case  of  our  argu- 
'ment,  through  the  whole  extent  of  time  which  it  fills,  and  the 

*  vast  variety  of  events  and  persons  which  it  comprises.'  In  the 
case  of  such  an  objector,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  efficiency  of  our 
reply  would  arise  from  being  able  to  present,  not  an  isolated  pre- 
diction, which  he  might  excuse  himself  for  explaining  in  his  own 
way,  but  from  a  long,  continuous,  and  harmonious  series  of  such 
predictions,  all  fitting  in  time,  place,  and  order  with  their  fulfil- 
ments. Hence  it  will  appear,  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy  depends  on  the  complexity,  continuity, 
and  length  of  the  whole  series.  The  more  extended  the  scheme 
of  predictions,  the  more  complicated  the  facts  to  which  they  point, 
the  more  minute  and  extraordinary  the  details — the  more  con- 
vincing will  be  the  entire  argument  arising  from  the  fulfilment. 
A  common  jury  understands  the  weight  and  value  of  such  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  frequently,  in  cases  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, they  are  required  to  decide  when  nothing  but  such  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  can  be  obtained  :  but  yet  where  such  proof  is 
both  minute,  abundant,  and  inclusive  of  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticulars, they  find  no  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds  to  a 
verdict. 
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Now  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  sacred  prophecy  partakes  of 
the  nature  both  of  demonstration  and  circumstantial  evidence. 
Every  separate  prophecy  palpably  fulfilled  is  a  demonstration  of 
divine  foreknowledt^e,  and  the  whole  series  forms  an  accumulative 
force  of  demonstration,  fortified  by  circumstantial  evidence  also, 
which  no  sophistry  can  by  any  possibility  set  aside ;  here  is  a 
mass  of  evidence  concurrently  and  multitudinously  conviucing — 
absolutely  perfect  in  its  kind,  triumphant  and  unanswerable. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  great  argument 
for  inspiration  derived  from  prophecy  cannot  be  completed  with- 
out connecting"  with  it  the  design  and  import  of  the  typical 
economy.  Besides  what  may  be  denominated  pure  and  direct 
prophecy,  there  was  a  system  of  worship  and  religious  service 
instituted  by  Moses  which  is  alleged,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to 
have  been  'a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.'  The  considera- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  typical  character  of  the  ancient  economy  is 
necessarily  implicated  in  the  general  subject  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion. In  no  respect  can  the  Mosaic  institution  be  understood  or 
vindicated,  as  of  divine  authority,  but  as  altogether  a  typical,  that 
is  a  prophetical  dispensation,  having  neither  its  end  nor  its 
efficiency,  in  the  literal  import  of  its  precepts,  or  the  mechanical 
performance  of  its  singular  services  and  ceremonies — but  as 
deriving  all  its  significancy  from  its  prophetic  reference  to  that 
which  was  to  come,  and  on  account  of  which  it  was  introduced 
and  maintained.  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  ark ;  the  temple  and  the  altar,  the  ablutions  and  atonements, 
with  numerous  other  matters,  were  all  emblems  and  types,  of 
divine  appointment,  and  served  the  purpose  of  present  instruction 
in  the  great  principles,  doctrines,  and  facts  of  the  forthcoming 
dispensation,  while  by  their  adumbration  of  what  was  known  only 
to  the  deep  councils  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  they  as  strictly  involved 
prophecy  and  proved  inspiration,  as  any  of  the  express  predic- 
tions which  pointed  in  so  many  words  to  future  times  and  events. 
Hence  the  principal  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  view  of  the 
typical  economy  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact — that  a  divinely 
instituted  type  is  a  prophecy  —  and,  consequently,  that  the 
economy  of  Moses,  undeniably  typical  as  it  was,  and  as  the 
inspired  writers  assume  it  to  have  been,  in  all  its  leading  ceremo- 
nies, oflficers,  places,  and  observances,  must  of  necessity  be  viewed 
as  one  grand,  living,  and  harmonious  prophecy  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  was  a  picture  not  of  that  which  had  been,  or  was — but 
of  that  which  was  to  be,  and  which  was  yet  remotely  distant, 
when  the  typical  dispensation  w^as  set  up — a  rehearsal  before  the 
world  of  those  grand  and  glorious  counsels  of  the  divine  Mind 
which  in  the  fulness  of  the  times  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  both  symbolically  acted  and  literally 
foretold. 
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If,  then,  the  correspondence  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type is  so  close,  so  obvious,  so  manifestly  the  result  of  previous 
design  and  arrangement,  the  character  of  inspired  prophecy  must 
pertain  as  strictly  to  the  doings  as  to  the  sayings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  imd  the  entire  system  must  be  one  continued  course  of 
prophecy  drawn  out  into  a  sacred  and  divine  drama,  which  finds 
its  reality  and  its  counterpart  in  the  dispensation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  demonstrably  a  designed  anticipation  of  future  times  and 
things  carried  out  to  a  vast  extent,  and  preserving  a  beautiful 
order  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  identity  of  authorship  is 
thus  clearly  shown.  If  the  one  is  divine  so  is  the  other.  If  the 
one  foreshadowed  the  other,  it  could  do  so  only  because  it  was 
the  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom — and  the  very  fact  of  its 
pointing  into  distant  futurity,  and  in  such  a  precise  and  compli- 
cated manner,  includes  essentially  all  that  is  involved  in  a  true 
prophecy  emanating  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity.  A  system 
which  so  wonderfully  typified  the  Christian  economy,  which 
pointed  to  its  extraordinary  Founder,  its  leading  facts  and  pecu- 
liar doctrines  so  many  ages  beforehand,  must  be  of  God ;  and 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  in  it  a  most  elaborate  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  inspiration.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
Jesus  Christ  making  a  continued  appeal  to  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  Old.  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  are  regularly  cited 
as  foreshowing  those  things  which  are  now  said  to  have  come  to 
pass.  A  sanction  is  given  to  their  writings,  and  an  admission 
made  that  they  spake  and  wrote  by  divine  authority.  The  whole 
life  and  ministry  of  Christ  is,  indeed,  full  of  appeals  to  the  book's, 
to  the  men,  and  to  the  system.  Every  claim  of  his,  some  way  or 
other,  is  backed  by  their  authority.  This  was  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  way  of  convincing  his  hearers ;  because  the  inspira- 
tion of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was  with  them  a  settled  point. 
Hence  the  sanction  Christ  derived  from  their  writings,  and  the 
arguments  drawn  from  them,  in  support  of  his  own  claims,  were 
felt  to  be  unanswerable.  These  weapons  did  infinite  execution. 
They  were  drawn  from  a  divine  armoury.  Reply  became  hope- 
less ;  objection  was  set  at  defiance — and  their  only  resource  at 
last  was  brute  force. 

After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  apostles  Peter 
James  and  John,  with  the  proto-martyr,  and  after  them  the 
gifted  and  argumentative  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  uniformly  took 
their  stand  on  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
argued  alike  from  the  shadows  of  the  law  and  the  words  of  the 
prophets.  All  that  had  happened  to  the  Messiah,  so  completely 
sinister  to  what  might  have  been  naturally  deemed  probable — 
especially  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  him  by  the  very  people 
who  had  been  for  ages  sighing  and  waiting  for  his  approach,  was 
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proved  to  have  been  the  subject  of  long  antecedent  prophecy. 
The  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom,  comprising  both  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  promised  blessing, 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  all  nations,  was  demonstrably 
shown  to  have  been  marked  out  by  the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
of  the  prophets.  But  besides  their  citation  of  the  verbal  prophe- 
cies, they  continually  appealed  to  the  entire  dispensation  of 
Moses,  as  typical  and  prophetical.  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  elabo- 
rately sustains  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  system  by 
showing  that  it  answered  to  all  that  had  been  sketclied  and  de- 
signed in  the  law — that  it  was  but  a  schoolmaster  until  or  for 
Christ — that  in  itself  it  made  nothing  perfect — but  was  made  up 
of  pointings,  glimpses,  and  predictions  of  the  better  things  to 
come. 

These  observations  will  probably  suffice  to  show  that  the  cha- 
racter of  sacred  prophecy  is  not  simple  and  limited  to  oracular 
sayings,  but  complex  and  vast;  that  its  subjects  are  neither  few 
nor  uniform,  but  numerous  and  diverse  :  yet,  that  from  the  com- 
plexity and  variety  of  the  entire  subject  there  arises  the  most 
elaborate  and  satisfactory  proof  of  its  inspiration  :  and  this  espe- 
cially by  the  double  course  it  has  pursued  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham down  to  its  cessation,  thereby  supplying  ample  and  immediate 
means  to  every  age,  as  time  rolled  on,  of  bringing  some  of  its 
predictions  to  the  test  of  passing  events,  while  it  remained,  when 
Malachi  closed  and  sealed  the  book,  for  the  fulness  of  the  times 
only  to  arrive,  in  order  to  make  that  matter  of  history  which 
Lad-occupied  the  earliest,  the  chief,  and  the  most  momentous  of 
its  oracles. 

The  principal  epochs  of  prophecy  have  been  distinctly  sketched 
and  ably  illustrated  by  many  eminent  divines  and  scholars.  They 
are  as  follows — from  the  fall  to  Noah — from  the  flood  to  Abraham 
— from  Abraham  to  Moses — from  the  national  incorporation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  time  of  Samuel — and  from  Samuel  to  Malachi. 
Then  the  divine  vision  passed  away  from  the  church,  and  the 
ascending  angel  shook  beams  of  celestial  light  from  his  awful  wings, 
while  he  sounded  aloud  as  he  went  up — '  Behold,  1  will  send  unto 
you  '  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible 
'  day  of  the  Lord.' 

Prophecy  had  been  the  living  spirit,  the  guardian  angel  of 
Judaism,  but  now  its  last  accents  from  the  lips  of  Malachi  sounded 
like  the  farewell  and  faithful  admonitions  of  a  departing  but  grieved 
and  injured  friend.  With  all  its  portentous  threatenings  on  a  re- 
bellious and  unbelieving  people,  it  still  spoke  of  the  great  and 
gracious  Messenger  that  was  to  come,  and  then  delivered  the 
mystic  trumpet  of  prophecy  to  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
Messiah— the  next  messenger  of  the  Godhead  commissioned  to 
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herald  the  advent  of  the  immortal  King  and  Saviour  of  Zion  — 
and  thus,  as  Mr.  Davison  has  beautifully  observed,  the  oracle  of 
ancient  prophecy  'expired  with  the  gospel  upon  its  tongue.' 

The  mention  of  this  very  eminent,  but  comparatively  neglected 
and  unknown  author,  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  all  along  been 
intending  to  state — that  he  is  the  writer  who  has  more  success- 
fully than  any  other  treated  prophecy  in  what  we  have  described 
as  the  composite  method.  His  able  arguments  and  comprehen- 
sive views  deserve  more  attention  than,  we  fear,  they  have  yet 
obtained.  The  work  before  us  is  a  specimen  of  the  other  method 
of  treating  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds 
entirely  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  scarcely  touches  at  all  upon 
any  enlarged  and  sweeping  view  of  the  whole  subject.  He  has 
made  a  tolerably  good  selection  of  prophetic  scriptures.  He  has 
treated  most  of  them  in  too  brief  and  general  a  manner  for  our 
satisfaction.  In  fact,  his  plan  was  much  too  large  for  a  single 
volume.  The  prophecies,  types,  and  miracles  to  be  taken  up  in 
detail,  and  made  to  bear  with  any  thing  like  conclusive  force  of 
argument  upon  the  grand  question  of  inspiration,  demanded  much 
more  space  than  he  has  allotted  to  them.  The  following  passage 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
that  section  of  the  work  relating  to  prophecy  is  written.  He  is 
treating  of  Isaiah  ix.  6,  compared  with  Matthew  i.  18 — 23. 

'  But  the  sixth  verse  has  stronger  claims  on  our  attention,  and  must 
be  minutely  discussed.  '  Unto  us  a  son  is  born ;  unto  us  a  son  is 
given/  correspondents  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
and  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  relating  to  the  Messiah. 
'  And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful.'  As  King  of  kings,  as  Lord  of  lords,  and  the 
ruler  of  his  earthly  and  visible  church,  the  government  belongs  to 
Christ.  Power,  Might,  Majesty,  and  Dominion  are  ascribed  to  him, 
as  Lord  of  the  universe  in  the  Scriptures  and  pages  of  the  earliest 
Christians ;  and  to  that  power,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  an  end-  • 
less  duration  is  assigned.  This  part  of  the  prediction  is  so  obvious, 
and  so  verified  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  scarcely  requires  an 
explanation, 

*  Christ's  first  predicted  name  is  Wonderful.  The  term  in  the 
abstract  is  applied  to  the  wonderful  events,  in  which,  through  the 
course  of  Israelitish  history  God  manifested  his  glory  ;  and  here  de- 
notes that  Messiah  the  great  King  will  be  elevated  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  both  as  to  his  being  and  deeds,  and  that  his 
whole  manifestation  will  be  a  miracle.  So  the  angel  who  announced 
the  birth  of  Samson  assumed  this  title,  implying  that  his  Avhole  being 
was  wonderful,  and  incapable  of  definition  by  any  human  name.  If 
Ave  consider  Christ  as  to  his  birth — as  to  his  divine  and  human 
natures — as  to  the  miracles  he  performed — as  to  the  atonement  which 
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he  effected — as  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension — it  will  be  evident, 
that  in  every  sense  the  title  was  duly  applied  to  him. 

The  next  title  is  Counsellor,  denoting  wisdom  and  penetration. 
"With  this  we  may  compare  the  spirit  of  counsel  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter and  second  verse :  '  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  It 
scarcely  can  be  denied,  that  preternatural  wisdom  and  divine  power 
are  here  predicted  as  attributes  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  implied  by  the  epithet.  Nor  is  this 
every  idea  that  is  contained  in  it  ;  for  it  also  portrays  the  JNIessiah  as 
the  giver  of  the  counsel,  i.  e.,  to  fallen  man,  and  hence  approaches 
closely  to  his  character  of  intercessor.  Some  have  thought  that  it  also 
signifies  Preserver. 

'  To  this  succeeds  the  Mighty  God.  The  same  expression  occurs 
in  the  tenth  chapter,  at  the  twenty-first  verse,  and  has  the  same  form. 
In  the  former  chapter  the  Messiah  was  described  as  Immanuel,  or 
God-man ;  here,  as  perfect  and  essential  God.  When  the  angels 
appeared  to  the  shepherds,  they  said,  '  for  to  you  is  born  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.'  Christ  the 
Lord  clearly  stands  here  for  the  title  of  Mighty  God. 

'  The  fourth  title,  as  rendered  in  our  version,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  is  scarcely  definite,  since  it  confounds  the  Father  with  the 
Son.  The  title  must  either  mean  the  Father  (or  Author)  of  the 
future  dispensation,  as  the  Septuagint  has  understood  it,  or  the  Eter- 
nal, just  as  in  other  places  the  strong  is  called  the  Father  of  strength, 
— the  wise,  the  Father  of  wisdom, — the  peaceful,  the  Father  of  peace, 
and  the  like,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom.  In  either  sense 
it  fully  applies  to  Christ.     The  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

'  The  last  epithet  is  Prince  of  Peace.  And  to  whom  else  could 
this  title  be  so  conspicuously  applicable  as  to  Jesus  Christ  ?  Was  it 
not  Jesus  Christ  who  made  peace  between  earth  and  heaven — between 
a  disobedient  race  and  an  offended  Father  ?  Did  he  not,  when  in  this 
world,  bring  peace  and  consolation,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  those,  to 
whom  before  there  was  no  peace  ?  Did  he  not  raise  up  the  fallen 
hands,  and  brace  up  the  weak  knees  ?  Did  he  not  comfort  the  widow, 
and  bring  joy  to  those  who  had  none  to  help — none  to  look  unto  } 
And  did  he  not,  after  he  was  cruelly  and  spitefully  treated  by  his 
enemies,  send  his  holy  Comforter  to  perform  those  same  offices  }  To 
whom,  then,  could  these  distinguished  appellations  be  claimed,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ?'— pp.  96—100. 

The  work  is  scarcely  fitted  to  the  conviction  of  doubters  and 
unbelievers.  The  most  satisfactory  instances  of  divine  foreknow- 
ledge, such  as  are  carried  out  into  minute  application,  and  have 
received  indubitable  fulfilment,  are  very  inadequately  treated, 
while  one  most  distinguished  series  of  prophecies,  those  by  Christ 
himself,  are  entirely  passed  over.  We  cannot  say  that  the  author 
has  added  any  thing  to  the  stock  of  argument  already  accumu- 
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lated  upon  tins  subject,  or  that  he  has  materially  elucidated  or 
strengthened  any  previously  existing.  We  have  not  observed 
throughout  his  pages  any  reference  to  that  distinguished  work  of 
a  member  of  his  own  Church  already  alluded  to,  and  which  every 
man  ought  thoroughly  to  make  his  own  before  he  attempts  to 
publish  on  the  bearing  of  prophecy  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 


Art.  VII.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Caunpoor  to  Ihe  Boo- 
reiido  Pass  i?i  ihe  Himalaya  Mountains,  via  Givalior,  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Sirhind.  By  Major  Sir  William  Lloyd.  And  Capt. 
Alexander  Gerard's  Account  of  an  attempt  to  penetrate  by  Bekhnr 
to  Garoo,  and  th?-  Lake  Manasarowara  ;  with  a  Letter  from  the  late 
J.  G.  Gkrard,  Esq.  detailing  a  visit  to  the  Shalool  and  Boorendo 
Passes,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  S,-c.  Sj-c.  Edited  by  George 
Lloyd.     2  vols.     London  :    Madden  and  Co.     1840. 

TTTE  have  inserted  the  title  of  these  volumes  in  full,  long  as  it  is, 
'  *  because  it  at  once  presents  to  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  extensive  and  important  districts  visited  by  the  travellers,  and 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  encountered  the  difficulties  attaching 
to  so  adventurous  an  expedition.  As  to  the  difficulties,  indeed, 
they  were  on  the  whole  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  although  there  is  a  pleasure  in  an  imaginative  ascent  by  means 
of  the  descriptive  page,  of  lofty  mountains  and  snow-covered 
heights,  from  the  securities  of  a  quiet  fire-side,  many  will  probably 
sympathize  with  the  kindling  emotion  of  envy  with  which  we  feel 
ourselves  precluded  from  the  real  journey  amidst  the  wild  sub- 
limities of  nature. 

Assuredly,  the  love  of  adventure  is  an  inherent  passion,  an  in- 
stinctive sense  in  man ;  and  is  conferred  by  the  author  of  our  being 
to  answer  some  valuable  purposes.  It  is  by  this  the  antagonist 
instinct  of  fear,  also  given  to  answer  a  useful  end,  is  over- 
come. The  latter  operates  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  for- 
mer, so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  absolutely  wild  and  ungovern- 
able, thus  frustrating  its  original  purpose  by  a  self-destructive 
power.  It  seeks  in  the  preservation  of  life  the  means  of  extend- 
ing discovery,  and  of  perpetuating  usefulness.  This  is  strictly 
as  we  have  said,  an  instiiictive  emotion,  of  which  even  during  its 
most  potent  operation,  the  adventurer  himself  has  little  conscious- 
ness ;  for  in  this  pursuit  we  believe  that  most  of  the  class  risk 
drowning  or  breaking  their  necks  with  as  much  readiness  as  any 
of  the  human  species.     The  boldness  of  the  few,  however,  minis- 
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ters  to  tlie  instruction  and  the  comfort  of  the  many.  The  one 
class  have  their  pleasures  in  intrepidity  and  fame;  the  other 
theirs  in  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  fruits  of  com- 
mercial speculation.  Such  is  the  eternal  circle  of  things;  or 
rather,  such  is  the  wise  ordering  of  the  framer  of  our  constitu- 
tional varieties,  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  a  perfect  and  univer- 
sal providence. 

Besides  the  mere  instinctive  passion  to  which  we  have  referred, 
man  has  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  what  is  unknown,  and  to 
explore  the  vast  and  the  distant.  We  see  it  in  very  infancy ;  and 
it  breaks  forth  vehemently  in  childhood.  If  the  boy  cannot  scale 
the  heavens,  he  will  send  up  his  kite  to  those  unapproachable 
skies ;  if  he  cannot  make  or  buy  the  telescope,  he  will  pay  his 
penny  for  a  glance  at  the  moon  or  the  planets  through  the  long 
tube  that  often  meets  you  by  the  way-side  of  the  city,  erected  by 
some  needy  man,  and  always  clustered  about  by  curious  gazers'; 
if  he  is  to  be  penned  down  in  his  school-days  at  the  desk  and  to 
the  form  with  his  grammar  and  arithmetic,  he  will  be  sure  to  ask 
for  an  excursion  in  the  holidays ;  and  out  of  them  he  will  slip 
into  his  pocket,  and  steal  furtive  glances  at  the  book  of  tales  or  tra- 
vels that  lead  him  into  fairy  land,  carry  him  to  the  stormy  ocean, 
the  far  off  island,  or  the  mountain  summit.  The  same  feelings 
operate  to  impel  us  to  the  distant  in  time  as  well  as  the  distant  in 
space;  and  hence  we  delight  in  from  our  birth,  as  well  as  cherish 
by  our  education,  the  ron  rnce  of  history,  which  brings  to  us 
cities,  sieges,  battles,  revolutions,  earthquakes,  shipwrecks,  and  all 
great  vicissitudes  and  events. 

So  long  as  we  can  remember  the  greatness  of  the  Himmalaya 
range,  always  hazy,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  like  a  dim  but  mighty 
shadow  of  magnificence  upon  the  horizon  of  our  thoughts,  we 
have  wanted  to  explore  the  great  something,  the  outline  of  a  vast- 
ness  that  seemed  to  be  there,  and  especially  when  told  what  little 
things  were  ^tnas,  and  even  Pyrennees  and  Alps  in  the  com- 
parison. Fancy  has  often  pursued  its  rapid  course  over  the  path- 
less deep ;  stretched  along  the  wide-spreading  plains  of  India,  and 
bounded  up  the  steep  declivities  to  the  snow-covered  heights,  and 
eternal  solitudes  of  this  celebrated  region.  We  have  often  sought 
to  know  the  elevation,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  wonderful 
part  of  the  physical  structure  of  our  globe — how  far  up  vegetation 
extends — how  far  human  or  animal  life — what  sounds  and  echoes, 
what  sights,  what  cloud  or  what  sunshine  are  there ;  well,  then, 
we  have  now  some  good  information,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show 
the  inquisitive  reader  what  he  may  expect  in  perusing  these 
volumes. 

Major  Lloyd  started  from  Caunpoor  about  638  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. After  some  weeks  he  traversed  the  plain  in  which  stands 
the  town  of  Saneeput,  in  view  of  the  Hurdwar  hills.     This  plain 
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is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  two  battles,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
two  of  the  greatest  powers  of  India.  The  first  was  in  1525  be- 
tween the  small  army  of  Snltaun  Baber,  and  the  large  force  of  the 
Pa  tan  emperor  of  Delhi,  Ibrahim  Lodi,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed,  and  his  army  defeated  and  dispersed ;  the  Patan  dynasty 
overthrown,  and  the  Mogul  established.  The  second  was  in  1761, 
between  the  Mohammedan  force  under  Ahmed  Shaidi  Abdaullee, 
of  Candahar,  and  the  Mahrattas,  under  Bhaw  Sidasiva.  Ab- 
daullee invaded  India  six  times.  This  contest  almost  annihilated 
the  Mahrattas,  who,  had  they  conquered,  would  have  seized  the 
Punjaub,  and  circumscribed  their  territory  only  by  the  Indus. 
But  we  hasten  on  to  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity. 

'  The  ascent  between  Syree  and  Senila  was  very  great,  but  the  road 
was  broad  and  excellent,  though  leading  over  and  along  the  sides  of 
high  mountains.  The  enormous  vallies  and  dells,  although  they  were 
precipitous  descents  of  1000  and  2000  feet  were  occasionally  well  cul- 
tivated, and  also  abundantly  irrigated  by  streamlets  frequently  con- 
ducted from  remote  springs.  Many  of  the  mountains  around  Semla, 
which  are  the  mere  vassals  of  the  mighty  Himala,  would  be  the  boast 
of  other  countries,  as  Wartoo,  or  Attoo,  10,673  feet,  Jungala,  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet,  the  larger  Shallee,  9623  feet,  the  Choor  Pahar 
12,149  feet,  and  Jukkoo  8,120  feet.  Ox^er  these  the  Snowy  Range 
extends  from  N.  30  deg.  W.  to  N.  70  deg.  E.,  embracing  consequently 
an  angle  of  100  deg.  The  general  appearance  of  this  mass  of  snow  is 
that  of  a  wide  undulating  plain,  from  which  peaks  arise  in  every  imagi- 
nable shape.  Their  general  height  is  from  16,203  to  25,749  feet,  from 
1,000  to  10,000  feet  of  which  is  covered  with  eternal  whiteness,  the 
disputed  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  southern  side  of  this  first  high 
chain  being  15,000  feet.  Between  these  peaks  are  the  passes,  which 
lead  into  Koonawr  and  Chinese  Tartary,  the  principal  of  which  are 
those  nearest  to  us,  as  the  Shatool  15,555  feet,  the  Yoosoo  15,877  feet, 
and  the  Boorendo  15,171  feet.  This  first  barrier,  however,  is  but  the 
screen  to  other  assemblages  of  higher  mountains,  which  again  are  still 
the  inferiors  of  the  world-like  bulwarks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
from  whence  they  slope  to  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  are,  at  length, 
lost  in  the  immeasurable  deserts  of  Gobi,  and  the  deep  woods  and  count- 
less marshes  of  Siberia.  The  summits  of  this  highest  range  have  been 
estimated,  upon  good  grounds^  by  my  most  adventurous  and  intelligent 
friends,  J.  G.  Gerard,  and  A.  Gerard,  Avho  alone  have  explored  many 
portions  of  these  wild  recesses,  to  rise  to  the  enormous  elevation  of 
.30,000  feet.  Within  these  towering  bounds,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  region  is  mournful  and  barren.  There,  surrounded  by  the  most 
gigantic  pinnacles  of  the  universe,  Sublimity  sits  fettered  to  Desolation. 
It  awes  the  mind  !' — pp.  141 — 143. 

At  Mahhasoo,  where  there  is  a  small  temple  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture built  of  wood  and  stone,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  situated 
on  a  peak  above  the  road,  our  travellers  had  attained  the  elevation 
of  9078  feet.     On  each  side  of  the  crest  whence  the  peak  rises 
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are  dells  from  1500  to  2000  feet  deep,  filled  with  forests  of  the 
finest  cedars,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  Many  of  the  cedars  are 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  120  to 
140  feet  high.  Their  tents  were  pitched  upon  a  fine  green 
sward,  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large,  costly  Persian  carpet. 

*  But  that  which  engrosses  our  attention  most,  is  the  far-stretching 
snowy  range  which,  through  the  summits  of  Wartoo,  the  Choor  Pahar, 
and  Sirgool  are  all  hooded  in  snow,  and  appear  on  a  level  with  us, 
nevertheless  fascinates  our  eyes.  We  are  now  completely  bosomed  in 
the  mountain  region  which  extends  from  these  peaks  of  everlasting 
snow,  to  the  fevered  plains  of  Sirhund,  which  we  see  from  this 
lofty  station,  and  whilst  enjoying  the  refreshing  breeze,  pity  those 
whom  their  heat  enfeebles  by  its  intensity.  But  let  us  turn  to  the 
Himala.  The  three  mighty  peaks  of  Junonotree,  bearing  S.  88*^  E., 
shoot  up  from  the  snowy  chain  to  an  immense  altitude.  Two  of  them 
are  connected  by  a  ridge,  the  third  is  at  some  distance,  isolated  and 
black,  contrasting  singularly  with  the  hoary  desert  around  it.  Their 
elevation  respectively  is  21,155  feet,  20,122  feet,  and  20,916  feet. 
Other  peaks  Avhich  we  presumed  to  be  above  the  source  of  the  Ganges, 
are  still  further  east,  and  on  that  side  close  the  view.  The  Shahool, 
Yoosoo,  and  Boorendo  Passes,  though  actually  more  than  forty- 
five  miles  distant,  appear  close  to  us,  such  is  the  delicate  purity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Beyond  this  first  barrier  we  see  the  sacred  sum- 
mit of  Kailas  or  Raldung,  a  precipitous,  black,  triangular  pyramid, 
scantly  streaked  with  snow.     Its  height  is  21,411  feet.' 

—pp.  151,  152. 

At  Sooraan  they  found  hot  springs  near  the  bed  of  the  Sntluj. 
They  issue  from  the  side  of  a  dell  through  which  rolls  an  im- 
petuous stream.  This  torrent  forms  a  fine  cascade,  bounding 
over  a  narrow  rent  in  a  mass  of  grass,  and  falls  about  forty  feet. 
There  are  five  springs,  with  fifteen  paces.  The  principal  one 
gushes  from  a  projecting  rock  close  to  the  M'aterfall,  and  runs 
into  a  small  artificial  well  of  mica-slate,  made  for  pilgrims  to 
bathe  in.  The  water  is  clear,  hot,  smoking,  and  has  a  saline 
taste,  but  no  smell.  The  pebbles  over  which  it  passes  are  coated 
with  ferruginous  matter,  and  the  spot  whence  it  issues  is  thickly 
incrusted  with  a  white  salt.  The  hot  vapour  has  decomposed  the 
rock  above,  depositing  particles  of  a  yellow  substance,  like  sul- 
phur, but  emitting  no  sulphureous  smell.  The  quantity  must  be 
great,  as  a  brass  vessel  whose  contents  were  equal  to  2lbs.  was 
filled  from  the  principal  rill  in  seven  seconds. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  work  commences  at  the  fifth  chapter, 
where  the  preparations  are  begun  at  Koteghur  for  the  journey  to 
the  Boorendo  Pass ;  when  the  party  were  about  to  travel  through 
wildness  and  desolation,  and  along  the  most  dangerous  patlis. 
They,  that  is,  Captain  A.  Gerard  and  P.  Gerard,  Major  Close, 
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Lieut.  OsboriiG;  and  Major  Sir  W.  Lloyd,  set  off  on  the  5th  of 
June  from  Sheyl,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet. 
Their  track  lay  throup^h  a  magnificent  forest  of  cedars  and  pines  ; 
and  during  their  march  they  saw  the  Himmalayan  peaks  towering- 
up  from  both  banks  of  the  Sutluj  like  freshly  riven  masses  of 
alabaster.  We  can  easily  imagine,  as  it  is  stated,  that  nothing 
less  than  seeing  them  in  their  native,  pure  atmosphere,  can  give 
a  conception  of  their  exceeding  brightness.  In  the  woods  they 
found  the  wild  red  rose.  The  prevailing  rock  was  mica-slate. 
Therm.  59°  Fahr.  at  Koteghur ;  highest  74°  at  Sheyl,  lowest  60°. 
From  the  Punnuoul  Pass  they  descended  2840  feet,  sometimes 
gradually,  sometimes  abruptly  to  Rooroo,  passing  through  much 
cultivation,  and  remarking  several  villages  in  the  midst  of  corn 
fields.  At  this  place  the  valley  of  the  Pubbur  is  about  a  mile  in 
width.  Looking  towards  the  Himmalaya,  the  mountains  sweep 
down  to  the  river,  with  their  terraced  bases  girded  with  yellow 
crops,  in  which  are  numerous  hamlets;  dark  pines  patch  the 
slopes ;  the  ravines  are  filled  with  bushy  woods  or  covered  with 
exquisite  green  sward,  and  through  the  midst  the  Pubbur  rolls 
along  with  a  sound  that  harmonizes  with  the  scene.  Above  this 
rise  mountain  ranges  of  a  deep  purple,  and  capped  with  snow. 

'  We  |find  the  valley  of  the  Pubbur  decrease  very  perceptibly  in 
width  as  we  advance^  Our  road,  which  was  as  usual  a  mere  foot- 
path, followed  the  river  closely  the  whole  way,  nor  had  we  ascents  or 
descents  that  were  at  all  considerable  to  encounter ;  but  when  opposite 
to  Buthoolee,  the  crags  descended  abruptly  into  the  current.  We 
stopped  in  surprise ;  the  guide,  however,  picked  his  way  along  their 
precipitous  sides,  and  we  followed  with  great  caution.  A  little  further, 
the  rock  overhung  the  river,  which  tore  its  way  through  the  glen  with 
a  thundering  noise,  and  bedazzled  with  spray ;  here  the  path  was  lost. 
Looking  anxiously  at  the  bare  block,  we  perceived  little  notches,  large 
enough  for  our  toes  to  rest  upon.  Pulling  off  our  shoes  and  jackets, 
we  embraced  the  smooth  mass  as  widely  as  we  could,  stretched  out  our 
legs  to  secure  the  precarious  footing,  and  thus  passed  this  dangerous 
spot  with  the  utmost  ease.  One  of  the  camp-followers,  we  learned 
afterwards,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  fell  into  the  fearful  chasm,  and 
was  drowned.  Peace  be  with  him  !  for  I  have  travelled  sufficiently  to 
feel,  that  of  A\'hat  creed  soever  we  may  be  the  followers,  we  are  not  the 
less  brethren.  When  safely  over,  the  guide  pointed  out  another  path, 
which  led  along  the  cliffs,  800  feet  above  us.  It  was  by  this  that 
most  of  our  party  and  the  baggage  came.' — pp.  223,  224. 

Although  we  have  marked  several  other  passages  for  quotation, 
we  must  suppress  them,  and  introduce  our  readers  at  once  to  the 
chief  object  of  curiosity.  They  will  doubtless  thank  us  for  a 
pretty  long  extract. 

'  13th  June.  Camp   at  the  Leetee  Torrent,  4  m.  4  f.     Early  this 
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morning  the  weather  became  clear,  and  I  left  my  fellow-travellers  in 
the  tent,  and  determined  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  western  peak, 
above  the  Pass.  I  experienced  much  labor  in  this  attempt,  as  the 
fragments  over  which  I  clambered  were  but  moderately  firm.  How- 
ever I  persevered,  and  at  length  stood  on  the  top.  Thy  sky  was  in- 
tensely blue,  and  of  a  receding  vastness.  The  air  was  stirless,  cold, 
and  oppressively  pure.  From  here  I  saw  the  snow-clad  ranges  of  the 
further  Himmalaya,  running  from  N.  W.  to  E.,  an  assemblage,  as  it 
were,  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  world.  To  the  N.  E.  the  twin  peaks 
of  the  Purgkeeool,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  rose  to  the  skiey  elevation  of 
22,488  feet.  It  was  distant  fifty  miles.  Further  to  the  east,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  hence,  I  recognized  Raaldung,  one  of  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  Kaailas,  whose  height  is  21,103  feet,  while  two  others, 
from  the  same  mass  of  splintered  and  bare  pinnacles,  were  19,990  feet 
and  18,068  feet.  The  Kaailas  group  is  above  a  hamlet  called  Rispee. 
Seven  thousand  feet  below  me  was  the  glen  of  the  Sutlug,  filled  with 
a  glowing  blue  etherial  mist,  and  N.  N.  E.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Buspa  with  this  river,  distant  nine  miles,  was  the  village  of  Broang. 
The  descent  to  it  from  the  Boorendo  is  by  a  gloomy  ravine,  the  upper 
part  filled  with  snow,  the  lov/er  crowded  with  woods.  But  the  object 
that  rivetted  my  thoughts  was  an  immense  pyramidical  peak  almost 
north,  on  the  stupendous  barrier  of  eternal  snow  beyond  the  Sutlug 
near  the  Manerung  Pass.  It  stood  erect  and  alone  in  hoary  majesty, 
like  one  of  the  superior  powers  of  the  host  of  white-robed  pinnacles 
around  it.  The  spot  I  was  upon  was  a  heap  of  decaying  rocks,  bound 
together  slightly  by  a  withered  mossy  soil,  and  a  few  abortive  lichens. 
The  gneiss  blocks  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  very  large.  These 
masses  are,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  constantly  breaking  away  from 
the  firmer  crags,  and  tumbling  thundering  into  the  abyss  beneath.  The 
snowy  peak,  to  the  west  of  the  one  I  was  upon,  was  separated  by  a 
frightful  chasm.      It  is  a  ghastly  dislocation. 

'The  eastern  summit,  above  the  Pass,  is  higher  than  the  western, 
more  precipitous  and  compact,  but  crumbling  away,  nevertheless,  by 
the  ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  frosts.  The  Pass  itself  is  about  fifty 
paces  wide,  strewn  with  the  shattered  rocks  which  have  scaled  from  its 
sides.  The  descent  from  it  to  the  Sutlug,  is  so  steep,  that  we  did  not 
choose  to  venture  upon  the  snow-bed,  which  fills  a  part  of  the  ravine, 
lest  we  should  have  had  an  unnecessary  slide  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  with  the  toil  of  re-ascending.  Looking,  but  it  was  not  pleasing 
to  do  so,  to  the  south,  I  saw  the  mountains  near  the  Choor  Pahar,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  haze  in  that  direction,  I  should  have  seen  the 
distant  plains. 

'  I  sat  down  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  I  was  alone,  and  how 
elevated !  The  prospect  on  all  sides  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  boundless. 
Here,  indeed,  desolation,  veiled  in  mystery,  and  surrounded  by  invisi- 
ble but  dreadful  ministers,  reigned  supreme,  throned  on  the  sepulchre 
of  countless  snow-storms.  Above  me  was  the  deep  splendor  of  the 
heavens,  around  me  the  winning  beauty  of  serenitude,  beneath  me  the 
all-gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  world  !  I  felt  that  I  was  among  the 
lowest  under  the  glowing  sapphire  footstool  of  the   Beneficent.     How 
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infinite  the  mind  !  how  finite  the  frame.  The  mind  infinite  for  it 
embraced  easily  the  vision  of  the  earth  ;  the  frame  finite,  for  what  was 
I,  compared  with  that  which  I  beheld  above,  around,  and  beneath  ! 
The  pride  of  human  nature  broke,  and  the  heavenliness  of  humil- 
ity was  felt.  Alas  !  why  cannot  all  men  smile  when  they  pray  ; 
rejoice,  when  they  meet ;  and  for  the  briefness  of  this  existence,  enjoy 
the  gladness  of  this  creation  ?  All  that  can  make  us  happy  has  been 
bestowed  on  us,  without  scant  or  tithe,  and  the  waters  of  life  flow  now 
from  the  cleared  source.  Even  eternal  life  has  been  revealed  from 
His  hallowed  lips  !  Away  with  the  craft  of  worldly  consecration  ! 
Let  man  bow  his  stately  form  in  humility  to  his  Creator,  and,  in  the 
stedfastness  of  confidence,  trust  to  His  paternal  mercy,  and  rejoice  in 
vitality  ! 

'  After  these  reflections,  I  arose,  and  bidding  farewell  to  that  dis- 
tant realm  of  mountains,  which  I  should  never  see  again,  descended, 
slowly,  to  my  companions. 

'  Although  the  Pass  is  within  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  this 
face  of  the  Himala,  we  saw  several  small  birds  about  it,  one  of  which 
resembled  that  universal  favorite,  the  robin-redbreast. 

'  I  trust  it  was  an  excusable  vanity,  but  I  was  very  much  pleased 
that  I  had  been  the  first  European  who  had  ever  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  western  peak  of  the  Boorendo,  as  well  as  at  having  attained  a 
greater  elevation  than  Mont  Blanc,  besides  having  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  scarce  known  countries  of  the  Norther  Himala,' — pp.  245 — 249. 

We  cannot,  however,  allow  this  passage  to  go  Avitliout  remark. 
Having  ourselves  visited  some  of  the  splendid  scenery  and  prodi- 
gious elevations  of  our  globe,  we  can  fully  sympathize  with 
the  enthusiastic  expressions  which  naturally  issue  forth  amidst  tlie 
overwhelming  magnificence  of  nature  ;  yet  we  must  not  sacrifice 
or  seem  by  silence  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  truth.  The  hea- 
venliness of  a  real  humility  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  learned  on  the 
mountain  top,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  nor  should  persons  be 
led  by  such  representations  to  imagine  that  a  sense  of  insignifi- 
cance, and  a  moral  feeling  of  unworthiness  before  God  which 
enters  into  the  essence  of  tlie  Christian  grace,  are  identical  in 
principle  and  spirit.  How  many  are  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  their  littleness  who  never  bowed  under  a  con- 
viction of  their  guilt  ?  A  strange  confusion  of  ideas  surely  must 
have  suggested  the  question,  '  Why  cannot  all  men  smile  when 
'they  pray?'  To  us  the  inquiry  is  hardly  intelligible.  Prayer 
is  the  expression  of  ardent  desire  for  forgiveness  and  salvation, 
intermingled  with  profound  adoration  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Eternal.  That  a  believer  in  the  Son  of  God  may  be  supposed  to 
smile  or  cherish  the  cheerfulness  of  hope  when  he  prays  is 
doubtless  theologically  true ;  but  that  is  not  the  allusion  here. 
It  has  in  fact  little  or  no  meaning,  and  is  probably  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  the  antithesis;  but  we  remark  upon  it  because  mere 
travellers  and  men  of  the  world  must  not  be  allowed  to  insinuate 
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error  or  utter  as  religion  that  which  is  but  a  vague  and  unmean- 
ing generalization.  The  same  objection  applies  with  even  in- 
creased force  to  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  aforesaid  para- 
graph. The  infinite  Being,  it  is  true,  in  one  sense,  '  dwelleth 
'not  in  temples  made  with  hands,'  like  a  local  divinity,  as  if  he 
could  be  restricted  by  space  or  limited  by  time ;  but  from  the 
days  when  he  consecrated  by  his  presence  and  blessing  the 
Bethel  stones  and  altars  of  the  patriarchs  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle  and  temple  ;  and  from  Solomon  to  the  period  of  un- 
folding the  incarnate  mystery,  when  with  two  or  three  gathered 
together  in  his  name  the  Saviour  promised  to  dwell,  the 
sanctuaries  of  religious  worship  have  been  erected  by  his  au- 
thority and  pervaded  by  his  glory.  We  can  accompany  the  tra- 
veller, and  worship  with  him  in  the  great  temple  of  nature,  and 
amidst  its  inexpressible  splendors  :  but  we  must  ask  him,  instead 
of  disparaging  a  higher  devotion  by  a  false  estimate  or  a  self-flat- 
tering sentimentalism,  to  accompany  us  into  the  superior  and  more 
spiritual  temple  of  truth  and  religion.  Both,  indeed,  are  the 
workmanship  ;  both  the  dwelling-place  of  Deity.  These  obser- 
vations have  been  made,  and  we  may  even  say  extorted  from  us, 
for  the  sake  of  guarding  our  young  friends  especially,  against 
being  misdirected  by  the  mere  sentimentalism  into  which  travellers 
are  frequently  betrayed  ;  and  whose  valuable  communications  we 
wish  to  see  freed  from  those  blemishes  which  prevent  our  other- 
wise almost  unqualified  approval.  If  we  should  be  asked,  is  a 
book  of  travels,  then,  to  be  like  a  book  of  piety  ?  We  answer, 
yes — in  this  respect,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be 
upheld  when  referred  to,  and  nothing  that  is  sound  in  doctrine 
must  be  even  indirectly  impugned.  We  verily  believe  that  his- 
torians like  Gibbon,  and  travellers  like  Volney  (but  in  the  class 
of  the  latter  we  by  no  means  include  our  author)  have  done  as 
much  or  more  injury  to  the  truth  than  many  of  the  most  vehement 
and  open  patrons  of  infidelity  or  persecution.  It  may  be  thought 
that  we  have  read  a  long  lesson  on  a  brief  point.  Be  it  so  ;  for 
we  wish  it  to  be  lasting,  and  not  to  require  repetition. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  differs  considerably  in  charac- 
ter from  the  first;  being  less  occupied  in  search  for  the  picturesque 
than  in  pursuit  of  science.  It  is  not,  however,  without  its 
distinct  references  to  the  grand  and  romantic  in  nature ;  but  is 
written  in  a  less  ambitious  style,  and  more  definitely  for  higher 
objects  than  those  of  adventure.  The  author  is  Captain  Alexan- 
der Gerard ;  to  whose  narrative,  as  the  title  states,  is  appended  a 
letter  from  the  late  J.  G.  Gerard,  Esq.,  detailing  a  visit  to  the 
Shatool  and  Boorendo  Passes.  We  have  a  valuable  series  of  barome- 
trical measurements  of  the  mountain  heights,  together  with  botanical 
and  geological  references.  Human  nature  also  has  its  share  in  the 
narrative.    We  must  introduce  a  short  passage  occurring  in  a  note  on 
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the  sixty-first  page,  because  it  contains  that  kind  of  general  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Himmalayan  range,  which  the  scientific  in- 
quirer would  most  estimate,  and  furnishes  that  kind  of  knowledge 
for  which  books  of  travel  are  most  permanently  valuable.  It  is 
by  J.  G.  Gerard. 

'  It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  south-west  and  west  aspects  of 
mountain  ranges,  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  while  their  opposite 
faces  slope  less  rapidly,  and  spread  out  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
These  characters  are  peculiarly  striking  throughout  the  various  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Himalaya,  and  no  where  so  remarkable  as  in  the  central 
ridge  itself.  The  traveller,  in  tracing  the  streams  to  their  source  in 
the  snow,  observes  that  the  north-west  exposures  of  the  ridges  present 
bold  and  inaccessible  masses,  heavily  wooded,  and  thick  set  with 
plants,  till  the  bare  rock  and  accumulations  of  snow  only  stop  their 
growth.  On  the  other  hand  again,  to  the  south-east,  the  mountains 
soften  into  a  sloped  and  regular  surface,  where  trees  are  less  active, 
and  generally  cease  to  reach  their  level ;  on  the  northern  faces,  the 
soil  affords  the  richest  pasturage,  the  limit  of  which  seems  only  to  be 
regulated  by  the  line  of  congelation.  It  is  this  disposition  of  the 
rocks,  or  what  geologists  call  the  dip  of  the  strata,  that  forms  those 
inclined  planes  which  so  much  astonish  the  traveller ;  the  angle  of  the 
slope  varies  from  25°  to  55°,  they  fall  down  from  the  highest  crests  in 
one  pure  sheet  of  snow,  and  produce  an  eflfect  which  language  fails  to 
describe.' — p.  61. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  the  social  character  of  the  people  at  Soong- 
num,  which  is  in  the  Purgunnah  of  Shooe,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sutluj,  having  four  divisions  once  belonging  to  an  indepen- 
dent chief.  Most  of  the  people  of  Shooe,  or  Shooung,  are  traders 
to  Ludak,  Garoo,  and  Roodok.  They  take  the  produce  of  the 
plains,  such  as  matchlocks,  sabres,  sugar,  tobacco,  cloth,  chintz, 
indigo,  copper,  pewter,  paper,  iron,  &c.,  and  bring  back  salt  and 
wool,  some  gold-dust,  tea,  borax,  and  shawl  wool.  The  salt  and 
borax  are  dug  out  of  lakes  which  are  numerous  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  and  Ludak.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  gold-dust,  which  is 
separated  by  washing  the  sand  in  a  running  stream,  and  stirring 
it  till  all  the  lighter  particles  float  away.  The  remainder  is  dried, 
and  the  gold,  which  is  often  in  grains  so  fine  that  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  the  sand,  is  detected  by  quicksilver,  mixing 
all  together,  and  observing  the  particles  that  are  tinged  with  the 
metal,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated  by  a  heat  sufficient  to  dis- 
sipate the  mercury  in  fumes.  Gold  is  found  in  the  ground  at 
Dango  Bookpa,  to  the  south-east  of  Mapang,  twelve  days;  and 
lately  a  new  mine,  producing  it  in  large  pieces,  was  discovered 
between  Goongeoo  lake  and  Mansurowur,  but  was  immediately 
shut  up  by  orders  from  Lahassa. 
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The  author  gives  the  Tartars  a  good  character.  He  says  that 
at  first  he  thought  less  of  them  than  of  their  neighbours,  but  they 
improved  on  further  acquaintance  ;  and  his  conclusion  ultimately 
was,  that  they  are  the  frankest  and  most  honest  race  of  people  in 
India.  They  possess  neither  craft  nor  ingratitude,  and  they  may 
be  trusted,  he  says,  to  the  world's  end.  Thieves  and  robbers, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  mountain-regions,  are  unknown  ; 
and  the  same  character  belongs  to  the  interior  tracts  of  Busahir, 
or  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  called  Koonawur,  lying  within 
the  snowy  mountains. 

We  shut  the  volumes  with  thanks  to  the  authors  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  they  have  afforded  us.  Many  parts  of 
their  narratives  have,  indeed,  already  appeared  a  long  time  ago  in 
publications,  which  are  scattered,  ephemeral,  or  expensive ;  and 
we  are  glad  they  have  been  re-issued  with  important  addi- 
tions and  in  the  connected  and  complete  manner  in  which  they 
now  appear.  We  hope  they  will  prove  but  an  introduction  to 
other  communications;  for  first  journeys  are  often  like  first  trans- 
lations, which,  however  careful  and  generally  correct,  are  im- 
proved by  revision.  Besides,  future  adventurers  may  be  able  to 
traverse  these  mighty  regions  more  extensively ;  and  supply  us 
with  new  stores  of  knowledge  and  amusement.  We  heartily 
wish  success  to  all  who  hereafter  climb  the  lofty  rocks  of  the 
Himmalaya  range,  and  dip  their  foot  in  eternal  snows,  to  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  wdnter  evenings. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chivers  Everett,  late  of 
Reading.  By  H.  J.  Crump,  Chaplain  of  the  Mill  Hill  Grammar 
School.     London  :  Hamilton,  and  Co. 

'^PHE  author  of  this  interesting  volume  has  proved  himself  every 
-*■  way  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  its  subject;  and  that  subject 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  excellence ;  requiring  for  the  just,  discrimi- 
nating, and  harmonious  exhibition  of  its  various  features,  accurate 
knowledge,  derived  from  the  best  sources  of  information  ;  warmth 
and  yet  truth  of  coloring,  produced  by  the  intimacy  of  friendship 
and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  assisted  in  its  decisions  by 
a  good  taste  and  a  refined  moral  perception  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful.  In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Everett  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  his  biographer,  and  not  less  so  is  the  biographer  in 
having  to  draw  his  admirable  portraiture  from  an  original  with 
whose  principles,  spirit,  and  tastes,  he  is  so  thoroughly  imbued. 

Thomas  Chivers  Everett  was  born  at  Bull  Mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  Wilts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
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in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  His  early  life  was  spent 
beneath  his  father's  I'oof,  who  was  an  extensive  clothier.  A  pious 
and  judicious  mother  watched  over  those  years  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly committed  to  maternal  superintendence ;  and  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  period  which  remain  sufficiently  evince 
that  a  mother's  duties  were  faithfully  discharged.  As  a  boy  he 
was  distinguished  for  peculiar  sedateness  and  sobriety  of  charac- 
ter, choosing  generally  the  more  quiet  pastimes,  and  fond  of 
solitude  and  of  books.  In  September,  1809,  he  entered  the 
excellent  seminary  of  Mr.  Bullar,  Southampton,  of  whom  he  ever 
after  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  and  to  whose  judicious 
plans  of  instruction,  he  attributed  under  God  the  foundation  both 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  attainments.  He  left  Southampton 
at  the  close  of  1815,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  lost  his  excellent  father,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty.  This  severe  bereavement,  young  and  unexperienced  as  he 
was,  threw  upon  him  the  care  of  the  business  and  the  family.  He 
immediately  assumed  the  place  of  his  deceased  parent,  and  dis- 
played a  gravity  and  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his  years.  His  mother 
more  than  once  remarked  this  to  others.  She  said  on  one  occa- 
sion :  '  Thomas  is  my  son,  but  he  has  been  more  than  a  son  to 
me.  I  never  thought  that  I  should  have  found  a  son  and  a  hus- 
band in  one  person.'  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  much  confined  to  the  house  by  a  weakness  of 
the  spine,  and  a  general  delicacy  of  health.  A  Christian  friend 
said  to  him  on  this  occasion  :  '  Sir,  you  have  borne  the  yoke  in 
your  youth.'  *  Oh  no,'  he  replied,  'I  have  only  tasted  the 
cup.'  It  was  during  this  lengthened  illness,  that  he  was  led 
for  the  first  time  in  his  own  apprehension,  cordially  and  thoroughly 
to  embrace  the  offers  of  divine  mercy.  Of  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  this  momentous  change  in  his  principles  and  cha- 
racter, he  gave  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  account  at  his 
ordination.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  period  when  about 
eighteen  years  old,  that  his  religious  views  acquired  deci- 
sion and  permanency.  From  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  there  were  two  points  to  which  his  mind 
perpetually  tui'ned,  and  from  which  it  was  never  for  a  moment 
diverted.  The  first  was  the  payment  of  his  father's  debts,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  misfortunes  had  died  insolvent.  This 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  at  the  death  of  an  uncle  from  whom  he 
expected  an  ample  legacy.  The  second  object  which  he  contem- 
plated was,  the  solemn  and  unreserved  dedication  of  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  either  in  home  or 
foreign  labor  ;  but  the  latter  was  always  preferred,  if  tiie  state 
of  his  health  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  admitted  of  such 
a  choice.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  determination  '^his  motives 
were  among  the  highest  and  the  purest  that  ever  dwelt  in  the 
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bosom  of  fallen  man.'  Placed  at  the  head  of  his  mothei*'s  estab- 
lishment, he  became  possessed  of  some  considerable  influence  in 
his  native  village,  which  the  weight  of  his  character  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  he  began  immediately  to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  him.  He  circulated  tracts,  visited  the  sick,  and 
taught  reading  and  writing  to  those  who  were  willing  to  learn. 
At  a  small  Baptist  Chapel,  the  only  one  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, he  constantly  attended,  and  there  among  the  children 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  he  made  his  first  public  efforts  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  '  The  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  which 
he  felt  whenever  he  delivered  God's  word,  always  prevented  him 
from  uttering  any  thing  which  had  not  been  the  subject  of  previous 
meditation  ;  and  he  esteemed  it  a  task  of  unusual  difficulty  to  speak 
rightly  to  the  young.' 

From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  living  in  comparative  obscu- 
rity, but  few  incidents  of  any  importance  gave  variety  to  this  period 
of  his  life.  He  was  induced  after  mature  inquiry  and  reflection 
to  join  the  Congregational  Church  at  Warminster;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  entered  Hoxton  as  a  student  for  the 
ministry.  Prior  to  this  period,  a  valuable  living  in  the  establish- 
ment was  oflTered  to  him  which  he  respectfully  declined.  The 
question  of  establishments  he  had  w^ell  sifted,  and  there  w^as  jji  his 
character  an  utter  contempt  of  those  golden  lures,  by  which  such 
multitudes  are  fatally  decoyed. 

What  were  his  impressions  and  feelings  on  entering  upon  the 
arduous  engagements  of  a  college  life  w'e  learn  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  uncle  at  W^arminster. 

'  I  hope  I  feel  more  of  the  importance  of  the  work  on  which  I  have 
entered,  since  my  residence  here.  I  look  forward  with  anxiety,  while 
sometimes  hope  predominates  and  sometimes  fear.  I  would  be  depend- 
ent on  a  superior  power  ;  but  I  find  that  unbelief  loves  to  dwell  on  the 
weakness  of  the  instrument  rather  than  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  great 
agent.  I  hope  you  remember  me  in  your  best  moments.  I  am  some- 
times afraid  that  places  of  public  education  are  not  so  often  mentioned 
in  prayer,  by  Christians  and  ministers  as  they  should  be.  We  are  here 
exposed  to  many  and  peculiar  temptations ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unless 
constant  divine  aid  be  abundantly  afforded  us,  we  shall  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  our  friends,  and  the  hopes  of  the  churches.' 

His  biographer,  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  and  was  with 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  academical  course,  describes  his 
influence  over  his  fellow  students  as  commanding  and  most  bene- 
ficial in  its  nature.  He  observes  of  him  at  this  period,  '  Mr. 
Everett  had  none  of  the  vices  of  the  student.  W' ith  mental  powers 
Avhicli  were  of  no  common  order,  and  wdiich  fitted  him  for  any 
situation  in  the  church  of  Christ,  there  were  none  of  those  follies 
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and  eccentricities  which  so  frequently  throw  a  shade  over  the  early 
years  of  ministerial  life.  His  piety  was  eminent,  and  was  never 
for  a  moment  clouded  by  the  peculiar  temptations  of  college  life. 
His  conduct  was  most  exemplary ;  so  exemplary  that  one  of  his 
fellow  students  thought  it  the  result  of  a  singularly  successful 
effort  to  maintain  a  character  iji  the  house.  But  a  greater  mis- 
take could  scarcely  have  been  made.  Having  heard  that  such  an 
opinion  had  been  expressed,  he  seemed  surprised  that  any  one 
should  give  him  credit  for  such  a  character ;  and  said,  that  '  he 
was  not  conscious  of  any  habitual  motive,  but  a  desire  to  do  the 
will  of  God ;  and  thought  any  other  motive  wholly  inadmissible  as 
a  rule  of  conduct.'  His  conduct  as  a  student  was  as  praiseworthy 
as  his  conduct  as  a  Christian  was  exemplary. 

'  His  habits  were  not  loose  and  changing.  His  plans  having 
been  maturely  considered  and  arranged,  were  adhered  to  with  an 
inflexible  decision,  which  sometimes  looked  like  pertinacity;  but 
it  was  the  pertinacity  of  principle.  Loiterers  and  vagrants  are  to 
be  found  in  every  community  ;  but  his  study  was  not  open  to 
them  ;  and  those  who  had  weax'ied  the  energies  of  their  minds,  and 
were  seeking  recreation,  frequently  found  that  his  tale  of  labour 
was  yet  incomplete.  He  never  omitted,  or  gave  but  a  superficial 
attention  to  the  lectures  of  the  tutors,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  unnecessary,  or  not  immediately  connected  (as  some  have  too 
hastily  supposed)  with  the  sacred  functions  of  a  minister  of  Christ ; 
and  his  proficiency  therefore  was  of  no  doubtful  or  partial  kind. 
His  correspondence  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  Hoxton,  proved  his  enlightened  piety,  his  intellectual 
vigor,  and  his  entire  consecration  to  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  His  last  act  before  he  quitted  this  seminary  more 
than  sustained  his  high  character  as  a  man  of  superior  moral 
worth,  and  shows  what  an  ennobling  principle  justice  is  when  re- 
fined and  sanctified  by  religion. 

*  In  the  month  of  May,  a  short  time  before  he  left  Hoxton,  his 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Noah  Chivers,  of  Bath,  died,  and  left  him  a 
considerable  legacy.  This  property,  as  was  intimated  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  he  had  nobly  resolved  to  devote  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  father's  creditors.  Eight  thousand  pounds,  on  every 
ground  of  honor  and  of  justice  exclusively  his  own,  was  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  to  rescue  the  memory  of  a  parent  from  the  reproach 
of  a  censorious  world.  He  had  many  calculating  and  prudential 
advisers  on  this  occasion ;  and  every  argument  was  employed  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  an  act  of  generosity  so  costly,  would 
be  an  injustice  to  himself,  would  impoverish  the  collateral  branches 
of  his  family,  should  the  state  of  his  health  forbid,  as  it  was  too 
probable,  a  matrimonial  alliance ;  that  it  could  neither  be  claimed 
nor  expected  by  the  creditors,  and  would  certainly  be  misinter- 
preted  by  the  world.     His  reply  was  brief,  straightforward,  and 
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pronounced  with  a  firmness  of  tone,  which  showed  that  in  his  own 
judgment  it  was  unanswerable.  '  That  it  was  an  act  of  the  plain- 
est duty — an  act  for  Avhich  no  credit  was  due  to  him — that  his 
father  was  expecting  this  money,  and  with  it  would  have  met  his 
pecuniary  obligations ;  and  that  the  mere  transfer  of  this  sum  into 
his  hands  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  ought  not  to  alter 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  intended  to  flow.'  This  explanation 
of  the  matter,  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  friends,  certainly  redeemed 
the  act  from  any  charge  of  Quixotism,  or  forgetfulness  of  the  claims 
of  himself  or  of  his  relatives.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  his 
deceased  sister,  and  his  surviving  brother  also,  contributed,  though 
in  a  small  proportion,  towards  this  object.' 

As  the  honesty  of  the  world  goes,  this  was  indeed  a  noble  in- 
stance of  doing  justly,  and  though  it  ought  to  flow  from  the  honest- 
um  which  the  light  of  nature  teaches,  and  conscience  approves  ; 
yet,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Everett,  there  was  superadded  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  precept  of  his  divine  master,  '  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them; '  and  we  know  not 
how  any  person  who  has  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  injunction, 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  Being  whom  he  professes  to  love 
and  to  obey,  can  act  differently.  But  alas  !  the  annals  of  the  trans- 
actions of  trade  and  commerce  afford  lamentable  evidence,  that 
Christians,  so  called,  have  found  out  another  standard  by  which 
to  determine  what  is  right,  or  at  least  by  which  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  than  this  simple  rule  of  Christianity,  which  every  man 
can  understand,  and  which  is  of  universal  application.  That  the 
creditors  on  this  occasion  appreciated  the  high-minded  principle  of 
Mr.  Everett's  conduct,  we  have  evidence  in  the  following  entry, 
copied  from  the  cash  book  of  one  of  them,  the  late  William 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Crockerton  : — 

*  To  Nathaniel  Everett's  Estate,  in  discharge  of  my  claim 
thereon,  by  the  payment  of  his  sons,  Thomas  Chivers,  and 
John  Everett.  After  the  united  arguments  and  conversa- 
tions of  their  relatives  and  friends,  urging  every  prudential 
motive  why  it  should  he  only  done  in  part ;  still  their  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  filial  regard  to  their  father's  memory 
extinguished  every  other  consideration,  and  induced  them 
magnanimously  to  resolve  to  discharge  in  full  every  debt 
proved  on  their  Father's  estate,  although  it  required  the 
sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  legacy  of  one  brother,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  legacy  of  the  other  brother,  left 
them  by  their  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Noah  Chivers,  Esq., 
of  Bath,  to  the  extent  of  £10,000.  So  noble  an  act,  ex- 
ceeding every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  heard  of  I  can- 
not refrain  from  thus  particularly  recording  .  .  362  10  0 

That  human  nature  may  not  be  too  much  elated  by  its  alliance 
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with  excellence  so  bright  and  beautiful,  it  is  right  that  we  subjoin 
the  contrast.  In  more  than  one  instance  when  Mr.  Everett  paid 
down  the  principal,  he  was  coolly  asked  for  the  interest ! 

Brief  was  the  period  of  Mr.  Everett's  stated  labors  as  a  pastor. 
The  sphere  of  those  labours  was  the  highly  respectable  and  popu- 
lous town  of  Reading.  In  1827,  he  entered  upon  his  charge  as 
co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  A.  Douglas,  over  the  church  assembling 
in  13 road  Street.  The  invitation  was  unanimous,  which  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  inducing  him  to  comply  with  it.  Addressing 
Mr.  Crump,  who  had  recently  settled  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  says,  '  Among  other  calls  for  gratitude,  this  is  one  with  respect 
to  us  both ; — God  has  employed  us  as  instruments  in  uniting  two 
divided  churches.     To  his  name  be  all  the  praise.' 

Another  trait  of  his  disinterestedness  is  disclosed  in  his  answer 
to  the  call  which  conveyed  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
their  venerable  pastor.  '  As  to  your  assurances  of  consulting  my 
comfort,  I  fully  rely  on  them.  I  do  not  wish  any  stipulations 
(the  principle  of  equality  being  understood)  that  might  give  to  an 
union  so  sacred  the  aspect  of  a  commercial  transaction.  My  tem- 
poral support  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  Him,  who  has  inclined  your 
hearts  generally  to  desire  the  continuance  of  my  very  imperfect 
services  among  you.  That  unanimity,  indeed,  including  the  wishes 
of  your  respected  pastor,  has  been  the  most  powerful  inducement 
to  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  May  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  love  increase  our  mutual  candour  and  affection.''  In  less  than 
three  years  this  union,  so  happily  commenced,  and  opening  to  the 
youthful  evangelist  the  brightest  prospects  of  usefulness  and  com- 
fort, was  terminated  by  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health.  Even 
previous  to  his  ordination,  he  thus  writes,  '  I  move  heavily. 
Extreme  languor  often  unfits  me  for  labour,  and  chains  me  to  the 
bed  when  I  would  fain  be  in  the  study.  But  God  is  merciful.  I 
have,  on  an  average,  three  public  services  in  the  week ;  sometimes 
four.  Visiting  pastorally,  attention  to  the  school  and  to  the 
young,  &c.  occupy  much  time,  and  often  constrain  me  to  feel  that 
I  have  '  girded  on  the  harness.'  Several  extracts  from  his  letters 
written  at  this  period,  show  that  he  entered  upon  the  sacred  duties 
of  the  ministry  with  an  humbling  sense  of  responsibility.  His 
ordination  vows  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  and  minis- 
terial duty,  and  these  he  religiously  kept  through  all  the  painful 
vicissitudes  he  was  doomed  to  pass.  He  had  an  admirably  disci- 
plined mind,  as  to  the  right  improvement  of  time ;  and  as  he  set 
a  high  value  on  it  himself,  he  taught  others  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  the  same  important  lesson.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  he  imposed  upon  himself  others  of  a  more  general 
character.  He  entered  cordially  into  a  plan  for  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  day  to  the  bargemen  and  others,  in  the  open  air ;  he  was 
the  zealous  advocate  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
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Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society.  The  particulars  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
the  touching  incidents  by  which  this  brief  union  was  marked  and 
closed  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  His  character  comes  out 
finely  while  under  the  influence  of  the  bitterest  trial  he  was  ever 
called  upon  to  endure.  Mrs.  Everett  was  a  woman  of  singularly 
eminent  endowments,  both  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  character. 
She  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  bosom  of  affection,  and  a 
sphere  of  duty  she  was  so  admirably  qualified  to  fill.  '  Before 
she  had  laid  aside  her  bridal  attire,  and  immediately  after  having 
paid  her  first  and  last  visit,  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  which  she  had 
before  exhibited,  again  appeared,  and  she  never  afterwards  left  her 
house,  till  she  w..s  borne  by  others  to  her  long  home.  This  was 
an  hour  of  dreadful  laceration  to  the  heart  of  her  husband  ;  yet  he 
was  just  the  man  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  suffering  with  a  tearless 
eye,  an  unquivering  lip,  a  tongue  that  was  dumb  with  silence, 
because  God  did  it.'  '  His  heart  was  so  upborne  by  divine  con- 
solation on  the  day  of  interment,  that  his  was  almost  the  only 
placid  countenance.  His  friends  around  him  wept  with  a  double 
emotion.  They  wept  in  sympathy  with  his  deep  but  unbetrayed 
grief — they  wept  still  more  to  see  the  heavenly  calmness  of  that 
pale  but  peaceful  countenance.'  Unremitting  were  the  labors  in 
which  he  persevered  with  apparently  augmented  vigor,  till  warned 
by  four  months'struggling  with  disease,  he  preached  hislastsermon 
at  Reading,  on  the  closing  Sabbath  of  the  year  1829.  To  Clifton 
and  to  Ilfracombe  he  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his 
strength,  and  wooing  back  health  to  the  attenuated  frame  she  had  so 
long  deserted.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
return  to  his  charge  with  any  prospect  of  efficiently  performing 
its  duties,  he  resigned  it  altogether  in  September,  1830.  '  it 
need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  church  parted  with  their  esteemed 
pastor  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret.' 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  embraces  his  correspondence 
during  the  interval  of  his  resignation  and  departure  for  the  conti- 
nent, affords  many  striking  evidences  of  Mr.  Everett's  depth  of 
principle,  and  the  ardor  of  his  piety. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  his  health  having  somewhat  rallied,  he 
supposed  himself  capable  of  some  little  exertion  for  the  diffusion 
of  scriptural  knowledge.  The  weakness  of  his  lungs  rendering 
public  speaking  impracticable,  the  work  of  distribution  appeared 
best  suited  to  his  ability.  In  connexion  with  this  mode  of  labor 
the  destitute  state  of  France  presented  itself  powerfully  to  his  mind ; 
and,  together  with  its  proximity  and  salubrity,  appeared  to  offer 
an  attractive  field  for  exertion.  How  weak  he  was  in  body,  how 
strong  and  irrepressible  in  principle  and  spirit,  the  following  ex- 
tract shows,  while  it  awakens  our  deepest  sympathy. 
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'  Having  much,  and,  I  trust,  prayerfully,  weighed  the  subject,  and 
having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  [  parted  with  my  friends  at 
Southampton,  on  Tuesday,  the  third  of  April,  and  the  same  evening 
embarked  on  board  the  Camilla  steamer  for  Havre  de  Grace.  At  this 
point  of  time,  the  packets  from  Dover,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  cholera  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  subjected  to  qua- 
rantine regulations,  on  their  arrival  at  Calais.  The  same  restrictions 
were  not  imposed  at  Havre,  on  the  Southampton  packets; — and  the 
result  was,  that  every  one  going  to  France  chose  to  inake  the  voyage 
by  the  last  named  conveyances.  This  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  crowded  state  of  the  Camilla.  We  carried  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  passengers,  including  the  American  ambassador  to  France,  and,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  the  celebrated  Washington  Irving.  Four  or  five 
gentlemen's  carriages,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  luggage  crowded 
the  deck  ;  and  below,  every  berth,  and  every  inch  of  floor  that  could 
be  converted  into  a  place  of  repose,  were  occupied.  The  night  was, 
happily,  exceedingly  calm  and  mild ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to 
my  fatigue,  induced  me  to  attempt  gaining  a  little  repose  on  the  deck. 
Drawing  on  my  cloth  boots,  wrapping  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  employ- 
ing my  travelling-bag  as  a  pillow,  I  crept  under  one  of  the  chariots, 
and,  thinking  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  of  Jacob's  God,  I  enjoyed  some 
intervals  of  slumber.  Towards  the  morning,  hoAvever,  a  pain  in  my 
chest  appeared  to  indicate,  that  exposure  to  the  night  air  had  proved 
injurious  to  me, — a  suspicion  that  was  soon  confirmed  by  an  expectora- 
tion of  blood  from  the  lungs.  This  somewhat  startled  me,  as  presenting 
a  probable  obstacle  to  my  plans.  Hoping,  however,  that  the  symptoms 
would  speedily  disappear,  I  made  arrangements  on  my  arrival  at  Havre, 
about  noon,  for  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  experienced  all  a  traveller's 
annoyances  in  passing  my  luggage  through  the  Custom-House,  and  in 
obtaining  a  passport  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  night,  however,  I 
experienced  a  severe  bowel  attack,  which  left  me  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness,  and,  in  addition  to  the  expectoration  from  my  lungs,  which 
still  continued,  induced  tl;e  resolution,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  feeling, 
to  return  to  England.  The  Camilla  left  Havre  on  Friday  evening,  and 
at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  I  was  dining  with  my  brother  in  Salisbury ; 
grateful  to  God  that  I  was  not  lying  on  a  sick  bed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  yet  so  overwhelmed  with  the  apparent  frustration  of  my  hopes, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  my  changes  during  the  week,  that  I  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I  was  not  under  the  influence  of  slumber 
or  of  delusion. 

'  So  terminated  my  first  effort  for  the  benefit  of  France,  in  which, 
having  been  disappointed  of  an  expected  supply  of  French  tracts,  both 
from  liondon  and  Southampton,  I  left  in  that  unhappy  land  only  tliice 
specimen  tracts,  which  I  happened  to  possess,  and  my  own  French  Tes- 
tament.  And  yet,  who  shall  say,  that  He  who  chooses  '  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,'  will  permit 
those  grains  of  truth  to  perish  ? 

'  Having  recruited  my  strength  a  few  weeks  among  rny  friends,  and 
arranged  that  my  sister  should  accompany  me,  I  started  for  Jersey  on 
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the  9th  of  May,  1832,  from  Weymouth,  hoping  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Norman  Isles  to  the  coast  of  France,  would  permit  frequent  visits 
to  that  country,  even  while  I  secured  to  myself  those  domestic  comforts 
which  my  delicate  health  rendered  indispensable.  I  remembered,  too, 
that  when  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  forbidden  to  preach  the 
word  in  Asia,  they  immediately  '  assayed  to  go  into  Billujnia.' 

'  Having  safely  arrived  at  Jersey,  and  made  some  little  efforts  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  among  the  French  and  other  foreign 
vessels  which  frequent  the  port  of  St.  Helier's,  I  thought  myself  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  about  the  end  of  June,  to  attempt  an  excursion  to  the 
French  coast ;  partly  by  way  of  experiment  as  to  the  facilities  for  the 
circulation  of  truth  in  the  northern  departments  of  France,  and  partly, 
to  try  my  own  capabilities  for  the  requisite  exertion.' — p.  139 — 141, 

Of  this  second  attempt  Mr.  Everett  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  seem  to  lose  sight  of  his 
object.  Unwearied,  indefatigable  in  the  highways,  in  the  streets 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  market-places  on  all  occasions,  public 
and  private,  auspicious,  or  apparently  the  reverse,  the  work  of 
circulating  tracts  and  testaments  occupied  his  whole  time.  St.  Malo 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  the  principal  scene  of  his  exertions. 
On  the  sixth  of  July  he  embarked  on  board  the  Telemaque,  a 
French  sloop  trading  to  Jersey  ;  and  concludes  his  Journal  of  this 
trip  with  the  following  characteristic  sentence,  '  I  left  my  last 
'  tract  with  the  captain,  being  determined  to  carry  home  to  a  land 
'of plenty  no  spiritual  food  which   might  nourish  an  immortal 

*  spirit  in  a  moral  wilderness.     After  a  voyage  of  nine  hours  with 

*  a  very  light  breeze,  I  reached  Jersey,  at  once  thankful  for  the 
'  countless  mercies  I  had  received,  and,  exhausted  vvith  the  fatigue 
'  and  excitement  of  the  week.  May  the  rain  of  Heaven  descend 
'  on  the  seed  which  has  been  so  feebly  scattered  !' 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  after  many  struggles  with  bodily 
weakness,  and  much  mental  hesitation  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  interval  of  returning  strength  to  visit  again 
the  shores  of  France,  and  embarked  for  Granville ;  W'here,  on  his 
arrival  he  soon  commenced  his  operations.  The  15th  of  the  month 
was  the  fete  of  the  Holy  Virgin  : — 

'  Tlie  shops  were  far  more  generally  shut  than  on  the  Sabbath ;  the 
ships  hoisted  the  tricolor  ;  grand  masses  were  performed  in  the  churches, 
and  the  day  was  kept  as  a  holiday.  I  this  morning  carried  my  tracts 
into  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  fixing  my  station  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  church,  supplied  the  A^'orshippers  on  their  A^ay  thither. 
As  I  went  to  the  proposed  spot,  a  man  from  the  door  of  a  public-house, 
called  after  me,  '  Mr.  Englishman,  will  yt  u  bring  some  of  your  books 
hither?'  a  request  with  which  I  subsequently  complied.  On  the  road 
I  met  the  diligence,  which  I  stopped,  and  gave  tracts  to  a  gentleman 
and  lady  who  were  travelling  in  the  coupe.  The  driver  and  conductor 
also  requested  some.     A  French  officer,  to  whom  I  gave  some  books. 
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stopped  and  conversed  with  me  ten  minutes.  He  asked  me,  '  if  vfr&- 
believed  in  the  Virgin,  in  England ;'  observing  that  he  was  himself  '  a 
Christian,'  but  he  thought  all  these  ceremonies  and  holidays  '  a  silly 
thing '  (une  betise).  He  appeared  much  pleased  with  my  occupation, 
said  it  was  very  laudable  thus  to  disseminate  correct  sentiments,  and  on 
my  giving  away  a  tract,  while  we  were  conversing,  to  a  passenger,  he 
replied  to  the  inquiry,  '^  What  does  it  contain  ?' — 'Truths!'  (des  verites.) 
On  parting,  he  shook  me  very  cordially  by  the  hand.  May  he  prove 
to  be  one  of  that  '  little  flock  '  in  France,  which  rejects  Catholicism, 
and  yet  cleaves  to  Christianity  !  Finished  my  distribution  in  a  suburb 
of  the  town.  Here  I  met  one  respectably-dressed  woman  returning 
from  church.  On  my  offering  a  tract,  she  inquired,  '  how  much  ?' 
'  Nothing  ;  it  is  a  gift.'  Viewing  me  with  surprise  and  suspicion,  she 
exclaimed,  '  nothing  !  surely  no  one  gives  away  any  thing  for  nothing  !' 
Pointing  upwards,  I  rejoined,  '  Madam,  there  is  another  world.'  The 
change  of  her  countenance  indicated  that  she  understood  me,  and, 
stretching  out  her  hand,  she  received  the  book.  Distributed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.'— p.  167,  168. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  he  returned  to  Jersey,  and  from  thence 
to  England.  From  October,  1832,  till  April,  1833,  Mr.  Everett 
resided  with  a  near  relative  at  Bristol.  But  '  though  compelled,' 
says  his  biographer,  '  for  a  season  to  inactivity,  nothing  could  divert 
'  his  attention  from  the  land  of  popery  and  infidelity,  which  he  had 
'  been  constrained  so  early  to  abandon.' 

Tlie  last  melancholy  chapter  of  this  instructive  narrative,  which 
every  young  Christian,  and  especially  every  aspirant  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  ought  to  read  and  study  till  he  catches  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  Mr.  Everett's 
fluctuating  health,  his  attainment  of  comparative  convalescence — 
his  second  marriage — his  settlement  at  Bristol,  in  a  school,  where 
he  carried,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  all  his  piety,  acquirements, 
and  energy ;  and  his  death,  the  eff"ect  of  a  sudden  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  and  therefore  unexpected,  yet  to  him  peaceful  and 
happy,  and  to  his  dearest  friends  consoling  and  most  satisfactory. 
But  we  have  already  quoted  more  than  we  intended.  We  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  memoir  because  it  is  just  now  the  fashion 
to  give  the  Biography  of  saints  that  might  figure  very  well  in  a 
Roman  calendar,  but  who  in  these  times  were  totally  unfit  for  the 
labors  and  ministrations  of  a  protestant  church.  Mr.  Everett  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  men  that  ensure  esteem  as  pastors 
of  our  congregational  churches,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Mr.  Everett  is  worth  a 
thousand  St.  Fronde's.  And  for  our  parts,  with  such  practical 
evidence  of  the  inutility  of  apostolical  succession,  we  can  readily 
dispense  with  it,  leaving  it  to  those  on  whom  it  confers  no  sanctity, 
while  it  involves  them  in  all  the  guilt  of  a  most  fearful  responsi- 
bility. They  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  aim  to  evan- 
gelize   the  world,  and  regard  success  as  their  noblest  reward  ! 
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T^HE  publication  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  devoted  to 
■^  ^  a  retrospect  of  all  the  reforms, — organic  or  administrative, — 
civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,— effected  within  the  last  ten 
years ;  the  bill  placed  second,  proposes  further  progressive  move- 
ment, to  perfect  and  secure  those  reforms ;  the  object  of  the  last 
is  to  back  the  paddles  of  the  state  ship,  and  return  stern-foremost 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  event- 
ful epoch  referred  to.  We  have  arrived  at  a  critical  juncture ; 
and  before  a  long  period  of  time  elapses,  the  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  choose  between  reform  or  no  reform,  advancement  or 
retreat,  between  progress  pari  passu  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  a  return  to  exploded  principles,  ancient  corruption,  and  the 
bigoted  prejudices  of  former  times.  Lord  John  Russell  justly  as 
well  as  forcibly  described  the  quality  of  Lord  Stanley's  proposition 
when  he  said,  '  The  proposition  was  to  begin  a  retrograde  course, 
'  to  diminish,  to  restrict  the  franchise  of  one  part  of  this  united 
«  kingdom  ;  and  thus   to  show  that  hereafter  it  would  be  their 

*  endeavor  and  the  aim  of  their  legislation,  to  go  back  from  that 

*  franchise  which  the  people  had  obtained  from  their  hands ;  to 
'make  that  franchise  more  difficult;  to  consider  the  man  who 
<  asked  for  that  franchise  as  a  public  enemy ;  and,  though  at  first 

*  by  slow  degrees,  to  diminish  and  destroy  that  franchise  which 
'  as  he  contended  had  been  most  liberally  bestowed.' 

There  is  a  party  in  the  country  like  a  certain  animal  that  will 
swim  against  the  stream,  when  compelled  to  take  the  water;  and 
return,  when  M^ashed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

But  are  the  people  of  this  country  prepared  to  go  back  to  Tory 
principles?  Is  the  tide  of  intelligence,  now  swelled  by  a  thou- 
sand tributary  streams,  and  rolling  on  like  a  majestic  river,  dif- 
fusing blessings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  gladdening  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  to  be  turned  hackivards  ?  Are  profligacy 
and  extravagance  in  all  the  public  departments  again  to  take  the 
place  of  scrupulous  economy  and  jealous  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  ?  Are  the  halcyon  days  of  pensions  and  sinecures 
— the  former  bestowed  behind  the  ministerial  curtain  on  men 
and  women  who  deserved  nothing  from  their  country  but  con- 
tempt, the  latter  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roses,  Ardens, 
Beresfords,  Ryders,  Bathursts,  Seymours,  Scotts,  and  Crokers — to 
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return  once  more?  Are  toleration  and  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science to  be  exchanged  for  the  fierceness  and  pride  of  a  dominant 
hierarchy?  When  we  see  prelates,  who  during  the  course  of  a  long 
public  life  never  voted  against  negro  slavery,  and  an  ex-minister 
who  invariably  opposed  the  efforts  in  favor  of  black  emancipation, 
coming  forward  and  joining  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  society  for  the 
civilisation  of  Africa  and  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  one 
would  think  that  we  might  fairly  say,  No,  to  these  questions,  and 
confidently  predict  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  triumphant 
march  of  intelligence.  But  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  strange 
indications  on  the  political  horizon.  When  we  mark  the  general 
conduct  of  the  party  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  those  bishops 
belong,  we  cannot  fall  into  the  mistake  of  imputing  the  new-born 
zeal  in  this  cause,  to  anxiety  for  the  advance  of  great  regenerating 
principles,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  the 
Queen's  husband.  Every  thing  we  hear  and  see  convinces  us 
that  ere  long  the  people  must  make  their  election  between  a 
retrograde  and  a  progressive  policy — between  a  liberal  and  a 
Tory  administration.  The  enemies  of  popular  rights  already  are 
busied  in  preparation?  for  a  return  to  the  position  from  which 
they  were  driven  amid  the  execrations  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
the  programme  for  the  retrograde  procession  is  arranged  in  the 
following  order  : 

I.  Church  extension. 

II.  Contraction  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland. 

III.  '  National '  education  administered  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church. 

IV.  The  organization  of  a  general  system  of  bribery,  intimi- 
dation, and  demoralisation  at  elections. 

V.  The  publication  of  the  claims  of  the  state  priesthood  to 
'  apostolical  succession  ;'  and  the  denial  to  all  Christian  ministers 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  (saving 
always  Romish  priests)  of  the  name  or  character  of  true  pastors. 

Dissenters  call  for  relief  from  compulsory  payment  to  the 
establishment,  demand  the  destruction  of  those  engines  of  perse- 
cution called  the  spiritual  courts,  and  press  upon  the  country  the 
necessity  of  many  church  reforms  :  — Sir  Robert  Inglis  rises  and 
proposes  that  their  claims  shall  be  met  by  a  vote  from  the  public 
purse  to  the  am  ;unt  of  some  few  millions  for  church  extension  ! 
sSir  Robert  treats  the  Dissenters  as  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble  treated 
her  maidens.  When  they  grumbled  that  they  were  pinched  by 
reason  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar  and  butter,  that  paragon  of  virgin 
housekeepers  protested  that  they  were  pampered  with  good  living, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  short  commons.  Just  so,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  complained  of  the  grievousness  of  their 
tasks,  their  Egyptian  tyrants  exclaimed,  *  Ye  are  idle,'  and  dou- 
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bled  the  tale  of  bricks.     The  Tories  hope  to  make  the  country- 
forget  one  wound  by  inflicting  a  fresh  one  : — 

Atqui 
Emovit  veterem  mire,  novus  ;  ut  solet,  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitis  que  dolore  : 
Ut  lethargicus  hie,  fit  pugil  et  medicum  urget ! 

A  new  disease  expelled 
IMy  old  distemper  :  as  when  changing  pains 
Fly  to  the  stomach  from  the  head  and  reins, 
Thns  the  lethargic,  starting  from  his  bed 
In  boxing  frenzy,  broke  his  doctor's  head. 

Lord  Stanley  legislates  for  Ireland  on  the  same  principle.  The 
Irish  petition  for  reform  and  a  redress  of  grievances:  the  member 
for  Lancashire  declares  he  will  abridge  the  privileges  which  they 
possess.     They  ask  for  food,  and  he  gives  them  a  '  scorpion.' 

It  needs  no  further  demonstration,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
Tory  party  tends  towards  a  retrograde  course. 

A  certain  class  of  unscrupulous  partizans  are  very  fond  of 
asserting  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  country  by  a  reform 
government  and  a  reformed  parliament;  and  another  class  declare 
that  they  can  see  no  difference,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
between  a  Whig  and  Tory  government.  Mr.  Wade's  Glances 
at  the  Times  supply  a  refutation  to  these  two  assertions.  We  are 
not  amongst  those  who  are  prepared  to  praise  every  act  of  Earl 
Grey's  and  Lord  Melbourne's  cabinets — who  are  able  to  recog- 
nise the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  all  the  declarations  volun- 
teered by  the  statesmen  who  composed  them,  or  who  think  that 
they  left  nothing  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done ;  still  that 
man  can  have  small  claims  to  candor,  or  must  have  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  business  of  a  government,  who  can  refuse  to 
admit,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a  series  of  political  changes 
have  been  made,  unequalled  in  extent  and  permanent  value. 
Daring  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840,  an  absolute  revolution 
has  been  effected;  and  no  epoch  in  British  history  will  occupy  a 
more  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  this  country.     '  There 

*  is  no  instance,  perhaps,'  observes  Mr.  Wade,  '  of  a  country 
'  achieving    so    peaceably,   yet    in    the    main    so    efficiently,    a 

*  reform  of  old  and  inveterate  abuses ;  of  effecting  so  radical  a 

*  change  in  every  department  of  her  domestic  polity,  without 
'  running  the  risk  and  detriment  of  a  revolutionary  convulsion.' 
To  estimate  fairly  what  has  been  effected,  we  must  recollect  what 
were  the  grievances  and  abuses,  for  the  removal  and  correction  of 
which,  reformers  were  accustomed  to  ask,  prior  to  1830.  Mr. 
Wade  enumerates  them  as  follows:  Jirst,  corruptions  in  the  repre- 
sentative system;  second,  a  lavish  public   expenditure,  and  the 
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unequal  allocation  of  taxes;  third,  commercial  and  chartered 
monopolies  ;  fourth,  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  Jifth,  defects 
of  the  laws  and  judicial  administration;  sixth,  close  and  decayed 
corporations ;  seventh,  pensions  and  unmerited  grants  of  public 
money ;  eighth,  a  foreign  policy  bellijrerent  and  favorable  to 
despotic  governments ;  ninth,  abuses  of  patronage  in  Scotland, 
and  the  mal-administration  and  neglect  of  Ireland, 

Now  there  is  not  one  of  these  grievances  or  abuses  which  has 
not  been  grappled  with.  Some  have  been  thoroughly  reformed; 
others  have  been  partially  improved;  and  against  all  have  en- 
deavors at  amendment  been  directed. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that,  nothwitlistanding  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  aristocracy  will  (as  long  as  we  are  without  the  Ballot),  still 
be  able  to  command,  in  ordinary  times,  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  but  if  the  aristocracy  choose  to  challenge 
a  trial  of  strength,  or  attempt  any  bold  invasion  of  popular  rights, 
the  Reform  Bill  has  given  the  people  power  to  prevail.  As  long 
as  the  Reform  act  remains,  the  electoral  body  will  possess  a 
security  against  oppression  for  any  length  of  time;  but  the  danger 
is,  lest  it  should  be  insidiously  and  imperceptibly  undermined, 
and  neutralized  in  detail. 

Again,  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  the  community  by  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  corporations  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized.  Before  the  act  of  1835  there  prevailed  a  general  distrust  of 
the  self-elected  municipal  councils,  whose  powers  were  subject  to  no 
control,  and  whose  acts  and  proceedings  being  secret  were  unchecked 
by  the  influence  of  public  opinion — a  distrust,  too,  of  the  local  magis- 
tracy, tainting  with  suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
and  often  accompanied  with  contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom 
the  law  was  administered.  To  this  must  be  added  public  discontent 
under  the  burden  of  local  taxation  ;  for  under  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  a  liberal  government  reformed  municipal 
abuses,  revenues  that  ought  to  have  been  applied  for  the  public 
advantage  were  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  were 
sometimes  wastefully  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals— often  squandered  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  morals 
and  character  of  the  people.*  Trade  and  commerce  have  been 
the  better  for  the  removal  of  the  grievous  restrictions  laid  upon 
the  enterprise  of  men  desirous  of  engaging  in  commercial  pur- 
suits :  formerly  no  man  could  commence  business  in  a  town  of 
which  he  had  not  the  '  freedom,'  without  the  payment  of  heavy 
pecuniary  fines,  which  often  absorbed  half  the  capital  of  young 
industrious  beginners.  If  we  look  to  the  Irish  towns  which 
are  cursed  with  unreformed  corporations,  we  see  trade  withering 


*  See  Reports  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners. 
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under  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it;  while  those  towns  that  have 
no  such  incubus  are  displaying-  energy  and  life.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Limerick  and  Belfast.  The  latter  is  not  governed  by  a 
self-elected  corporation — the  former  is  :  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
Belfast  is  rising  in  importance  and  opulence,  and  takes  the  lead 
in  enterprise  and  improvement.  On  the  other  hand.  Limerick, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  navigable  rivers  in  the 
world,  so  situated  that  it  might  command  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  with  the  western  world,  is  almost  at  a  stand-still.  The 
revenues  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  making  improvements  are 
squandered  in  secret,  upon  officers  and  policemen  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  crippled  with  the  weight  of  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and 
taxes  !  The  Whigs  relieved  England  and  Scotland  from  the 
municipal  evils  under  which  Ireland  now  suffers;  and  would  have 
remedied  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  if  the  Tories  had  not  six  times 
interfered  to  mar  their  design. 

We  do  not  propose  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  Mr. 
Wade  through  every  step  in  his  interesting  and  candid  retrospect 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  and  civilization  by  the 
present  government;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  five  measures 
of  reform  which  are  enough  to  render  the  authors  of  them  illus- 
trious. We  allude,  j?r54  to  the  extensive  reforms  in  our  criminal 
law,  and  the  mitigations  of  the  penal  code ;  second,  to  the  exten- 
sive reductions  in  salaries  of  public  men — the  abolition  of  useless 
offices — the  consolidation  of  other  offices — the  purification  of  the 
pension-list,  and  the  submitting  it  to  public  scrutiny ;  third.,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  data  for  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  a  boon  of  the  highest  value  to  d\s^eniev% ;  fourth,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers;  oxid.  Jifth^  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  penny  postage.  These  are  changes,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come. 
Reductions  in  the  public  expenditure  have  been  effected  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  Fees  to  the  amount  of  £30.00U  per  ann. 
were  abolished  in  the  King's  exchequer ;  and  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Grey  administration,  the  estimates  for  the  effective 
naval  service  were  two  millions  below  what  they  were  in  1830. 
Mr.  Wade  supplies  the  following  table  of  reductions,  which  shows 
that  the  ministers  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  reform  by  retrenching 
tlieir  own  salaries: — 
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Treasury      

Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Depart- 
ments     

Admiralty 

Army 

King's  Household,  &c 

Customs 

Excise 

Judges  and  Courts  of  Law    . 

Ireland 

Colonial  Agents,  &c 

Ambassadors 

Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary 

IMinisters  resident  abroad    .... 

Secretaries     

Consuls,  &c 

Miscellaneous 


General  Total 494,898 


Emoluments 
in  1829. 


£ 

20,900 

52,828 

19,940 
17,876 
11,286 
64,520 
14,300 
52,492 
49,903 
5.305 
55,300 

50,300 

14,200 

15,000 

44,450 

6,298 


Emoluments 
in  1833. 


£ 
14,800 

36,100 

7,500 
8,455 
2,000 

18,400 
7,200 

38,000 

32,989 
1,300 

45,900 

38,900 

10,750 
11,375 
21,800 


295,469 


Saving. 


£ 
6,100 

16,728 

12,440 
9,421 
9,286 

46,120 
7,100 

14,492 

16,914 
4,005 
9,400 

1 1 ,400 

3,450 

3,625 

22,650 

6,298 


199,429 


Savings  to  a  considerable  extent  have  also  been  effected  by  the 
reduction  of  establishments  in  the  various  colonies  and  plantations. 
In  the  years  1831-2  there  were  414  offices  in  the  customs  abolished, 
and  during  the  same  period,  507  offices  in  the  excise.  Comparing 
the  salaries  in  the  various  public  departments  of  the  kingdom  in 
1815,  with  those  paid  during  the  first  five  years  of  Whig  rule,  we 
find  a  difference  of  14  per  cent  in  number,  and  26  per  cent  in 
charge.  The  average  expenditure  of  the  first  three  years  of  a 
liberal  administration  were  three  millions  per  ann.  below  the 
average  expenditure  of  the  three  years  preceding  their  accession 
to  office.  The  repeal  of  taxes,  too,  upon  those  articles  most  neces- 
sary to  the  working-classes  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  following 
table  will  refresh  the  memory  on  this  subject: 


Excess  of 

Years. 

Imposed. 

Reduced. 

Reduction, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1830 

696,024 

4,070,742 

3,374,718 

1831 

627,586 

1,588,052 

960,466 

1832 

44,526 

747,264 

702,738 

1833 

1,532,126 

1,532,126 

1834 

194,394 

2,064,516 

1,861,122 

1835 

5,575 

162,877 

157,292 

1836 

3,721 

1,021,786 

1,018,065 
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Now  we  repeat  the  question  wliich  we  have  already  proposed, 
Are  the  people  of  this  kinodom  prepared  to  undo  all  these  re- 
forms ? — to  establish  the  old  system,  with  all  its  hostility  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  all  its  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  abandon  a  system  of  government 
grounded  on  a  gradual  removal  of  grievances  and  an  introduction 
of  beneficial  changes ;  and  embrace  a  system  that  declares  its  ob- 
ject to  be  retrogression  9 

No  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  can  look  at  the  position 
of  parties  in  the  legislature  without  serious  apprehensions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  there  is  only  a 
majority  of  fifteen  standing  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power.  The  enemies  of  popular  freedom  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  majority  of  three  in  favor  of  a  bill  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  narrowing  the  franchise  ;  and  within  the  last  month 
the  strength  of  the  retrogradists  has  been  reinforced  b}'^  the 
return  of  Tory  members  for  Ludlow  and  Radnorshire, — places 
hitherto  represented  by  Reformers.  All  this  indicates  a  coming 
crisis.  The  alternative  must  sooner  or  later  be  proposed  to  the 
electorsof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — A  progressive  or  retrograde 
movement  ?  The  friends  of  free  institutions  must  hold  them- 
selves prepared.  Every  thing  will  depend  upon  their  courage, 
energy,  and  fidelity.  Their  enemies  are  waiting  faucibus  siccis 
for  office ;  and,  urged  on  by  vindictive  desperation,  may  inflict 
grievous  wounds  upon  public  peace,  if  they  attain  their  hearts' 
desire. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  opinion,  that  if  her  majesty's  present 
ministers  had  been  more  decided,  more  straightforward,  and  less 
anxious  to  purchase  the  approval  of  their  inveterate  enemies  by 
the  neglect  of  those  who  were  their  real  friends,  matters  would 
now  have  stood  in  a  different  position.  Still  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  many  of  those  statesmen  we  repose  confidence  ;  and  we 
make  no  doubt  that  an  appeal  to  the  country,  coupled  with  a 
definite  exposition  of  great  principles,  and  a  pledge  of  adherence 
to  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  action,  would  yet  rally  round  them 
a  powerful  body  of  supporters.  Without  this  they  are  lost,  and 
the  cause  for  which  they  once  pleaded  so  eloquently,  and  to  which 
we  doubt  not  that  some  of  them  are  still  honestly  attached,  must 
suffer  temporary  loss.  We  fear  not  the  issue, — that  is  certain;  but 
we  would  not  have  the  enemies  of  our  liberty  permitted  even  for 
an  instant  to  throw  back  the  sacred  cause  of  reform. 

However  this  may  be,  the  people  must  do  their  duty  to  them- 
selves; and  that  duty  is  to  protect  their  Irish  fellow  subjects  from 
violence  and  injustice  ;  to  guard  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
they  at  present  enjoy ;  and  to  take  security  that  that  nation  shall 
not  be  kept  back  in  the  course   of  mental,  moral,  and  political 
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improvement.  If  it  is  asked,  how  is  tliis  to  be  attained?  Our 
reply  is,  keep  the  enemies  of  public  freedom  and  intelligen  efrom 
the  possession  of  power  !     '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  !' 
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Sabbath  Musings  and  Every  Day  Scenes.  By  the  Author  of  Souve- 
nirs of  a  Summer  in  Germany,  &c.  London  :  Seeley  and  Burn- 
side.      1839. 

The  scenes  are  well  selected  and  beautifully  sketched.  They 
exhibit  genuine  piety  in  its  most  attracting  forms.  Its  lively  style, 
evangelical  sentiment,  and  useful  tendency  cannot  fail  to  secxire  for  the 
volume  an  extensive  circulation. 


Dialogue  beliceen  a  Popish  Triest  and  an  Ts)>gish  Protestant :  wherein 
the  principal  Points  and  Arguments  of  both  Religions  are  truly 
proposed  and  fully  Examined.  By  IMatthew  Poole,  Author  of  the 
Synopsis  Criticorum.     London  :   Religious  Tract  Society.     1839. 

This  little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  and  valuable  work.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  every  library,  and  merits  an  attentive  perusal  by 
every  Protestant.  It  is  a  defence  against  the  insidious  doctrines  of 
Puseyism  and  the  more  glaring  errors  of  Rom.anism. 


Sermons  to    Youth.      By  the  late  Joseph  Hague,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     London  :  Ward  and  Co.     1839. 

We  regret  that  this  interesting  and  valuable  volume  should  have 
remained  so  long  unnoticed.  The  subject  of  the  Memoir  required  to 
be  known  in  order  to  be  loved,  and  whoever  kneAV  him  could  not  help 
lovins  him.  Affection  and  tenderness  were  the  substratum  of  his 
mind.  And  often  when  he  appeared  inattentive  or  indifferent  to  ob- 
jects which  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  his  feelings  were  absorbed  in  some  scene  of  sorrow,  and  his  inven- 
tive faculties  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  devise  some  measures  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  he  had  witnessed.  His  vigorous  firmness  of  mind  was 
equal  to  his  affectionate  disposition.  Kis  preaching  was  distinguished 
by  a  perspicuous  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  delivered  with  a  pathos, 
energy,  and  application,  which  seldom  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
and  alfect  the  heart  of  the  careless  hearer.  His  style  is  accurately 
described  by  his  biographer,  '  His  epithets  were  not  barren  blossoms. 
His  flowers  were  employed,  like  the  selected  and  arranged  nosegays  of 
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the  East,  to  speak  the  language  of  passion,  and  to  embellish,  recom- 
mend, and  enforce  truth.  His  ministry  was  attractive  and  impressive. 
His  public  prayers  were  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness eminently  adapted  to  excite  devotion.'  The  sermons  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public  are  rich  in  devotional  thought,  evangelical  senti- 
ment, and  admirably  adapted  for  usefulness  among  the  young  for  whose 
benefit  they  have  been  published. 


Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  W.  Nevins,  D.D.,  of  Balti- 
more ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Octavius  Win- 
slow,  A.M.     London  :  A.  and  J.  IMatthew.     1839. 

This  is  an  interesting  addition  to  those  valuable  specimens  of  trans- 
atlantic biography  which  have  previously  reached  our  country.  '  The 
Remains,'  like  those  of  our  own  Cecil,  are  replete  with  perspicuous 
views  of  divine  truth,  sound  evangelical  sentiment,  and  practical 
maxims  which  have  been  the  result  of  much  observation  and  deep 
Christian  experience. 
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Free--will  Offerings  versus  Tithes  and  Teinds.  A  Reply  to  the  Lectures  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  National  Cliurches.  By 
Thomas  Dixon,  Esq. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  M.P.,  on  the  Danger  to 
which  the  Constitution  is  exposed  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Courts 
of  Law.     By  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haugliton. 

Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Rchgion.  By  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Poems.  By  Mrs.  Boddington,  Author  of  '  Shglit  Reminiscences  of  the 
Rhine,   &c. 

The  Universal  Tendency  to  Association  in  IMankind  Analyzed  and  Illus- 
trated. With  Practical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  bonds  of  Society,  &c. 
By  Jolm  Dunlop,  Esq. 

Poems      By  William  Henry  Leatham. 

The  llhmiinated  Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography ;  a  Series  of  Maps,  deli- 
neating the  Physical  and  Historical  Features  in  the  Geography  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  Countries,  &c.     By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 

Ward's  Standard  Divinity — The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  ex- 
amined and  Compared,  as  to  then-  ]\Ioral  Tendency.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Fuller. 

On  the  Principles  of  Common,  or  Inceptive  Discipline.  The  Eiolidi  of  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  a  Brother  Curate  on  Professional  Topics  of  \'arious  In- 
terest and  Importance.     By  a  Supernumerary. 

Democracy  in  America.  Part  the  Second.  Hy  Alexis  De  Tocqucville.  2 
Vols.     Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects  ;  founded  on  the 
Natural  Habits  and  Corresponding'  Organization  of  the  different  Families. 
Bj  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Ward's  Librar\\  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  By 
George  Hutchinson.     Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1657- 

A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  basis 
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March,  1840.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neilk,  M.  A.,  Minister  of 
St.  Jude's  Church,  Liverpool.  8vo.  pp.  116.  Hatchard  and 
Son. 

2.  Christianity  against  Coei'cion  ;  or  CorPpulsory  Chinches  Unscrip- 
tural  and  Antichristian :  a  Lecture  delivered  on  Wednesday,  March 
25,  1840,  at  therequest  of  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Associa- 
tion, in  Freemason^s  Hall.  By  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
12mo.     pp.  47.      Ward  and  Co. 

3.  Riohteousness  Exalteth  a  Nation  :  a  Lecture  an  Church  Extension 
(partly  in  reply  to  Mr.  WNeile),  delivered  in  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  London,  on  Friday  Evening,  April  24:,  1840.  By  T.  Bin- 
NEY.     12mo.     pp.  40.     Jackson  and  Walford. 

^  I  ^HE  more  zealous  defenders  of  our  Established  Church  have 
betrayed  a  great  deficiency  of  wisdom  for  some  time  past. 
They  have  shown  themselves  bad  judges  of  times  and  seasons. 
They  have  not  known  when  to  speak  or  when  to  be  silent ;  and 
their  speakings,  when  they  have  determined  to  make  themselves 
heard,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  anything  rather  than  the 
utterances  of  discretion.  Some  two,  or  perhaps  three  years  since, 
there  was  a  considerable  disposition  evinced  by  some  Dissenters  in 
England,  to  rest  upon  their  arms  awhile,  and  in  some  degree  to 
suspend  the  mode  of  controversy  which  took  them  so  often  to 
Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen's.  These  moderate  men,  as 
they  were  called,  were  far  from  concluding  that  the  points  at 
issue  between  us  and  the  Church  of  England  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  out  of  sight.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  never  more 
VOL.  viir.  K 
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satisfied  concerning  the  importance  of  those  questions,  and  the 
duty  of  laboring  to  make  the  arguments  for  the  better  cause  more 
and  more  familiar  to  our  whole  people.  Still,  if  the  friends  of 
the  hierarchy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  were  then  sufficiently  visible,  they  might  certainly  have 
made  some  return,  though  we  cannot  say  for  exactly  how  long, 
toward  that  state  of  dignified  repose  which  had  so  long  fallen  to 
them,  but  which  had  been  somewhat  rudely  broken  in  upon  by 
recent  events.  Folly,  however,  came  in  the  place  of  wisdom. 
Moderation  was  interpreted  as  weakness.  The  disposition 
evinced  to  prosecute  the  controversy  with  more  calmness,  deli- 
beration, and  circumspection,  was  eagerly  proclaimed  as  the  sign 
of  exhaustion  and  defeat.  The  moment,  accordingly,  that  should 
have  been  characterized  by  conciliation,  was  at  once  and  eagerly 
seized  as  the  most  felicitous  juncture  for  aggression.  From  that 
day  the  extravagancies  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  ambition 
have  been  forced  upon  us  with  new  spirit  from  all  points. 

The  church-extension  scheme  of  the  north,  was  then  made  to 
spread  itself  southward.     The  fame  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  put  into 
requisition  for  this  object.     Plans  the  most  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  preposterous  on  that  subject,  were  gravely  propounded,  day 
after  day,  in  our  metropolis.     The  intellect  of  all  men  opposed  to 
these  plans, — that  of  the  gravest  philosophers  and  the  most  pro- 
found statesmen  not  excepted, — was  blown  upon  by  the  reverend 
orator  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  tone,  which  seemed  as  though 
meant  to  proclaim  to  the  very  stars  that  nothing  more  than  the 
breath  of  his  eloquence  could  possibly  be  needed  to  scatter  all 
opposition  as  the  chaff,  to  be  no  more  heard  of  for  ever.     It  is 
true    there    was  a  strange    disparity    between  the  might  of   all 
this  pretension,  and  the  weakness  of  the  orator's  own  performance. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  amusing  to  perceive  how  small  a  man 
on  such  topics  it  really  was,  who  had  assumed  these  airs  of  lofty 
scorn   in   reference   to  our   country  and  our  times — our  'age  of 
'  little  men  and  little  measures  '!     If  loudness  and  boldness  could 
have  done  the  work,  done  it  surely  would  have  been  ;  but  these 
are  qualities  which  have  no  necessary  alliance  with  wisdom  of  any 
kind,  and   in   this   connexion   it  soon  became  apparent,  that  the 
tendency  of  our  divine  to  pour  scorn  on  the  capacities  of  other 
men,  was  in  strict  proportion  with  his  inability  to  take  any  just 
measurement  of  his  own.     But  who  cared  for  that?     Did  he  not 
denounce  voluntaryism  as  a  novelty,  as  a  vulgar  fraud,  and  its 
abettors  as  a  mixture  of  the  driveller  and  the  rogue — and  should 
not  a  man  be  applauded  for  that?     Aye,  verily — and   applauded 
he  was,  as  though  voices,  no  less  than  gunpowder,  were  meant  to 
send    roofs  into   the  air !     We   can   assure   our   friends    of  the 
Established   Church,  that  there  were   some   '  pious  '  Dissenters 
who  witnessed  this  display  of  moderation,  and  were  very  much 
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edified  at  the  sight  Since  the  first  exhibition  in  Hanover 
Rooms,  the  spirit  of  that  scene  has  been  everywhere  manifest. 
Not  only  are  church-rates  to  be  upheld,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  to  enforce  that  impost  on  grounds,  which,  if  acted  upon 
consistently,  would  annihilate  every  vestige  of  popular  freedom, 
and  substitute  the  despotism  of  the  throne  in  its  place.  Our 
people  are  everywhere  liable  to  be  slandered,  insulted,  wronged,  and 
plundered  if  they  venture  any  show  of  opposition  to  this  exaction. 
Not  content  with  her  hard  measure  to  Jones  of  Llannon,  it  appears 
to  be  the  determination  of  our  amiable  mother,  that  the  blood  of 
John  Thorogood  shall  be  also  upon  her  skirts.*  With  the 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  church-rates,  has  come  the  bolder 
announcement,  and  the  wider  diflfusion  of  the  Oxford  Popery ; 
the  arrogant  pretences  of  the  clergy  on  the  matter  of  popular 
education ;  the  insolent  crusade  on  the  subject  of  church-exten- 
sion ;  the  manifest  disposition  to  pursue  a  retrograde  course  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  equal  rights  of  British  subjects  ;  and  lastly, 
this  second  aggressive  movement  from  the  Hanover  Rooms,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  published  lectures  of 
Mr.  M'Neile. 

Now  has  the  Church  of  England  gained  anything  by  this 
policy  ?  We  think  she  is  beginning  herself  to  see  that  she  has 
not.  Her  opponents  have  been  challenged,  not  merely  to  an 
examination  of  her  outworks,  but  to  a  scrutiny  of  her  very  foun- 
dations ;  and  all  this  with  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  act 
purely  on  the  defensive.  As  the  result,  we  speak  with  confidence 
when  we  say,  that  we  consider  the  principles  opposed  to  all  state- 
establishments  of  religion,  as  having  made  greater  way  upon  the 
popular  mind  in  this  country  during  the  last  three  years,  than 
during  any  similar  space  of  time  in  our  history.  Our  compara- 
tive indifference  to  the  temporary  fate  of  public  questions  has 
been  an  indifference  in  appearance  only.  The  principles  which 
make  our  grievances  what  they  are,  were  never  so  well  under- 
stood by  us  as  now ;  and  we  were  never  more  free  from  misgiv- 
ing as  to  their  ultimate  efficacy  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
barbarism  of  which  we  complain.  This  confidence,  too,  we  owe, 
in  great  part,  to  the  necessity  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  to 
prosecute  this  great  controversy,  and  to  prosecute  it  to  its  very 
root.     It  is  prejudice,  proscription,  and  injustice,  not  religion. 


*  It  cannot  be  published  too  wideh',  that,  admitting  it  to  have  been  the 
act  of  John  Thorogood  to  have  placed  himself  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  by 
pleading  the  invalidity  of  the  rate — the^-e  still  rested  with  that  court  the  option 
to  take  the  goods  of  John  Thorogood,  or  to  send  him  to  prison.  In  choosing 
the  latter  alternative,  and  persisting  in  it,  that  court  has  hitherto  pursued  the 
course  of  a  wanton  torturer,  and  should  John  Thorogood  die  under  its  hands, 
the  guilt  of  murder  will  be  there. 
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tnith,  or  humanity,  that  may  be  in  danger  from  discussion.  We 
mean,  then,  to  say,  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
praise  of  self-government  belongs  to  Dissenters,  much  more  than 
to  their  opponents,  and  that  the  result  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented advance  of  Dissenting  principles. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  this  more  cautious  policy  has  been 
indulged  too  far;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  know  not  how  to 
exonerate  the  body  of  Deputies  from  the  charge  of  a  criminal 
negligence  in  not  having  adopted  means  to  secure  a  complete  and 
effective  reply  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  M'Neile.  Having  taken 
this  duty  upon  them  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  was 
natural  for  our  churches  to  confide  in  the  same  body  to  make 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  present  case.  M^e  hear  nothing, 
however,  of  any  such  arrangement  as  having  been  made,  nor 
have  we  heard  anything  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  thought 
sufficient  to  justify  this  unexpected  course.  We  only  know,  that  if 
nothing  further  be  done,  an  occasion  for  vindicating  our  principles 
and  practice,  and  of  instituting  a  free  examination  of  those  of  our 
opponents,  much  more  favorable  than  is  likely  soon  to  occur 
again,  has  been  lost.  Bodies  which  do  not  the  work  expected 
from  them,  are  in  such  cases  worse  than  useless,  as  they  naturally 
prevent  others  from  doing  it.  W^e  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  we 
think  our  old  organizations  had  better  be  altogether  broken  up,  if 
they  are  not  found  capable  of  moving  with  the  promptitude  and 
energy  required  by  the  altered  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  lectures  are  six  in  number,  and  we  scarcely 
need  remind  our  readers  that  they  were  delivered,  in  common 
with  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  Influence  Society.  The  first  lec- 
ture is  occupied,  for  the  greater  part,  with  discussions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Preliminary,  however,  to 
this  discussion,  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  means  to  demon- 
strate the  '  fundamentally  scriptural '  character  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  present  perilous 
position  of  that  Church,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  real  or 
apparent  abandonment  of  this  high  ground  of  defence  on  the  part 
of  her  advocates.  But  the  writer  does  not  proceed  beyond  his 
third  page,  without  involving  both  himself  and  his  readers  in  no 
little  difficulty  by  his  assumption  of  this  ground  ;  for  it  seems  that 
easy  as  it  is  to  show  the  scriptural  character  of  the  Established  Church 
as  a  whole,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it  about  which  Churchmen 
themselves  should  be  expected  to  be  of  one  mind.  It  is,  it  seems, 
the  glory  of  her  articles,  that  they  may  be  signed  equally  ex  animo 
by  the  Calvinist  or  the  Arminian  ;  and  a  great  beauty  of  her 
system  in  other  respects,  that  while  all  who  would  minister  at 
her  altars  must  profess  to  approve  of  every  thing  contained  in 
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the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  tliat  sueli 
persons  mean  what  they  say  on  that  subject,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, 'each  exercising  his   own  judgment,'  makes  inwardly  his 
own  exceptions,  and  that  the  tendency  to  make  exceptions  is  so 
strong-,    that    it    is    difficult    to    fix    on    any    one  detail    or  for- 
mulary about   which    the    said    subscribers  may  be   said   to    be 
agreed.     They  all  protest,  both  by  what  they  say  and  what  they 
do,  against  exception  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  but  all  have 
their  exceptions  nevertheless,  and  commonly  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  thing  to  which  ex- 
ception is  not  made  !     We  must  confess  that  we  see  not  how  a 
system  of  which  this  may  be  said  can  be  shown  to  be — at  least  so 
far  as  its  effects  are  concerned,  either  scriptural  or  moral.     Can  that 
which  operates  over  so  large  a  surface  as  a  bounty  upon  insincerity 
and  falsehood,  be  acceptable  to  him  who  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  ?     We  have  no  wish  to  make  out  a  case  against  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Established   Church   on   this  point,  but  if  they  have 
managed  to   conceal  these  enormities  from  themselves,  we  must 
be  allowed   to  assure  them  that  the  shrewd  men  of  the  world 
around  them  are  not  at  all  deceived  in  this  matter.      Mr.  M'Neile 
may  protest  against  submitting  to  '  a  slavish  uniformity,'  but  these 
terms  describe  t!ie  system  which  he  would  defend,  and  men  who 
belong  to  it  cannot  in  consistency,  or  even  in  honesty,  harbor  the 
slightest  exception   to   it.     The  obligation  resting  on  such  per- 
sons, be  it  remembered,  is   not  merely  to  tise  the  Prayer  Book, 
but  to  approve  ex  animo  of  all  it  contains. 

Our  author's  great  object  in  the  first  lecture,  is  to  expound  the 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  word — church.  We  are  told  that  in  its 
highest  sense  it  means  '  the  body  of  Christ,'  the  whole  multitude 
to  be  ultimately  saved.  To  this  we  make  no  objection.  But  the 
second  exposition  of  the  term  states,  that  the  visible  society  which 
God  was  pleased  to  institute  among  men,  consisted  first  of  a  cir- 
cumcised family,  enlarged  afterwards  to  a  circumcised  nation  ; 
and  that  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  has  consisted  of  baptized 
families,  which  have  enlarged  so  as  to  become  baptized  nations. 
That  circumcised  nation,  it  is  affirmed,  w^as  the  visible  church, 
and  these  baptized  nations  are  visible  churches.  It  is  admitted 
that  these  visible  churches  may  include  '  the  profligacy  of  a  Ba- 
'  rabbas,  and  the  deeper,  deadlier  hypocrisy  of  an  Annas  or  Caia- 
'  phas ;'  but  on  the  ground  that  such  characters  existed  in  the 
circumcised  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
deemer commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize  '  nations,'  and  to 
introduce  all  they  could  find  to  the  wedding  feast,  'both  bad  and 
'  good,'  it  is  concluded  that  a  nation,  be  it  constituted  of  the  most 
depraved  of  the  species  to  never  so  great  an  extent,  if  it  be  only 
a  baptized  nation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  portion  of  the 
visible  church  of   God  !      We  are  told,   indeed,    that   the    true 
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church  was  constituted  of  old,  and  that  it  consists  still,  of  devout 
believers  only ;  but  the  visible  church  it  is  maintained  has  ever 
been  of  the  indiscriminate  compass  just  stated. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  these  views  concerning 
the  proper  nature  of  the  church  of  Christ  consists,  as  we  have 
intimated,  of  an  assumed  analogy,  and  of  certain  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations given  to  some  isolated  and  parabolic  expressions.  We 
should  have  thought  that  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  on  so  important  a  subject,  the  plain  parts  of  the  sacred 
records  bearing  upon  it  would  have  been  the  special  object  of 
attention,  and  that  the  ascertained  meaning  of  these  would  have 
been  employed  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  of  the  more  doubt- 
ful. But  the  reverse  of  this  method  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
M'Neile.  His  plan  has  been  to  select  such  passages  only  as 
might  be  made  to  receive  a  meaning  to  his  purpose,  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  plausibility  to  pass  for  argument  with  the  super- 
ficial and  the  unwary. 

We  do  not  say  that  he  has  really  meant  to  deceive  his  readers, 
but  certainly  the  course  which  he  has  pursued  is  precisely  that  which 
we  should  have  expected  in  a  man  who  did  so  mean.  If  water 
baptism  should  suffice  to  constitute  a  Barabbas,  an  Annas,  or  a 
Caiaphas,  members  of  the  visible  church,  on  what  authority  did 
Paul  command  the  Corinthians  to  put  away  from  among  them  the 
unclean  person,  and  then  again  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  repentance,  and  only  upon  that  ground  ?  If  the  bad  and  the 
good,  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  were  in  this  sense  to  remain  to- 
gether until  the  end,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  first  churches 
were  of  a  complexion  to  justify  the  character  given  of  them  in 
the  apostolic  epistles  ?  The  only  visible  churches  then  recog- 
nized were  described  as  composed  of  persons  '  sanctified  in  Christ 
'Jesus,  and  called  to  be  saints;'  or  of  those  who  were  regarded 
as  '  elect,  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  unto 
'  obedience,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
We  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  descriptions  to  this  effect  are 
given  of  all  the  apostolic  churches.  If  we  find  any  thing  deserving 
the  name  of  exception,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
and  there  exception  occurs  as  calling  forth  the  most  striking  confir- 
mation of  our  general  principle.  Let  any  man  read  the  addresses  of 
the  Saviour  to  those  churches,  and  then  ask  himself  devoutly  whether 
he  who  so  spoke  could  possibly  have  intended  that  his  disciples 
should  regard  men,  though  as  profligate  as  Barabbas,  or  as  har- 
dened in  hypocrisy  as  Annas  or  Caiaphas,  as  being  in  any  sense 
members  of  his  church,  simply  because  they  had  been  baptized. 
If  he  spoke  as  he  did  of  lukewarniness  only,  how  would  he  have 
spoken  of  such  ofl"enders  ?  If  he  threatened  churches  with  ex- 
tinction because  they  did  not  bear  a  sufficiently  decided  protest 
against  evil,  what  would  he  have  said  if  they  had  made  a  kind  of 
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boast  of  calling  all  men  Christians,  even  the  most  flagitious  of 
their  race,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  talk  of  their  baptism,  and  to 
make  their  own  boast  of  that  name  ? 

We  scarcely  need  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the 
view  thus  taken  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  M'Neile;  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  whole  matter  is  not  very  profound.  There  were 
certain  worldly  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  making  Christianity 
national,  after  the  manner  of  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  other 
false  systems  of  religion,  and  prejudice,  interest,  passion,  all  have 
prompted  men  to  devise  such  reasonings  as  they  might  in  support 
of  so  gainful  a  usage.  Never  was  greater  violence  done  to  any 
document,  than  has  been  done  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  this  system.  Their  great 
aim  has  been  state  emolument  and  ecclesiastical  dominion,  as 
constituting  the  most  effective  engine  of  worldly  power.  Their 
schemes  accordingly  have  been  spread  out  to  the  utmost  latitude. 
That  ail  might  be  made  tributary,  they  have  included  all.  Of 
such  extent  was  the  religious  system  which  prevailed  all  over 
Europe  about  three  centuries  since.  It  was  adapted  with  elabo- 
rate forethought  to  enslave  both  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  availed 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  every  thing  strong  in  the  machinery  of  civil 
government,  and  of  every  thing  terrible  in  the  phantoms  of  su- 
perstition. The  priest  served  the  civil  ruler,  and  the  civil  ruler 
served  the  priest ;  the  one  wielded  the  terrors  of  this  world,  the 
other  wielded  the  terrors  of  the  next — and  by  joining  hands  they 
long  divided  a  cruel  empire  between  them.  The  roots,  accord- 
ingly, of  this  combination  of  power,  have  their  hold  deeply  in 
human  nature,  and  are  still  much  interwoven  with  the  social  system 
of  Europe.  The  axe,  however,  has  already  fallen  once  and  again 
at  the  right  point,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  do  so,  until 
its  work  shall  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  third  exposition  of  the  word  church,  as  applica- 
ble to  separate  congregations  or  fraternities  of  believers  however 
small,  and  wherever  convened,  is,  on  the  whole,  scriptural ;  but 
his  fourth  explanation  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  '  a  geographical 
'  combination  '  of  such  churches,  would  afford  us  matter  for  much 
more  discussion  than  comports  with  our  limits.  Here  the  whole 
question  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  of  that  comparative  novelty 
in  ecclesiastical  history — national  churches,  opens  upon  us.  On 
this  subject  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  in  Dr.  Redford's 
able  tract  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe. 

'  If  I  might  detain  you,'  said  the  lecturer,  'but  a  very  few  moments 
longer,  it  should  be  just  to  notice  two  statements  made  by  Mr.  JM'Neile, 
which  appeared  to  him  of  great  importance,  and  which  were  received 
by  his  audience  with  enthusiastic  approbation. 

'  He  said  that  the  Dissenters'  theory  was,  that  the  elders  who  came 
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from  Ephesus  to  meet  Paul  at  Miletus,  were  the  independent  pastors 
of  so  many  independent  congregations,  or  words  to  that  eifect.  Now 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  Dissenters'  theory  of  the  case  is  not  exactly 
so,  but  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  at  Ephesus  formed  only  one 
church  in  that  city ;  though  they  had  several  bishops,  and  perhaps 
many  deacons,  evangelists,  and  teachers,  and  that  all  the  office-bearers 
were  included  in  the  term  elders.  Paul  is  said  to  have  sent  and  called 
the  elders  of  the  church.  But  our  theory  shall  be  set  aside  that  we 
may  examine  that  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  which  seems  to  be,  that 
these  several  congregations,  perhaps  many,  had  only  one  episcopal  head, 
with  the  inferior  clergy  under  him. 

'  Now  Mr.  M'Neile  greatly  triumphed  in  the  clever  dilemma  to 
which  he  thought  he  could  reduce  the  Dissenters,  by  supposing  that  if 
the  apostle  John  should  address  an  epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  indepen- 
dent church  of  London,  it  could  excite  nothing  but  doubt,  rivalry,  and 
contention  ;  '  but  if  it  came  directed  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at 
London,  we  (episcopalians)  should  know  at  once  where  to  send  it/ 
(^Cheers  from  the  delighted  audience.)  Of  course,  as  Mr.  M'Neile 
admits  of  one  bishop  over  many  churches,  and  London  contains  but 
one  lord  bishop,  the  messenger,  if  Mr,  M'Neile  had  been  that  messen- 
ger, would  have  taken  it  at  once  to  Fulham  Palace,  and  all  the  dis- 
senting bishops  might  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  privilege  of  perusing 
the  inspired  document. 

'  But,  alas,  for  our  worthy  friend's  theory,  it  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  Scripture,  even  in  reference  to  this  apparently  ingenious  and  adroit 
argument.  It  looked  astute — it  savored  of  biting  humor ;  but  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  in  it.  If  the  lecturer  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
consult  his  Greek  Testament,  he  would  have  discovered  that  there 
were  unequivocally  more  bishops  than  one  in  Ephesus.  St.  Paul,  in 
addressing  them  on  that  very  occasion,  says,  '  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops' 
(Acts  XX.  28) — sTiffTiOTrovg — it  is  really  so.  There  were  evidently 
several,  perhaps  many,  bishops  at  Ephesus  ;  and  yet  according  to  Mr. 
INI'Neile's  theory,  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  one 
episcopal  superintendent  over  all  the  clergy,  even  if  Ephesus  had  been 
as  populous  as  London,  and  the  congregations  of  Christians  as  numer- 
ous. Now  according  to  Mr.  M'Neile's  own  theological  puzzle,  con- 
structed to  please  Churchmen  and  confound  Dissenters,  I  desire  to 
know,  and  I  wish  ]Mr.  M'Neile  to  tell  us,  to  which  of  these  many 
bishops  at  Ephesus  that  epistle  which  Paul  did  actually  send  there 
was  delivered .?  I  very  much  suspect  that  the  difficult  case  Mr. 
M'Neile  propounds  to  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  London,  must 
actually  have  taken  place  on  another  occasion,  when  the  messenger 
ordered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  sent  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  by  St. 
John  was  sent  thither.  If  there  were  many  bishops,  how  puzzled  the 
poor  messenger  must  have  been  ;  and  then,  moreover,  nothing  but 
doubt,  rivalry,  and  contention  must  have  ensued,  unless  they  had  all 
agreed — as  very  probably  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  London  would — 
to  have  it  read  in  every  church  as  a  common  admonition,  and  then  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  contention. 
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'  So  we  have  escaped  from  the  snare  he  laid  for  us ;  and  in  the  net 
which  he  spread  is  his  own  theory  taken.  There  was  evidently  no  one 
supreme  pastor  or  bishop  in  Epliesus,  but  many  bishops,  and  all  are 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  not  as  having  charge  of  the  clergy,  but  charge 
of  the  flock,  or  a  portion  of  it,  which  they  are  commanded  to  feed,' 

—pp.  43—44. 

Whatever  meaning,  therefore,  should  be  attached  to  the  term 
'angel,'  as  employed  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  it  is 
plain  that  it  agrees  as  little  with  the  practice  of  modern  episcopa- 
lianism  as  with  that  of  modern  independency.  Whatever  may  be 
its  bearing  on  the  notion  that  all  the  believers  in  a  large  city 
constituted  but  one  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  cainiotbe  interpreted 
as  denoting  that  they  were  all  governed  by  one  bishop.  We  will 
only  add,  that  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  bishops,  one  may  act  as 
president  or  chairman,  and  his  office  denote  neither  superiority  nor 
permanence.  Mr.  M'Neile  further  cites  the  language  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  as  implying  an  authority  in  him,  both  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  strictly  episcopaL  If  our  author  had  ever  graced 
the  ordination  of  an  Independent  pastor  with  his  presence,  and 
listened  to  the  matters  of  the  charge  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
would  have  learnt  that  there  are  seasons  when  this  language 
which  strikes  him  as  so  admirably  episcopal,  resounds  from  the 
pulpits  of  '  the  Independent  Dissenters '  much  more  strongly 
than  from  those  of  his  own  Church  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that 
his  patience  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  his  attending 
to  the  whole  of  such  a  service,  in  order  to  his  perceiving,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  how  we  reconcile  the  use  of  such  language  with  a 
feeling  of  cautious  regard  towards  the  rights  of  our  Christian 
laity.  But  such,  good  reader,  is  the  texture  of  the  argument 
adduced  by  our  author  to  demonstrate  the  '  Scriptural  '  stand- 
ing of  the  Church  of  England  ;  by  which  he  promises  himself 
that  he  shall  not  only  confound  all  those  inconsiderate  Dissenters 
who  assert  that  she  has  no  better  resting  place  than  expediency, 
but  cover  those  recreants  among  her  sons  with  the  same  confu- 
sion, who  are  content  to  defend  her  upon  such  low  grounds ! 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion,  and  in  relation  to 
this  same  subject,  on  which  temerity  has  been  mistaken  for 
strength.  It  may  be  a  little  vexing  that  boldness  should  thus 
out-balance  discretion,  and  that  power  should  prove  such  a  loiterer 
compared  with  inclination,  but  things  will  sometimes  move  thus 
unequally  in  this  disjointed  world  of  ours. 

Mr.  M'Neile  commences  his  second  lecture  by  contending,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  not  only  to  protect  and  uphold 
Christianity,  but  that  the  form  of  Christianity  thus  preferred  should 
be  that  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  most  scriptural.  From 
the  shape,  however,  in  which  our  Author  has  left  his  argument  in 
this  place,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  looked  at  the  fact,  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  notion,  the  supreme  judge  in  a  state  upon  theolo- 
gical matters,  must  be  the  civil  power,  as  distinct  both  from  the 
church  and  its  ministers.      In  this  case  the  civil  magistrate  is  sup- 
posed to  choose  between  the  claims  of  rival  sects,  and  must  take 
upon  him  the  airs  of  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  purpose.     Nor  has 
Mr.  M'Neile  any  right  to  expect  this  sort  of  favor  from  the  civil 
power,  except    upon   these    degrading   terms    of  subjection    to 
its  pleasure.      This  was  the   exact  temper   of  the   ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  crown  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors ;  and  the 
power  then   usurped  by  the  sovereign,  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
vested  in  the  civil  constitution.     As  these  are  the  only  terms  on 
which  governments  will  ever  consent  to  meddle  with  religion,  we 
are  concerned  that  statesmen  should  know  how  to  mind  their  own 
business,  and  leave  matters  of  religion  with  those  to  whose  judg- 
ment   tliey   more    properly    pertain.      Statesmen    are    no    more 
competent  to  become  theologians,  than  theologians  are  to  become 
statesmen.   Wherever  these  two  powers  have  become  joined,  they 
have   soon  fallen  upon  cross  purposes ;  and  in  their  brawls  and 
struggles  for  ascendency,  the  interests,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of 
humanity,  have  been  too  often  sacrificed.     If  the  magistrate  must 
become  a  semi -priest,  the  priest  will  become  a  semi-magistrate. 
If  the  one  cannot  content  himself  with  his  province  as  relating  to 
the  body  and  to  time,  the  other  will  not  content  himself  with  his 
province  as  relating  to  the  soul  and  eternity.    Let  the  one  meddle 
beyond  his  proper  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  other  will  be  sure 
to  return  that  species  of  compliment.     This  unseemly  contention 
reached  its  height  under  Hildebrand;  and  has  raged  on  to  the  pre- 
sent   day,    breathing   its    hostility   against  Whig   statesmen    in 
one  kingdom,  and  against  lay  'intrusionists'  in  another. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  argument  on  '  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the 
'  Christian  ministry,'  is  intended  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination,  but  contains  not  a  single  plea  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  those  who  are  not 
Episcopalians.  It  admits  that  the  choice  was  with  the  people,  but 
insists  that  the  '  appointment,'  or  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was  re- 
served to  the  apostles  and  their  successors.  That  those  successors 
were  bishops,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Episcopalians,  is  far  indeed 
from  being  proved.  If  Mr.  M'Neile  supposes,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
that  Dissenters  do  not  inculcate  any  sentiments  of  reverence  for 
the  ministerial  character,  as  such,  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sentiments 
of  Dissenters  before  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  their  censor.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  when  they  find  men  calling  themselves  mi- 
nisters, who  prove  to  be  nothing  better  than  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  they  have  sometimes  a  rather  summary  method  of  deal- 
ing with  such  people.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  see  this  usage 
among  them  become  obsolete. 
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There  is  no  dispute  between  our  author,  and  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  as  to  the  point  of  its  being  scriptural,  and 
the  general  practice  from  primitive  times,  for  men  who  have  been 
themselves  ordained,  to  be  the  persons  to  conduct  the  service 
of  ordination.  We  consider  ministerial  character  as  originating 
with  the  call  of  the  church,  more  than  in  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery;  but  we  unite  both  in  our  general 
practice.  The  point  at  issue  does  not  respect  episcopacy  at 
all,  scripturally  understood ;  but  the  diocesan  form  of  ecclesiastical 
administraiion,  to  which  the  Church  of  England  attaches  so  much 
importance,  but  of  which  the  Scriptures  know  nothing.  Mr. 
M'Neile,  aware  of  the  loose  practices  of  his  Church  on  this  sub- 
ject, complains  of  Dissenters  as  not  distinguishing  sufficiently 
between  what  is  really  done  by  her  rulers,  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  by  them. 

'  No  man  is  recognized  or  received  as  a  qualified  minister  in  our 
church,  who  has  not  been  presented  to  a  bishop,  and  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  ofiice  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
and  assisting  presbyters.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  scriptural 
pattern  ;  and  in  order  that,  in  compliance  with  apostolic  precept,  it  may 
not  be  done  suddenly  or  unadvisedly  for  any  man,  it  is  done  after  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  attainable  respectability  have  been  required  as 
to  character ;  and  after  careful  examination  as  to  literary  and  theolo- 
gical attainments. 

'  It  is  no  sound  argument  against  our  church  to  say  that  some  bishops, 
either  from  the  indulgence  of  personal  prejudices,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
private  or  interested  partialities,   or  from  any  other  cause  admit  im- 
proper persons  to  holy  orders.     If  this  be  done,  it  is  done  in  defiance, 
and  not  in  accordance  with,  the  constitution  of  the  church;  and  it 
is  our  scriptural  constitution,  not  any  unscriptural  practices,  that  we 
defend.    Nothing  can  be  more  uncandid  than  to  support  the  appearance 
of  an  argument  against  a  sjstem,  by  dilating  on  abuses  committed  by 
individuals  (whatever  may  be  their  station)  in  defiance  of  the  system 
itself  to  which  they  belong.     If   the   fundamental   and   authoritative 
enactments  of  the  system,  by  which  every  member  is  bound,  can  be 
shown  to  be  unscriptural,  the  case  is  different ;  but  there  may  be,  as 
there  is,  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  protest  against  the  abuse,  without 
any  approach  to  a  scriptural  cause  for  seceding  from  the  system.     The 
attention  of  our  opponents  is  invited  to  this,  and  to  a  candid  considera- 
tion of  whether  the  lavish  and  reiterated  use  made  by  them  of  our  real 
and  supposed  abuses,  (as  if  they  were  arguments  against  our  church 
system)  do  not  supply  internal  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  sound  ar- 
guments against  our  fundamental  principles  are  not  so  easily  found. 
The  blame,  however,  in  such  cases  does  not  rest  solely  with  the  bishop. 
For  in  accordance  with  another  feature  of  our  scriptural  pattern,  no  man 
is  presented  to  a  bishop  for  ordination  in  our  church,  without  having 
the  approbation  of  those  lay  members  of  the  church  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  character.     Three  times  the  con- 
gregation among  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  worship  are  publicly 
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appealed  to,  that  if  any  of  them  know  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  sacred  office,  they  do  declare  it.  And  finally,  the 
bishop,  before  he  commences  the  ordination  service,  thus  addresses  the 
congregation  assembled.  '  Brethren,  if  there  be  any  of  you  who  know- 
eth  any  impediments  or  notable  crime,  in  any  of  these  persons 
presented  to  be  ordained  deacons,  for  the  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  office,  let  him  come  forth  in  the  name  of  God,  and  show 
what  the  crime  or  impediment  is.'  Having  allowed  him  to  pass  such 
an  ordeal  as  this,  how  can  they  afterwards,  with  any  show  of  con- 
sistency, complain  against  the  bishop  for  ordaining  him.' — pp.  25, 
26. 

This  elaborate  argument,  wliicli  is  intended  to  save  the  church 
at  the  cost  of  her  children,  or  the  system  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
have  the  working  of  it,  has  some  show  of  validity ;  but,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Men,  we  contend, 
have  a  full  right  to  condemn  any  system,  the  abuses  of  which  are 
more  obvious  than  its  uses;  which  includes  tendencies,  that  make 
the  violation  of  its  own  moral  restrictions,  not  the  exception,  but 
the  rule.  This  Mr.  M'Neile  must  know  to  be  the  case  with  his 
own  church.  For  one  evangelical  man  like  himself,  whom  she 
appoints  to  minister  at  her  altars,  she  appoints  some  half  dozen 
Oxford  papists,  or  worldly-minded  priests.  What  that  church 
does  in  this  respect  now,  she  has  always  been  doing,  and  always 
heretofore  on  a  much  larger  scale  of  evil  than  now.  The  'ordeal' 
boasted  of  has  come  down  from  remote  and  better  times;  but 
though  it  has  existed  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  our  own, 
ecclesiastical  history  has  presented  such  a  stream  of  corruption  in 
this  shape,  as  to  have  rendered  the  perusal  of  it  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  infidelity.  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  by  how  much  the  more  devout,  solemn,  stringent,  and 
scriptural  he  would  make  this  ordeal  appear,  by  so  much  the  more 
must  he  demonstrate  the  inveterate  evils  of  all  worldly  establish- 
ments of  Christianity ;  seeing  that,  in  all  time,  and  in  all  lands, 
these  evils  have  been  such,  as  not  only  to  break  through  all 
restraints  of  this  nature  with  perfect  ease,  but  to  do  so  with  the 
breadth  and  regularity  of  a  system,  the  practice  of  the  church 
being  everywhere  as  a  perpetual  mockery  upon  its  rules  ! 

It  would  be  amusing  to  see  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  put 
something  like  the  spirit  of  law  into  those  dead  forms  to  which 
our  author  attaches  so  much  solemn  importance.  Any  person,  it 
seems,  in  the  congregation  where  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  has 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  may  rise  and  show  cause  why 
the  person  named  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office — a 
vestige,  no  doubt,  of  primitive  Congregationalism — and  the  same 
protest  may  be  made  before  the  bishop  at  the  time  of  ordination. 
The  protestor,  in  such  case,  if  prepared  to  prove  strong  moral 
*  impediments,'  or  even  'notable  crime,'  would,  we  suspect,  soon 
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find  that  he  had  undertaken  a  very  inconvenient  business.  But  to 
object  to  a  young  aspirant  on  the  ground  of  his  being  destitute  of 
any  spiritual  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  according  to  Mr.  M'Neile's 
views  on  that  subject;  or  because  deficient  in  the  evidence  of  per- 
sonal piety,  according  to  our  Author's  judgment  on  that  matter, 
would  assuredly  be  to  incur  the  utmost  scorn  as  a  fanatic,  or  sin- 
cere pity  as  a  madman. 

Consequences  like  these  f(jllow  naturally  and  inevitably  from 
the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  ;  and  from  a  method  of  appointing  ministers,  which, 
as  all  history  shows,  is  sure,  in  the  general,  to  degenerate  into  a 
substitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  in  the  place  of  the 
eternal  elements  of  right  and  wrong,  of  piety  and  its  opposite. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  the  Rev.  William  Jay  preached  a 
sermon  at  an  ordination  in  London,  from  the  text  in  Judges  xvii. 
13 :  '  Now  know  1  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a 

*  Levite  to  my  priest.'  Micah,  who  thus  spoke,  the  preacher 
treated  as  a  specimen  of  a  class,  and  in  proceeding  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  an  improper  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
ministerial  service,  observed:  'This  appears  first,  in  laying  an 
'  undue  stress  on  a  particular  description  of  its  officers.     Micah 

*  thought  nothing  of  the  character  of  his  priest,  if  he  had  Levitical 
'  blood  in  him.     He  might  be  as  wicked  as  Satan  if  he  could 

*  prove  legitimate  descent :  and  therefore,  though  he  knew  him  to 

'  be  an  idle,  time-serving,  hungry  hireling,  prostituting  himself  to 

'  the  service  of  idols  to  get  a  piece  of  bread,  he  was  satisfied,  and 

'  sung  out  his  superstitious  confidence,  'Now  know  I  that  the  Lord 

'  will  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest.'  What  ig- 

'  norance  and  delusion  to  expect  that  the  Divine  blessing  would 

'  assuredly  flow  through  such  fingers,  merely  because  of  the  tribe 

'  to  which  he  belonged  !      And  yet  are  there   not  persons,   in 

'  a  much  more  enlightened  period,   who  approximate  the  same 

'  folly  ?     Some,  whatever  may  be  his  gifts  and  graces,  would  not 

'  for  the  world  hear  a  man  that  is  not  episcopally  sanctioned — yet 

'  will  hear  any  thing  on  earth  that  is.     Yea,  we  have  been  told, 

'  that  in   this  country,  all  who  worship  out  of  the  Established 

'  Church   are    left  to   the   uncovenanted   mercies  of  God ;    that 

'  all  their  ministers  are  destitute  of  a  legitimate  authorization  : 

'  and  therefore,  that  all  their  ministrations  are  invalid.     Yet  it  is 

'  not  many  years  ago,  since  the  venerable  Seeker  filled  our  metn - 

*  politan  chair ;  but  he  was  baptized  by  the  hands  of  Dissenters,, 

'  without  either  godfathers  or  godmothers  to  be  answerable  for 

'  him.     Yet  he  ordained  numbers  to  the  sacred  office;  and  what 

'  is  more  lamentable  still,  he  baptized  his  present  Majesty,*  the 
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*  head  of  the  church,  all  of  which,  according  to  this  principle,  was 

*  null  and  void,  as  being  performed  by  an  officiator  who  either  had 

*  no  baptism  himself,  or  a  useless  one.     Nor  was  this  a  solitary 
instance.     It  is  well  known  that  Bishop  Reynolds  in  Englancl, 

*  and  Hopkins  in  Ireland,  and  Cooper  and  Leighton  in  Scotland, 
'  were  in  the  same  dilemma ;  so  that  all  they  did  personally,  and 

*  all  that  was  done  by  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands,  was  illegal 
'  and  ineffectual ;  and  now,  alas  !  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  is  too 
'  late  to  stop  the  consequences,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  multiplied 
'  directions  in  which  the  unhallowed  stream  has  run  !! — And  are 
'  these  persons  pretending  to  serious  religion,  who  know  the  im- 

*  portance  of  doctrine,  and  of  holiness  in  a  minister,  and  yet  can 

*  recommend  people  to  attend  on  a  man,  merely  because  he  is 

*  a  Levite — however  wretched  in  living  and  teaching  too— while 

*  God  has  placed  near  them  a  man  of  acknowledged  godliness,  and 
'  who  preaches  '  all  the  words  of  this  life.'     O  tell  it  not  in  Gath. 

*  '  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  !'  '* 

Well  might  our  reverend  friend  exclaim,  with  some  appearance 
of  astonishment  and  indignation,  whether  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  Christians  at  all,  who  can  uphold  a  system,  the 
unavoidable  tendencies  of  which  are  to  substitute,  in  this  manner, 
a  ceremony  in  the  place  of  godliness ;  to  operate  as  a  bounty  on 
ecclesiastical  pride,  rather  than  to  favor  Christian  humility ;  and  the 
working  of  which  is  inseparable  from  such  absurdities  as  are 
pointed  out  in  the  above  passage.  Melancholy,  truly,  it  must  be, 
that  good  old  George  III.,  so  long  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
one,  as  we  are  told,  of  such  exemplary  piety  too,  should  be  left, 
through  this  sad  flaw  in  ecclesiastical  administration,  to  the  un- 
covenanted  mercies  of  God  !  That  not  only  were  all  the  bishops 
above  named,  in  consequence  of  this  defect  no  bishops,  but  all  the 
priests  ordained  by  these  were  in  consequence  no  priests,  all  the 
sacraments  administered  by  those  priests  in  consequence  no  sa- 
craments, and  all  the  people  who  confided  in  them,  believers  in  a 
lie,  and  left,  in  consequence,  with  the  good  old  king,  to  the  said 
uncovenanted  mercy  !  More  sad  still,  this  evil  is  as  rife  now  as 
ever;  for  there  are,  doubtless,  hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of 
the  clergy,  to  whose  appointment  this  flaw  extends,  whose  sacra- 
mental services  are  all  in  this  manner  vitiated,  and  whose  people, 
though  they  know  it  not,  are  all  in  this  lamentably  unprotected 
condition  !  If  ever  a  case  existed  calling  loudly  for  an  immediate 
assembling  of  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  and  most  solemn 
scrutiny,  surely  such  a  case  is  here  ! 

Mr.  M'Neile's  exposition  of  '  the  power  of  the  keys'  as  retained 
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in  the  Church  of  England,  is  much  too  moderate  to  satisfy  the  ma- 
jority of  his  brethren.  He  woukl  limit  the  form  of  absolution  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  Communion  Service, 
simply  to  a  'declaring'  or  'pronouncing'  of  the  connexion  which 
God  has  established  between  the  faith  of  a  penitent  worshipper, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  in  the  form  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  the  priest  is  made  to  assume  the  power  to  '  absolve 
'  all  sinners  who  truly  repent ;'  and  this  word,  our  author,  after 
doing  his  best  to  soften  and  explain  it,  is  candid  enough  to  describe 
as  equivocal  and  ill-chosen.     And  truly  we  think  so. 

The  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  forms  by  the  intelligent, 
when  duly  cautioned  against  misconception,  and  that  which   is 
likely  to  be  attached  to  them  by  the  uninstructed  and  uncautioned 
mass,  are  widely  different  things;  and  to  judge  of  the  good  or 
evil  of  such  observances,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  ingenious  in- 
terpretations of  particular  persons,  but  to  their  general  effect. 
Mr.  M'Neile  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  distinction  when 
assailing  the  church  of  Rome,  and  must  not  account  it  either  un- 
generous or  unjust  if  the  same  weapon  is  sometimes  made  to  fall 
with  inconvenient  effect  on  the  Church  of  England.     So  rare  is 
the  limited  idea  of  the  word  "absolve,"  which  is  inculcated  by 
Mr.  M'Neile,  and  so  common  is  the  superstitious  idea  concerning 
it  which  he  rejects,  that  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  separa- 
tion from  the  hierarchy  than  the  amount  of  ruinous  delusion  which 
is  thus  diffused  over  the  land  by  a  worldly  priesthood,  multitudes 
of  conscientious  men  would  be  deterred  by  this  circumstance  alone 
from  being  connected  with  a  system  which   carries  so  much  sin 
along  with  it.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  on  this  poinfand  others,  the 
fault  is  in  the  men,  not  in  the  system.     If  you  become  identified 
with  a  system,  the  bad  of  which  is  thus  found  to  outweigh  the 
good,  and  the  abuses  of  which  are  found,  after  wide  and  protracted 
experiment,  to  be  more  certain  than  its  uses,  you  are  clearly  a 
partaker  of  its  sins.     The  play-goer  may  plead  that  he  gets  no 
harm  from  frequenting  theatres,  but  he  helps  to  keep  machinery 
a-going  which  does  produce  harm  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  for 
that  he  will  some  day  find  that  he  is  held  accountable.     It  is  so 
in  this  case.     The  devout  clergyman  may  preach  the  truth,  and 
may  expound  the  sacraments  scripturally ;  but  he  is  party  to  a 
system  which  it  is  found  cannot  be  prevented  from  teaching  error 
on  these  points  more  frequently  than  truth,  and  for  the  consequences 
of  the  error  so  taught,  he  ought,  in  all  justice,  to  consider  himself 
as  in   part   responsible.     In  this  sense  the  exhortation,  '  Come 
'  out  from  her,  my  people  !'  is  of  much  wider  application  than  is 
sometimes  supposed. 

In  his  third  Lecture  Mr.  M'Neile  has  employed  his  eloquence 
in  praise  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  his 
powers  of  argument  in  defence  of  a  principle  of  union  between 
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Church  and  State.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  former  topic  we  have 
the  usual  song  of  triumph,  in  the  shape  of  a  lament  over  the  fall 
of  orthodoxy  in  some  of  the  old  presbyterian  meeting-houses. 
Nothing  of  this,  it  seems,  would  have  happened,  if  the  said  meet- 
ing-houses had  only  been  blessed  with  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  with  the  happy  necessities  of  subscription.  But  if  the  fre- 
quenters of  those  meeting-houses  are  to  be  credited,  the  number 
of  their  brethren  who  worship  in  such  places  is  few,  compared 
with  those  who  go  to  church.  Socinian  ministers,  too,  who  preach 
in  the  pulpits  of  presbyterians,  make  no  secret  of  knowing  many 
who  are  quite  of  one  mind  with  them  in  divinity,  and  continue  to 
officiate  in  the  pulpits  of  a  Trinitarian  establishment.  Heresy  may  be 
a  very  bad  thing,  but  can  hardly  be  so  bad  in  itself  as  when  allied  with 
hypocrisy.  Again,  has  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  M'Neile  to  ask 
himself,  whether  the  loss  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  meeting-houses,  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  kingdom,  has  not  been  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  sound  health  which,  somehow  or  other, 
is  found  to  characterise  the  theological  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
great  body  of  dissenters  in  this  country  when  compared  with  his 
own  church  ?  Go  to  dissenting  chapels  as  indiscriminately  as  you 
may,  and  do  you  find  there  the  heartless  or  haughty  readers  of 
moral  essays  as  five  or  six  to  one  against  the  devout  preacher  of 
the  gospel  ?  If  the  minds  of  men  are  to  run  mad  upon  Hawkerism, 
Prophetic  Interpretation,  Irvingism,  Plymouth-brethrenism,  Pu- 
seyism,  or  any  kindred  folly,  from  what  quarter  do  such  extrava- 
gances derive  their  chief  nourishment?  Not  from  the  dissenters, 
who  lack  the  protection  of  articles  and  formularies,  but  from  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  wont  to  boast, 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  M'Neile,  of  the  security  which  they  derive 
from  such  means.  It  is  plain,  that  protestant  dissenters  are  not 
only  much  more  orthodox,  without  articles  and  subscriptions,  than 
the  Established  Church  is  with  them ;  but  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  far  better  secured  against  the  ever-changing  '  wind  of 
'  doctrine,'  by  which  the  superficial  and  the  well-grounded  are  sure 
from  time  to  time  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

On  the  principle  of  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
Mr.  M'Neile's  theory  is,  that  if  the  State  does  not  bribe  the 
clergy  into  the  character  of  modest  and  useful  servants,  it  must 
deal  with  them  in  the  character  of  haughty  and  tyrannical  masters. 
The  terrors  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest,  are  greater  than  those  at 
the  bidding  of  the  magistrate  ;  and  in  any  struggle  between  these 
powers,  the  former  will,  in  consequence,  be  sure  in  the  end  to 
gain  the  mastery.  This  was  manifestly  the  case  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  it  must  be  so  in  effect  in  all  ages,  however  great  their  intelli- 
gence. 

This  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers  as  a  sweeping  kind  of 
philosophy.     It  exhibits  Mr.  M'Neile's  'short  method'  with  the 
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voluntaries.  It  has  no  pretension,  however,  to  novelty.  It  is 
borrowed,  strange  to  say,  from  that  liberalized  semi-infidel  school 
against  which  our  author  has  so  often  plied  the  force  of  his  invec- 
tive ;  and  among  all  the  crudities  of  that  school,  there  is  not  an- 
other including  more  of  gross  libel  upon  Christianity.  To  say 
that  the  effect  of  the  gospel,  if  left  to  itself,  must  be  to  debase 
and  enthral  the  civil  power,  and  not  to  ennoble  and  strengthen  it; 
to  set  up  a  priestly  tyranny  in  the  place  of  law  and  freedom ;  to 
mould  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Hildebrand,  and  not  after 
the  pattern  of  St.  Paul — this,  and  things  like  these,  we  can  under- 
stand as  insinuated  by  the  malignant  enemies  of  our  faith,  but 
they  sound  strange  to  us,  coming,  not  only  from  a  clergyman,  but 
that  clergyman  an  ultra  foe  to  all  symbolizing  with  infidels  !  Civil 
government,  it  appears,  is  the  seat  of  intelligence,  moderation, 
and  virtue,  and  has  every  thing  to  apprehend  from  Christianity, 
except  as  secured  to  good  behaviour  by  motives  of  interest  derived 
from  the  things  of  this  world.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  in  itself  this  bad  thing.  But  still  this  is  the  one  great 
use  which  human  nature  will  be  sure  to  make  of  it  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed.  In  either  case,  here  it  is ;  a  sort  of  nuisance, 
which  the  civil  power  must  abate  as  it  best  may.  The  world,  so 
far  as  all  its  worldly  matters  are  concerned,  would  have  been  far 
better  witliout  it;  but  by  some  means,  like  its  precursors,  sin  and 
<leath,  it  has  found  its  way  to  our  abodes,  and  we  must  submit  to 
it,  as  to  others,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  we  can  command.  It 
may  seem  to  promise,  that  it  will  make  men  just,  humble,  hu- 
mane, generous,  and  that  it  will  thus  favour  social  order  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  it  may  profess  to  carry  a  divine  power  along  with  it  to 
realize  such  promises ;  but  it  will  be  neither  devout  nor  philoso- 
phical to  pay  the  least  heed  to  such  pretensions,  inasmuch  as  all 
experience  shows,  that  if  not  taken  into  the  pay  and  favoritism  of 
the  state,  it  will  hire  itself  out  to  another  master,  and  will  reign 
as  an  usurper,  because  it  was  not  employed  as  a  mercenary  ! 

Can  the  cause  be  Christian  which  requires  the  aid  of  such  argu- 
anentation?  No;  it  is  a  device  of  man.  It  owes  its  origin  for 
the  greater  part  to  the  worldliness  of  human  nature ;  and  these 
assumptions  concerning  Christianity,  designed  to  favour  it,  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Our  author  is  obliged  to  admit, 
that  the  many  thousands  of  dissenting  ministers  resident  in  these 
kingdoms,  betray  little  of  the  facility  or  inclination  to  amass  wealth 
and  consolidate  power,  in  the  manner  alleged  concerning  all  per- 
sons in  their  circumstances.  But  the  cause  of  this  exception,  it 
is  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  Established 
Church,  which  it  is  well  known  would  gladly  receive  the  oppressed 
refugees  from  the  conventicle  to  the  arms  of  her  charity !  In  our  sim- 
plicity, we  should  have  thought  that  a  more  natural  cause  might 
have  been  found  in  the  abatement  of  superstition  among  us,  by 
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the  g-reater  prevalence  of  a  scriptural  piety.  We  suspect,  also, 
that  the  cause  which  has  rendered  clerical  power  so  harmless,  and 
in  so  great  a  degree  beneficial  among  dissenters,  might  be  safely 
confided  in,  to  render  all  undue  priestly  pretension  a  very  in- 
noxious thing  in  any  country  like  England. 

But  this  inconvenient  exception  to  our  author's  theory,  supplied 
by  the  character  and  history  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  recurs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  presence  of  that  never-failing  source  of  good — an 
Established  Church  to  account  for  it.  We  do  not  find  that  our 
clerical  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  are  accustomed  to  band  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their  strength,  in  close  and 
vigorous  onset,  with  their  lay  brethren  at  Washington,  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  M'Neile's  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  that  land  partake  of  the  most  careful 
organization,  and  they  have  occasions  on  which  they  can  speak 
out  with  great  power ;  but  it  somehow  happens,  that  this  is  never 
done  to  demand  exorbitant  wealth,  or  any  dangerous  measure  of 
political  influence,  either  from  the  State  or  from  their  people,  but 
rather,  on  all  occasions,  to  further  the  interests  of  an  enlightened 
patriotism,  or  the  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  strange  that  the  portion  of  the  globe  where,  on  Mr. 
M'Neile's  principle,  priestcraft  should  be  most  rife,  is  just  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  said  craft  is  the  least  known.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
civil  liberties  of  a  Christian  people,  is  not,  as  alleged  by  our  au- 
thor, to  subsidize  their  ministers,  but  rather  to  leave  them  to  the 
charge  of  their  flocks,  and  to  their  spiritual  duties — in  short,  that 
it  is  not  in  its  alliance  with  a  church  establishment,  but  rather  in 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  establishment,  that  civil  government 
may  expect  to  realize  the  highest  degree  of  tranquillity,  vigor, 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  M'Neile's  theory  on  this  point,  then,  as  on  some  others,  is 
much  more  bold  than  true.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that  history  is 
a  branch  of  study  on  which  our  divine  has  read  little,  and  thought 
less.  Nor  would  we  advise  him  in  future  to  bestow  much  time  on 
such  topics.  To  make  the  occurrences  of  the  past  serve  as  lights 
to  the  present,  demands  a  compass,  penetration,  and  patience  of 
thought,  which  is  not  his  gift.  The  difference  between  the  age 
of  Hildebrand  and  our  own  is  a  small  matter  in  his  calculations. 
He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  and  is,  we  believe — notwith- 
standing some  of  his  rash  speeches — a  man  of  sincere  piety  too, 
but,  like  his  distinguished  predecessor,  he  does  not  always  see 
where  his  real  strength  lies,  and  often  mistakes  the  force  of  decla- 
mation for  vigor  of  understanding. 

The  learned  Michaeiis,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  law  of 
Moses,  says  concerning  tithes,  '  The  payment  and  the  apprecia- 
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*  tion  of  them  he  left  to  their  consciences,  without  subjecting  them 
'  to  judicial  or  sacerdotal  visitations.     The  conscientious  accuracy 

*  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  secured  merely 

*  by  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years  before 

*  God.'  In  agreement  with  this  passage,  from  so  high  an  autho- 
rity, it  has  been  often  affirmed  of  late  that  there  is  neither  autho- 
rity nor  example  in  the  Old  Testament,  any  more  than  in  the 
New,  for  compulsory  payments  towards  the  support  of  religion. 
In  his  fourth  lecture,  Mr.  M'Neile  undertakes  to  demolish  this 
favorite  argument  of  the  voluntaries.  The  passage  cited  for  this 
purpose  is  Lev.  xvii.  2 — 5 ;  '  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his 

*  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  This 

*  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying,  what  man 
'  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb, 
'  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp,  and 
'  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

*  gation,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle 

*  of  the  Lord  ;  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed 

*  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people ;  to 

*  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices, 

*  which  they  offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring 

*  them  unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 

*  gregation,  unto  the   priest,  and  offer  them  for  peace-offerings 

*  unto  the  Lord.'  Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  must  rest  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression, <  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.'  That  there 
are  occasions  on  which  this  expression  is  used  to  denote  putting 
to  death  we  do  not  deny ;  but  that  there  are  others  on  which  it  is 
employed  simply  to  denote  excommunication,  or  a  cutting  off 
from  religious  privileges,  is  fully  as  certain.  Thus  in  Gen.  jcvii.  14, 
it  is  written  concerning  '  the  uncircumcised  male  child,'  that  '  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.'  It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be 
pretended,  that  this  means,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  So  in  Exod. 
xii.  15,  '  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread  ;  even  the  first 

*  day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses  :  for  whosoever 

*  eateth  unleavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day, 

*  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.'  In  this  case  again,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  capital  punishment  by  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate  is  intended.  In  Zech.  xi.  9,  xiii.  8,  to  be  'cut  off' 
and  'to  die,'  are  mentioned  as  distinct  degrees  of  punishment; 
the  lighter  of  which  is  no  doubt  that  which  Paul  intended  when 
he  said,  'I  would  they  were  even  cnt  off  that  trouble  you;'  and 
when  he  warned  the  Gentiles  of  the  danger  of  their  being  '  cut  off' 
from  their  religious  privileges  as  the  Jews  had  been.  That  this 
milder  interpretation  is  that  which  should  be  given  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  M'Neile,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no  instance,  in  the  subsequent 
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history  of  the  Israelites,  of  the  punishment  of  death  on  account  of 
the  delinquency  set  forth  in  that  passage,  though  unquestionably 
often  chargeable  upon  multitudes  of  the  people. 

The  old  doctrine,  that  the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Old  Testament,  is,  it  seems,  given  up  as  inde- 
fensible ;  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  delight  to  our  author's 
coercionist  auditory,  to  find  that  there  was  at  least  one  passage 
which  appeared  to  lend  its  sanction  to  their  favorite  principle, 
though  in  the  most  limited  degree  imaginable.  Even  this  passage, 
however,  cannot  be  made  to  serve  them.  It  is  still  manifestly 
true,  that  compulsory  payments  for  religion  are  not  only  without 
sanction  from  any  part  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  contrary  to  its 
letter  and  its  spirit. 

Mr.  M'Neile  contends  that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Dissenter  by  the  State,  because  it  appropriates  certain  por- 
tions of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  State  Church; 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  made  by  the  Dissenter  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  general  tax  to  the  public  treasury,  the  particular  application  of 
that  treasure  being  an  act  for  which  the  government  alone  is  re- 
sponsible.    We  may  seek  the  repeal  of  laws  which  we  deem  un- 
christian, but  all  law,  so  long  as  it  is  law,  should  be  obeyed.     In 
this  representation  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  be  overlooked,  that 
tithes  and  church-rates  are  separate  payments  for  certain  specified 
religious  purposes.     It  is  to  be  concluded,  from  Mr.  M'Neile's 
language,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  tax  in  this  shape  for  the  support 
of  the  college  of  Maynooth  ;  but  what  he  would  not  himself  do 
for  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Dissenter,  it  seems,  ought  to  do  for 
the  Church  of  England !     The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the 
two  cases  ;  but  a  manner  of  proceieding  which  would  be  felt  in 
the  one  instance  as  a  gross  violation  of  conscience,  should  not,  on 
any  account,  be  so  spoken  of  in  the  other  ! 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  has  spoken  out  on  this  subject;  and 
those  dissenters  who  oppose  a  passive  resistance  to  such  exactions 
of  the  state,  owe  him  some  acknowledgment  for  having  given  the 
sanction  of  his  high  authority  to  their  practice.  '  For  myself,' 
said  the  representative  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  '  1  will  never 

'  CONSENT    TO  PAY  A  SIXPENCE  FOR  TEACHING  AS  THE   WoRD  OF 

*  God,  what  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  that  Word.' 
We  advise  our  readers  of  the  John  Thorogood  class  to  copy  this 
sentence,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  officious  proctors  and 
churchwardens,  as  the  sum  of  their  argument  on  such  questions. 

Mr.  Binney's  sermon  is  a  vigorous  exposure  of  the  gross  social 
injustice  involved  in  the  schemes  of  the  church-extensionists ;  and 
also  of  the  impolicy  of  the  project,  considered  as  the  means 
of  advancing  real  piety.  We  were  not  only  to  be  crushed, 
by  the  widening  ascendency  of  the  Established  Church,  but  the 
felicity  was,  we  were  to  pay  largely  for  the  privilege  of  being  put 
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out  of  existence  !  We  can  hardly  fail  to  be  grateful  for  so  much 
good  intention  on  the  part  of  our  friends.  It  must  be  highly  pro- 
per, in  such  a  case,  to  accept  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Dr.  Redford's  lecture  is  adapted  to  more  permanent  use  than 
that  of  Mr.  Binney,  and  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  worst  in  our  world's  history  has 
passed,  and  that  the  brighter  and  better  day  is  at  hand.  We  re- 
vere the  piety  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  M'Neile, 
we  respect  their  good  intentions,  but  we  are  confident  tiiat  the 
result  of  their  labours  will  be  the  reverse  of  their  hopes.  They 
have  contributed  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  controversy  with  regard 
to  the  tiue  nature  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  which  will  not  soon 
die  away.  An  important  link  belongs  to  them  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  are  to  bring  about  a  great  change  in  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  such  as  will  render  the  inconsistencies  and  follies  fa- 
miliar to  us,  as  much  a  wonder  to  the  times  to  come,  as  are  those 
of  bygone  ages  to  ourselves.  The  tide  may  have  its  retreating 
wave,  but  its  course  is  still  onward.  Resistance  may  be  varied, 
formidable,  obstinate,  but  it  is  foredoomed ;  the  great  Searcher  of 
die  heart  knoweth  that  our  prayer,  hope,  and  effort,  are  for  the 
progress  of  pure  Christianity;  and  that  our  desire  to  this  end  is, 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  equal  justice,  a  fair  field,  and  favour 
to  no  man. 


Art.  II.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conqtiest ; 
with  Anecdotes  of  their  Courts,  ^-c.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  2 
vols.  8vo.     London  :  Colburn,  1840. 

IX/rORE  lives  of  the  Queens  of  England !  We  have  no  objec- 
•^'-*-  tion — the  public  will  always  benefit  by  fair  and  honest  rival- 
ry ;  and,  since  ladies  must  write,  we  are  happy  to  see  them  ex- 
pending their  time  and  talents  on  instructive  and  improving  works. 

The  lives  of  the  queens  consort  of  England  are  so  little  known 
to  the  general  reader,  that  a  good  work  on  the  subject  is  a  great 
desideratum.  It  is  one,  however,  which  every  lady  is  not  compe- 
tent to  undertake: — the  task  requires  not  only  patient  industry  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  but  the  ability  to  use  them  effectively 
and  to  the  purpose  when  obtained.  The  weapons  may  be  effi- 
cient, but  if  the  arm  that  attempts  to  wield  them  be  powerless  or 
unskilful,  the  effort  must  end  in  disappointment. 

The  chief  requisites  in  which  the  majority  of  ladies  would  be 
deficient,  are  discrimination,  conciseness,  and  the  power  of  coming 
directly  to  the  point.  In  proportion  as  these  qualities  are  found 
in  the  mind  of  any  female,  in  that  exact  proportion  may  she  claim 
the  somewhat  questionable  distinction  of  a  masadine  understand- 
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ing;  and  to  show  her  title  to  it  by  the  production  of  a  vigorous 
and  effective  history,  might  possibly  prove  (such  is  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age)  a  surer  passport  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  to  that  of 
Hymen. 

Histories,  however,  are  of  different  kinds.  What  may  be  called 
philosophical  history,  as  it  can  be  written,  so  can  it  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  few — the  better  few.  Mere  narrative  and  entertain- 
ing history  may  be  written  by  and  for  the  many ;  and  may  be  as 
useful  in  its  way,  as  that  of  a  superior  order :  perhaps  more  so, 
as  the  interests  of  the  many  are  of  more  importance  than  those  of 
the  few.  The  million  make  up  the  world,  and  common  things 
are  their  things. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  because  we  think,  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  attempted  to  make,  is  applicable,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  rival  histories,  (we  do  not  use  the  word  in  any  in- 
vidious sense)  of  Miss  Lawrance*  and  Miss  Strickland.  In  the 
work  of  the  former  lady  there  is  more  of  original  thought  and 
philosophical  inquiry;  in  that  of  the  latter,  perhaps  a  greater 
copiousness  and  variety  of  incident ;  and  a  faithful  setting  forth  of 
circumstances,  from  which  tlie  reader  is  left  to  draw,  if  he  pleases, 
his  own  conclusions. 

The  mere  lives  of  many  of  the  queens  would  lie  in  a  very  small 
compass ;  but  so  much  of  other  matter  is  contained  in  Miss  Strick- 
land's history,  that  it  might  with  propriety  have  been  called  an 
epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  The 
history  of  the  latter  is  a  thread,  which  runs  indeed  throughout  the 
web,  but  by  no  means  constitutes  its  substance.  We  are  aware 
that  this  could  not  be  altogether  avoided. 

That  same  discrimination,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  appears  to 
us  to  be  rather  wanting  in  Miss  Strickland's  work.  Her  '  deep 
research, 't  has  brought  forward  many  persons  as  historical  authori- 
ties, who  surely  never  figured  in  that  character  before ;  yet,  if  they 
are  not  flagrantly  at  variance  with  those  of  greater  weight,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  stories,  is  not  in  itself  suflicient  to 
confute  them,  we  confess  we  know  not  who  can  controveit  their 
evidence.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  load  a  history  with  the 
impedimenta  of  numerous  authorities  who  can  add  no  weight  to 
those  already  known.  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  favorable  to  the 
author:  it  shows  that  she  has  neglected  no  source  of  information 
to  which  she  could  have  access — which  is  greatly  to  her  credit. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  work ;  and  that  we 
may  not  repeat  ourselves,  we  shall  select  those  lives  which  are  not 
given  by  Miss  Lawrance ;  or  from  which,  in  noticing  her  work, 
we  did  not  quote. 


* 


We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  Miss  Lawrance's  first  volume 


onl}' ;  the  second  we  liave  not  seen.  t  Her  own  words. 
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First  in  order  is  Matilda  of  Flanders,  queen  of  William  the 
conqueror — a  lovely  woman,  if  her  portrait  is  indeed  a  likeness 
of  herself;  with  finely  moulded  features,  and  glorious  eyes;  a 
compound  of  graceful  majesty  and  stately  sweetness.  Probably 
our  tastes  are  not  like  those  of  the  conqueror — right  royal:  but,  if 
the  two  lines  of  conquest  were  proposed  to  us,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly prefer  to  the  reduction  of  a  kingdom,  the  conquest  of 
the  heart  of  such  a  woman. 

As  we  are  morally  certain  that  no  civilized  person  could  guess 
the  process  by  which  this  peerless  lady  was  wooed  and  won  by 
William  of  Normandy,  we  will  take  compassion  on  the  reader, 
and  describe  it.  The  lady's  heart,  it  seems,  was  pre-occupied ; 
but, 

*  It  was  in  vain  that  his  foes  and  jealous  kinsmen  intrigued  against 
him  in  the  Flemish  court ;  that  the  parents  of  the  lady  objected  to  his 
illegitimate  birth  and  doubtful  title  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  that 
the  church  of  Rome  interdicted  the  marriage  between  parties  within 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  lady 
herself  treated  him  with  coldness  and  hauteur.  After  seven  years,  de- 
lay, William  appears  to  have  become  desperate  ;  and  ^y*  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  the  chronicle  of  Inger,  he,  in  the  year  1047,  waylaid 
Matilda  in  the  streets  of  Bruges  as  she  was  returning  from  mass,  seized 
her,  rolled  her  in  the  dirt,  spoiled  her  rich  array,  and,  not  content  with 
these  outrages,  struck  her  repeatedly,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  This 
Teutonic  method  of  courtship,  according  to  our  author,  brought  the 
affair  to  a  crisis,  for  Matilda,  either  convinced  of  the  strength  of  Wil- 
liam's passion  by  the  violence  of  his  behaviour,  or  afraid  of  encountering 
a  second  beating,  consented  to  become  his  wife.  The  marriage  between 
the  royal  cousins  took  place  in  1052.' — vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Perhaps  she  thought  that  the  only  way  to  escape  from  the  vio- 
lence of  her  boisterous  lover  would  be  to  place  herself  under  his 
protection ;  for  some  inscrutable  reason  or  other  she  married  him ; 
and,  stranger  still,  this  rough  wooing  was  the  prelude  to  happy 
matrimony ;  for  which,  indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  appears  to  be 
given   in  the  assurance,  that  '  William  was  the  most  devoted  of 

*  husbands,  and  always  allowed  her  to  take  the  ascendant  in  the 

*  matrimonial  scale.''  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  excelling  in  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  her  age.  She  presented  her  husband,  when  about  to 
sail  for  the  invasion  of  England,  with  a  '  splendid  vessel  of  war, 
'called  the  Mora,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  built  unknown  to 

*  him,  and  adorned  in  the  most  royal  style  of  magnificence  for  his 

*  acceptance ;'  and  when  he  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try, she  recorded  his  exploits  with  her  needle,  in  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.     During  the 

*  If,  indeed ! 
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absence  of  the  Duke,  she  governed  Normandy  as  Regent  with 
great  prudence  and  address ;  and  perfectly  preserved  the  peace  of 
his  dominions.  One  only  difference  is  said  to  have  arisen  between 
them  ;  and  to  this  we  attach  but  little  credit. 

'  The  Norman  ladies  were  exceedingly  malcontent  at  the  long 
'  protracted  absence  of  their  lords  '  in  England  ;  and  the  lady  of 
Hugh  Grantmesnil,  governor  of  Winchester — one  of  those  good- 
natured  people,  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  would  set  their 
neighbour's  house  on  fire  for  the  sake  of  roasting  their  own  eggs 
— had  amused  herself  by  circulating  reports  of  the  infidelities  of 
their  husbands. 

'  Gitlia,  the  mother  of  Harold,  eagerly  caught  at  these  reports,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  circulating.  (We  do  not 
wonder  much  at  that.)  She  communicated  them  to  Sweno,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  added,  that  the  reason  why  Marleswent,  a  Kentish  noble 
of  some  importance,  had  joined  the  late  revolt  in  England,  was  because 
the  Norman  tyrant  had  dishonored  his  fair  niece,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  canons  of  Canterhury.  This  tale,  whether  true  or  false,  came  in- 
due course  to  Matilda's  ears,  and  caused  the  first  conjugal  difference 
that  had  ever  arisen  between  her  and  her  lord.  She  was  by  no  means- 
of  a  temper  to  take  any  affront  of  the  kind  patiently,  and  it  is  said  she 
caused  the  unfortunate  damsel  to  be  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty.' — p.  81 . 

Another  act  is  charged  on  Queen  Matilda  which  we  place  in 
the  same  category.  Before  she  had  been  beaten  into  a  liking  for 
her  husband,  she  had  been  strongly  attached  to  Brihtric  Meaw  ('a 
Saxon)  the  lord  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester,  who  resided  at  her 
Father's  court  as  ambassador  from  Edward  the  confessor.  This 
person,  however,  declined  to  meet  her  advances,  and  it  is  said, 
'  that  in  the  first  year  of  William  the  conqueror,  Matilda  obtained 
'  from  her  lord  the  grant  of  all  Brihtric's  lands  and  honors,  and 

*  that  she  then  caused  the  unfortunate  Saxon  to  be  seized  at  his 
'  manor  of  Hanelye,  and  conveyed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in 

*  prison,  and  was  privately  buried.'  And  the  author  thinks  that  a 
post  mortem  examination  would  have  disclosed  the  reason  why 
his  burial  was  private. 

Yet  of  the  woman  to  whom  this  deed  is  imputed  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis  speaks  as  follows.  She  derived  her  descent  from  kings  of 
France,  and  emperors  of  Germany ;  but  was  even  more  distin- 
guished for  purity  of  mind  and  manners  than  for  illustrious  lineage. 
She  was  munificent  and  liberal,  uniting  beauty  with  gentle  breed- 
ing, and  all  the  graces  of  Christian  holiness.  She  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  alleviating  distress  in  every  shape,  and  won  the  love  of  all 
hearts. — vol.  i.  p.  57. 

Could  such  a  woman  be  guilty  of  such  crimes?  If  she  could, 
we  can  only  say  in  addition,  that  her  face  belied  her — that  the 
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science  of  physiognomy  must  be  a  dream,  and  those  who  trust  it 
visionaries ;  and,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  disguised  and 
sweetest  fiends  that  ever  cozened  men  of  their  affections.  We 
quote  the  following  passage  for  the  information  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  fond  of  an  etymology. 

'  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  conqueror,  was  the  first  consort 
of  a  king  of  England  who  was  called  Regina.  Cwene  or  quen,  was  an- 
ciently used  as  a  term  of  equal ity,  indiscriminately  applied  to  men  or 
Avomen.  In  the  old  Norman  chronicles  and  poems,  instead  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy  and  his  peers,  the  phrase  used  is  the  duke  of  Normandy 
and  his  quens ;  likewise  the  quen  di  Flandres,  the  quen  di  Leicestre. 
So  late  as  the  13th  century,  a  collection  of  poems,  written  by  Charles 
of  Anjou  and  his  courtiers,  is  quoted  as  the  songs  of  the  quens  of  Anjou. 
Also  in  a  chant  of  the  12th  century,  enumerating  the  war  cries  of  the 
French  provinces,  we  find, 

'  And  the  quens  of  Thibaut, 

'  Champagne  '  and  '  passavant '  cry. ' — vol.  i.  p.  2. 

The  life  of  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine  is  the  most  stirring  in  the 
series ;  but  having  noticed  it  in  our  review  of  Miss  Lawrance's 
volume,  we  shall  only  say,  that  Miss  Strickland  asserts,  Ave  know 
not  on  what  authority,  that  the  proposal  for  the  divorce  of  Eleanor 
from  the  king  of  France,  'certainly  originated  from  the  queen,' 
and  that  '  the  marriage  was  declared  invalid,  but  not  dissolved  on 
*  account  of  the  queen's  adultery,  as  is  commonly  asserted.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  319. 

We  do  not  know  where  it  is  commonly  asserted ;  we  have  aUvays 
understood  that  the  divorce  took  place  because  the  parties  were 
related  within  the  prohibited  degrees  ;  and  that  the  conviction  of 
Eleanor's  adulterj'^  was  merely  the  motive  which  induced  the  king 
to  rake  up  the  plea  of  that  consanguinity,  of  which  he  must  of 
course  have  been  as  well  aware  before  he  married  her  as  he  was 
afterwards. 

Of  Berengaria  of  Navarre — the  gentle  queen  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  but  that  little  is  well  worth  the 
saying.  Her  marriage  with  Richard  was  one  of  pure  affection, 
and  she  was  a  model  of  domestic  virtue  in  a  station  peculiarly  un- 
favourable for  its  development.  Gentle,  constant,  and  affectionate 
to  her  husband,  she  bore  his  temporary  neglect  with  patience,  and 
received  his  returning  love  with  joy.  She  followed  him  in  all  his 
campaigns,  and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  Having  been  deprived 
of  him  and  of  all  the  friends  that  rendered  life  delightful  in  quick 
succession,  she  retired  to  the  Orleannois,  where  she  founded  the 
abbey  of  L'Espan,  in  which  she  died  and  was  buried.  Peace  be 
with  her ! 
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The  ruling  passion  of  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  the  consort  of 
King  John,  appears  to  have  been  ambition.  Betrothed  to  Hugh 
de  Lusignan,  she  violated  her  engagement  to  marry  the  'felon 
*  king,'  although  she  secretly  preferred  her  former  lover.  In  her 
fifteenth  year  she  became  the  wife  of  John ;  and,  although  her  in- 
fluence over  him  was  perhaps  as  great  as  could  have  been  expected, 
it  did  not  '  mend  his  manners  ;  he  became  notoriously  worse  after 
'  his  union  with  her.'  We  must  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  sometimes  treated  her  (for  his  ill  usage  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  constant),  and  bad  as  that  was,  she  might  probably 
congratulate  herself  that  it  was  no  worse. 

•  The  passion  of  John  for  his  queen,  though  it  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  embroil  him  in  war,  was  not  exclusive  enough  to  secure  conjugal 
fidelity ;  the  king  tormented  her  with  jealousy,  while  on  his  part  he 
was  far  from  setting  her  a  good  example,  for  he  often  invaded  the 
honor  of  the  female  nobility.  The  name  of  the  lover  of  Isabella  has 
never  been  ascertanied,  nor  is  it  clear  that  she  was  ever  guilty  of  any 
dereliction  from  rectitude.  But  John  revenged  the  wrong  that,  per- 
haps, only  existed  in  his  malignant  imagination,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  made  his  mercenaries  assassinate  the  person  whom  he 
suspected  of  supplanting  him  in  his  queen's  affections,  with  two  others 
supposed  to  be  accomplices,  and  secretly  hung  their  bodies  over  the  bed 
of  Isabella.  After  this  awful  tragedy,  the  queen  was  consigned  to 
captivity,  being  conveyed  to  Gloucester  Abbey  under  the  ward  of  one  of 
her  husband's  foreign  nobles.' — vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

'  He  Avas  afterwards  reconciled  to  her,  but  '  the  queen,  soon  after 
her  return  to  England  in  1214,  was  superseded  in  the  fickle  heart  of 
her  husband  by  the  unfortunate  beauty  Matilda  Fitz- Walter,  surnamed 
the  Fair.  The  abduction  of  this  lady,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  tho- 
roughly abhorred  the  royal  felon,  was  the  exploit  which  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  English  barons,  who  flew  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  honor  of  the  most  distinguished  among  their  class,  lord 
Fitz- Walter,  father  of  the  fair  victim  of  John. 

'  The  unfortunate  Matilda,  who  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  and  excited  the  lawless  passion  of  John,  was  supposed  to 
be  murdered  bv  him  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  1215.'* — vol,  i.  p.  59, 
60. 

They  were  again  reconciled,  and  John  consigned  his  heir,  Prince 
Henry,  to  the  care  of  his  queen,  and  sent  her  to  the  strong  city 
of  Gloucester,  just  before  the  invasion  of  Prince  Louis  of  France. 
He  soon  after  died  at  Swinestead  Abbey,  most  probably  of  inter- 
mittent fever. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  coronation  of  her  young 
son  Henry,  the  widowed  queen  betook  herself  to  her  native  city 


The  autlioritv  for  this  statement  is  the  *  Book  of  Dunmow.' 
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of  Angoulcme ;  and  afterwards  meeting  with  her  okl  lover,  Hugh 
de  Lusignan,  now  Count  de  la  Marche,  she  became  his  wife,  in 
the  year  1220,  according  to  Matthew,  of  Westminster.  Nothing 
is  alleged  against  her  domestic  conduct,  but  her  pride  and  am- 
bition involved  her  husband  in  a  war  with  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
from  whom  she  had  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his  allegiance,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  her  son,  Henry  HI.  of  England.  In  the  progress 
of  this  disastrous  war,  her  husband  and  herself  were  stripped 
of  nearly  all  their  dominions,  and  were  fain  at  last  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  mildness  and  generosity,  forgave  them.  Not- 
withstanding this, 

'Soon  after^  in  1244,  the  life  of  King  Louis  was  twice  attempted: 
the  last  time  the  assassins  were  convicted,  and  before  their  execution, 
confessed  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  Queen  Isabella,  to  poison  the 
good  king  of  France.  L^abella  gave  color  to  the  accusation  by  flying 
for  sanctuary  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud,  '  where  she  was  hid  in 
the  secret  chamber,  and  lived  at  her  ease,'  says  INIatthew  Paris  ;  though 
the  Poitevins  and  French,  considering  her  as  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
astrous Avar  with  France,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than  Jezebel, 
instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  of  Isabel.*  Her  son  and  husband 
were  about  to  be  tried  on  this  accusation  of  poisoning,  when  the  Count 
de  la  Marche  '  made  appeal  to  battail,  and  oft'ered  to  prove  in  combat 
with  his  accuser  Alphonse,  brother  to  St.  Louis,  that  his  wife  was  be- 
lied. The  prince  refused  to  meet  him,  because  he  was  '  treason- 
spotted,'  and  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason,  declined  the  challenge  of 
his  son.  This  afiront  offered  to  her  brave  young  son,  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  Isabella,  '  she  never  came  out  of  the  secret 
chamber  again,  but  assuming  the  veil,  died  of  a  decay,  brought  on  by 
grief,  in  the  year  1246.' — vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

Her  second  husband,  Count  Hugh,  was  killed  in  the  crusade 
three  years  afterwards. 

We  look  in  vain  for  one  redeeming  trait  in  the  character 
of  John :  the  chief,  the  absorbing  quality  of  his  mind,  appears 
to  have  been  intense  uncalculating  selfishness.  A  thoroughly 
spoiled  child,  his  parents  were  of  course  the  first  to  suffer  from  his 
vices ;  though,  unfortunately,  the  world  at  large  was  doomed 
to  suffer  from  them  too.  Attracted  by  the  personal  beauty  of  his 
wife,  he  snatched  her  from  her  affianced  husband,  a  brave  and 
worthy  man,  and  no  contemptible  enemy.  He  used  her  ill,  and 
even  clothed  her  meanly ;  though  his  own  person  was  decorated 
with  the  most  lavish  splendor.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  somewhere 
said,  'There  is  some  good  in  all  God's  creatures.'     She  forgot 


After  all,  Air.  Jezebel  M'Neile  is  but  a  copyist. 
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John  Lackland,  when  she  WTOte  the  sentence.  Of  paternal,  filial, 
and  brotherly  affection,  he  was  entirely  destitute :  he  was  father, 
son,  and  brother,  to  himself.  Deeds  of  lust  and  cruelty  are  the  only 
landmarks  in  his  journey  through  this  world.  It  appears  to  us  that 
there  was  a  dash,  not  only  of  imbecility,  but  of  insanity  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  this  is  the  most  charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
him. 

We  quote  the  following  passages,  because  they  are  found  in  the 
Ypodigma  Neustriae  (though  Miss  Strickland  has  not  told  us 
where)  and  Walsingham,  is  a  good  authority. 

'  Robert  de  Vaux  gave  five  of  his  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  might 
hold  his  tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife.' 

Here  is  a  monarch  making  himself  a  party  to  the  vices  of  his 
subjects,  for  the  sake  of  a  bribe. 

'  Richard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  king's 
order  to  make  Isolda  Bisset  take  him  for  a  husband.' 

'  To  the  bishop  of  Wiiachester  is  given  one  tun  of  good  wine,  for  not 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  countess  of  Al- 
bemarle.'— vol.  ii.  p.  58,  59. 

That  combination  of  vices  is  rare  indeed,  which  causes  one  and 
the  same  individual  to  be  both  contemned  and  dreaded — John  was 
both. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which  we  believe  is  not  generally 
known  even  to  historians,  viz.  that  the  Commons  of  England  are  in- 
debted to  John  for  the  commencement  of  their  liberties.  When 
the  barons — caring  only  for  themselves — had  wrung  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of,  and  a  security  for,  their  own  particular  privi- 
leges, he  added,  probably  for  the  sake  of  annoying  them,  'We  will, 
'  that  the  privileges  which  we  grant  to  you,  be  also  secured  to  your 
'  dependents,'  or  words  to  that  effect  :*  and  the  barons,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  striving  for  justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  could  not 
refuse  that  to  others  which  they  were  contending  for  them- 
selves. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  was  marked  by  internal 
troubles,  which  in  part  were  his  misfortune  and  in  part  his  fault. 
The  barons,  who  had  found  their  power,  were  well  disposed  to  use 
it.  Haughty,  captious,  and  ambitious,  they  would  have  created 
grievances,  if  they  could  not  have  found  them  ready  made.  Ac- 
knowledging individually  and  theoretically  the  king  as  their 
superior,  they  were  ready  collectively  and  actually  to  treat  him 
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as  somewhat  less  than  an  equal :  and  the  utmost  prudence  and 
firmness  would  have  been  required  in  the  monarch,  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  sphere.  Their  feudal  power  was  then  in  its 
palmy  state,  and  the  only  way  to  neutralize  their  influence,  was 
to  play  them  off  against  each  other,  and  the  church  against  them 
all.  The  Londoners,  too,  constituted  at  that  day  a  separate 
power,  which  was  well  worth  conciliating  :  they  both  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  and  fought  in  person  ;  and  their  weight  would 
frequently  have  turned  the  scale. 

No  man  could  have  been  more  unfit  to  control  and  reduce  to 
order  these  jarring  elements  than  Henry  the  Third,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  course  pursued  by  him,  and  in  which  Queen  Eleanor 
appears  to  have  done  her  best  to  help  him  forward,  was  only  cal- 
culated to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

King  Henry  was  made  up  of  negatives;  he  was  not  good 
looking ;  he  was  not  talented ;  he  was  not  firm  ;  he  was  not  pru- 
dent ;  he  was  not  absolutely  bad.  His  very  pleasures  were  not 
of  an  active  kind  ;  fondness  for  dress  and  show,  and  for  luxurious 
living,  appears  to  have  been  his  ruling  passion — in  which  his  queen 
too  well  agreed  with  him. 

The  two  principal  faults  of  their  government  seem  to  have  been 
their  preference  and  advancement  of  foreign  relatives  (time  out 
of  mind  a  sore  subject  with  Englishmen),  and  their  oppressive 
measures  for  raising  money,  which,  when  procured,  was  wasted  in 
thriftless  pleasure. 

The  queen,  very  young,  very  beautiful,  very  clever,  and  very 
thoughtless,  was  of  a  much  more  active,  or  rather  violent,  dispo- 
sition than  her  husband  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  she  ruled 
him.  Indeed,  she  was  furnished  with  an  argument  in  her  own 
favor,  which,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  was  done  in  former  days 
by  what  is  done  in  ours,  she  was  likely  enough  to  use  whenever 
it  would  serve  her  purpose.  He — king  as  he  was — had  been  five 
times  refused  by  as  many  different  princesses,  and  she — Eleanor 
la  Belle — had  done  him,  a  very  plain  gentleman,  the  honor  of 
marrying  him.  Could  he  do  less  than  allow  her  to  have  her  own 
way  in  all  things  ?  She  was,  however,  very  faithful  to  him ;  and, 
sooth  to  say,  her  way,  except  with  regard  to  providing  for  some 
of  her  poor  relations,  was  generally  his. 

He  commenced  his  married  life  as  follows  : 

'  The  expenses  of  Eleanor's  coronation  were  enormous.  So  great 
was  the  outlay  beyond  the  king's  resources,  that  Henry  expended  the 
portion  of  his  sister  Isabella,  just  married  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  them, 

'  Great  offence,  it  seems,  had  already  been  taken  by  the  nation  at 
the  number  of  foreigners,  especially  Italians,  Avho  had  accompanied  or 
followed   Queen   Eleanor   to  England.     Among  these  was  her  uncle. 
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Peter  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence. 

'  Henry  had  created  Peter  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  at  the  suit  of  the 
queen  bestowed  upon  him  that  part  of  London  called  the  Savoy,  from 
this  prince.  He  paid  the  crown  but  the  nominal  quit  rent  of  three 
broad  arrows.  Peter  founded  there  a  noble  palace,  which  the  queen 
his  niece  afterwards  purchased  of  him  for  her  son  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster. 

'  In  the  course  of  one  short  year,  the  ascendency  which  the  uncle  of 
his  young  queen  gained  over  the  plastic  mind  of  Henry  was  so  consi- 
derable, that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  entirely  left  to  his 
discretion,  and  all  the  patronage  of  church  and  state  passed  through  his 
hands.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 

Eleanor  was  a  Provenc^al,  and,  almost  of  course  in  that  day,  a 
patroness  of  literature ;  of  which  Henry  was  equally  fond,  and 

'  This  reign  affords  the  first  example  of  a  poet  laureate,  in  the  person 
of  one  IMaster  Henry,  to  whom,  by  the  name  of  the  versilicator,  the 
king  orders  one  hundred  shillings  to  be  given  in  payment  of  his  ar- 
rears.'^—p.  91. 

'  The  following  year  two  other  uncles  of  the  queen,  Thomas,  Count 
of  Savoy,  and  Boniface,  his  younger  brother,  visited  England  ;  and 
Henry,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  consort,  received  and  entertained 
them  with  such  magnificence,  that  not  knowing  how  to  support  the 
charge  by  honest  means,  he  sent  word  to  the  Jews,  that  unless  they 
presented  him  with  twenty  thousand  marks,  he  would  expel  them  ail 
the  kingdom  ;  and  thus  he  supplied  himself  with  money  for  his  unjust 
generosity.' — lb.  p.  93. 

This  Boniface  was  afterwards  created  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  following  is  one  example  selected  from  many,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  contrived  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Lon- 
doners. 

'In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1245,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  her 
second  son,  Prince  Edmund.  The  parliament  having  in  the  preceding 
November  refused  an  aid  to  the  king,  he  levied  a  fine  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred marks  on  the  city  of  London,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
sheltered  one  Walter  Buckerel,  whom  he  had  banished.  Henry  was 
encouraged  in  this  unconstitutional  proceeding  by  a  very  trivial  circum- 
stance. A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Pope's  palace,  and  destroyed  the 
chamber  in  which  the  principal  deed  of  Magna  Charta  was  kept,  which 
made  the  queen  fancy  it  was  rendered  null  and  void.' — lb.  p.  99. 

So  ready  are  people  to  believe  what  they  wish. 
Tlie  country  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  such  confusion  and 
insubordination,  that  in  travelling  through  Hampshire,  the  lug- 
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gage  of  the  kin<j-  and  queen  was  robbed,  their  wine  drunk,  and 
themselves  insulted. 

As  a  proof  that  Henry  '  as  he  got  older,  got  never  the  wiser,' 
we  give  the  following  instance  of  his  incurable  extravagance.  It 
occurred  on  the  marriage  of  his  heir.  Prince  Edward,  with 
Eleanora  of  Castile,  who  joined  the  king  at  Bordeaux,  where 

'  He  had  prepared  so  grand  a  festival  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
Infanta,  that  he  expended  three  hundred  thousand  marks  on  her  mar- 
riage feast,  to  the  indignation  of  his  English  peers.  When  one  of 
them  reproached  him  for  this  extravagance,  the  king  replied  in  a  dolo- 
rous tone,  '  O  for  the  head  of  God  say  no  more  of  it,  lest  men  should 
stand  amazed  at  the  relation  thereof.' — lb.  p.  165. 

Amazed,  indeed  ! — for,  if  this  statement  is  correct  at  all  points 
(and  it  appears  to  be  taken  from  Matthew  Paris,  who  lived  with 
the  king  ;  and  the  sum  is  written  out  in  words),  the  expenditure 
on  this  one  occasion  amounted  to  about  three  millio?is  of  money  at 
its  present  value. 

After  this  the  reader  need  7iot  be  amazed  to  learn  that  in  the 
year  1249,  the  king  was  reduced  to  '  the  degrading  expedient  of 
'  soliciting  loans  and  gifts  of  every  person  of  condition  who  entered 
'  his  presence,'  assuring  them  '  that  it  would  be  a  greater  act  of 
'charity  to  bestow  money  on  him,  than  those  who  went  from  door 
'  to  door  begging  an  alms;'  nor  that  the  king  and  queen  put  all 
their  servants  on  short  allowance,  abridged  their  wages,  gave  no 
gratuities,  left  off  their  royal  robes,  and  daily  invited  themselves, 
Prince  Edward,  and  a  chosen  number  of  their  foreign  kindred 
and  favorites,  to  dine  with  the  rich  men  of  London,  or  the  great 
men  of  the  court,  and  were  very  much  discontented  unless  pre- 
sented with  costly  gifts  at  their  departure,  and  that  too,  as  a 
matter  not  of  courtesy  but  of  right. 

The  superior  energy  of  Eleanor's  character  was  manifested 
during  the  course  of  the  Baron's  war.  She  was  on  the  continent, 
and 

'  Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  disastrous  field  at  Lewes  reached 
Eleanor,  she  borrowed  all  the  money  she  could  raise  on  her  jewels  and 
credit,  and  proceeded  to  muster  forces  and  equip  a  fleet.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  does  full  justice  to  the  energetic  eflhorts  of  this  '  noble 
virago,'  as  he  styles  her,  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband.  She  suc- 
ceeded, he  says,  in  getting  together  a  great  army,  commanded  by  so 
many  dukes  and  earls  as  seemed  incredible ;  and  those  who  knew  the 
strength  and  power  of  that  army  affirmed  'that  if  they  had  once  landed 
in  England,  they  would  presently  have  subdued  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  ;  but  God  in  his  mercy,'  continues  the  chronicler,  '  or- 
dered it  otherwise,'  for  while  the  queen  and  her  foreign  troops  remained 
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wind-bound  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  water,  the  battle  of  Evesham  was 
fought  and  won  by  her  valiant  son  Prince  Edward.' — lb.  p.  137- 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  royal  pair,  did  we  not  quote  the 
following  testimony  in  their  favor  :  and  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  custom  of  their  times  would  have  borne  them  out,  in  a  very 
different  method  of  proceeding. 

'  This  battle  (of  Evesham)  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265. 
Though  great  provocation  had  been  given  to  the  king  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed  on 
the  scaffold  after  this  decisive  triumph.  Henry,  with  all  his  faults  and 
follies  was  tender  of  human  life,  and  mindful  that  the  noblest  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  is  mercy.  Neither  is  it  recorded  of  Queen  Eleanor 
that  she  ever  caused  a  sanguinary  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of 
her  foes.' — lb.  p.  139. 

With  this  extract  we  must  terminate  a  somewhat  more  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  than  we  had  at  first 
intended  to  give.  Queen  Eleanor  survived  her  husband  nineteen 
years;  she  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Ambresbury,  June  24  (we  sup- 
pose in  1291),  during  the  absence  of  her  son  in  Scotland. 

Edward  the  First,  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  consort  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  having  passed  through  a  period  of  intense  suffering,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  morbid  melancholy,  from  which  he  so  far  roused 
himself  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  as  to  make  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  Blanche  la  Belle,  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  and 
the  reigning  beauty  of  Europe.  In  this  he  acted  consistently 
with  what  Miss  Strickland  conceives  to  be  a  commonly  received 
axiom  in  the  present  day ;  '  that  a  widower  shows  his  love  and 

*  respect  for  the  memory  of  an  excellent  wife  by  entering  again 

*  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 

*  tunity.' 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  as  a  general  rule — liable  of  course  to 
exceptions — that  the  quantum  of  suffering  endured  by  most  men 
on  great  occasions  is  pretty  much  the  same.  In  ardent  minds  it 
is  fierce,  but  not  of  long  duration,  or  nature  would  sink  under  it, 
and  therefore  wisely  cuts  it  short;  in  those  of  less  excitable  tem- 
peraments, it  is  weaker  but  more  lasting.  Edward  belonged  to 
the  former  class,  and  appears  to  have  acted  accordingly. 

His  union  with  his  second  queen  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  of  a  very  prominent  nature  in  her  character 
or  adventures  :  there  is  something,  however,  which  we  hold  to  be 
better,  and  we  have  chosen  her  history  as  exemplifying  the  con- 
tested proposition,  that  wedlock  may  be  very  happy  though 
entered  into  without  great  affection  on  either  side.  Edward  was 
not  strongly  attached  to   Marguerite  before  their  marriage,  but 
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such  was  her  conduct  aud  disposition  that  he  became  so  after 
it. 

The  king  had  proposed  for  the  chler  sister,  Blanche  la  Belle, 
and  her  brother  had  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  he  afterwards  vio- 
lated the  contract,  and  caused  the  name  of  his  younger  sister. 
Marguerite,  then  a  child,  to  be  fraudulently  inserted  in  the 
articles.  Edward  resented  this  duplicity  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  him.  '  A  fierce  war  immediately  ensued,  and  it  was 
'  not  till  the  year  1298,  that  any  pacific  arrangement  took  place 

*  between  Edward  and  the  brother  of  Blanche.  The  treaty  was 
'  then  renewed  for  Marguerite,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  mean- 
*time.'  'She  was  married  to  Edward  8th  September,  1299, 
'  when  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  year.' — p.  210.  He  left  her  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Scotland. 

During  the  Scottish  wars.  Marguerite  followed  the  camp  of 
Edward,  and  kept  court  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  Her 
beautiful  sister  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Austria,  died  in  1305  ;  and 
Edward  commanded  prayers  to  be  said  for  her  soul  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  because  'she  was  the  dear  sister  of  his 
'beloved  consort,  Queen  Marguerite.'  'The  king,'  says  Miss 
Strickland,  '  certainly  bore  no  malice  for  the  perfidy  of  his  former 
'  love,  doubtless  being  convinced  (that)  he  had  changed  for  the 
'better.' 

The  life  of  Marguerite  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  temper- 
ing the  somewhat  stern  rule  of  her  husband,  and  in  deeds  of 
private  beneficence  and  mercy.  After  his  death  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement, spending  her  magnificent  dower  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  historians  and  architects.  She  was 
the  first  Queen  of  England  who  bore  her  arms  with  those  of  her 
husband  in  one  scutcheon.  The  chronicles  of  England  record  no 
fault  or  folly  of  Queen  Marguerite.  Nothing  exists  to  contra- 
dict the  assertion  of  Piers  Langtoft,  that  she  was  '  good  withouten 

*  lack,  and  a  worthy  successor  to  Eleanor  of  Castile.' 

The  epithet  of  '  Longshanks'  appears  to  have  been  a  soubriquet 
bestowed  on  Edward  by  the  Scots  at  the  siege  of  Berwick ;  and 
to  have  been  by  no  means  warranted  by  his  personal  appearance ; 
since,  on  the  opening  of  his  sarcophagus  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
his  body  was  found  to  be  of  fine  and  just  proportions,  and  his 
statue  (stature)  from  skull  to  heel,  six  feet  two  inches. 

Might  not  the  name  of  Longshanks  be  intended  as  a  sort  of 
metaphorical  allusion  to  the  great  rapidity  of  his  movements  ? 

We  have  noticed,  en  passant,  some  inaccuracies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  Eleanor  of  Provence  was  married  to  Henry  the 
Third  on  the  4th  of  January,  1236,  and  afterwards,  that  her  coro- 
nation '  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Fabian 
'  and  St.  Sebastian,  six  days  only  after  the  bridal,  being  the  20th 
'  of  January.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  82.     Either  the  former  date  should  be 

VOL.    VIII.  ^^ 
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the  14tli,  or  the  latter  the  lOth  of  January;  or  else  it  should  be 
sixteen  days  after,  &c. 

Again,  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  France  (vol.  ii. 
p.  210),  that  she  was  married  to  Edward  the  First  in  her  seven- 
teenth year;  and  afterwards  (p.  222),  that  her  marriage  took  place 
in  her  eighteenth  yeav.  We  point  out  these  things  not  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  that  they  may  be  corrected  in  the 
subsequent  editions  to  which  we  hope  the  work  will  reach. 

Miss  Strickland  appears  to  have  executed  her  task  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  and  with  great  impartiality.  Her  work  is  just 
what  the  title  expresses — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England — sim- 
ply. The  history  of  literature,  art,  and  science;  or  of  laws, 
customs,  and  progressive  civilization,  do  not  appear  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  her  intention.  She  has  done,  we  suppose,  all 
that  she  meant  to  do ;  and  there  is  much  of  entertainment  and 
information  in  her  volumes.  Her  task  will  increase  in  difficulty 
as  she  approaches  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  but  it  is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding interest,  and  will  almost  repay  itself.  With  regard  to  some 
of  our  sovereigns  we  are  promised  disclosures  which  have  never  yet 
been  made.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  them,  but  on  this  point 
we  beg  to  offer  one  suggestion — that  the  field  of  history  has  been 
so  often  ploughed,  that  whatever  of  a  novel  nature  is  turned  up 
within  it,  should  be  scrupulously  examined  before  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  value. 


Art.   III.      1.   The  American  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.     New 
York,  June,  1840. 

2.   The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard.     New  York,  Jtine,  1840. 

nPHE  anti-slavery  cause  is  daily  becoming  more  important  and 
-*-  interesting.  The  true  seed  was  sown  by  Granville  Sharpe, 
when  he  banished  slavery  from  England.  Its  growth,  however 
was  obstructed,  and  the  movement  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce 
was  only  against  the  slave-trade.  But  the  alliance  between  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery  is  so  natural,  that  the  difficulty  with 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  at  first,  was  to  avoid  seeming  to  aim 
at  both  whilst  they  had  in  view  but  one.  The  slave-trade  advo- 
cates of  that  time  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this ;  and  so 
powerfully  did  they  use  it  in  affecting  the  public  mind,  already 
vitiated  as  to  every  thing  pertaining  to  slavery  itself,  that  these 
excellent  men  were  driven,  in  their  exigency,  to  defend  them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  the  colonial  slave  system  was  capable  of 
sustaining  itself  by  the  natural  increase  of  its  victims,  iudepen- 
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dently  of  supplies  from  Africa.  But  times,  and  circumstances, 
and  public  opinion  are  greatly  changed.  The  arguments  and 
appeals  that  are  now  considered  the  most  effectual  to  persuade 
the  slavetraders  and  others  who  are,  in  any  way,  connected  with 
them,  to  desist  from  their  inhuman  traffic,  and  to  arouse  the  phi- 
lanthropic to  efforts  for  its  extinction,  have  become  identical  with 
the  arguments  and  appeals  addressed  to  slaveholders,  calling  to 
them  to  cease  from  their  iniquity,  and  to  the  humane  everywhere 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  bring  its  dominion  to  an  end.  Thus  it 
is,  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  have  become  one,  so  far  as 
benev^olent  action  is  concerned — and  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  together  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

Of  the  increasing  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  cause,  the 
proofs    are    of  the    most   unequivocal   and    cheering  kind.     So 
abundant,  too,  are  they,  that  it  would  be  superfluous,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  enter  on  their  enumeration  ;  much  more  to  dwell  oa 
them.     Omitting,  then,  all  other  proofs   of  the  growing  regard 
that  is  felt  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  we   shall  oflfer   but  this, — 
Thomas  Clarkson,  as  he  was  sitting,  fifty  years  ago, — alone — by 
the  road  side — meditating  in  silence  on  the  miseries  of  the  middle 
passage  till  his  sympathy  for  its  victims  rose  almost  to  agony  ; 
hesitating  for   a   time,    Jisecause    of  the    very  enormity  of   the 
wrongs  that  lay  before  him,  and  the  power  of  the  wrongdoers, 
whether   he    should  obey  what  seemed  to  him   a   supernatural 
impulse    urging    him   forward   for    their   redress  —  but  at   last, 
with  a  resolution  which  dangers  could  not  daunt  nor  difficulties 
divert  from  its  object,  deciding  to  consecrate  himself,  body,  and 
mind,  and  spirit  to  the  poorest,  the  most  wretched,  the  most  des- 
pised of  the  race ;  and  the  same  Thomas  Clarkson,  as  he  stood  a 
few  days  since  in  the  Anti- Slavery  Convention,  the   Patriarch  of 
Philanthropy,  counselling  the  sons  and  the  daughters  whom  his 
spirit  had  begotten  in  all  lands,  and  who  had  come  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  do  him  reverence  ;  or  as  he  showed  him- 
self still  later  to  congregated  thousands,  in  whose  eyes  he  became 
*  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  although  sinking:  under  the  weiuht 
of  years  and  infirmities,  and  in  the  midst  of  legislators,  and  judges, 
and  orators,  and  nobles  of  his  own  land,  and  the  representatives 
of  tlie  powers  and  the  people  of  other  lands.     Such  honor  shown 
to  the  great  apostle  of  a  cause — just  on  the  eve,  too,  as  we  must 
suppose  it  probable,  of  his  final   departure  from  among  us,  is 
proof  enough  of  the  honor  in  which  the  cause  itself  is  held. 

The  increasing  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  is 
some  index,  at  least,  of  its  increasing  importance.  Although  it 
originated  in  England,  and  looked,  at  first,  only  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned  in  it ; 
and  although  it  won  over  parliament  to  its  views,  and  laws  sup- 
pressing the  trade  have  been  enacted,  and  the  government  has  been 

m2 
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engaged  for  years  in  carrying  them  out  in  good  faitli ;  and  although 
more  than  this,  and  even  more  than  it  ventured  to  hope  for  in  the 
beginning  (the  abolition  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  to 
exist  in  the  British  dependencies),  has  been  the  fruit  of  its  riper 
age,  yet  neither  is  its  strength  exhausted  by  former  trials,  nor  has 
it  expired  because  nothing  remains  to  be  done.  It  does  not,  in- 
deed, '  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on  ' — but  it  has  found  it  fresh  in 
luisuspected  places.  It  has  penetrated  British  India,  and  un- 
covered there  a  system  of  oppression  verging  to  slavery,  for  a 
long  time  scarcely  known  at  all  to  exist,  the  sufferers  under  which 
may  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

Neither  has  it  been  restricted  to  the  limits  of  British  jurisdic- 
tion. In  France  it  has  spoken — is  still  speaking — and  its  voice 
is  not  unheeded.  Neither  is  it  in  Denmark — in  Holland — in 
Sweden.  Even  Mahomedan  countries  have  not  been  wholly 
exempt  from  its  explorations.  And  its  voice  is  ever  thundering 
along  the  shores  of  America — over  its  vast  plains  and  mighty 
rivers  —  proclaiming  afresh  their  own  forgotten  or  despised 
truth,  that  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Indeed  so 
pervasive,  so  comprehensive  has  the  anti-slavery  principle  already 
become,  that  the  cause  to  which  it  has  given  life  may  now  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  combined  movement  of  the  Christianized 
humanity  of  all  countries  against  slavery,  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  foe  of  the  race  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  That  humanity 
will  finally  prove  victorious  in  the  conflict  we  entertain  no  more 
doubt,  than  we  do  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  ultimate  reigu 
of  righteousness  on  the  earth.  Certain,  however,  as  we  regard 
the  victory  to  be,  we  do  not  say,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by 
wild  and  unworthy  measures,  or  its  glory  sullied  by  the  pride  and 
the  ambition  or  the  errors  of  some  of  the  host.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  we  should  not  find  it  an  easy  task  from  our  hearts 
to  forgive  those  who,  premonished  that  it  may  so  turn  out,  have 
yet  failed  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  ward  off  the  danger.  We 
believe  that  such  danger  is  now  impending  over  us,  and  that,  too, 
at  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  in  the  whole 
movement.  We  allude  to  America.  And  it  has  been  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  point  out  this  danger,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
wholly  guarded  against,  or  made  as  innocuous  as  possible,  that  we 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  this  article. 

Before  entering  on  the  causes  which  seem  to  have  brought  the 
abolitionists  of  America  into  their  present  posture,  it  may  be  well 
first  to  apprise  our  readers  what  that  posture  is.  It  has  been 
evident,  at  least  for  the  last  two  years,  if  not  longer,  that  very 
opposite  views  were  beginning  to  be  taken  by  different  portions 
of  our  American  friends — ^not  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding, 
nor  as  to  the  duty  of  the  master's  immediately  ceasing  from  it,  for 
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on  these  points  it  is  believed  they  are  fully  agreed — but  as  to 
other  doctrines  leadino^  to  changes  of  serious  moment  iji  the  reli- 
gious, social,  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  The  party 
espousing  these  changes  professes  to  consider  them,  in  part,  at 
least,  as  properly  coiniected  with  the  anti-slavery  cause — as  ne- 
cessary to  its  complete  success;  and,  therefore,  insists  that  they 
should  be  carried,  j)an  passu,  along  with  it.  The  other  ])arty 
is  made  up  of  those  who  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  reforms 
alluded  to,  and  of  such  as,  looking  on  the  reforms  themselves,  in 
whole  or  in  part  not  unfavorably,  yet  think  it  inexpedient,  if  not 
unfair,  to  connect  them  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  against 
the  wishes  of  members  who  contemplated  no  such  connexion  when 
they  engaged  in  it.  One  of  these  reforms — well  enough  known 
in  America,  and,  we  suppose  by  this  time  in  England  too,  when 
described  as  the  '  woman's  rights  question,'  was  brought  up  in  the 
Central  (the  American  Anti-Slavery)  Society,  and  pressed  to  a 
decision  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  1839.  The  decision  was 
favorable  to  the  reform  party — the  women  themselves  also  voting 
on  the  question.  From  that  time  it  became  clear  to  those  who 
gave  much  attention  to  the  case,  that  the  differences  between 
the  parties  had  become  so  irreconcilable  that  a  separation  of 
the  American  Society  (like  that  which  had  already  taken 
place,  mainly  on  the  same  ground,  in  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety) was  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  further 
advancement  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Mutual  distrust,  it 
was  evident,  had  supplanted  mutual  confidence.  The  reform- 
ers objected  against  their  opponents,  that  their  views  were  low — 
narrow — contracted — and  that  they  were  deficient  in  thoroughness 
IIS  abolitionists ;  whilst  they  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  without  being  suspected  of  selfish  or  ambitious  aims, 
and  of  wishing  to  make  the  whole  anti-slavery  movement 
subsidiary  to  other  projects  of  reform,  from  the  bare  con- 
templation of  which,  however  well  intended  by  the  projectors, 
sober  and  considerate  men  turned  away  with  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence. A  separation  accordingly  did  take  place  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  An ti- Slavery  Society,  held  on 
the  12th  of  May,  when,  on  the  woman's  rights  question  being 
again  insisted  on  by  the  actual  appointment  of  a  young,  unmar- 
ried woman  as  one  of  the  '  business  '  committee,  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  including  the  president  of  the  society 
(Arthur  Tappan,  Esq.),  and,  we  believ^e,  all  the  members  present 
(except  one)  of  the  late  executive  committee,  withdrew,  and 
formed  The  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
having  for  its  objects  *  The  entire  extinction  of  slavery  and  the 
'  slave-trade,  and  the  equal  security  and  improvement  of  the  people 
^  of  color. ^ 

Thus  there  are  now  two  societies,  each  fully  constituted  us  to 
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officerSj  &c.,  and  each  having  its  journal  to  publish  its  proceed- 
ings and  take  note  of  the  progress  of  the  cause.  The  first  num- 
bers of  these  journals  we  have  seen,  and  the  titles  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  exposition  of  the  main 
grounds  of  the  separation ;  and,  first,  of  the  '  woman's  rights 
'  question,'  as  this  seems  to  have  been  made  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  it.  The  right  of  women  to  full  membership  in  the  Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  counsel  and  act  equally  and 
j)romiscuously  with  the  other  sex  in  the  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation, is  claimed  for  them  under  that  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  says,  that  '  Any  person  who  consents  to  the  prin- 
'  ciples,  &c.,  may  be  a  member  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  entitled 
*  to  vote  at  the  meetings.'  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  right  is 
a  brief  one,  amounting  to  little  more  than  the  statement — an 
incontrovertible  one  when  taken  independently — that  women  are 
'persons;'  that  'persons'  who  consent  to  the  principles  may 
become  members,  and  be  entitled  to  A'ote  at  the  meetings ;  that 
women  consent  to  the  principles, — therefore  women  may  be- 
come members,  and  vote.  The  conclusion  appears  unan- 
swerable, especially  to  such  of  the  abolitionists  as  are  unexpe- 
rienced in  the  examination  of  such  questions,  and  to  others  among 
them  who  forget  that  the  right  of  a  grantee  is  made  justly  to 
depend  oftentimes,  not  so  much  on  any  particular  form  of  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  may  change  by  time,  or  be  different  in 
different  places,  as  on  the  intention  of  the  grantor  in  making  the 
grant ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  grant — the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  before,  and  at  the  time  of  making  it — the  person 
by  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  grant  has  been  used  or 
enjoyed — the  nonuser  of  it  from  the  date  of  the  grant  by  the  party 
now,  after  a  long  time,  laying  claim  to  its  benefits — all  constitute 
legitimate  indicia  of  that  intention. 

To  the  '  woman's  rights  '  party  it  has  been  replied,  that  the 
usage  of  all  other  benevolent  societies,  and  of  the  country  univer- 
sally, at  the  time  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  insti- 
tuted— before  and  since — is  against  them  ; 

That  v/omen  were  not  members  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution,  but  only  spectators  of  its  proceedings,  taking  no 
part  in  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  on  leave  being 
expressly  asked  therefor,  they  were  permitted  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  convention ; 

That  the  constitution  is  subscribed  by  none  but  men,  although 
women  known  to  be  deeply  interested  as  abolitionists  were  pre- 
sent duriiig  the  process  of  making  it,  and  at  its  adoption  and 
sio-nature ; 

That  the  eighth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  that 
'  the  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  or  in- 
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' /s^s  absence,'  &c.,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  (the  force  of 
which  is  not  lessened  by  any  other  part  of  that  instrument)  that 
it  was  not  intended  women  should  be  members  of  the  society, — 
inasmuch,  too,  as  there  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  which  disqua- 
lifies any  member  for  exercising-  the  presidency ; 

That  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  society  it  encouraged 
women  to  form  themselves  into  associations — that  they  did  so  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  manifest 
advancement  of  the  cause — and  this,  without  any  complaint,  on 
their  part,  that  their  right  to  act  as  members,  office-bearers,  &c., 
of  the  society  is  improperly  withheld  from  them  ; 

That  to  deny  to  any  description  of  persons  membership  in  the 
society  is  not  to  deny  to  them  any  right,  natural  or  political,  to 
^^•hicll  they  are  entitled,  so  long  as  they  are  left  free,  individually, 
to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  to  them  may  seem  best ;  and 
that  the  convention  had  the  same  right  to  make  sex  a  qualification 
or  disqualification  as  they  had  to  make  any  thing  else  ; 

That  the  M^ord  ^persons,'  is  often  used  in  legislative  proceed- 
ings, in  written  constitutions,  and  in  other  public  instruments  of 
the  same  nature,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  other  words  show- 
ing that  women  were  meant  to  be  included,  it  lias  with  un- 
broken uniformity  been  practically  limited  to  7n€n,  as  being  the 
only  persons  to  whom,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  interpre- 
tation arising  out  of  the  usages,  and  customs,  and  habits  of  think- 
ing of  the  community,  it  had  any  application ; 

That  if  women  be  admitted  to  membership  because  they  are 
persons,  so  also  may  little  boys  and  girls,  and  even  children — 
which,  if  not  absurd,  would  be  found  quite  inconvenient; 

That  women,  whose  aid  has  already  been  so  important  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  can  act  most  effectively  in  separate  associations 
from  the  men ; 

That  to  admit  women  to  act  promiscuously  with  men,  and  as 
men,  in  associations  whose  objects  and  measures  are  religious  and 
Christian,  if  not  wholly  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  is  of 
such  questionable  propriety,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  un- 
less in  cases  of  such  extreme  necessity  as  have  not  yet  existed, 
and  as  are  not  likely  to  exist ; 

That  if  the  right  claimed  for  the  women  were  allowed,  using  it 
would  tend — without  at  all  meaning  to  say  that  such  tendency  is 
as  yet  discoverable — to  obscure,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  finally  to 
obliterate  \\\e  feminine — a  quality  that  is  believed  to  be  as  natural 
to  one  half  the  race,  as  masculine  is  to  the  other,  and  therefore 
worthy  not  oidy  of  being  perpetuated,  but  of  being  diligently 
cherished  and  improved ; 

That  viewing  the  whole  case  in  the  most  comprehensive  and 
dispassionate  manner,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine of   probabilities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dictates  of  common 
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sense^ — to  suppose  that  the  convention,  in  employing  the  word 
*  persons,'  once  thought  that  they  were  connecting  witli  the  anti- 
slavery  enterprise  so  unusual  a  state  of  things  as  is  now  contended 
for— one  that  would  unnecessarily  have  made  that  enterprise  still 
more  obnoxious  than  it  already  was  with  that  very  public  to  whom 
it  was  about  to  be  recommended — one  that  was  not  only  not  prac- 
tised on,  but  uncontended  for  and  unknown  either  in  or  out  of 
any  of  the  religious  denominations  with  which  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  connected,  or  in  any  country  of  the  world,, 
civilized  or  uncivilized  ?  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
used  against  the  claim  of  the  '  woman's  rights  '  party. 

In  relation  to  the  rights  of  women  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  1.  Many  who  think  that  the  laws  which  divest  the  woman, 
by  the  act  of  marriage,  of  the  legal  interest  she  had  in  property 
held  by  her  before  marriage,  and  transfer  it  to  the  husband, 
operate  injuriously,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  modified  —  and 
that  the  Civil  law  provisions,  so  far  as  they  give  to  married 
Avomen  a  more  independent  control  over  their  property,  ought  to 
be  more  extensively  introduced.  2.  Those  who  think  it  deci- 
dedly injurious  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  in  every  way  inex- 
pedient, for  women  to  act  in  the  societies  promiscuously  with 
men,  but  who  believe  that  the  word  '  persons '  in  the  constitution 
prevents  their  exclusion,  and  therefore  support  by  their  vote  that 
view  of  the  question.  They  would  prefer  that  the  right  should 
not  be  claimed  or  exercised,  or,  if  it  be  persisted  in,  that  the  con- 
stitution should  be  altered,  or  a  new  society  instituted.  Justice 
to  botli  the  classes  just  mentioned,  requires  that  they  should  be 
discriminated  from  what  may  properly  be  called  the  'woman's 
'rights  party.' 

The  name  given  to  a  sect  or  party  has  reference  generally  to 
but  a  single  subject  on  which  its  views  are  peculiar,  and  does  not 
prove  that  it  would  not,  on  the  same  ground,  be  equally  well 
entitled  to  other  names.  So  it  is  with  the  party  in  question,, 
which  might  as  appropriately  be  named  from  its  peculiar  sejiti- 
ments  on  other  subjects  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  as  from  those 
it  entertains  on  the  rights  of  women.  In  relation  to  this  particular 
subject  it  may  be  considered  as  having  embraced  the  following 
dogmas, — that  woman  ought  to  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
man  as  to  rights,  duties,  property,  powers,  privileges,  stations, 
callings,  offices,  &c.,  &c. ;  that  in  all  ages  and  inider  all  govern- 
ments she  has  been  enslaved,  and  so  continues  to  be,  and  this  in 
proportion  as  the  customs,  usages,  prejudices,  regulations,  or  laws 
of  communities  prevent  her  from  assuming  that  equality.* 


*  When  it  is  urtrcil  on  llic  most  zealous  of  tlie  ladles  of  the   sect,  tliafc 
tbey  ought  to  be  coutetit  to  wait  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances — great  ais- 
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But   extravagance  on  any  particular  subject  being  only  evi- 
dence  of  a  state  or  condition  of  mind,  they  who,  unhajipily,  are 
under  its  influence  are  apt  to  betray  similar  manifestations  on 
other  subjects  which  excite  them.     Thus   it  has  been   with  the 
leaders  of  the   woman's  rights   question  in   relation    to    human 
governments.     From  having,  in  all  probability,  imbibed  visionary 
notions  of  what  government  in  its  various  forms  can  do  for  the 
advancement  of  our  race,  and  from  having  been  disappointed  in 
the  results,  so  far  as  they  have  been  patient  enough  to  wait  for 
their  development,  they  have,  very  naturally,  rushed  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  :  believing  that  all  human  governments,  as  they  now 
exist,  or  as  they  have  at  any  time  existed  in  the  world,  are  op- 
posed to  human  happiness, — are  '  of  the  devil,'  and  ought,  of 
course,  to  cease.     Their  prime  dogma  is,  that  p/ii/sical  force  is  in 
no  case  to  be  applied  against  persons  nor  to  be  resisted.     They  are 
known  in  America  indiscriminately  as  the   'No-human  govern- 
*  ment  party,'  or  '  Non-resistants,'  by  which  last  name  they  dis- 
tinguish  themselves.     Applying   their    dogma   to    the    difterent 
conditions  and  relations  of  life,  they  deny  to  governments  the 
right  by  force  to  prevent,  or  to  punish,  the  perpetration  of  crime ; 
to  the  parent  the  right  to  correct  his  child  with  the  rod  ;t — to  the 
first  ruffian  who  would  demand  our  purse  or  oust  us  from  our 
houses,  they  are  to  be  unconditionally  surrendered  unless  moral 
suasion  be   found  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  decline  from  his 
purpose.     Our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  mothers  we 
are  to  see  set  upon  by  the  most  brutal,  without  any  eftbrt  on  our 
part,  except  argument,  to  defend  them  ;  whilst  they  themselves 
are  forbidden  to   use,  in   defence  of  their  purity,  such  powers  as 


they  may  be — till  the  unquestionably  still  greater  ones  of  their  sisters  iu 
bonds  are  redressed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  reply, — Avhy  go  to  the  Soutli 
to  abolish  slavery  -when  it  exists  among  us  at  the  North  ?  Why  go  from 
home  to  strike  ofF  the  fetters  of  female  slaves  whilst  we  here  are  slaves  ? 

The  following  incident  shows  with  what  zeal  and  courage,  too,  the  female 
reformers  maintain  their  rights  in  seasons  of  trial.  We  give  it,  from  memory, 
from   the   New  York  Observer,  which,  in  its  account  of  the  late  meetuig 

of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  that  clt}',  says,  that  IMiss 

wishing  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  meeting  at  one  of  its  most  tumultuous 
moments,  arose  and  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  '  I  rise  to  speak,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  slave.'  Not  succeeding  at  first,  she  again  exclaimed,  '  I 
rise  to  speak  because  I  am  not  a  slave  !'  And  continued  to  do  so,  in  the 
most  calm  and  undaunted  manner,  till  she  secured  her  object. 

f  One  of  the  hicrophants  of  this  persuasion  undertook  some  three  years 
ago,  to  enlighten  the  children  of  a  school  he  visited  on  the  doctrine,  that  it 
was  wrong  in  their  parents  to  punish  them  in  any  case.  We  have  not  at  hand 
his  own  published  account  of  the  interview,  but  feel  quite  sure  we  do  not 
substantially  misquote  him  in  saying-,  'The  dear  little  ones  at  first  seemed  a 
good  deal  surprised  at  tlie  views  presented  to  them  ;  butbefore  I  had  finished 
they  began  more  clearly  to  see  how  right  and  reasonable  they  were.' 
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God  has  bestowed  on  tliem  for  its  protection,  if  resistance  should 
be  attended  with  injury  or  destruction  to  the  assailant. 

For  the  more  successful  dissemination  of  these  and  kindred 
views,  they  have  embodied  themselves  into  a  society,  and  publish  a 
paper  edited  by  two  g'cntlemen  and  a  lady  of  their  number.  One 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  two  departments  of  reform  already 
mentioned  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time  and 
attention.  But  not  so.  Their  views  of  reform  are  altogetlier 
more  expansive.  Considering  the  world— to  use  their  own 
figurative  language  —  as  having  been  thrown  wholly  out  of 
joint,  and  all  the  things  of  it  completely  topsy-turvy,  since 
the  time  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;  and  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  men  instead  of  walking 
as  they  reasonably  should,  on  tbeir  feet  on  the  earth,  have  been 
seen  dangling  in  the  air,  getting  along  with  difficulty,  feet  up- 
wards, and  that  all  the  Christian  churches  that  have  existed  and 
that  now  exist,  but  more  especially  tlie  Christian  ministers,  as  a 
body,  are  decidedly  anti-Christian — they  have  projected  plans 
of  reform,  adequate,  as  tliey  honestly  believe  them  to  be,  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

These  extravagancies — for  certainly  the  largest  charity  can- 
not call  them  less — are  as  likely  to  do  as  little  harm  in  the 
United  States  as  any  where  else,  except  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
They  have  been  embraced  by  the  abolitionists  and,  it  is  believed, 
by  them  exclusively — come  up  in  their  meetings,  and  are  urged 
and  discussed  in  their  papers.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
those  who  have  identified  themselves  with  these  reforms  is  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  whole  body  of  the  abolitionists,  it 
has  contributed  in  no  trifling  degree  to  make  the  impression  on 
the  community  that  abolitionists  are  fast  tending  to  the  most 
visionary  and  disorganizinor  projects.  Confidence  in  their  sta- 
bility as  a  body  has  evidently  been  affected.  Whilst  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  candidates  for  legislative  and  official  sta- 
tions were  inclining  to  anti-slavery  views,  and,  of  course,  looked 
to  obtaining  the  support  of  abolitionists  should  they  commit  them- 
selves on  the  question,  the  next  news,  perhaps,  was  that  a  sect 
was  springing  up  among  them  who  denounced  as  sinful  not  only 
the  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  every  other  act  by  which  the 
rightful  existence  of  Government  was  recognized.  Attempts  were 
made,  too,  to  bend  the  received  principles  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement  into  consistence  with  the  new  theory  about  govern- 
ments. The  abolitionists  had  received  as  true  the  definition  of 
slavery  which  makes  it  essentially  the  reducing  of  men  to  articles 
of  merchandize.  Tiie  reformers  enlarged  the  definition.  They 
say  that  '  to  subject  a  mail  to  the  tvill  of  man,  or  to  the  ivill  of  any 
^  body  of  men  is  slavery.'     ^Slavery  consists  in  the  fact  that  man 
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*  holds  the  dominion  ;'  that  '  that  church,  or  state,  or  nation  is  a 
'  slaveholder  which  icoidd  subject  man  to  the  tvill  of  man.' 

It  never  once  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  set  on  foot  the 
anti-slavery  enterprize  in  America,  that  becoming  an  abolitionist 
was  to  interfere,  or  conflict,  in  any  way,  with  denominational 
preferences,  even  with  the  most  uncompromising  sectarian 
views.  A  Protestant,  or  a  Roman  Catholic — a  Churchman 
or  a  Dissenter — a  Trinitarian  or  a  Unitarian — may  unite  as  abo- 
litionists. Abolitionism  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  religious 
tenets  or  preferences — neither  in  its  origin,  nor  at  any  point  of  its 
progress.  But  the  no -human-government  abolitionists  do  not 
seem  so  to  consider  this  matter.  Church  government  coming  as 
fully  under  their  condemnation  as  civil  government;  and  being, 
equally  with  it,  worthy  to  be  prostrated.  Sectarianism,  with  a 
view  thereto,  is  beginning  to  be  denounced  as  inconsistent  with 
'  thorough  '  abolitionism.  To  hesitate  at  receiving  whatever 
new  test  may  be  offered,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  sectary  ;  not  to 
demur,  is  to  be  a  thorough  abolitionist.  The  incompatibility  of 
abolitionism,  in  its  more  exalted  state,  with  sectarianism  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  Standai-d,  the  organ  of  the  old  Society.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  late  division  among  the  abolitionists,  it  says,  'he 
must  have  been  but  a  casual  observer  of  men  and  manners,  not  to 
have  foreseen  that  those  who  are  controlled  chiefly,  and  we  may 
add,  conscientiously,  by  their  peculiar  religious  sect,  preferring 
that  to  all  else  beside,  would  very  naturally,  when  the  contest  for 
human  rights  should  arrive  at  that  point  where  injury  to  the 
sectarianism  must  accrue,  take  their  stand  against  those  of  their 
brethren  who  regard  human  liberty  as  above  all  sects  or  parties.' 

The  reforming  party,  in  furthering  their  cause,  act  as  men  always 
have  done  whose  minds  had  been  prepared,  by  undue  excitement 
and  inflation,  for  the  reception  of  visionary  and  fanatical  enter- 
prizes.  They  compass  sea  and  land  to  win  converts.  Neither  time, 
nor  place,  nor  occasion  is  exempt  from  the  intrusion  of  their  plans. 
This,  whilst  it  is  no  despicable  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  changes  they  propose,  is  not  at  all 
conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  means  they  adopt  for  bringing 
them  about.  Men  may  be  very  honest  as  to  the  end  of  a  great 
enterprise,  because  sustained  by  an  enthusiastic  confidence  in  its 
value  ;  but  as  the  means  do  not  always  furnish  nourishment  to 
enthusiasm,  professional  reformers,  in  regard  to  them,  are  generally 
found  to  act  like  other  men.  Indeed,  their  temptations  to  adopt 
questionable  expedients  are  greater  than  those  of  other  men  ; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  proportioned  to  their  overgrown  estimate 
of  the  good  they  are  to  accomplish,  whilst  what  is  done  amiss  in 
furtherance  of  it  will  bo  atoned  for,  they  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves,  in  a  ratio  that  will  be  plenary  and  abounding  according 
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as  the  final  results  are  glorious.  And  the  history  of  that  class  of 
men  who  unhappily  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were  bor7i 
reformers — that  God  has  raised  them  up,  and  charged  them  with 
the  mission  of  re-modelling  the  world — shows,  that  they  have 
been  more  averse  theoretically  than  practically  to  the  doctrine, 
that  '  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.' 

From  the  time  the  woman's  rights  abolitionists  carried  their 
point  at  the  meeting  of  the  Am.  A.S.  Society  in  May,  1839,  up  to 
the  meeting  in  May,  1840,  they  were  industrious  to  secure  what 
they  had  unexpectedly  gained.  By  an  unprecedented  rally,  they 
again  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point.  They  were  enabled  to 
do  this  the  more  easily,  as  large  numbers  of  the  most  sober  and 
considerate  of  the  abolitionists,  becoming  tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  dissensions  which  the  new  questions  had  given  rise  to  in  the 
Society,  and  beginning  to  despair  of  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
existing  organization  as  an  abolition  instrumentality,  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  ;  nor  did  they  take  any  measures  to  coun- 
teract the  movements  that  were  in  contemplation,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  clearly  foresaw.  As  men  of  peace,  pi'acti- 
cally,  they  were  averse  from  longer  mingling  in  a  strife  so  un- 
profitable as  that  into  which  they  had  been  brought,  and  had  de- 
cided in  their  own  minds  either  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
a  National  Society,  or  to  institute  a  new  one  M'hich  should  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  that  had  already  come  upon  them. 

The  appointment  of  the  London  anti-slavery  conference  pre- 
sented to  the  woman's  rights  party  a  point  of  attack  tliat  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  If  they  could  secure  the  appointment  of  a  female 
delegate  from  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society,  a  thing  which 
they  despaired  of  under  the  management  of  the  late  executive 
committee  of  that  society,  it  would  appear  to  the  British  abolitionists 
that  the  woman  question  had  been  settled  by  their  brethren  of 
America;  and  further,  if  they  should  peradventure  succeed  with 
the  conference  in  securing  the  reception  of  the  female  delegate, 
that  fact  could  be  brought  to  re-act  on  the  cause  in  America.  In  this 
way,  by  playing  off"  on  England  and  the  United  States  the  comity 
and  good  feeling  which  the  abolitionists  of  one  country  would  natur- 
ally feel,  and  be  disposed  to  exhibit,  for  those  of  the  other,  a  question 
decidedly  unpopular  in  both  might  be  carried.  Accordingly,  after 
the  separation  had  taken  place  in  the  American  society,  one  female 
delegate  to  the  conference  was  appointed ;  although  she  and 
several  other  females  (who,  certainly,  if  such  delegates  were  to  be 
admitted  at  all,  would  have  been  eminently  acceptable)  had  been 
previously  appointed  delegates  by  subordinate  societies,  and  were 
supposed  already  to  have  arrived  in  England.  One,  however, 
would  seem  to  the  conference  a  little  matter — but  one  would 
decide  the  principle  of  female  delegation.  The  impression  was 
therefore  attempted  to  be  made  on  the  conference,  that  the  Ame- 
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rican  Anti-slavery  Society, — of  course,  to  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  body  of  American  abolitionists, — would  not  have  sent 
any  delegation,  had  it  been  supposed  that  female  delegates  would 
be  denied  seats  in  the  conference.  Now  this  is  very  far  from 
exhibiting  correctly  here  the  state  of  the  woman  question  among 
the  abolitionists  and  people  of  America.  We  state  the  following- 
propositions,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  controverted. 

That  the  admission  of  females  to  promiscuous  and  equal  mem- 
bership with  men  in  associations  formed  for  benevolent  objects  is 
confined  to  some  only  of  the  anti-slavery  societies — and  in  these, 
women  have  always  voted  on  the  question  of  their  own  privilege  ; 

That  their  admission  is  generally  considered  as  greatly  injurious 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  ; 

That  females  in  America,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  are  opposed 
to  it ;  preferring  associations  made  up  of  their  own  sex  ;* 

That  the  usages  which  prevail  in  this  country  as  to  the  mingling 
of  females  with  men  in  benevolent  associations,  were  perfectly 
well  understood  in  America  at  the  time  the  female  delegate  was 
appointed  y]- 

And  that  the  admission  of  female  delegates  to  the  conference 
was  not  looked  for,  unless  the  British  abolitionists  should  consent 
to  set  aside,  in  this  particular  case,  their  accustomed  mode  of 
doing  business. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  made  solely  with  the  view  of 
placing  before  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  the  true  grounds 
of  the  separation  that  has  taken  place  among  the  abolitionists  of 
the  United  States.  This  has  become  the  more  necessary,  because 
of  the  closer  union  that  is  springing  up  between  the  friends  of 
humanity  in  both  countries  for  the  easier  and  more  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  their  common  object.  To  suppose  that  the 
abolitionists  of  Britain  are  indifferent  to  such  an  exposition  is  to 
suppose  them  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  the  salutary  bonds 
of  the  social  organization  everywhere.  On  all  the  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  they  are  entitled  to  be  informed,  and  that 
in  the  most  distinct  and  ingenuous  manner,  what  are  the  aims  of 
those  who  seek  their  co-operation.  Their  experience,  too,  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  the  expense  at  which,  year  after 
year,  they  have  prosecuted  it,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  they 
have  everywhere  inspired  for  their  integrity  of  purpose,  give  them 


*  The  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  dissolved  its 
auxiliary  connection  -with  the  American  Society  as  soon  as  the  separation 
took  place,  and  became  auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Society. 

t  ^Mien  the  resolution,  naming  the  delegates,  -was  under  consideration  in 
New  York,  a  member  of  the  meeting,  himself  on  the  list  of  delegates,  said  in 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  woman,  '  We  will  see  whether  the  convvittion 
will  dare  to  reject  the  delegate  of  the  Atiicrican  Anti-Slavery  Soviet  i/.' 
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no  small  claim  to  something  like  a  direction  of  the  enterprize. 
Nor  should  those  abolitionists  who,  since  their  first  engaging  in 
the  anti-slavery  enterprise  have  embraced  other  views  of  reform 
which  they  deem  higher  and  more  important,  be  at  all  reluctant 
to  have  them  presented  for  the  information  of  such  as  might  con- 
sider themselves  as  implicated,  in  some  degree,  by  their  connexion 
as  abolitionists  with  those  who  maintain  and  endeavor  to  propa- 
gate them.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  known,  in 
order  that  the  unintentional  counteraction  of  each  other's  efforts 
for  such  objects  as  are  common  to  them,  may  be  avoided.  If,  for 
instance,  while  one  division  of  the  abolitionists  is  using  all  its 
influence  to  do  away  with  the  irrational  test  of  color  where  civil 
rights  are  concerned,  and  to  secure  to  the  negro  and  colored  man, 
equally  with  the  vi'hite,  the  protection  of  government,  another 
division  should  be  found  aiming  its  heaviest  blows  at  the  very 
existence  of  all  government,  they  will,  as  a  whole,  make  but  in- 
different progress.  It  is  due,  too,  to  that  portion  of  the  American 
abolitionists  who,  not  comprehending  in  their  present  views  of 
reform  the  equalizing  of  men  and  women — nor  the  abrogation  of 
all  religious  sects — nor  the  bringing  to  naught  all  human  laws  and 
governments  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  fullest  and 
firmest  establishment  of  harmony  and  happiness  in  the  world, 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  their  first  great  object,  the  abolition 
of  slavery, — it  is  due  to  them,  we  say,  that  their  position  before 
the  world  should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood.  Whilst  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  early  solicitude  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  neither  has  their  regard  for  good  order  and  good 
government  suffered  any  abatement ;  and  they  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  as  uncommitted  to  the  large  schemes  of  reform  to 
which  others  of  the  abolitionists  have  so  earnestly  addicted  them- 
selves. 


Art.  IV.  The  History  of  Christiamty  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Romaii  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
MiLMAN,  Prebendary  of  St.  Peters,  and  Minister  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.     In  three  volumes  8vo.     London  :  1840. 

'T'HE  appearance  of  Mr.  Milman  as  an  historian  of  Christianity 
■*■  has  not  been  without  interest  to  those  readers,  who,  judging 
from  his  previous  historical  labors,  were  prepared  to  expect  fi'om 
him  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  this  great  subject  than  it  has 
usually  met  with.  In  this  interest  we  ourselves  participated, 
while  free  at  the  same  time  to  own  that  our  expectations  from  the 
present  work  attached  themseh'es  principally  to  those  portions  of 
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the  Christian  history  which  are  derived  from  uninspired  sources. 
That  these  have  been  adequately  illustrated  in  our  literature  no 
one,  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  for  a  moment  pretend; 
and  we  were  therefore  gratified  when  Mr.  Murray's  advertising 
sheet  informed  us  that  the  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory indicated  in  the  title  above  transcribed,  had  been  undertaken 
by  a  gentleman  of  such  extensive  reading,  inquiring  intellect, 
general  impartiality,  and  talent  in  historical  description  and  nar- 
rative as  Mr.  Milman. 

The  task  here  undertaken  is  indeed  one  which  for  its  due 
accomplishment  requires  most  extensive  and  different  qualifica- 
tions. Embracing,  as  it  does,  that  portion  of  the  Christian  history, 
of  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  exclusive 
source,  its  author  needs  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  not  a  few 
of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  questions  connected  with  the 
higher  criticism  of  those  documents ;  questions,  some  of  which 
include  in  their  subordinate  details,  points,  chronological  and 
exegetical,  which  have  heated  the  brains,  and  stiffened  the  fingers 
of  scholars  and  divines,  both  British  and  foreign,  in  disputations, 
programmata,  and  Ahhandlungen  without  end.  To  these  succeeds 
the  post-apostolic  history,  with  its  appropriate  questions  both  of 
fact  and  principle ;  the  former  requiring  most  extensive  and 
minute  research  in  writings  genuine  and  spurious,  perfect  and 
fragmentary,  apologies,  epistles,  dialogues,  treatises,  and  tables; 
the  latter,  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  willingness  to  recognize  in 
men  of  various  creeds,  those  excellences  and  defects  which  truth 
requires.  Nor  is  this  nil.  History  is  man's  great  lesson-book. 
But  to  sustain  this  character,  it  must  not  be  a  barren  chronicle  of 
dates,  or  an  undigested  record  of  exterior  facts,  however  elabo- 
rately and  circumstantially  narrated.  And  if  it  be  expected  of 
every  historian,  that  he  be  qualified,  on  sound  psychological 
principles,  to  illustrate  the  connections,  dependence  and  conse- 
quences of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  especially  as  these  are  indi- 
cations of  a  moral  agency  which,  unseen  by  the  many,  is  yet  the 
spring  of  all  the  movements  in  which  they  participate,  still  more 
is  it  incumbent  on  the  historian  of  the  church,  which,  as  God's 
noblest  earthly  institute,  is  under  special  discipline  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  for  higher  ends,  than  have 
been  yet  disclosed,  not  only  to  afford  those  explanations  which 
are  derived  from  the  position  and  character  of  human  agents,  but 
as  a)i  wTrrjptnjc  ttjc  Trpovoiag  to  show,  so  far,  that  is,  as  study, 
prayer  and  meditation  may  discover  it,  what  place  is  due  to  this 
or  that  event  or  agent,  or  what  may  be  their  object  in  the  plans 
and  intentions  of  an  all-controlling  providence.  The  reality  of 
this  control,  and  its  importance  as  an  element  of  sacred  history, 
are  powerfully  evinced  in  the  inspired  Book  of  the  Apocalypse: 
indeed,  as  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne  has,  with  equal  truth  and  pro- 
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fundity,  observed  in  the  preface  to  his  noble  history  of  the  Re- 
formation, this  element  constituted  its  life.*  Without  this,  la- 
borious diligence,  the  rarest  familiarity  with  original  sources  of 
information,  rigorous  impartiality,  and  the  finest  descriptive  pow- 
ers— nay,  all  other  requisites  united — fail  to  realize  its  highest 
character  and  ends. 

But  whither  are  we  going  ?  We  have,  almost  before  we  were 
aware,  passed  over  the  boundaries  of  Mr.  Milman's  plan  and 
described  another  in  its  stead:  justice  therefore  requires  us  to 
state  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the  church  as  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  which  he  has  undertaken  to  narrate,  and  that 
with  a  design  which  we  admit  will  render  necessary  some  modifi- 
cation of  our  last  demand.  But  the  reader  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  his  own  statement  on  this  point.  *  It  is  the  author's 
'  object,  the  diflficulty  of  which  he  himself  fully  appreciates,  to 
'  portray  the  genius  of  the  Christianity  of  each  successive  age  in 
'connection  with  that  of  the  age  itself;  entirely  to  discard  all 
'  polemic  views ;  to  mark  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  subor- 
'  dinate  diversities  of  belief;  their  origin  in  the  circumstances  of 
'  the  place  or  time  at  which  they  appeared ;  their  progress  from 

*  their  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  or  sentiment : 
'  rather  than  directly  to  refute  error  or  establish  truth  ;  in  short, 
'  to  exhibit  the  reciprocal  influence  of  civilization  on  Christianity, 

*  of  Christianity  on  civilization.'  The  limitation  of  Mr.  Milman's 
design,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  have  assumed  above  as 
answering  the  idea  of  a  proper  history  of  the  church,  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  foregoing  statement,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  still  more  to  the  purpose. 

'  Nor  is  he  aware  that  he  enters  on  ground  pre-occupied  by  any 
writer  of  established  authority,  at  least  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
History  of  Christianity  has  usually  assumed  the  form  of  a  History  of  the 
Church,  more  or  less  controversial,  and  confined  itself  to  annals  of  the 


*  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  words  are :  11  faut  que  I'liistoire  vive  de  la  vie  qui 
lui  est  propre,  et  cette  vie,  c'est  Dieu.  Dieu  doit  etre  reconnu,  Dicu  doit  etre 
proclame  dans  I'liistoire.  Pref.  p.  7-  Lower  down  in  the  same  page  he 
adds  :  il  y  a  un  principe  de  vie  ^manant  de  Dieu  dans  tons  les  mouvcmcnts 
des  peuples.  Dieu  se  trouve  sur  cette  vaste  scene  ou  viennent  succcssivc- 
ment  s'agiter  les  generations  des  hommes.  II  y  est,  il  est  vrai,  im  Dicu  invi- 
sible ;  niais  si  la  multitude  profane  passe  devant  lui,  sans  s'en  soucicr,  parce 
qu'il  se  cache,  les  ames  profondes,  les  espvits  qui  ont  besoin  du  principe 
meme  de  leur  existence,  le  cherchcnt  avec  d'autant  plus  d'ardeur,  et  ne  sont 
satisfaits  que  lorsqu'ils  se  sont  prosternes  a  ses  pieds.  Et  _leurs  reclierches 
sont  manifiquement  r^compensees.  Car  des  hauteurs  ou  ils  ont  du  2">arvenir 
pour  rencontrer  Dieu,  riiistoire  du  monde,  au  lieu  de  leur  presenter,  conime  a 
la  foule  ignoranle,  un  chaos  confus,  leur  apparait  comme  un  temple  magis- 
tueux  auqucl  la  main  invisible  de  Dicu  mfinie  travaillc,  et  qui  s'  el^ve  a  sa 
gloire  sur  le  roc  de  I'humanitd. 
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internal  feuds  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  community,  and  the 
variations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  rather  than  to  its  political  and 
social  inrtuence.  Our  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  chiefly- 
directed  to  its  effects  on  the  social  and  even  political  condition  of  man, 
as  it  extended  itself  throughout  the  Roman  world,  and  at  length 
entered  into  the  administration  of  government  and  of  law  ;  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  it  absorbed  and  incorporated  into  the  religious  com- 
monwealth the  successive  masses  of  population,  which  after  having 
overthrown  the  temporal  polity  of  Rome  were  subdued  to  the  religion 
of  the  conquered  people  ;  the  separation  of  the  human  race  into  the 
distinct  castes  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  the  former  at  first  an  aristocracy, 
afterwards  a  despotic  monarchy:  as  Europe  sank  back  into  barbarism, 
the  imaginative  state  of  the  human  mind,  the  formation  of  a  new  poetic 
faith,  a  mythology,  and  a  complete  system  of  symbolic  worship  ;  the 
interworking  of  Christianity  with  barbarism,  till  they  slowly  grew  into 
a  kind  of  semi-barbarous  heroic  period,  that  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  system  with  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  the  slow,  perhaps  not  yet  complete,  certainly  not  general, 
development  of  a  rational  and  intellectual  religion.' 

—Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

Though  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  author's  design  extends,  as 
must  be  evident,  very  far  below  the  termination  of  the  period 
comprised  in  his  present  volumes,  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  the  whole,  as  conveying,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, the  spirit  and  object  of  his  history  throughout  its  whole  pro- 
gress— its  earlier,  therefore,  as  well  as  later  portions.  Fixing  so 
earnestly,  however,  on  the  secular  and  temporary  accompaniments 
and  results  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  by  no 
means  adequately  represented  its  spiritual  and  essential  character : 
and  while  we  thank  him  for  much,  very  much  that  he  has  done, 
we  are  sorry  that  there  is  still  so  much,  belonging  to  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  the  first  three  centuries,  for  which  a  reader  of 
these  elegant  volumes  must  look  in  vain.  Having  stated,  how- 
ever, the  various  phases  or  modifications  of  Christianity  according 
to  Mr.  Milman's  views  of  the  dependence  of  its  specific  character 
on  the  character  of  those  who  profess  it,  we  are  happy  to  observe 
how  strongly  he  has  protested  'against  the  opinion,  that   the 

*  origin  of  the  religion  can   be  attributed,  according  to  a  theory 

*  adopted  by  many  foreign  writers,  to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous 
'  development  of  the  human  mind.'  Some,  indeed,  of  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  continental  theories,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  have  been  met  by  Mr.  Milman,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his 
work  permitted,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  what  we  chiefly 
regret  is,  that,  as  a  writer  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  he  had  not 
in  his  eye  that  sentiment  of  Beza,  which  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne  so 
characteristically   selected  as    his    motto:    'J'appelle   accessoire, 

*  I'estat  des  affaires  de  ceste  vie  caduque  et  transitoire.     J'appelle 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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*  principal,  le  gouvernement  spirituel  auquel  reluit  souverainement 

*  la  providence  de  Dieu.' 

That  portion  of  the  Christian  history  which  is  derived  from  the 
New  Testament  occupies  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  present 
work,  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  (with  the  exception  of  an 
introductory  chapter),  and  seventy-nine  pages  of  the  second, 
being  devoted  to  it.  It  comprises,  however,  as  may  be  supposed, 
much  explanatory  matter,  and  several  discussions  which  will  be 
interesting  to  the  inquisitive  reader.  Among  these  we  may 
specify  the  remarks  respecting  the  foreign  connexions  of  the 
Jews ;  the  cabala ;  the  Syrian  religion  ;  the  Magianism  of  Zoroas- 
ter (to  which  is  appended  a  note  on  the  Zendavesta) ;  the  influ- 
ence of  that  system  on  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  respecting  angels, 
the  principle  of  evil,  the  medium  of  human  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  a  future  state,  and  the  Messiah ;  and  the  Judseo-Grecian 
system,  all  in  book  I.  ch.  ii.  Most  of  these  convey  instructing 
and  valuable  information.  At  the  close  of  the  same  chapter  is  an 
appendix,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  But  we  must  not 
be  too  minute  on  these  more  parenthetic  portions  of  the 
work :  we  will  now  present  our  readers,  first  with  an  historical 
extract,  and  afterwards  with  a  brief  specimen  of  another  kind. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Milman's  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  last  discourse  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Temple. 

'  The  intelh'gence  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  spread  rapidly 
to  the  city,  from  which  it  was  not  quite  two  miles  distant.  Multitudes 
thronged  forth  to  behold  him  :  nor  was  Jesus  the  only  ohject  of  inter- 
est, for  the  fame  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  Avas  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  strangers  in  Jerusalem  were  scarcely  less  anxious 
to  behold  a  man  who  had  undergone  a  fate  so  unprecedented. 

'  Lazarus,  thus  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  people,*  became 
one  of  no  less  jealousy  to  the  ruling  authorities,  the  enemies  of  Jesus, 
His  death  was  likewise  decreed,  and  the  magistracy  only  awaited  a 
favorable  op])ortiinity  for  the  execution  of  their  edicts.  But  the 
Sanhedrim  is  at  first  obliged  to  remain  in  overawed  and  trembling 
inactivity.  The  popular  sentiment  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  that  they  dare  not  venture  to  oppose  his  open,  his  public, 
his  triumphant  procession  into  the  city,  or  his  entrance  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  wondering  multitude  into  the  Temple  itself.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  week,  Jesus  is  seen,  in  the  face  of 
day,  approaching  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  which  looked  towards 
Mount  Olivet. +  In  avowed  conformity  to  a  celebrated  prophecy  of 
Zechariah,  he  appears  riding  on  the  yet  unbroken  colt  of  an  ass  ;  the 
procession  of  his  followers,  as  he  descends  the  side  of  the   Mount  of 
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Olives,  escort  him  with  royal  honors,  and  Avith  acclamations  expressive 
of  his  title  of  the  Messiah,  towards  the  city  :  many  of  them  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  no  doubt  proclaimed,  as 
they  advanced,  this  extraordinary  instance  of  power.  They  are  met  * 
by  another  band  advancing  from  the  city,  who  receive  him  with  equal 
homage,  strew  branches  of  palm,  and  even  their  garments  in  his  way  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  but  hear  within  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
the  appalling  proclamation,  '  Hosannah,  blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Some  of  the  Pharisees  who 
had  mingled  with  the  multitude  remonstrate  with  Jesus,  and  conmiand 
him  to  silence  what  to  their  ears  sounded  like  the  profane,  the  impious 
adulation  of  his  partizans.  Uninterrupted,  and  only  answering  that  if 
these  were  silent,  the  stones  on  which  he  trod  would  bear  witness, 
Jesus  still  advances  ;  the  acclamations  become  yet  louder ;  he  is  hailed 
as  the  Son  of  David,  the  rightful  heir  of  David's  kingdom  ;  and  the 
desponding  Pharisees,  alarmed  at  the  complete  mastery  over  the  public 
mind  which  he  appears  to  possess,  withdraw  for  the  present  their  fruit- 
less opposition.  On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  he  pauses  to  behold  the 
city  at  his  feet,  and  something  of  that  emotion,  which  afterwards  is 
expressed  \v\\\\  much  greater  fulness,  betrays  itself  in  a  few  brief  and 
emphatic  sentences,  expressive  of  the  future  miserable  destiny  of  the 
devoted  Jerusalem. 


'  Among  the  multitudes  of  Jews  who  assembled  at  the  passover, 
there  were  usually  many  proselytes  who  were  called  Greeks  (a  term  in 
Jewish  language  of  as  wide  signification  as  that  of  barbarians  with  the 
Greeks,  and  including  all  who  were  not  of  Jewish  descent).  Some  of 
this  class,  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm  towards  Jesus,  ex- 
pressed an  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  proselytes  might  be  permitted  to  advance  no  further 
than  the  division  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  Avhere  certain  pali- 
sades were  erected,  with  inscriptions  in  various  languages,  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  all  foreigners ;  or  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  pass  this 
barrier,  they  may  have  been  excluded  from  the  court  of  Israel  into  which 
Jesus  may  have  passed.  By  the  intervention  of  two  of  the  apostles, 
their  desire  is  made  known  to  Jesus ;  who,  perhaps,  as  he  passes  back 
through  the  outward  court,  permits  them  to  approach.  No  doubt,  as 
these  proselytes  shared  in  the  general  excitement  towards  the  person 
of  Jesus,  so  they  shared  in  the  general  expectation  of  the  immediate, 
the  instantaneous  conmiencement  of  the  splendor,  the  happiness  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  To  their  surprise,  either  in  answer  to  or  anti- 
cipating their  declaration  to  this  effect,  instead  of  enlarging  on  the 
glory  of  that  great  event,  the  somcAvhat  ambiguous  language  of  Jesus 
dwells  at  first  on  his  approaching  fate,  on  the  severe  trial  wliich  awaits 
the  devotion  of  his  followers;  yet  on  the  necessity  of  this  humiliation, 
this  dissolution,  to  his  final  glory,  and  to  the  triumph  of  his  beneficent 
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reH";ion.  It  rises  at  length  into  a  devotional  address  to  the  Father  to 
bring  immediately  to  accomplishment  all  his  promises,  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Messiah.  As  he  Avas  yet  speaking,  a  rolling  sound  was 
heard  in  the  heavens,  vi^hich  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  multitude 
heard  only  as  an  accidental  burst  of  thunder ;  to  others,  however,  it 
seemed  an  audible,  a  distinct,  or,  according  to  those  who  adhere  to  the 
strict  letter,  the  articulate  voice  of  an  angel,  proclaiming  the  divine 
sanction  to  the  presage  of  his  future  glory.  Jesus  continues  his  dis- 
course in  a  tone  of  profounder  mystery,  yet  evidently  declaring  the  im- 
mediate discomfiture  of  the  '  prince  of  this  world,'  the  adversary  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  the  human  race,  his  own  departure  from  the 
world,  and  the  important  consequences  which  were  to  ensue  from  that 
departure.  After  his  death,  his  religion  was  to  be  more  attractive  than 
during  his  life.  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.'  Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Messiah,  which  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  general  belief,  was  the  eternity  of  his  reign, — once  revealed, 
he  was  revealed  for  ever ;  once  established  in  their  glorious,  their  para- 
disaical state,  the  people  of  God,  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  were  to 
be  liable  to  no  change,  no  vicissitude.  The  allusion  of  Jesus  to  his 
departure,  clashing  with  the  notion  of  his  perpetual  presence,  heightened 
their  embarrassment ;  and  leaving  them  in  this  state  of  mysterious  sus- 
pense, he  withdrew  unperceived  from  the  multitude,  and  retired  again 
with  his  own  chosen  disciples  to  the  village  of  Bethany.' — vol.  i.  pp. 
302—304,  305—307. 

These  passages  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  gos- 
pel narrative  has  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Milman  to  the  modern 
historic  form.  We  miss,  it  is  true,  the  simple  pathos  of  the  inspired 
writers,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  present  author,  who,  being 
obliged  to  pre-suppose  in  his  readers  an  acquaintance  with  the 
New  Testament  records,  has  naturally  selected  as  his  task,  the  con- 
struction of  a  narrative  in  which  the  supplementary  information 
necessary  for  modern  readers  shall  be  incorporated,  and  all  the 
obscure  hints  and  circumstances  elucidated.  That  the  carrying 
out  of  this  idea  has  given  even  to  his  historical  draughts  a  greater 
air  of  disquisition  than  the  reader  will  at  all  times  like  is  not  im- 
probable ;  it  certainly  has  in  several  instances  been  unfavorable 
to  condensation,  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
that  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels 
is  often  valuable,  and  that  there  are  numerous  passages  which 
could  be  cited  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Milman's  well  known  graphic 
powers.  But  we  have  promised  an  extract  of  a  more  disquisitional 
character,  and  we  will  select  one  from  the  before-mentioned  ap- 
pendix to  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

This  appendix  contains  three  articles:  the  first,  on  'recent  lives 
'  of  Christ;'  a  second,  on  the  '  Origin  of  the  Gospels;' and  a  third, 
on  the  '  Influence  of  the  more  imaginative  incidents  of  the  early 
'  evangelic  history  on  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the 
'  Religion.'     Did  our  room  permit,  we  should  have  preferred  to 
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select  a  portion  of  the  first  article ;  but  we  must,  in  that  case, 
either  transgress  our  limits,  or  be  guilty  of  destructive  mutilation.* 
We  shall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  remarks, 
which  occur  in  the  second  article,  and  were  suggested  by  a  pre- 
vailing habit  of  the  modern  German  critics  : — 

*  There  is  one  point  which  strikes  me  forcibly  in  all  these  minute  and 
elaborate  arguments,  raised  from  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Gospels, 
which  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  the  modern  German  criticism. 
It  is,  that  following  out  their  rigid  juridical  examination,  the  most 
extreme  rationalists  are  (unknowingly)  influenced  by  the  theory  of  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  evangelists.  Weisse  himself  has  drawn  very 
ably  a  distinction  between  juridical  and  historical  truth  ;  that  is,  the 
sort  of  legal  truth  which  we  should  require  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
that  M'hich  we  may  expect  from  ordinary  history.  But  in  his  own  in- 
vestigations he  appears  to  me  constantly  to  lose  sight  of  this  important 
distinction ;  no  cross  examination  in  an  English  court  of  law  was  ever 
so  severe  as  that  to  which  every  word  and  shade  of  expression  in  the 
evangelists  is  submitted.     Now  this  may  be  just  in  those  who  admit  a 


*  The  article  above  mentioned  contains  a  notice  of  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu, 
to  which  we  referred  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal,  and  of  a  subsequent 
work,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  by  Weisse,  entitled.  Die  Evangelisclie 
Geschiclite  kritiscli  und  philosophisch  bearbeitte.  (The  Gospel-History 
critically  and  philosophically  attempted.)  2  vols.  Leipsic,  1838.  Tlie  former 
of  these  publications  has  not  onlj'  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  magazines 
and  reviews  of  Germany,  (indeed,  two  reviews  of  it  appeared  in  the  same 
number  of  the  Tlieologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jahrg.  1836,  drittes 
Heft,  the  one  by  Dr.  Ullmann,  then  of  Halle,  now  of  Heidelberg,  the  other  by 
Dr.  J.  Miiller,  recently  api?ointed  Prof,  of  Eccl.  Hist,  at  Halle,  the  two  articles 
running  to  the  extent  of  120  pages)  but  answers  to  it  have  been  written  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians;  as  Drs  Neander  and  Tlioluck. 
Indeed,  the  gospel  history,  as  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  theological  pro- 
fessors, under  the  conventional  name  of  'Synopsis,'  is  one  which  now  draws 
more  attention,  and  requires  greater  mental  effort  than  perhaps  any  other  sub- 
ject on  which  they  are  required  to  lecture.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mihnan 
in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  Strauss's  work ;  and  ayjprovmg,  as  he 
does,  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Neander  has  framed  his  reply,  we  also  con- 
cur in  liis  observation  ;  that  '  the  best  answer  to  Strauss  is  to  show  that  a  clear, 

*  consistent,  and  probable  narrative  can  be  formed  out  of  that  in  the  four  gos- 
'  pels  without  more  violence  than  any  historian  ever  found  necessary  to  har- 

*  nionise  four  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  same  events ;  and  with  a  general 

*  accordance  with  the  history,  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  alto- 
'  gether  irreconcilable  with  the  jiioetic  character  of  mythic  history.'  Such 
being  our  opinion,  it  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  we  consider  Mr.  Milman  has 
gone  very  far  towards  furnishing  this  answer ;  and  the  effect  of  his  work, 
considered  in  this  respect,  is  even  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  had  compiled 
his  narrative  from  the  gospels  before  he  had  perused  the  work  of  Strauss.  A 
few  additional  notes  have  however  enabled  him,  without  overloading  his  text, 
to  dispose  here  and  there  of  some  particular  objections  of  Dr.  Strauss  ;  and  we 
consider  that  he  has  done  good  service  in  the  notice  which  he  has  taken  of 
him. 
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rigid  verbal  inspiration  ;  but  those  who  reject  it,  and  consider  the 
evangelists  merely  as  ordinary  historians,  have  no  right  to  require  more 
than  ordinary  historic  accuracy.     The  evangelists  were,  either, — 

'  I.  Divinely  inspired  in  their  language  and  expressions,  as  well  as  in 
the  facts  and  doctrines  which  they  relate.  On  this  theory  the  inquirer 
may  reasonably  endeavor  to  harmonise  discrepancies  ;  but  if  he  fails,  he 
must  submit  in  devout  reverence^  and  suppose  that  there  is  some  secret 
way  of  reconciling  such  contradictions,  which  he  wants  acuteness 
or  knowledge  to  comprehend. 

'  II.  We  may  adopt  a  lower  view  of  inspiration,  whether  of  suggestion 
or  superintendence,  or  even  that  which  seems  to  have  been  generally 
received  in  the  early  ages,  the  inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  being  in- 
separable from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  would,  of  itself,  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  fidelity  and  honesty.  Under  any  of  these  notions  of 
inspiration  (the  definition  of  which  word  is,  in  fact,  the  real  difiiculty) 
there  would  be  much  latitude  for  variety  of  expression,  of  detail,  of 
chronological  arrangement.  Each  narrative  (as  the  form  and  the  lan- 
guage would  be  uninspired)  would  bear  marks  of  the  individual 
character,  the  local  circumstances,  the  education,  the  character  of 
the  writer. 

'  III.  We  may  consider  the  evangelists  as  ordinary  historians,  credible 
merely  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge, 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  abstract  credibility  of  their 
statements.  If,  however,  so  considered  (as  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
German  school  of  criticism)  they  should,  undoubtedly,  have  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  ordinary  historians,  and  indeed  of  historians  of  a  singularly 
rude  and  inartificial  class.  They  would  be  liable  to  all  the  mistakes 
into  which  such  writers  might  fall ;  nor  would  trifling  inaccuracies  im- 
peach the  truth  of  their  general  narrative.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
introduction  of  Cyrenius,  in  relation  to  the  census  in  the  beginning  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  in  common  historical  inquiry,  it  Avould  be  concluded 
that  the  author  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  name,  his  general  truth 
would  remain  unshaken,  nor  would  any  one  think  of  building  up 
an  hypothesis  on  so  trivial  and  natural  an  inaccuracy.  But  there  is 
scarcely  a  Avork  of  this  school  without  some  such  hypothesis.  I  confess 
that  I  am  constantly  astonished  at  the  elaborate  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  from  trifling  discrepancies  or  inaccuracies  in  those  writers  from 
whom  is  exacted  a  precision  of  language,  a  minute  and  unerring  know- 
ledge of  facts  incident  to,  but  by  no  means  forming  constituent  parts  of, 
their  narrative,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  want  of 
respect  in  other  cases  shown  to  their  authority.  The  Evangelists  must 
have  been  either  entirely  inspired,  or  inspired  as  to  the  material  facts 
of  their  history,  or  altogether  uninspired.  In  the  latter,  and  indeed 
in  the  more  moderate  view  of  the  second  case,  they  would  have  a 
right  to  the  ordinary  latitude  of  honest  narrators  ;  they  would,  we 
may  safely  say,  be  read,  as  other  historians  of  their  inartificial  and 
popular  character  always  are  ;  and  so  read,  it  would  be  impossible, 
I  conceive,  not  to  be  surprised  and  convinced  of  their  authenticity,  by 
their  general  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  age,  country, 
and  personal  characters.' — vol.  i.  pp.  127 — 129. 
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These  remarks  are  certainly  just,  and  as  an  application  of  the 

*  argumentum  ad  honiinem,'  perfectly  convincini^.  We  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  person,  who  has  had  a  fair  opportunity, 
•whether  from  books  or  personal  intercourse,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  style  of  reasoning,  considers  the  German 
writers  as  a  class  possessed  of  a  sound  practical,  logical  faculty. 
That  there  are  individual  exceptions,  we  of  course  and  cheerfully 
admit — as  who  would  not?— but  certainly  they  seem,  if  they  have 
any  power,  to  have,  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  said,  '  the  power  of  the 
'  air,' — that  is,  of  fancy  unrestrained  by  any  law ;  and  it  is  no  less 
certain,  they  have  used  this  power  with  equal  want  of  scruple 
and  reflection.  The  'bold  and  presumptuous  speculation'  with 
which  Mr.  Milman  charges  Weisse,  is  their  favorite  element;  and 
Dr.    Strauss   (we   here,   also,   quote   Mr.   Milman)    'coolly  con- 

*  templating,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  the  desolating  effects  of  his 
'  own   arguments,    looking  about    in  vain  for  the  unsubstantial 

*  tenets  which  he  has  extirpated  by  his  uncompromising  logic, 

*  and   plainly  admitting,  that  if  he  has  shattered   to  pieces  the 

*  edifice  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  his  fault,'*  is  an  impersonation 
of  the  self-sufficient  spirit  of  infidelity.^  But  NENIKHKAS 
FAAIAAIE, '  thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilsean  !'  has  already  been 
the  death-cry  of  one  vain-glorious  apostate ;  (we  would  that  the 
same  words  might  be  employed  by  his  modern  follower  in  a  better 
sense)  and  Christianity,  we  trust,  having  survived  unharmed  the 
sneers  and  imprecations  of  Voltaire,  will  'survive'  also  'the  cri- 
'  ticism  of  Dr.  Strauss.' 

In  turning  to  the  post-apostolic  period  embraced  in  Mr.  Mil- 
man's  work,  we  meet  with  many  passages  in  which  his  extensive 
reading  and  philosophical  acumen  have  poured  an  advantageous 
light.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  chapter  headed 
'Christianity  and  Orientalism,'  in  which  he  has  illustrated  the  cha- 
racter of  Gnosticism,  and  the  influence  of  that  imaginative  creed 
on  Christianity.  We  could  willingly  have  quoted  largely  from 
this  chapter,  in  which  the  legendary  character  of  Simon  Magus, 


■^  Strauss's  own  expressions  are — '  The  result  of  the  foregoing'  examination 
'  seems  to  be,  that  every  thing  which  the  Christian  beheves  concerning  iiis 
'Jesus,  is  annihilated ;  all  the  encouragement  which  he  derives  from  this  be- 

*  lief  are  wrested  from  him  ;  all  his  consolations  made  a  prey.  The  exhaust- 
'less  treasury  of  trutli  and  life,  wlience  man  has  for  eighteen  centuries  been 
'nourislied,  seems  hereby  wasted;  all  that  is  most  elevated,  tumbled  in  the 
« (lust — God  of  his  grace,"^man  of  his  dignity  to  be  despoiled  ;  the_ connexion 
'between  heaven  and  earth  to  be  torn  asunder,'  and,  as  though  this  were  not 
enough,  he  coolly  adds  in  a  note— '  Theologians,  who  liave  got  reproaches  of 
'  this  description  in  readiness  for  me,  may  here  see,  that  I  myself  understand 

•  it  all,  and  need  not  to  have  these  reflections  first  suggested  to  me  by  them.' 
These  remarks  are,  however,  translated  from  the  first  edition,  which  difi'ers 
in  parts  from  Mr.  ]\Iilman's  copy.'— See  vol.  ii.  686,  1st  edit. 
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and  the  more  strictly  historical  characters  and  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
Saturninus,  Basilides,  Valentinus,  Bardesanes,  and  Marcion,  are 
successively  and  successfully  depicted.  In  a  note  appended  to 
p.  95,  (vol.  ii.)  Mr.  Milman  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christ, 
ante  Const.  Mag.,  the  Histoire  du  Manicheisme  of  Beausobre, 
and  above  all,  the  'excellent  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme  of  M. 
'  Matter;'  but  we  were  surprised  to  see  no  references  to  Baur's 
'  Christliche  Gnosis,'  (not  however  that  we  consider  the  book  as 
an  authority)  and  that  even  Neander's  '  Genetische  Entwicklung 
*  der  vornehmsten  Gnostischen  Systeme,'  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  consulted. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Milman  treats  those  events  of  early 
history  which  border  on  the  miraculous,  may  be  seen  in  the 
accounts  which  he  has  given  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  and 
the  legend  of  the  thundering  legion:  see  pp.  184 — 189,  190 — 
192  (vol.  ii.)  We  have  room  but  for  a  portion  of  the  former  nar- 
rative. The  aged  martyr  has  been  brought  to  the  stake,  tp  which 
however  he  is  bound  only,  not  nailed; — the  author  thus  con- 
tinues : — 

'  The  calm  and  unostentatious  prayer  of  Polycarp  may  be  considered 
as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the  Christians  of  that  period.  '  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  well-beloved  and  ever  blessed  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  thee ;  the 
God  of  angels,  powers,  and  of  every  creature,  and  of  the  whole  race  of 
the  righteous  who  live  before  thee ;  I  thank  thee  that  thou  has  gra- 
ciously thought  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  that  I  may  receive 
a  portion  in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  and  drink  of  Christ's  cup,  for 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  incor- 
ruptibleness  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  among  whom  may  I  be  admitted  this 
day,  as  a  rich  and  acceptable  sacrifice,  as  thou,  O  true  and  faithful  God, 
hast  prepared,  and  foreshown,  and  accomplished.  Wherefore  I  praise 
thee  for  all  thy  mercies ;  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  with  the  eternal 
and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Son,  to  whom,  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now  and  for  ever.' 

'  The  fire  was  kindled  in  vain.  It  arose  curving  like  f.n  arch  around 
the  serene  victim,  or  like  a  sail  swelling  with  the  wind,  left  the  body 
unharmed.  To  the  sight  of  the  Christians,  he  resembled  a  treasure  of 
gold  or  silver  (an  allusion  to  the  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,)  and  de- 
licious odours,  as  of  myrrh  or  frankincense,  breathed  from  his  body. 
An  executioner  was  sent  in  to  dispatch  the  victim ;  his  side  was 
pierced,  and  blood  enough  flowed  from  the  aged  body  to  extinguish  the 
flames  immediately  around  him. 

'  The  whole  of  this  narrative  has  the  simple  energy  of  truth  :  the  pru- 
dent yet  resolute  conduct  of  the  aged  bishop ;  \_\t  will  be  understood 
that  the  author  in  this  and  some  of  the  following  circumstances,  refers 
to  a  portion  of  the  narrative  preceding  our  extract]  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied expostulation  of  the  governor ;  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace ;  the 
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Jews  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  renewing  tlieir  unslaked  hatred 
to  the  Christian  name,  are  described  with  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The 
supernatural  part  of  the  transaction  is  no  more  than  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  high  wrought  imagination  of  the  Christian  spectators,  deepening 
every  casual  incident  into  a  A\'onder.  The  voice  from  heaven  heard 
only  by  Christian  ears ;  the  flame  from  the  hastily  piled  wood,  arching 
over  the  unharmed  body ;  the  grateful  odours,  not  impossibly  from 
aromatic  woods,  which  were  used  to  warm  the  baths  of  the  more 
luxurious,  and  which  were  collected  for  the  sudden  execution ;  the 
effusion  of  blood,  which  might  excite  wonder  from  the  frame  of  a  man 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  Even  the  vision  of  Polycarp  himself,  by 
which  he  was  forewarned  of  his  approaching  fate,  was  not  unlikely 
to  arise  before  his  mind  at  that  perilous  crisis.  Polycarp  closed  the 
nameless  train  of  Asiatic  martyrs.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  187 — 189. 

The  elucidatory  hints  thrown  out  in  the  preceding  and  other 
similar  passages,  are,  it  is  only  proper  to  observe,  occasionally 
confirmed  by  brief  notes,  which  however  we  have  not  always 
considered  necessary  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  Some  of  them  are, 
however,  both  interesting  and  valuable ;  others  even  necessary  to 
the  text. 

Mr.  Milman  having,  as  a  previous  extract  shows,  declared  his 
honest  purpose  to  maintain,  with  due  allowance  for  any  un- 
conscious prepossessions,  the  impartiality  of  scientific  history,  our 
readers  will  derive  some  pleasure  from  perusing  a  few  passages 
which  show  that  this  impartiality  has  been  observed  in  connexion 
with  a  subject  where  learned  men,  and  good  men  too  of  every 
party,  have  frequently  failed.  We  mean  the  constitution  of  the 
early  Christian  churches, — a  subject,  the  interest  of  which  we  are 
assured  would  alone  justify  the  length  to  which  our  remaining  ex- 
tracts are  likely  to  extend.  In  laying  these  passages  before  our 
readers,  as  specimens  of  candid  statement  and  impassionate  dis- 
cussion, we  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  indorsing  them 
for  circulation  on  credit;  we  shall  use  our  privilege  of  offering 
any  comments  on  them,  we  trust  in  the  same  candid  and  upright 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 

*  Such  are  the  few  vestiges  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  which  we 
dimly  trace  in  the  obscurity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century. 
During  this  period,  however,  took  place  the  regular  formation  of  the 
young  Christian  republics,  in  all  the  more  considerable  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  primitive  constitution  of  these  churches  is  a  subject 
which  it  is  impossible  to  decline  ;  though  few  points  in  Christian  history 
rest  on  more  dubious  and  imperfect,  in  general  on  inferential  evidence, 
yet  few  have  been  contested  with  greater  pertinacity. 

'  The  whole  of  Christianity,  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  first  century,  appears  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors 
of  each  community  called  Bishops.     But  the  origin  and  extent  of  this 
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superiority,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bishop  assumes  a  distinct 
authority  from  the  inferior  preabyters,  is  among  those  difficult  questions 
of  Christian  history  which,  since  the  Reformation,  has  been  more  and 
more  darkened  by  tliose  fatal  enemies  to  candid  and  dispassionate  in- 
quiry, prejudice  and  interest.  The  earliest  Christian  communities 
appear  to  have  been  ruled  and  represented^  in  the  absence  of  the 
apostle  who  was  their  first  founder,  by  their  elders,  who  are  likewise 
called  bishops,  or  overseers  of  the  churches.  These  presbyter  bishops 
and  deacons  are  the  only  two  orders  which  we  discover  at  first  in  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  and  perhaps  in  Crete. ''^  On  the  other 
hand,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  religious  functionary,  superior  to  the 
rest,  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally  recognized :  at  least,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  among  communities, 
though  not  entirely  disconnected,  yet  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman 
world,  a  scheme  of  government  popular,  or  rather  aristocratical,  should 
become,  even  in  form,  monarchical.  Neither  the  times  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  infant  church,  nor  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  religion, 
appear  to  favor  a  general,  a  systematic,  and  an  unauthorised  usurpation 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  religious  functionary.  Yet 
the  change  has  already  taken  place  within  the  apostolic  times.  The 
church  of  Ephesus,  which  in  the  Acts  is  represented  by  its  elders, 
in  the  Revelations  is  represented  by  its  angel  or  bishop.' — vol.  ii.  pp. 
C3— 65. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  have  the 
following  additional  observations  on  the  early  distinction  of 
the  episcopal  from  the  presbyterial  order : 

'  The  most  plausible  way  of  accounting  for  this  total  revolution  is  by 
supposing  that  the  affairs  of  each  community  or  church,  were  governed 
by  a  college  of  presbyters,  one  of  whom  necessarily  presided  at  their 
meetings,  and  gradually  assumed,  and  was  recognised  as  possessing,  a 
superior  function  and  authority.  In  expressing  my  dissatisfaction,  with 
a  theory  adopted  by  Mosheim,  by  Gibbon,  by  Neander,  and  by  most  of 
the  learned  foreign  writers,  I  have  scrutinised  my  own  motives  with  the 
utmost  suspicion,  and  can  only  declare  that  I  believe  myself  actuated 
only  by  the  calm  and  candid  desire  of  truth.  But  the  universal  and 
almost  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  bishop  under  such  circumstances 
in  every  part  of  the  world  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  for 
a  long  time  assisted  by  the  presbyters  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,)  ap- 
pears to  me  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  hypothesis.  The  later  the 
date  which  is  assumed  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
authority,  the  less  likely  was  it  to  be  general.  It  was  only  during  the 
first  period  of  undivided  unity  that  such  an  usurpation,  for  so  ic  must 
have  been  according  to  this  theory,  could  have  been  universally  ac- 
quiesced in  without  resistance.  All  presbyters,  according  to  this  view, 
with  one  consent  gave  up  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their 


Acts  XX.  17,  compared  with  28,     PliiUp.  i.  1.    Titus  i.  5 — 7 
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co-oruinate  and  co-equal  dignity.  The  farther  we  advance  in  Christian 
history,  the  more  we  discover  the  common  motives  of  human  nature  at 
work.  In  this  case  alone  are  \\c  to  suppose  them  without  intiuence  ? 
Yet  we  discover  no  struggle,  no  resistance,  no  controversy.  The  un- 
interrupted line  of  bishops  is  traced  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  up  to 
the  apostles ;  but  no  murmur  of  remonstrance  against  this  usurpation 
has  transpired ;  no  schism,  no  breach  of  Christian  unity  followed  upon 
this  momentous  innovation.  Nor  does  any  change  appear  to  have  taken 
])lace  in  the  office  of  elder  in  the  Jewish  communities  :  the  rabbinical 
teachers  took  the  form  of  a  regular  hierarchy  ;  their  patriarch  grew  up 
into  a  kind  of  pope,  but  episcopal  authority  never  took  root  in  the 
synagogue.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  04,  G5,  7wte. 

So  far  we  have  given  without  gloss  or  mutilation  the  views  and 
arguments  of  Mr.  Milman  on  this  interesting  subject.  Having 
seen,  however,  what  he  does  not  consider  to  have  occasioned  the 
distinction  between  the  presbyter  and  bishop,  there  is  yet  one 
thing  we  have  to  see,  which  is,  what  he  does  consider  to  have  oc- 
casioned this  distinction.  His  views  on  this  point  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  separate  from  some  connected  matter,  but  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  it  fairly.  Having  shown  (pp.  65 — 68)  that,  al- 
though there  were  several  points  of  essential  difference  between 
the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  first  Christian  churches,  the  latter 
were  in  the  first  instances  formed  almost  universally  by  a  secession 
from,  and  on  the  model  of,  the  former;  and,  in  a  following  page  or 
two,  illustrated  the  predominant  influence  of  the  apostles,  or  other 
primitive  teachers  who  had  founded  particular  churches  over  the 
brethren  who  constituted  the  eldership  of  those  churches,  Mr. 
Milman  thus  continues: 

•  The  wider,  however,  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  the  more 
rare,  and  at  longer  intervals,  the  presence  of  the  apostle.  An  appeal 
to  his  authority  by  letter  became  more  precarious  and  interrupted; 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  many  communities,  the  necessity  for  his  in- 
terposition became  more  frequent  and  manifest ;  and  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  even  independent  of  the  danger  of  persecution,  the 
primitive  founder,  the  legitimate  head  of  the  community,  would  vacate 
his  place  by  death.  That  the  apostle  should  appoint  some  distinguished 
individual  as  the  delegate,  the  representative,  the  successor,  to  his  au- 
thority, as  primary  instructor  of  the  community ;  invest  him  in  an  epi- 
scopacy or  overseership,  superior  to  that  of  the  co-ordinate  body  of 
elders,  is,  in  itself,  by  no  means  improbable ;  it  harmonizes  with  the 
period  in  which  we  discover,  in  the  sacred  writings,  this  change  in  the 
form  of  the  permanent  government  of  the  different  bodies  ;  accounts 
most  easily  for  the  general  submission  to  the  authority  of  our  religious 
chief  magistrate,  so  unsatisfactorily  explained  by  the  accidental  pre- 
eminence of  the  president  of  a  college  of  co-equal  presbyters  ;  and  is 
confirmed  by  general  tradition,  which  has  ever,  in  strict  unison  with 
every  other  part  of  Christian  history,  preserved  the  names  of  many 
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successors  of  the  apostles,  the  first  bishops  in  most  of  the  larger  cities 
in  which  Christianity  was  first  established.  But  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  was  that  of  influence,  rather  than  of  power.  After  the  first 
nomination  by  the  apostle  (if  such  nomination  as  we  suppose  generally 
took  place)  his  successor  was  elective,  by  that  kind  of  acclamation 
which  raised  at  once  the  individual  most  eminent  for  his  piety  and  vir- 
tue to  the  post,  which  was  that  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  distinction. 
For  a  long  period,  the  suffrages  of  the  community  ratified  the  appoint- 
ment. Episcopal  government  was  thus,  as  long  as  Christianity  remained 
unleavened  by  worldly  passions  and  interests,  essentially  popular.  The 
principle  of  subordination  was  inseparable  from  the  humility  of  the  first 
converts.  Rights  are  never  clearly  defined  till  they  are  contested  ;  nor 
is  authority  limited  as  long  as  it  rests  upon  general  reverence.  When 
on  the  one  side,  aggression,  on  the  other,  jealousy  and  mistrust,  begin, 
then  it  must  be  fenced  by  usage,  and  defined  by  law.  Thus,  while 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostolic 
times  to  be  undeniable,  the  nature  and  extent  of  authority  which  they 
derived  from  the  apostles  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  ordination  or 
consecration,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  that  oftice,  of  itself  conveyed 
neither  inspiration  nor  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which,  with  the 
direct  commission  from  the  Lord  himself,  distinguished  and  set  apart 
the  primary  apostles  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was  only  in  a  very 
limited  and  imperfect  sense  that  they  could,  even  in  the  sees  founded 
by  the  apostles,  be  called  the  successors  of  the  apostles.' — 

vol.  ii.  pp.  70—72. 

We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  writer  to  put  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  super-presbyterian  episcopacy  in  either  a  fairer 
or  a  stronger  light  than  this.  For  though  other  schemes  may  be 
met  with  every  day,  which  assume  much  more,  yet  unsupported 
assumption  is  no  argument.  Mr.  Milman  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
the  position  he  has  taken,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  his  argument, 
will  be  deemed  by  many  (should  we  not  rather  now  say  most?) 
episcopalians  as  a  virtual  surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  But  he  has  chosen  his  ground  deliberately,  and, 
unless  we  are  very  much  deceived,  without  consulting  any  other 
consideration  than  his  own  conviction, — a  practice  at  once  honor- 
able and  safe,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  weak  and 
unsupported  assertions.  There  are,  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion, certain  views,  accepted  by  their  holders  on  grounds  of  slight, 
though  to  them  preponderating,  probability ;  and  it  is  an  honor- 
able feature  of  Mr.  Milman's  argument,  that  he  states  these  pro- 
babilities as  they  appear  to  him,  and  as  he  naturally  supposes  they 
will  appear  to  any  other  man  who  will  pay  them  due  attention.  If 
we  do  not  see  them,  therefore,  as  he  does,  it  is  not  through  any 
want  of  skill  in  his  manner  of  stating  them,  nor  yet,  we  trust, 
through  want  of  inclination  on  our  own  part  to  do  them  justice, 
but  because,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shovs^,  we  recognize  other 
probabilities  as  more  convincing. 
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To  exhibit,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  precise  extent  of  our  dif- 
ference with  Mr.  Milman,  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  passages, 
we  would  first  observe  that  we  raise  no  question  respecting  either 
the  original  identity  of  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter,  or  the  popular 
and  paternal  character  of  super-presbyterial  episcopacy,  as  first 
established.  On  the  first-mentioned  subject  we  will  merely  add 
to  the  New  Testament  authorities  so  candidly  appended  by  the 
author  to  his  first  extract,  and  which  include,  we  believe,  all  that 
are  usually  alleged,  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7,  compared  with  ch.  v.  17  — 19. 
Tiie  point  on  which  we  feel  that  we  are  required,  by  stronger  pro- 
babihties  than  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Milman,  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  is  the  rise  of  the  supei'-presbyterial  episcopacy,  and  that 
in  reference  partly  to  the  period  of  its  origin,  but  principally  to  its 
cause  and  apostolic  sanction.  Mr.  Milman  states  that  'the  whole  of 
'  Christianity,  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  first 
*  century,  appears  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors  of  each 
'  community  called  bishops  ;'  meaning  thereby  bishops  as  distinct 
from  presbyters.  As  he  has  not,  however,  adduced  any  evidence 
to  this  effect,  besides  Rev.  ii.  1,  which  we  shall  presently  consider, 
we  presume  that  he  principally  relies  upon  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
and  the  testimonies  of  later  writers.  If  so,  however,  the  opinion 
must  appear  doubtful  even  to  himself,  for  the  later  testimonies  are 
very  insufficient :  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  in  contradiction 
to  his  own  declaration,*  Mr.  Milman  seems  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  genuine.  In  our  view,  the  credit 
accruing  to  this  opinion  from  the  passages  in  Ignatius,  already  so 
feeble  from  the  suspicion  under  which  his  letters  lie,  is  completely 
overborne  by  the  equivalence  of  the  terms  Trpfcr/BvrEpof  and  liri- 
(TKOTTOL,  in  the  work  of  Irenaeus,  '  adversus  haereses '  (comp.  b.  iii. 
2,  2.  3,  1.  2.  iv.  26,  2,  3.  5.  v.  20,  2.)  written  toward  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  the  way  in  which,  in  his  letter  to  Victor 
of  Rome  (Euseb.  Hist.,  v-  24),  he  refers  to  some  of  Victor's  pre- 
decessors, as  the  'presbyters  Anicetus  and  Pius,  who  ha.d presided 


*  Tlie  declaration  we  refer  to  occurs  in  vol.  iii.  p.  .361,  where  Mr.  Milman 
says,  '  My  own  impression  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  tlie  genuineness  of  these 
'  epislles — the  shorter  ones,  I  mean,  which  are  vindicated  by  Pearson.'  But 
the  reader  will  observe  that  Mr.  M.,  though  he  says  'decidedly,'  yet  uses  the 
word  '  impression,'  not  conviction.  He  also  adds,  'Certainly  the  fact  of  the 
'existence  of  two  different  copies  [recensions^  of  these  epistles  throws  doubt 
'on  the  genuineness  of  both;  but  I  receive  them  partly  from  an  historical 
'argument  which  I  have  suggested  vol.  ii.  p.  151  [an  argument  derived  from 
'  Ignatius's  thirst  for  martyrdom],  partly  from  internal  evidence  ;'  and  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  150,  he  uses  the  very  doubtful  expression,  '  If  we  may  trust  the 
'  epistles  ascribed  to  this  bisliop.'  These  extracts  will,  \\  e  think,  absolve  us 
from  the  cliarge  of  discourtesy,  in  what  we  have  said  in  the  text.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  just  the  way  in  which  a  candid  person  would  express  himself 
at  intervals  on  a  point  on  which  his  mind  might  be  wavering. 
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*  over  the  church,'  &c.  Sec*  On  these,  among  other  grounds, 
while  we  allow  that  the  distinction  between  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyter  arose  in  (the  manner  we  shall  presently  submit,  or  in 
some  other  manner),  during  the  second  century,  we  can  by  no 
means  assent  to  Mr.  Milman's  view  'that  the  whole  of  Christianity, 

*  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  first  century,  appears 

*  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors  of  each  community  called 
'  bishops,'  as  distinguished  from  the  presbyter-bishop. 

If,  however,  the  identity  of  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter  was 
recognized  by  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  and  Papias 
(both  of  whom  were  intimate  with  the  apostle  John)  so  late  as  the 
vear  of  our  Lord  196,  when  the  strife  arose  between  Victor  of 
of  Rome,  and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  respecting  the  observance  of 
Easter,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  apostolic  appointment  of 
super-presbyterial  bishops,  seems  already  to  have  melted  away. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  argument  as  unaffected  by  this  considera- 
tion, and  examine  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Milner  as  stated  in  the 
second  extract  on  this  subject.  His  view  is  that  the  apostle  (or 
other  primitive  teacher),  being  the  recognized  head  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  which  he  had  founded,  and  being  frequently  in 
circumstances  which  prevented,  when  it  might  be  necessary,  his 
personal  interposition,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  his  disciples  when  he  should '  vacate  his  place  by  death,' 
appointed  '  some  distinguished  individual  as  the  delegate,  the  re- 
'  presentative,  the  successor  to  his  authority,  as  primary  instructor 
'  of  the  community,'  and  invested  '  him  in  an  episcopacy  or  over- 

*  seership,  superior  to  that  of  the  co-ordinate  body  of  elders.'  This, 
which,  however  he  proposes  merely  as  a  probability — for,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  for  itwhatevei', '  harmonises,'  he  thinks, 
'  with  the  period  in  which  we  discover  in  the  sacred  writings  this 

*  change  in  the  form  of  the  permanent  government  of  the  different 

*  bodies ;  accounts  most  easily  for  the  general  submission  to  the  au- 
'  thority  of  our  religious  chief  magistrate,  so  unsatisfactorily  ex- 
'  plained  by  the  accidental  pre-eminence  of  the  president  of  a  college 
'  of  co-equal  presbyters  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  genei'al  tradition 
'  which  has  ever,  in  strict  union  with  every  other  part  of  Christian 

*  history?  preserved  the  names  of  many  successors  of  the  apostles, 

*  the  first  bishops  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  which  Christianity 

*  was  first  established.  Let  us  look  into  these  considerations.  The 

*  light  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  sacred  writings,  Mr.  Milman 
'  derives  from  Rev.  ii.  1  (to  which  may  be  added  vers.  8,  12,  18, 
iii.  1,  7,  14.  being  repetitions  of  the  same  form),  where  'the  church 
'of  Ephesus,'  he  thinks,  'is  represented  by  its  angel  or  bishop.' 
But  what  is  this  passage — exhibiting  the  only  place  in  which  Mr. 

*  *  His  "words  are  : — '  koX  o\  npo  2a>r»)poc  irptajivrepoi,  ol  Trpo'icrrdvTte  rfjg  ekkXjj- 
alag,  rjQ  vvv  CKprjyy,  'AviKrjrov  \eyo(itv  Kai  Iliov,  k.  t.  \. 
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Milnian  finds  Scripture  harmonizing  with  his  theory  ?  An  ob- 
scure term,  in  a  book  written  throughout  in  symboUcal  language — 
a  term  nowhere  else  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  bishop's  office,  if 
so  applied  here — a  term  never,  as  we  should  have  expected,  were 
Mr.  Milman's  theory  sustainable,  brought  into  use  in  application 
to  the  new  office !  Can  any  light  be  feebler,  any  harmony  with 
Mr.  Milman's  supposition  more  faint  than  this?  How  stands  the 
second  consideration — this  theory  '  accounts  most  easily  for  the 
'  general  submission  to  the  authority  of  our  religious  magistrate,' 
&c.?  It  certainly  would  easily  account  for  such  submission :  this 
we  grant.  We  further  grant,  that,  if  it  could  be  shown,  which  it 
cannot,  that  one  among  the  presbyters  invariably  or  generally, 
usurped  a  power  over  the  rest,  it  might  need  to  be  accounted  for 
why  we  have  no  records  of  any  resistance  to  this  usurpation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Irenaeus  made  to  Victor  in  the  matter  before-men- 
tioned. But  this  cannot  be  shown ;  and  the  absence  of  such  records 
has  therefore  little  or  no  force,  and  the  whole  consideration  is  a 
trifle.  The  third,  however,  is  not  exactly  a  trifle;  it  requires  too 
much.  If  tradition  confirms  this  hypothesis,  by  its  preservation  of 
'  the  names  of  many  successors  of  the  apostles,  the  first  bishops  in 
'  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  which  Christianity  was  first  established,' 
then  this  hypothesis  may  be  erroneous,  for  some  of  the  names  so 
preserved  are  undoubtedly  so.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  follow- 
ing as  the  list  of  the  first  bishops  at  Rome.  Peter  a.d.  54,  Linus 
A.D.  55;  Clement,  a.d.  67  ;  Cletus,  a.d  77  ;  Anacletus,  a.d.  83, 
&c.  &c.  Now  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  'rests  altogether,'  Mr. 
Milman  acknowledges,  '  on  unauthorit ative  tradition,'  though, 
'confidently  believing,  that  in  Rome,  as  in  Corinth,  there  were 
'  two  communities,  a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline — a  Judaising  and  a 
«  Hellenizing  church,'  originating  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
two  apostles,  he  thinks  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Peter's  epis- 
copacy vanish.  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  principles  and 
causes  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  but  we  do  not  admit  its  force. 
The  church  at  Corinth  was  one  religious  community,  though  there 
were  different  parties  in  it,  and  so  far  from  Paul's  allowing  himself 
to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  any  party  or  peculiar  church,  or 
encouraging  any  distinction  between  Christian  churches  in  any 
way,  we  know  that  he  rebuked  the  party  spirit  at  Corinth,  and  that 
his  remonstrances  produced  a  reformation.  In  both  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  iv.  9—13,  2  Cor.  iv.  7—18,  v.  18—21),  he 
speaks  most  feelingly  of  the  community  of  spirit  and  experience 
among  the  apostles.  The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  frequently  met, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  labored  in  behalf 
of  the  same  people  in  Asia  Minor,  Gal.  i.  2,  1  Peter  i.  1.  [2  Pet. 
iii.  1,  15];  and  does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  New  Testament  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  the  apostles  intimate,  that  as  the  same  au- 
thority ordained  them,  Eph.  iv.  11,  so  the  same  spirit  actuated 
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them,  Eph.  iv.  4?  Ecclesiastical  tradition  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent to  v/hat  it  is  before  we  can  admit  its  emanations  to  counteract, 
or  even  to  fill  up  but  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  then  only  under 
special  necessity  and  restriction,  the  information  granted  to  us  in 
the  sacred  writings.  How  then  stands  the  case  as  to  Peter,  and 
the  church  at  Rome.  He  neither  planted  nor  watered  it,  so  far 
as  authentic  history  informs  us.  Paul  even  did  not  plant,  but  he 
watered  it  by  an  epistle,  and  two  years'  preaching.  Which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Milman,  would  be  its  recognized  head;  and,  on  his 
hypothesis,  appoint  a  successor  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  tradition 
has  assigned  Peter,  and  not  Paul,  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  ? 

We  will  now  propose  our  theory  of  the  rise  of  super-presbyterial 
episcopacy,  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  We  also,  like  Mr.  Milman, 
propose  it  as  a  probability,  for  we  have  no  authentic  information 
on  the  subject.  The  apostles  exercised  a  general  superintendence, 
not  only  over  the  churches  which  they  had  planted,  but  even  over 
some  which  they  had  not.  Thus  Paul  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
church  at  Rome,  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  Rom.  i.  11,  15,  &c.  and  to 
the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans,  also  unknown  to  him,  Col.  ii.  1 ; 
Peter  wrote  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  both 
planted  and  watered  by  Paul;  and  John  finished  his  apostolical 
ministry  among  Paul's  former  converts.  This  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  superintendence  which  they  exercised,  they  exercised  as 
much  in  virtue  of  their  official  apostolical  authority,  as  their  indi- 
vidual interest  in  different  places.  If  so,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  appoint  permanent  officers  in  their  place  to  represent  them. 
Had  Paul  actually  done  this  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to 
whom,  on  Mr.  Milman's  principles,  would  the  obedience  of  those 
churches  have  been  due  ?  That  they,  or  Paul,  at  any  rate,  had 
helpers,  sometimes  with  them,  sometimes  left  behind,  or  sent  to  a 
distance  on  special  services,  we  also  know  from  Scripture ;  but  this 
was  occasional,  not  permanent ;  and  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
permanent  diocesan  bishops  '  rests  only  on  unauthoritative  tradition.' 
That  '  it  was  only  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  sense,'  that  any 
persons  '  could  even  in  the  sees  founded  by  the  apostles,  be  called 
*  the  successors  of  the  apostles,'  Mr.  Milman  has  fairly  said,  '  how, 
'  then,  could  such  persons  be  the  successors  to  their  authority  ?'  The 
fact  is,  there  was  no  longer  need  of  an  inspired  human  supremacy 
in  the  churches,  when  the  principles  of  Christianity  had  been  for 
several  decads  of  years  embodied  and  exemplified  in  practice,  and 
illustrated  and  recorded  in  a  number  of  inspii'ed  writings.  These, 
with  the  ordinary  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  were  henceforth  to  be 
what  apostles  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  had  been  before  to  the 
churches. 

How,  then,  arose  this  spurious  episcopacy  ?  Occasionally  per- 
haps, it  was  a  result  of  usurpation  ;  more  frequently  that  of  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  wish  of  his  brother  presbyters,  that  one  should 
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take  the  lead.  Probably  some  churches  could  with  difficulty  keep 
up  a  presbytery.  When  there  was  a  presbytery,  some  would  con- 
fine their  cares  to  the  internal,  some,  usually  perhaps  one,  and  he 
who  had  the  greatest  talents  for  public  business,  would  attend  to 
its  external  concerns,  its  correspondence  with  other  churches,  its 
interests  as  invaded  by  Jewish  or  heathen  foes,  or  endangered  by 
acts  of  the  civil  government.  This  more  active  presbyter  would 
obtain,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  an  influence  above  his  fellow 
presbyters,  and,  to  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  society,  he  would 
naturally  be  the  recognised  overseer  and  representative  of  the 
church.  Polycarp,  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  was, 
we  think,  such  a  presbyter ;  Irenaeus,  another  such  at  the  end  of 
it.  In  the  third  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic-visible  unity 
of  the  church  came  into  vogue,  when  all  the  churches  became  anx- 
ious to  trace  their  descent  from  one  of  the  apostles  through  a  line 
of  episcopal  successors,  and  all  the  churches,  with  their  apostolical 
bishops,  were  encouraged  to  look  to  Rome  as  the  sedes  apostolica, 
the  cathedra  Petri,  the  centre  of  Christian  unity.  We  consider 
that  the  rise  of  this  feeling  in  the  third  century,  accounts  for  the 
traditional  lists  of  bishops  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles, 
especially  that  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  commencing  with  Peter; 
and  that  all  the  extant  lists  were  framed  upon  the  principle  of 
excluding  all  co-presbyters  where  such  had  existed,  and  just  se- 
lecting and  exalting  to  the  rank  of  sole  bishop  the  most  distin- 
guished of  each  generation,  when  such  was  known.  But  so  aris- 
ing, or  however  arising,  if  unsanctioned  by  inspired  authority,  su- 
per-presbyterial  episcopacy  must  be  regarded  as  an  abuse  not  to 
be  defended  but  abandoned. 

To  bring  our  observations  on  this  subject  to  a  close,  three  con- 
siderations, derived  immediately  from  the  New  Testament,  seem 
to  us  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  as  preferable  to 
that  of  Mr.  Milman;  the  first  is  that,  if  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  were  the  bishops  of  those  churches,  the  apostles'  succes- 
sors, officially  recognised  as  such,  enjoyed,  super-presbyterial 
authority  contemporaneously  with  the  apostles.  Secondly,  it 
surely  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  apostles — and  especially 
the  apostle  John,  the  instance  principally  relied  on — should  have 
made  succession  to  their  authority,  the  distinction  of  the  bishop 
from  the  presbyter,  that  the  Jast-mentioned  apostle  should  twice, 
2  John  i.  3  John  i,  designate*  himself  ^  the  presbyter ;'  and  that  the 
apostle  Peter  should  call  himself  a  fellow-presbyter.  Thirdly,  in 
the  enumeration,  Eph.  iv.  11,  of  the  functionaries  and  gifted  bre- 
thren in  the  church,  we  read,  '  and  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and 

*  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and 

*  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting,'  &c.  In  this  passage  the  apostle 
and  the  prophet,  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist,  the  apostle  and 
the  pastor,  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Ought  we  not  then 
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to  require  Scripture  authority  as  strong  as  this,  before  we  recog- 
nise a  transmutation  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  allows  one  class 
of  pastors  to  claim,  on  the  plea  of  an  authoritatively  sanctioned 
succession,  the  apostolical  prerogative  of  a  super-presbyterial  epi- 
scopacy ? 

The  unexpected  length  to  which  our  observations  on  episcopacy 
have  extended,  prevents  our  going  further  into  Mr.  Milman's  vo- 
lumes. But  it  is  unnecessary.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  To  the  praise  of  distinguished  diligence, 
gi'eat  perspicacity,  extensive  learning,  honorable  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, and  eminent  impartiality,  Mr.  Milman  is  fairly  entitled.  But 
his  work  is  in  several  respects  more  adapted  to  the  student  than 
the  general  reader,  and  we  should  not  recommend  it  as  the  single 
hook  to  be  possessed  by  any  person  or  family  on  the  period  of 
Christian  history  on  which  it  treats.  To  such,  however,  as  have 
leisure  to  read  several  books,  and  know  how  to  read,  the  present 
volumes  may  be  very  useful ;  for,  though  they  exhibit  many  of 
those  views  which  have  been  hitherto  held  almost  exclusively 
by  rationalists,  and  Mr.  Milman  himself  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
rationalising  spirit,  yet  circumstances  appear  to  have  obliged  him 
— we  mean,  the  combined  influence  of  his  position  as  a  clergyman, 
and  all  the  associations  of  his  order  and  his  education — to  look  very 
carefully  into  those  matters  which  affect  the  external  bulwarks  of 
our  faith,  so  that,  as  a  sifter  of  speculations  which  aim  at  their 
subversion,  he  is  capable  of  rendering  the  student  important 
service.  His  work,  upon  the  whole,  must  be  regarded  as  being 
principally  adapted  to  those  whose  motto  is  iravTa  SoKijUtl^erE,  to 
KaXov  naTi^tTi,  and  to  such  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 


Art.  V.  Notices  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Soiith-West  Provinces 
of  France.  By  Robert  Francis  Jameson.  Seeley  and  Burn- 
side.     1839. 

A  FTER  having,  in  a  recent  number,*  considered  at  some 
■^-^  length  the  subject  of  the  Reformation;  or  as  D'Aubigne 
calls  it,  the  Great  Reformation^ — we  are  well  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  that  collateral  branch  of  it  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  details  of  this  small  volume.  In  Germany, 
indeed,  the  light  arose,  and  appeared  in  the  concentrated  form  of 
a  moral  luminary  ;  but  England,  Svvitzerland,  and  France  soon 
caught  the  heavenly  radiance.     Thence  it  has  been  reflected  and 


See  Eclectic,  vol.  v.  p.  485. 
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diflPused  over  other  regions,  and  is  now  shining  with  a  progressive 
effulgence  over  Europe,  although,  it  raay  be,  with  varying  power 
in  particular  places.  This,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of  Christian- 
ity itself,  whose  glory  has  forsaken  the  localities  of  the  seven 
primitive  churches  of  Asia,  while  it  is  displaying  itself  in  num- 
berless quarters  then  in  a  state  of  pagan  darkness.  We  shall  not 
at  present  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  what,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  economy,  may  be  the  reasons  of  this  course  of  things ; 
but  only  remark  that  it  receives  a  fresh  illustration  from  the  rise 
and  depression  of  the  Protestantism  of  France. 

It  is  a  common,  and  doubtless  a  correct  adage,  that  '  the  blood 
'  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'  The  exhibition 
which  has  been  made  of  the  mighty  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  hour  of  peril  or  of  martyrdom,  has  tended  to 
the  multiplication  of  converts,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  its 
influence,  which  the  infuriated  persecutor  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent;  so  that  hostility  itself  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
instruments — unwittingly  indeed,  but  really — of  its  propagation. 
Still  the  beneficial  effect  of  persecution  is  not  always  to  be 
traced,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all,  in  an  increase  of  the  num- 
bers of  Christians ;  and  perhaps  it  might  even  be  said,  that  the 
superficial  extension  of  religion  is  the  least  satisfactory,  in  itself 
considered,  of  all  the  evidences  of  its  power — though  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  generally  the  most  regarded.  We  look  for  increase 
and  diffusion — we  naturally  and  properly,  too,  hail  its  progress — 
and  by  the  reports  of  missionary  or  other  agencies,  w^e  are  glad- 
dened with  the  prospects  of  that  predicted  era  of  which  we  see  or 
fancy  the  commencement,  when  'a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day:' 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  must  be  depth  as  well  as 
breadth — the  power  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel,  to 
constitute  its  sublimest  triumph,  and  to  awaken  our  highest  con- 
gratulations. We  are  sometimes  apt  to  consider  it  as  strange 
and  mysterious  that  Christianity  should  dwindle  where  it  was 
once  strong  and  flourishing,  and  that  providence  should  have  per- 
mitted so  much  success  to  attend  the  efforts  of  its  foes.  In  some 
instances  the  sword  has  slain  and  the  fires  have  consumed  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  saints ;  inquisitors'  decrees 
appear  to  have  answered  their  purpose ;  and  error,  superstition, 
and  vice  have  grown  into  vigor  amidst  a  thinned  population  and 
a  diminished  church.  It  would,  then,  seem  as  if  the  adage  were 
contradicted,  as  if  even  prophecy  were  unfulfilled,  and  as  if  God 
had  forsaken  his  people.  But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken 
of  the  case.  The  Christianity  that  does  survive  has  frequently 
been  of  a  higher  character  than  before ;  the  contraction  of  the 
outward  limits  lias  imparted  moral  strength  and  vitality ;  what 
has  been  lost  in  extension  has  been  gained  in  purity.  The 
details  of  a  volume  like  that  which  is  lying  before  us,  furnish 
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indubitable  evidence  of  this  result;  and  we  derive  important 
lessons  from  the  teachings  of  biographical  narrative,  which  are 
either  utterly  lost  or  imperfectly  perceived  in  the  records  of 
general  history. 

There  is  yet  another  page,  however,  in  the  book  of  providence, 
which  it  becomes  us  to  read,  obscure  as  it  is,  without  despon- 
dency ;  and  well  may  we  do  so  amidst  recollections  of  those  great 
movements  in  human  aifairs,  especially  in  those  of  the  church, 
which  have  relation  not  to  a  few  years  but  to  many  ages.  It 
sometimes  pleases  God  to  allow  the  deep  prostration  and  almost 
extinction  of  his  real  church,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  its 
enemies,  for  a  long,  and  dreary,  and  uncalculated  period,  till  the 
day  of  revival — till  the  times  of  refreshing  come.  Yet  even  then 
do  we  find  upon  minute  inquiry,  that  the  seed  has  not  entirely 
perished,  and  that  the  moral  vegetation  is  going  on  in  individual 
minds  or  in  small  communities,  which  is  destined  to  spring  up  into 
a  revived  vegetation,  and  unfold  itself  under  genial  circumstances 
into  a  glorious  harvest.  This  affords  us  encouragement  while 
contemplating  the  former  Protestant  history  of  France  in  con- 
nexion with  its  present  condition. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  little  work, — and  we  refer  to  it  first  in 
order  because  it  affords  an  illustration  of  these  remarks — contains 
a  view  of  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  Protestants  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  their  overthrow  and  present  state.  The  facts  are 
briefly  as  follow. 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  began,  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, with  assurances  of  favor  and  privilege ;  but  what  ensued 
soon  falsified  all  these  pretensions.  The  Catholic  authorities 
admit  the  destructive  intentions  from  the  first  of  these  monarchs 
— intentions  which  of  course  they  justify  on  the  ground  of  doing 
God  service.  The  assurances  made  to  the  Protestants  by  Cardi- 
nal Mazarine,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  encouraged  them  to  erect 
schools  and  temples,  but  the  authority  of  different  royal  agents  and 
the  real  influence  of  the  king  destroyed  their  plans.  The 
Romish  hierarchy  in  1650,  appealed  to  the  government  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Protestants  in  educating  their  children, 
and  building  churches,  and  supporting  their  ministers  to  sustain 
their  heretical  worship.  It  was  not  expedient,  however,  to  be 
too  hasty  till,  in  1684,  the  Treaty  of  Ratisbon,  securing  peace  to 
the  state,  gave  a  better  opportunity.  An  ordinance  was  then 
passed  to  prohibit  any  reformed  minister  from  continuing  in  one 
place  more  than  three  years.  The  reformed  ministers  were  also 
interdicted  from  conducting  worship  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
place  vacated,  and  from  returning  to  it  till  after  twelve  years  had 
expired.  A  retired  minister  could  not  live  within  six  leagues  of 
his  former  scene  of  labor.  In  September,  authority  closed  all 
private  Protestant  chapels.     In  January,  1685,  an  interdict  was 
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laid  on  all  public  chapels.  In  the  following  July,  Protestants 
were  forbidden  to  become  either  printers  or  booksellers;  nor  was 
the  government  wanting  in  the  imposition  of  other  vexatious  and 
ruinous  restrictions.  Beam  and  the  western  parts  of  France 
experienced  the  full  measure  of  vengeance.  In  1684,  Marshal 
Boufflers  was  sent  thither  with  a  large  force,  who  lived  on  the 
Protestants  at  their  discretion,  while  proclamations  were  made 
exempting  all  who  would  conform  to  Catholicism  from  the 
severity.  Multitudes  yielded,  and  at  Pan  public  rejoicings  were 
ordered  for  the  event.  The  22nd  of  October,  1 685,  is  signalised 
as  the  day  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  only 
fifteen  days  were  allowed  for  conformity  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  or  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  recusancy.  The  alterna- 
tive was  in  reality  the  loss  of  liberty  and  life  or  the  abandonment 
of  religion.  Fugitives  were  pursued  in  all  directions — no  quarter 
given — and  a  fine  of  3000  francs  imposed  on  captains  or  owners 
of  vessels  for  every  sheltered  Protestant.  Two  millions,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  a  medal  struck  on  the  occasion,  were 
reclaimed  to  the  church.  At  the  period  in  question  nearly  three 
hundred  Protestant  places  of  worship  existed  in  the  province  of 
Beam.  Many  parts  of  Navarre  must  have  been  without  regular 
buildings  for  worship,  the  places  of  assembly  being  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth;  but  as  the  number  of  known  places  equalled 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  fairly  inferred  that  two  thirds 
of  the  Bearnoise  population  were  Protestant.  Probably  there 
were  150,000  there  who  suffered  by  the  edict  of  1685. 

At  present  there  are  5000  nominal  Protestants  in  the  district ; 
but  they  have  sunk  into  a  lukewarm  state.  The  French,  as  our 
author  justly  remarks,  are  not  disposed  to  be  sectarian  in  its 
humbler  sense  of  separation  and  inferiority.  The  hubbub  of 
concourse,  or  exterior  distinction,  is  requisite  to  engage  them. 
The  reformed  church  in  France  is  divided  into  sixteen  synodal 
districts,  having  eighty-five  consistories,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  places  of  worship.  There  are  also  thirty-one  consistories 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg or  Lutherans.  Fourteen  settled  ministers  and  eight  mis- 
sionaries belong  to  the  Societe  Evangelique  de  France :  and 
other  bodies  there,  with  the  Continental  Society  of  London,  are 
attempting  much  for  their  spiritual  amelioration.  The  estimated 
number  of  Protestants  in  France  at  present,  is  about  a  million  and 
a  half. 

The  author  invites  more  strenuous  and  extended  efforts  of  a 
missionary  kind,  particularly  with  regard  to  that  interesting  dis- 
trict of  country  about  which  he  writes,  and  we  feel  quite  prepared 
to  second  his  recommendations.  Where  despotism  sustained  by 
incorrigible  bigotry  has  planted  its  iron  foot,  and  trodden  down 
the  fruits  of  piety,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  another  seed  time 
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improved,  that  a  richer  harvest  may  yet  be  secured.  The  times 
are  now  auspicious ;  let  the  sowers  go  forth,  and  let  all  unite  in 
imploring-  showers  of  blessing  from  on  high. 

Having  begun  our  notice  of  this  volume  with  the  closing  chap- 
ter, if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  inversion,  we  wall  end  with  the 
introduction ;  giving  some  extracts  as  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
the  book  and  of  the  manner  of  its  execution.  We  will  say  of  it 
in  general,  that  it  is  pleasingly  written ;  and  contains  many  re- 
cords of  individuals,  especially  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  et 
D'Alen9on,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  D'Albret,  worthy  of 
preservation.  It  traces  the  varying  fortunes  of  Protestantism  at 
the  time  and  in  the  country  mentioned,  in  a  manner  very  credi- 
table to  the  writer,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
fate  of  Navarre.  We  now  hasten  to  let  the  author  introduce  his 
own  volume. 

'  The  south-west  of  France  presents  many  attractions  to  the  travel- 
ler and  the  invalid^  from  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  and  the 
mild  nature  of  the  climate.  The  superb  city  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
vine-covered  banks  of  the  Garonne,  lie  on  the  northern  frontier  of  this 
tract ;  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Landes  occupies  its  centre  ;  while  along 
the  southern  limit,  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  their 
numerous  valleys,  present  landscapes  and  climates  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
constitutions.  These  latter  portions  comprise  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  province  of  Beam,  the  principal  of  the  several  small 
states  or  counties  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarre.  The 
capital  of  this  little  monarchy  was  Pan,  a  town  now  possessing  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  promontory  fronting  the  south, 
whose  abrupt  cliff  overlooks  a  broad,  straggling,  but  unnavigable  river 
(the  Gave  de  Pau)^  and  a  series  of  hills  tufted  with  chateaux  and  vine- 
yards, above  which  rise,  with  stupendous  grandeur,  the  snowy  tops  of 
the  Pyrenees.  On  the  highest  point  of  this  promontory  stands  the 
Chateau  d' Henri  quatre. 

'  As  I  proposed  making  some  little  stay  at  Pau,  I  was  led  to  look 
around  me  with  more  steady  inquiry  than  mere  passers-by  either  do  or 
can  do.  ...  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  ancient  pile  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  was  before  me.  It  was  the  Chateau  where  Margue- 
rite de  Valois  had  discussed  points  of  faith  with  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
acquired  the  then  rare  knowledge  of  the  truth  :  it  was  the  palace 
where  Jeanne  d'Albret  (the  '  good  Queen  Bess  '  of  these  regions)  had 
reigned — (Jeanne  d'Albret,  by  the  bye,  is  worthy  of  a  much  higher 
cognomen. — Rev.)  after  the  model  of  King  Josiah,  who  '  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;'  it  was  the  castle  where  Henri 
Quatre  was  born^  who — but  I  shall  speak  of  him  hereafter.  Now,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  though  I  was  intimately  acquainted  A\ith 
Henri,  I  was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  his  mother.  I  had  admired 
her  spirited  conduct  at  Rochelle,  and  reverenced  her  as  the  mother  of 
a  hero  ;  but  I  was  less  conversant  with  her  history  at  home,  in  this  her 
little  kingdom,  than  I  ought  to  have  been,  before  I  visited  her  roman- 
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tic  capital.  Here  she  had  '  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith/  with 
eminent  success  ;  kei'e  she  had  planted  the  standard  of  truth,  which 
for  half  a  century,  had  waved  in  these  sunny  realms,  '  lifted  upon  the 
high  mountains.'  Might  not  the  llltle  leaven  of  those  days  have 
leuvewd  the  whole  lump  of  society  ?  Might  not  the  inoculation  of 
truth  in  the  Bearnoise  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  caused  their 
descendants  of  the  nineteenth  to  take  the  common  cure  of  our 
nature  more  kindly  ?  The  interest  excited  by  these  ideas,  induced  me 
to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  local  history  of  this  ex-kingdom,  and 
for  this  purpose  1  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Don  Juan 
de  Herrando,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  extensive  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  preserved  in  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers. 
If  '  biography  is  history  speaking  by  examples,'  history  illus- 
trates biography  by  manifesting  the  principles  which  guided  those 
examples  ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  human  action 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  attain.  For  this  purpose  I  have  drawn 
up  a  few  'notices  '  of  the  religious  history  of  Beam,  in  reference  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The  conduct  of  the 
Romish  church,  in  its  invariable  persecution  of  those  who  differ  from 
it,  has  been  recorded  by  numerous  examples  in  history.  The  more 
numerous  those  examples,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  deduction  of 
the  jJ7'inciples  which  guided  that  conduct.' 


Art.  VI.     1.  A  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Parliamentary  Electors. 
By  Lord  John  Russell.     1840. 

2.  Debates  on  Lord  Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill.     1840. 

3.  Blackwood's  Magazine.     Art.  Fictitious  Voters,  March,  1837- 

'T^HE  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  very  highest  political 
-■-  importance.  Under  a  homely  garb  and  technical  disguise, 
interests  the  most  momentous  lie  concealed.  The  question  of 
Registration  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  to  this  fact  the  present  enfeebled 
state  of  the  Reform  party  in  the  legislature  is  in  no  small  measure 
to  be  attributed.  Presenting  no  dazzling  allurements  to  the 
imagination,  and  affording  no  opportunity  for  rhetorical  display, 
registration  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  a  matter  of  detail  it  is  true,  but 
still  of  practical  value.  It  demands  the  exercise  of  patient  indus- 
try, of  precautionary  forethought,  and  of  steady,  systematic  per- 
severance. There  are  many  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  in 
aid  of  enlightened  freedom  when  any  thing  bold  is  to  be  said  or 
done ;  but  how  few  are  there  to  throw  the  force  of  their  exer- 
tions to  the  point  where  exertions  can  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Yet  the  cause   of  progressive  amelioration  and  religious  liberty 
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depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  Reform  phalanx  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  strength  can  only  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served by  attention  to  registration  ! 

Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  tlie  relative  strength  of  the  anti- 
popular  party  and  the  Reformers  in  the  first  reformed  parliament, 
with  the  strength  of  the  same  parties  now ;  and  then  ask  our- 
selves to  what  is  the  extraordinary  change  to  be  ascribed  ? 

The  number  of  Liberals  and  Tories  returned  by  the  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
parliament  of  1833,  were: 


Reformers. 

Tories 

England,  County  Members 
Cities,  Boroughs 
Universities 

102 
264 

42 

59 

4 

Wales,      County  Members 

Cities  and  Boroughs 

8 
11 

7 
3 

Scotland,  County  Members 

Cities  and  Boroughs 

22 
22 

8 

1 

Ireland,    County  IMembers 

Cities  and  Boroughs 
Dublin  University 

48 
32 

16 

7 
2 

Tota 

I    509 

149 

Thus  matters  stood  in  1833.*  In  1840  we  find  321  Tories, 
and  but  336  Reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Now  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  new 
acquisition  of  the  franchise,  to  what  can  this  extraordinary  and 
painful  reverse  be  owing,  unless  to  the  fact  that  registration  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Reformers,  and  has  been  attended  to  with 
the  most  untiring  assiduity  by  the  Tories  ? 

It  is  often  asserted,  that  this  result  has  been  produced  by  '  re- 
•  action  ;'  but  this  plainly  is  an  error,  for  re-action  is  no  more  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  than  an  opposite  aberration  of  the  pendu- 
lum— which  will  vibrate  alternately  to  the  right  and^  to  the  left 
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40  English  counties 


185     do 

boroughs 

12  Welsh 

counties 

14     do 

boroughs 

.30  Scotch 

counties 

76    do 

boroughs 

32  Irish 

counties 

84     do 

boroughs 

Electors. 

Members 

344,564 

144 

274,649 

327 

25,815 

15 

11,809 

14 

.33,114 

30 

31,.'i32 

76 

60,607 

64 

31,545 

41 
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so  long  as  it  continues  in  motion.  There  may  be,  and  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  zeal  of  the  people  in  attention 
to  the  matter  of  registration;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  altered  position  of  parties  on  which  we  are 
commenting.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fact  before  us  is  the 
result  of  a  well  arranged  plan  of  retrogression  carried  on  by 
a  process  slow  but  sure.  The  Tories  found  that  that  which 
could  not  be  carried  by  open  assault,  might  by  degrees  be  under- 
mined. They  resolved  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  upon  the 
registration  courts.  They  well  knew  what  timely,  patient,  and 
unremitting  efforts  in  that  quarter,  would  ultimately  effect.  They 
saw  that  there  lay  the  only  road  to  return  to  power;  and  they 
nailed  their  flag  to  the  mast  with  the  motto,  '  The  battle  is  to  be 
*  fought  in  the  registration  courts.' 

Blackwood's  Magazine  so  far  back  as  May,  1835,  boldly  pre- 
dicted that  perseverance  would  in  the  end  be  rewarded  by 
triumph ;  and  then  developed  the  plan  of  operations,  which 
shows  that  the  Tories  never  relied  upon  a  '  reaction  '  in  favor  of 
Tory  principles,  but  staked  every  thing  on  skill  in  the  registra- 
tioji  courts,  to  outmanoeuvre  the  Reform  party. 

'  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  voters/  says  Blackwood, 
not  at  all  mincing  the  matter,  '  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  reason  or 
argument,  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  rational  opinion  on  any  poli- 
tical subject,  and  therefore  the  ready  and  certain  prey  of  the  dema- 
gogues, whom  such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  and  continually  keeps 
in  activity.  These  meii  can  never  be  convinced ;  from  their  occupation 
and  habits  they  are  necessarily  democratical,  and  will  ever  continue  so. 
They  must  be  outvoted  or  the  constitution  is  lost.' — 

vol.  xxxviii.  p.  813. 

Here  is  a  confession  of  the  consummation  desired ;  as  well  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  hope  of  re- 
turning to  the  old  system  by  means  of  reaction  in  favor  of  Tory 
principles.     The  method  to  be  adopted  is  then  developed : 

'  The  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  obvious  ;  and  here  it  is 
that  the  persevering  efforts  of  property  can  best  overcome  the  prodi- 
gious ascendency  which  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  outset  gave  to  the 
reckless  and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  in  the  regis- 
tration COURTS  THAT  THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  (meaning 

always  '  of  the  Tories  ')  is  to  be  fought  and  won.  It  is  by  a  con- 
tinued, persevering,  and  skilful  exertion  there  that  education,  worth, 
and  property  are  to  regain  their  ascendency  over  anarchy,  vice,  and 
democracy.  The  many  victories  gained  by  the  Conservatives  during 
the  last  contest ,  were  chiejlj/ oiving  to  the  efforts  that  had  previously 
been  made  in  this  department.  The  forces  of  anarchy,  strong  and  often 
irresistible   in  a  moment  of  general  excitement  or  on  the  eve  of  an 
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election,  are  unequal  in  general  to  a  steady,  persevering  effort  for  a 
course  of  years  in  keeping  up  a  majority  on  the  roll.  It  is  there  that 
property  and  information  can  most  easily  regain  its  jvst  and  necessary 
ascendant  over  mere  numbers.  Let,  therefore,  the  Conservatives  unite 
in  associations  in  every  city,  borough,  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  to 
subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  purging  the  election  rolls  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  disqualified  Radicals  who  are  now  there,  and  placing  on  it 
persons  of  property  and  education  on  whose  principles  they  can  rely. 
By  a  proper  organization  in  this  icay  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be 
done ;  in  most  places,  excepting  the  great  cities  which  may  be  set 
aside  as  in  general  irreclaimable,  one  member  at  least  of  sound  princi- 
ples might  be  secured.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  balance  of 
society  can  be  restored  in  these  islands.  Let  no  one  grudge  trouble 
or  EXPENSE  in  such,  an  attempt.  It  is  the  battle  of  property,  which  is 
there  to  be  fought ;  it  is  the  cause  of  religion,  truth,  and  freedom 
which  is  there  to  be  won.' 

Now  here  is  the  plan  which  the  Tories  laid  down  in  1835  ;  and 
here  at  once  is  discovered  the  secret  of  that  success  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  altered  state  of 
parties  is  owing  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  fact  that  the  Tories 
have  acted  upon  this  plan,  uniformly  and  pertinaciously  ;  while 
the  Liberals  have  been  indifferent  and  remiss  on  the  subject. 
Can  we  employ  any  stronger  argument  than  this  to  press  upon 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  the  transcendent  moment 
of  registration?  Can  any  thing  demonstrate  more  forcibly,  that 
the  husk  which  is  so  thoughtlessly  thrown  aside  contains  a  kernel 
of  most  precious  fruit  ?  We  desire  to  arouse  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  subject :  for  we  are  firmly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  recover  lost  strength  than  by 
attention  to  the  matter  of  registration.  We  are  anxious  to 
awaken  them  to  an  adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
gister: because  we  are  satisfied,  if  the  Liberals  do  their  duty  in 
this  department,  that  they  will  be  able,  not  only  to  curb  and 
control,  but  to  master  their  opponents.  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri  : 
attend  to  the  registry  !  and  the  might  of  the  people  will  return 
once  more  ;  the  hair  upon  Samson's  head  will  begin  to  grow  : 
attend  to  the  registry  !  and  you  will  see  the  designs  of  those  de- 
feated who  are  anxious  to  carry  back  the  nation  to  the  slavery  of 
Egypt,  from  which  it  hath  made  its  exodus,  and  prevent  their 
entrance  to  the  promised  possessions, — moral  and  mental  ele- 
vation, safe  progression,  and  rational  freedom.  Attend  to  the 
registry  !  and  you  take  a  guarantee  that  equal  laws  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  that  they  shall  be  go- 
verned on  the  principles  of  peace,  justice,  retrenchment,  and 
reform.  Attend  to  the  registry  !  and  the  Tories  are  kept  from 
power  ! 

It  will  be  our  duty  before  we  close,  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
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the  existing  machinery  employed  by  the  Tory  party  for  effecting 
registration,  accompanied  with  some  suggestions  naturally  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  it ;  but  before  we  turn  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  we  must  draw  attention  to  three  prominent  facts,  in- 
structive in  themselves,  and  indicative  of  the  policy  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  retrogressive  or  Tory  party. 

First.  It  has  been  their  effort,  by  the  organization  of  a  regular 
system  for  sustaining  objections  against  Liberal  voters,  and  for 
the  creation  of  fictitious  voters  in  their  own  interest,  to  weaken 
the  Reform  party  and  strengthen  their  own  hands. 

Second.  Finding  their  strength  increased  by  their  vigilant 
attention  to  the  details  of  registration,  they  propose  to  take  a 
step  further,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  creation  of 
fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  registration  in  Ireland ;  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  matter  there  by  the  liberal  community,  and, 
as  a  consequence  there  being  a  strong  and  decisive  majority 
against  Toryism. 

Third.  It  is  avowedly  the  design  of  the  Tories,  after  having 
depreciated  and  mutilated  the  Irish  system  of  registration,  to  sink 
the  English  system  to  the  level  to  which  the  former  may  be  de- 
graded, on  the  plea  of  giving  '  equal  laws  '  and  equal  institutions 
to  both  countries. 

Retrogression  is  the  object  of  the  Tory  party,  and  should 
they  succeed  in  their  attempt  upon  the   Irish  franchise,  as  they 
have  already  succeeded  in  their  registration  experiments,  they 
will  without  doubt  endeavor  to  narrow  the  franchise  in  England 
and  Scotland.     Notwithstanding  the  disguises  used  to   conceal 
this  purpose,  and  the  many  denials  given  to  the  assertion  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  the  object  of  the  party  was  by  slow  degrees  to 
diminish  and  destroy  the  franchise,  we  have  sufficient  warrant  for 
charging  the  Tories  with  this  deep  laid  design.     An  observation 
was  made  in  the  course  of  a  recent  debate,  by  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
den,  which,  although  it  appears  to  have  escaped  without  remark, 
is  pregnant  with  much  meaning,  and  affords  a  correct  index  to 
the  inclinations  of  Her  Majesty's  opposition.     Having  expressed 
his  approbation  of  Lord  Stanley's  bill,  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Studley  Park,  with  all  possible  suavity,  made  the  following  de- 
claration :  '  He  ivould  he  cojitented  to  accept  the  same  registration 
*"  for  JLngland  that  teas  to  be  enforced  in  Ireland,  and  to  see  the 
'  same  rigid  test  applied  to  the  list  of  voters  in  this  country,  that 
*  was  proposed  to  he  put  to  the  Irish  lists.'* 

Now  here  is  an  admission  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  which  the  Tories  are  so  industrious  in  denying. 
First  contract  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
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uniformity,  introduce  into  England  the  system  established  in  the 
sister  country  !  The  Tories  will  readily  enough,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  give  '  equal  laws '  to  both  countries ;  but  they  will  not 
raise  Ireland  to  the  level  of  England ;  they  will  first  depreciate 
the  Irish  franchise,  and  then  sink  the  English  franchise  to  that 
depreciated  level !     Such  is  Tory  condescension. 

For  the  present  Lord  Stanley  has  been  defeated,  and  has 
abandoned  his  bill  till  next  session.  But  this  is  only  a  matter  of 
expediency.  The  noble  lord  and  his  party  have  merely  consented 
to  a  delay,  and  not  changed  their  course  of  action.  Their  plan 
has  been  decided  on;  and  nothing  but  the  determination  and 
energetic  counter-working  of  Reformers  will  drive  them  from  it. 
We  readily  believe  Lord  Stanley  when  he  declares  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  registration  system 
next  year. 

Now  every  thing  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the 
electors — whether  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  will  improve  the 
late  discussions  to  their  own  advantage.  Are  they  more  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  attention  to  registration  ?  Do  they  compre- 
hend more  perfectly  the  anti-popular  scheme  of  the  Tories  to 
neutralize  the  power  which  the  Reform  Bill  gave  the  people,  and 
grasp  it  once  more  themselves  ?  If  so,  they  must  betake  them- 
selves energetically  to  work,  and  remember  that  *  the  battle  is  to 

*  be  fought  and  won  in  the  registration  courts.' 

The  ground  on  which  the  Tories  have  rested  their  late  despe- 
rate attack  upon  the  Irish  system  of  registration  is,  that  under  its 
provisions  'fictitious  votes'  are  readily  manufactured.  It  is 
alleged,  also,  that  personation  prevails  to  a  great  extent;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  leading  Tory  publication,  that  *  Upon  this 
'  principle  a  man  has  stood  in  all  possible  degrees  of  relationship 

*  to  himself :  he  has  personated  his  uncle,  his  grandfather :  he 
'  has  been  his  own  father,  his  own  dutiful  son :  in  fact,  according 

*  to  the  vast  variety  of  possible  combinations,  men  have  piously 

*  discharged  the  duties  of  so  many  departed  kinsmen,  that  at  last 

*  they  have  found  themselves  unable  to  say  in  what  precise  de- 
'  gree  of  relationship  they  might  stand  to  themselves.' 

And  how  do  they  propose  to  remedy  the  evil  of  personation  ? 
Marry  by  making  registration  more  difficult.  Can  any  thing 
possibly  be  more  absurd  than  this  ?  That  one  man  personates 
another  who  had  been  fully  qualified  and  legally  registered  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  system  of  registration.  The  utmost 
that  the  most  perfect  system  of  registration  can  effect  is  to  bestow 
the  franchise  upon  those  only  who  are  legally  qualified;  but  it 
cannot  provide  against  frauds  committed  after  registration,  in  the 
name  of  those  who  are  properly  registered.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  no  enactments  directed  against  the  placing  of  names  on 
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tlie  registry  can  prevent  the  offence  complained  of.  The 
Tories  know  this  well ;  and  they  know  that  they  are  practising  a 
fraud,  when  they  tell  the  public  that  Lord  Stanley's  bill  is  requi- 
site because  of  the  prevalent  personation.  Lord  Stanley's  bill 
would  do  mischief  in  another  direction,  but  it  would  leave  the 
mischief  here  untouched  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  do  one  thing 
while  it  professed  to  do  quite  a  different  thing.  We  know  that 
men,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  some  few  cases  personate 
others  who  have  been  fairly  and  legally  registered,  but  the  way 
to  mend  this  is  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  registration, 
but  to  affix  a  severe  penalty  to  the  crime  of  personation. 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  personation  is  practised,  but 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  it  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  alleged. 
Is  the  world  to  believe  that  when  a  man  appears  in  a  polling 
booth,  and  publicly  swears  that  he  is  the  same  person  whose 
name  appears  registered,  there  is  no  one  to  confront  him  and 
detect  his  perjury  ?  Is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are 
no  Conservative  agents  present  to  put  the  prescribed  questions  ? 
that  the  man  appears  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  court, — utterly 
imknown  to  every  body  ?  that  he  is  not  known  to  his  neighbours 
— the  parish  officers — the  parochial  clergy — and  his  very  landlord  ? 
Who  will  believe  this  ? 

In  the  Irish  elections,  lawyers  of  the  utmost  skill  are  employed 
by  the  Tories,  and  it  is  well  knoM'n  that  every  voter  undergoes  a 
severe  examination.  No  one  will  accuse  the  Irish  Conservative 
party  of  want  of  energy.  Now  we  ask,  if  personation  is  prac- 
tised, why  do  not  the  Conservatives  demand  redress  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  If  it  be  true  that  personation  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively, why  are  not  the  offenders  brought  to  trial  ?  The  law 
provides  ample  punishment ;  and  when  we  see  that  the  Tory 
party,  instead  of  bringing  offenders  before  the  legal  tribunals  of 
the  country,  choose  to  make  loose,  vague,  and  general  assertions 
in  public  prints,  and  in  parliament,  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that 
the  hardships  complained  of,  if  not  altogether  ideal,  are  grossly 
exaggerated.  People  have  run  away  with  the  notion  that  in 
Ireland  a  man  has  only  to  go  into  a  polling  booth — say  that  he  is 
an  elector — and  then  give  his  vote  without  fear  of  consequences ! 
But  this  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  one.  In  the  first 
place  a  certificate  is  granted  to  an  elector  when  registered,  and  a 
man  is  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years  who  forges  any 
such  certificate.  In  the  second  place,  every  voter  at  the  poll  is 
liable  to  be  sworn  as  to  his  proper  identity ;  and  if  he  swears 
falsely  is  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
oath  '  to  be  taken  by  voters  at  polling,  before  returning  officer, 
*  sheriff,  or  his  deputies,  if  required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate.'* 

*  See  Roffers's  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections,  Appendix  ccclix.     [Ire- 
land.] 
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'  1  A.  B.  dio  swear  [or  being  a  Quaker  do  affirm],  that  I  am  the 
same  A.  B.  whose  name  appears  registered  in  the  certificate  or  affidavit 
now  produced  ;  and  that  my  qualification  as  such  registered  voter  still 
continues  ;  and  that  I  have  not  voted  before  at  this  election  ;  and  \_in 
case  of  householders  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs'^  that  not  more  than 
one  half  year's  grand  jury  or  municipal  cesses,  rates,  or  taxes  are  now 
due  or  payable  by  me  in  respect  of  the  premises  in  this  certificate 
mentioned.' 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  very  precise  and  stringent  enact- 
ments, men  venture  to  allege  that  the  Irish  registration  law 
encourages  the  commission  of  fraud,  perjury,  personation,  and  so 
forth !  !  We  beg  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so  flippantly  on  this 
subject,  to  tell  us  whether  they  have  or  have  not  detected  any 
cases  of  these  frauds.  If  so,  have  they  punished  the  offenders 
according  to  law  ?  If  they  have,  what  more  is  required  ?  If  they 
have  not,  then  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  inference  that  they  had 
no  case  for  a  jury, — that  in  fact  they  make  assertions  which 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  forensic  discussion  and  judicial  scrutiny  ? 
From  these  considerations,  we  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
statements  on  the  subject  of  personation  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  effect,  and  are  most  improperly  exaggerated ;  that  the  law  does 
not  encourage  the  offence,  but  provides  severe  penalties  against 
offenders;  and  whether  the  thing  be  true  or  false,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Lord  Stanley's  bill  directed  against  the  insertion  of  names 
on  the  register,  could  not  all  affect  an  offence  subsequent  to  the 
fact  of  registration. 

Another  ground  on  which  Lord  Stanley's  bill  is  alleged  to  be 
necessary  is,  that  '  fictitious  votes  '  can  be  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  act.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  possi- 
bly do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  in  Blackwood's 
Magazi)ie  for  1837.*  They  will  there  find  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  'fictitious  votes'  in  Scotland  said  to  have  been 
manufactured  by  Conservatives;  and  will  see  that  the  candid 
writers  of  that  high  Tory  publication,  consider  that  to  be,  in 
Scotch  Conservatives,  quite  a  venial  thing,  which  in  Irish  liberals 
is  a  heinous  crime  ! 

'  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy.' 

In  1837,  Blackwood's  Magazine  thus  argued  on  this  subject: 

'  Even  supposing  a  claimant  to  have  all  the  doubts  and  scruples 
imaginable  with  regard  to  his  claim,  he  may  surely,  with  a  perfectly 


Vol.  xli.  p.  385. 
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safe  conscience,  go  to  the  registration  court,  in  order  there  to  be  in- 
formed ^\•hether  it  is  a  good  claim  or  otherwise  ;  and  to  say  that  offer 
his  right  is  considered  and  recognized  by  thai  court,  he  does  not  j)ossess 
a  bona  fide  vote,  is  to  use  language  of  which  we  are  quite  unable  to 
comprehend  either  the  legal  or  the  moral  meaning.' 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  pretty  decided  language ;  but 
only  a  month  ago  this  same  magazine  expresses  very  different 
opinions  on  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  do  the  identical 
thing  which  is  here  justified.  Every  Irish  elector's  claim  has 
been  considered  and  recognized  by  the  court  constituted  by  law ; 
and  in  every  case,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  any  one  to 
prove  by  evidence  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  necessary 
qualification ;  yet  the  decision  of  that  court  is  called  in  question ! 
'If,'  adds  Blackwood's  Magazine,  'there  be  any  moral  question 
'  here  at  all,  it  is  of  course  settled  by  the  legal  judgment;  and  from 
'  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  obviously  be  settled  in  no 
'other  way;'  yet  now  the  legal  judgment  is  considered  as  alto- 
gether valueless  !  Again,  in  1837,  Blackwood  affirmed  that  '  fic- 
•  titious  votes '  were  no  more  than  the  tares  which  always  spring 
up  among  good  wheat ;  now  it  protests  in  reference  to  Ireland  : 

'  Fy  on't !     O  f y  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 

That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature. 

Possess  it  merely  V 

What  can  possibly  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill  than  the  following  passage  ? 

'  Under  our  present  system,  these  fictitious  votes  are  weeds  which 
will  always  spring  up  here  and  there  along  with  the  healthful  produce 
of  the  soil;  from  which,  however,  there  is  no  possible  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing and  separating  them  ;  if,  then,  we  must  get  rid  of  them, 
how  are  we  to  escape  the  truly  radical  conclusion  that  both  should  be 
rooted  out  together  ?  If  we  must  extirpate  these  few  depredators, 
who  thus  defy  the  mouse-trap — it  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  take  the 
radical  plan  of  doing  it,  and  pull  the  house  down  !' 

This  is  so  applicable  to  the  member  for  Lancashire's  notable 
project,  and  so  fully  meets  the  quibbles  of  those  who  have  raised 
the  outcry  against  the  Irish  system  of  registration,  that  we  might 
fairly  dismiss  the  subject,  did  not  one  or  two  of  the  leading  clauses 
of  Lord  Stanley's  bill  demand  consideration,  as  having  an  especial 
reference  to  the  present  system  of  registration  in  England,  on 
which,  for  the  reasons  stated,  we  are  desirous  to  fasten  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  reform  and  equita- 
ble government. 

Lord  Stanley  proposed  to  establish  in  Ireland  the  system  at 
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present  obtaining  in  England,  by  which  a  voter  is  annually  liable 
to  have  his  title  disputed  and  his  vote  objected  to.  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  bill  for  the  registration  of  parlia- 
mentary electors,  proposes  to  limit  the  power  of  objecting  par- 
ties ;  contending  that  experience  has  proved  that  the  custom 
prevailing  in  this  country  is  productive  of  much  mischief  and  of 
no  commensurate  good. 

Lord  Stanley  failed,  we  think,  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the 
change  or  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  Why,  we  ask,  is  a  voter 
to  be  subjected,  annually,  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending  in  a 
court,  and  wasting  his  time  in  meeting  objections  whicli  have 
before  been  met,  and  answering  questions  which  have  before  been 
answered  ?  What  other  object  can  there  be  in  such  a  system, 
than  to  weary  out  the  elector  and  give  every  chance  to  the  ob- 
jector ?  What  motive  can  there  be  for  such  a  regulation  but  the 
hope  that  circumstances  may  interfere  to  prevent  a  man's  atten- 
tion to  the  registry, — that  absence,  or  illness,  or  business  may 
give  the  anti-popular  party  a  chance  of  disfranchising  him  ? 
When  a  man  has  once  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that 
he  occupies  a  house  of  value  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  fran- 
chise, on  what  plea  can  he  annually  be  required  to  prove  the 
validity  of  his  title,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  occupy  the  same 
premises  ?  We  confess  that  we  entirely  approve  of  the  principle 
in  the  Irish  Reform  act,  by  which  an  elector  is  protected  from 
annual  annoyance ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  English  act  amended 
by  the  introduction  of  a  clause  limiting  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  objectors.  *  What !'  it  will  be  asked  by  the  Tory  traducers  of 
the  Irish  electors,  '  What !  will  you  offer  a  premium  to  deception, 

*  and  allow  those  who  are  disqualified,  to  vote  ?'  Our  reply  to  all 
the  rodomontade  which  we  hear  on  this  subject  is,  *  No ;  we  will 
'  not  offer  a  premium  to  deception,  nor  knowingly  allow  those 

*  disqualified  to  vote.'  We  contend  that  the  Irish  Reform  act  is 
so  framed  as  to  provide  (as  far  as  a  mere  statute  can  provide 
against  such  things)  against  voting  by  disqualified  persons.  We 
have  shown,  according  to  that  law,  that  any  one  who  forges  a 
certificate  is  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  If,  there- 
fore, certificates  are  forged,  transport  the  offenders.  We  have 
shown  again,  that  every  one  is  liable  to  be  sworn  as  to  his  proper 
identity  and  actual  possession  of  the  property  from  which  he 
votes.  If  he  swears  falsely  detection  cannot  be  difficult ;  and 
when  he  is  detected  prosecute  him  for  perjury.  But  the  law  is 
still  more  severe  and  cautious.  According  to  the  5Gth  clause  of 
the  2  and  3  Will  IV.  c.  88,  it  is  provided  with  reference  to  Ire- 
land : 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  being  at  the  time  of  any  elec- 
tion being  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  office  disqualifying  him  from  voting 
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at  such  election,  or  being  otherwise  disqualified,  or  having  ceased  to  be 
qualified,  slmll  notwithstanding  presume  to  vote  at  such  election,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  to  /lis  majesty  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  provisions  to  which  he 
would  have  been  subject  for  such  offence  by  any  law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  altering  the  return  or  setting  aside  the  election, 
at  which  such  person  shall  have  voted,  his  vote  shall  be  struck  off  by 
the  committee,  with  such  costs  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,  to  be  paid  by 
him  to  the  petitioner.* 

We  ask  any  man  of  common  candor,  after  this,  Is  it  not  unfair 
to  allege  that  the  Irish  law  holds  out  inducements  and  affords 
facilities  to  disqualified  persons  to  vote  at  elections  ? 

We  admit  freely  that  the  law  reqm'res  amendment  as  to  the 
establishment  of  claims  ;  and  we  admit  also  that  '  personation  '  is 
practised  at  Irish  elections;  but  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  Lord  Stanley's  bill  is  not  directed  against  those  evils,  but 
aims  at  crushing  popular  enthusiasm  and  contracting  the  honest 
franchise.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  caution  observed  before  a 
voter's  claim  is  declared  to  be  valid,  let  the  law  require  more 
caution,  and  the  clearer  proof  of  qualification  by  direct  evidence. 
This  will  remedy  the  evil  without  violating  rights  ! 

It  admits  of  immediate  proof,  that  the  system  of  annual  objec- 
tions is  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and  is  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  abuse.  I^ord  John  Russell  stated  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  knew  of  a  case  in  the  East  Riding  of 
York,  where  a  voter  who  had  established  his  claim  the  year  before, 
was  obliged  to  go  from  a  great  distance  to  the  registration  court 
with  his  lease,  to  prove  his  title  again.  When  he  arrived,  the 
objection  had  vanished  !  and  he  found  that  his  time  had  been 
wasted  for  nothing.  The  law  that  allows  such  practices  as  this 
(and  they  are  matters  of  constant  occurrence)  must  be  vicious ; 
and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  clauses  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  registration  bill  as  important  in  the  very  highest  degree. 
That  bill  has  been  postponed  till  next  session ;  but  we  hope  that 
the  following  clauses  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  sanctioned  as  the  law 
of  the  land. 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  objection  to  the  value  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  holden  by  an  established  voter  for  any  county,  riding,  parts, 
or  division  of  a  county,  shall  be  allowed  so  long  as  they  shall  continue 
to  be  holden  by  the  same  voter,  nor  shall  any  objection  to  the  title  of 
any  such  established  voter  to  hold  any  lands  or  tenements  be  allowed, 
unless  the  objection  be  grounded  vpon  something  which  shall  have  hap- 
jjened  after  the  date  to  which  the  epialification  of  such  voter  was  lasi 
established.' 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  objection  to  the  value  of  any  premises 
VOL.  vni.  p 
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occupied  by  an  established  voter  for  any  city  or  borough,  shall  be 
allowed  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  same  premises.' 

If  Lord  Stanley's  proposition  to  oblige  the  Irish  voters  annu- 
ally to  produce  their  leases  and  title-deeds  in  court,  and  to  come 
as  often  into  collision  with  their  landlords,  be  odious  and  unne- 
cessary, what  will  be  thought  of  the  plan  which  would  enable  an 
objector,  whose  objections  had  been  quashed  in  the  registration 
court,  to  persecute  a  voter  further,  and  compel  his  attendance 
from  any  part  of  a  county  before  the  judges  of  assize? 

Lord  Stanley  proposed  to  establish  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
judges  against  the  decision  of  the  revising  barristers;  and,  to 
work  out  his  intention  more  thoroughly,  introduced  a  clause  into 
his  bill  which  provided  that  no  voter  whose  claim  had  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  barrister  could  appeal  without  giving  a  bond  and 
security  for  the  sum  of  £10,  which  sum;  might  be  exacted  from 
him  if  the  judge  thought  that  he  had  no  business  to  appeal  !  !  It 
may  well  be  asked,  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  warrant  such  regulations  as  these  ?  or  what  is  there 
in  the  constitution  of  England  that  declares  that  the  man  who 
asks  for  the  franchise  shall  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  ?  The 
law  is  obliged  to  fix  some  standard  of  qualification ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  multiply  objections  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  road  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualification.  A  free  and  an  extensive  franchise  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  public  liberty,  and  that  man  is  an  enemy  to 
the  people,  and  a  friend  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  who 
proposes  to  contract  it.  Lord  Stanley  professes  that  his  object  is 
to  purify  the  system  of  registration ;  but  the  policy  of  his  party 
and  the  provisions  of  his  bill  tend  a  very  different  way : 

'  Crimson  leaves  the  rose  adorn. 
Yet  beneath  them  lurks  the  thorn  : 
Fair  and  flowery  is  the  brake. 
But  it  hides  the  vengeful  snake.' 


'&^ 


Viewing  Lord  Stanley's  recent  movement  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  for  which  he  proposed  to  legislate,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  thing  else  than  as  a  calamity.  The 
best  friends  of  Ireland  implored  the  noble  lord  to  desist ;  for,  that 
any  such  attempt  would  only  excite  the  people  who  were  sub- 
siding into  tranquillity  ;  but  he  heeded  no  warning.  The  decrease 
of  crime  (proved  before  Lord  Roden's  committee  by  Lord  Ro- 
den's  own  witnesses),  and  the  movement  in  favor  of  temperance 
indicated  an  altered  state  of  things.  '  Battalion  after  battalion — 
*  squadron  after  squadron — was  withdrawn  from  the  shores  of 
'  Ireland ;  yet  every  day  property  became  more  secure  and  order 
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'  more  manifest.'  Every  thing  was  full  of  promise  ;  and  all  the 
country  seemed  to  want  was  repose,  when  Stanley  let  loose 
the  waters  of  bitterness  over  the  land.  This  nobleman  was 
the  last  person  in  existence  to  whom  the  nice  and  delicate  task  of 
leg-islating:  for  Ireland  should  have  been  confided : — 

'  A  man  who,  on  Irish  questions,  came  denuded  of  the  slightest 
claim  to  public  confidence — a  man  who  to  his  face  had  been  tokl  by 
Lord  Althorp,  that  his  Irish  administration  had  been  a  lamentable 
failure  ;  who  since  that  time,  from  his  political  transactions,  had  ac- 
quired an  unqualified  title  to  the  disrelish  of  one  country,  and  to  the 
distrust  of  both  ;  who,  when  a  Whig,  endeavored  to  swamp  the  lords, 
and  when  he  turned  Tory,  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  who 
lauded  in  1832  the  Irish  members  elected  under  the  existing  registra- 
tion, wlien  it  suited  his  pnrpose,  and  who  now  wanted  to  slap  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  faces  ;  who  first  of  all,  when  intro- 
duced to  public  life,  began  by  exposing  that  faction,  and  holding  it  up 
to  public  scorn,  to  which  he  now  gave  the  assistance  and  sup])ort  of  his 
great  talents,  and  which  every  beating  of  his  heart  told  him  he  ought 
never  to  have  devoted  himself  to.'* 

Leaving  Lord  Stanley  however,  it  is  time  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  general  question  of  the  vices  of  the  present  system  of 
registration.  In  noticing  the  state  of  the  law  regulating  regis- 
tration in  Ireland,  we  took  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  those  who  claim  votes  in  England  are  liable ;  we 
shall  now  enumerate  the  several  evils  in  the  existing  laws  which 
are  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature, — which 
tend  most  seriously  to  contract  the  franchise,  and  deprive  of 
votes  many  of  those  who  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty qualification  fixed  by  act  of  parliament : 

I.  The  liability  to  have  one's  claim  disputed  annually. 

II.  The  encouragement  given  to  frivolous,  factious,  and  tech- 
nical objections. 

III.  The  disfranchisement  attendant  upon  removal  from  one 
house  of  the  requisite  value  to  another  of  similar  value,  in  the 
same  city,  &c. 

IV.  The  payment  of  registration  fees. 

V.  The  obligation  to  bring  proof  of  the  payment  of  assessed 
taxes. 

VI.  The  obligation  to  prove  payment  of  poor  rates. 

VII.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers. 

For  six  of  these  evils  provision  is  made  in  the  bills  '  For  the 
'  Registration  of  Parliamentary  Electors,'  and  *  To  make  further 


*  Mr.  Shiel's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  20tli  June. 
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'  provision  as  to  certain  rights  of  voting,'  brought  in  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  Those  bills,  although  abandoned  for  the  present, 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  Reformers ;  for,  if  passed  into 
laws,  they  vt^ould  add  strength  and  power  to  the  friends  of  the 
people.  Lord  John  cuts  at  the  roots  of  the  two  first  causes  of 
complaint,  by  providing,  that  no  one  once  registered  as  an  esta- 
blished voter,  shall  be  liable  to  objections  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  hold  the  same  qualifications  ;  and  that  a  person  objecting  must 
give  notice  to  the  person  objected  to,  stating  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection,  and  must  also  give  notice  to  the  overseer,  accompanied 
with  an  affidavit  that  he  believes  the  objection  to  be  true.  The 
two  latter  regulations  are  extremely  judicious.  A  man  has  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  know  beforehand,  what  the  objection  or  objec- 
tions against  him  are.  What  would  the  world  think  of  the  jus- 
tice of  bringing  a  man  to  trial  without  allowing  him  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  preferred  against  him  ?  Again,  if  a  man  does  not  be- 
lieve that  an  objection  is  true,  and  yet  brings  it,  he  is  actuated 
-by  improper  motives  :  if  he  does  believe  it  to  be  true  he  can  have 
no  objection  to  swear  that  he  does  so. 

We  never  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  who  urge 
that  a  ten  pound  householder  removing  from  one  house  to  another 
in  the  same  county  or  borough,  should  be  disqualified  from  voting. 
If  a  man  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  legal  qualification  at  the 
time  of  election,  we  think  it  is  injustice  to  prevent  him  from 
voting.  Lord  John  Russell  has  introduced  a  clause  to  meet  such 
cases,  which  is  in  the  terms  following : 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  last-recited  act  as  authorizes 
or  requires  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy,  at  any  election  of  a 
member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  to  put  to  any  voter  at  the 
time  of  tendering  his  vote  the  following  question  (that  is  to  say), '  have 
you  the  same  qualification  for  which  your  name  was  inserted  in  the 
register  of  voters  now  in  force  for  the  county  of,  et  csetera,  Qor,  for  the 
riding,  et  csetera,  or  for  the  city,  et  caetera,  as  the  case  may  be, 
specifying  in  each  case  the  particulars  of  the  qualification,  as  described 
in  the  register^,  shall  be  repealed  ;  and  that  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  voting  at  any  such  election  by 
reason  of  its  appearing  to  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy  that  the 
person  claiming  to  vote  has  not  the  same  qnalification  for  tvhich  his 
name  was  originally  inserted  in  the  register:  provided  always,  that  this 
enactment  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any  person  to  vote  at 
such  election  who  is  subject  to  any  legal  incapacify,  or  to  prevent  the 
vote  of  any  such  incapable  person  from,  being  void.' 

It  is  also  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  payment  of  the  shilling 
which  is  now  required  from  claimants.  A  man  ought  not  to  have 
to  pay  for  a  right  of  this  nature.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the 
early  part  of  1833,  very  properly  condemned  this  exaction  ;  ob- 
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serving  that  it  doubted  if  any  thing  so  absurd,  and,  indeed,  paltry 
as  the  saving  in  this  matter,  effected  by  the  landed  interest,  was 
ever  before  attempted  or  imagined.  We  know  it  is  said  by  the 
Tories,  '  O  !  the  sum  is  so  trifling.'  But  many  Englishmen  won't 
pay  it,  because  they  cannot  see  the  reason  why  they  should  pay 
for  that  which  is  their  right.  By  s.  54  of  the  Reform  Act  it  is 
provided  that  every  elector  ivhose  name  shall  he  on  the  register  of 
voters  for  any  city,  S^x.,  shall  he  liahle  to  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling annually!  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  the  non- 
payment of  this  tribute  in  cities  and  boroughs,  does  not  disqualify 
a  voter ;  but  in  counties  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  claim 
shall  not  be  valid  till  the  shilling  is  paid.*  Lord  John  Russell's 
registration  bill  provides  also  for  the  removal  of  this  improper 
imposition  : 

'  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the  said  act 
contained,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  such  claimant  to  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  or  any  other 
sum  of  money,  upon  giving  notice  of  his  claim.' 

The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  requires  four  provisions  in 
addition  to  proof  of  the  nature  of  premises,  before  a  voter  acquires 
a  perfect  right,  viz.: 

1.  Occupation  for  a  sufficient  time. 

2.  Rating  to  the  poor. 

3.  Payment  of  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 

4.  Residence. 

The  provision  relative  to  residence  and  occupation  for  a  given 
time  before  voting  is  a  useful  and  unobjectionable  one ;  but  the 
clause  requiring  proof  of  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  is  one  of  a 
very  different  character.  If  the  law  does  not  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  rates  by  overseers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  regulation 
is  a  vexatious  one.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that  it 
affords  them  no  facility.  The  assessment  in  parishes  does  not  all 
depend  upon  the  fact  of  registration.  Houses  that  do  not  qualify 
a  man  to  vote,  are  assessed  for  poor  rates.  But  it  is  still  thought 
by  some  good  folk  who  never  trouble  themselves  by  inquiring 
into  such  insignificant  matters,  that  the  clause  in  the  Reform  Act 
is  an  inducement  to  persons  to  pay  their  rates.  Where  the  law  is 
imperative,  and  where  payment  is  inevitable,  the  inducement  is 
unnecessary.  We  object  to  the  law,  because  it  imposes  a  trou- 
blesome and  a  tedious  task  upon  voters,  whereas  every  difficulty, 
as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  removed  out  of  their  path.  The 
proof  of  payment  of  rates  is  not  so  very  smooth  and  easy  a  matter 


*  See  Rogers  on  the  law  and  practice  of  elections. 
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as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Frequently  overseers  appoint  assist- 
ants, and  in  the  confusion  between  the  principal  and  deputy, 
disputes  on  the  subject  of  payment  often  take  place,  which  not 
unfrequently  place  the  franchise  of  some  in  jeopardy.  A  man 
being  bound  to  serve  as  overseer  only  for  one  year^  there  is,  of 
necessity,  a  constant  succession  of  unskilful  and  unpractised  men 
in  office,  who  on  entering  upon  their  duties,  know  as  much  about 
the  mysteries  of  '  parish  business  '  as  they  do  of  logarithms,  and 
just  begin  to  understand  the  matter — when  the  year  expires  ! 
Yet  a  man's  vote  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  !  There  are  many 
tricks,  too,  played  off;  such  as  misdescription,  erasure  of  names, 
&c.,  &c.,  most  of  which  operate  against  the  Liberal  interest,  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  The  overseer  is  associated  with  the 
churchwarden,  and  the  churchwarden  is  the  nominee  of  the  rec- 
tor, who  of  course  is  a  Tory.  The  parish  meetings  are  held  in 
the  parish  church ;  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  Tory  surveil- 
lance over  the  books  ;  and  a  constant  acting  of  Tory  influence 
upon  the  parish  officers.  The  parish  books  must  be  produced  in 
court — time  is  consumed,  if  no  flaw  is  detected.  Yet  all  this  is 
done  for  no  useful  or  constitutional  purpose ;  for  the  obstruction 
of  registration  cannot  be  constitutional.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  who  continues  to  occupy  a  house  to  evade  the  payment  of 
rates.  The  law  is  peremptory  both  with  the  overseer  and  the 
rate-payer.  It  enables  the  overseer  readily  to  compel  payment 
from  his  parishioners  :  and  again  enables  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  exact  punctual  payment  from  the  parish  officers.  The  law 
empowers  justices  of  the  peace  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  sale  of 
the  overseer's  goods  in  case  of  his  failing  to  pay  the  sum  required 
by  the  guardians.  To  assert  after  this,  that  the  clause  in  the 
Reform  Act,  requiring  proof  of  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  is 
necessary  as  an  inducement  to  such  payment,  is  to  defend  a  piece 
of  glaring  injustice  and  palpable  absurdity. 

Lord  John  Russell  proposes  to  repeal  the  clause  requiring 
proof  of  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  which  is  liable  to  objec- 
tions similar  to  those  we  have  just  urged,. but  does  not  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  clause  affecting  poor-rates. 

We  pass  by  the  consideration  of  details  which  may  be  con- 
sidered tedious,  and  come  to  the  seventh  of  the  evils  enumerated. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  revising  baristers  is 
a  subject  of  grave  and  well-grounded  complaint.  One  barrister 
decides  one  way,  another  decides  in  quite  a  different  way.  What 
is  right  in  Exeter  is  wrong  in  York.  Nay,  the  decision  last  year 
is  reversed  this  year :  and  what  between  lawyer  and  objector  one 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  !  The  noble  secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  taken  the  matter  up ;  having  introduced  a 
clause  into  his  registration  bill  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
evil  which  is  deprecated.     The  bill  provides  that  the  judges  shall 
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nominate  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  forty-five  bar- 
risters of  not  less  than  seven  years'  standings,  of  wliom  the  speaker 
shall  appoint  fifteen  to  be  the  revising  barristers  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  take  yearly  circuits,  of  which  fifteen  to  be  marked 
out,  and  the  barristers  to  take  them  in  rotation ;  three  to  be 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeal :  the  judges  and  revising  barristers 
to  hold  their  offices  until  death  or  resignation,  or  until  displaced 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  not  to  hold  office  under  the 
crown,  or  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  be  elected  for  any  place  of 
which  the  barrister  may  have  revised  the  register  of  voters  within 
two  years  before  his  election  :  four  month's  notice  of  the  holding 
of  the  revising  barrister's  court  in  any  place  to  be  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace. 

Before  the  registration  system  can  work  satisfactorily  and  be- 
neficially, the  alterations  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  must 
be  carried  into  effect:  but  still  vigilance  and  persevering  activity 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  franchise  from  the  insidious  hos- 
tility of  those  whose  party  existence  depends  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  it.  We  have  seen  how  fully  awake  the  Tories  are  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  registration  ;  how  vigorously  they  have 
applied  themselves  to  its  details ;  how  effective  and  complete  their 
organization,  for  the  double  purpose  of  disfranchising  their  adver- 
saries and  enfranchising  their  friends:  and  we  have  seen  how 
successful  have  been  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  party  in  the 
legislature,  and  to  weaken  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  Liberals 
must  be  lukewarm  no  more ;  they  must  emulate  the  Tories  in 
sustained  energy ;  they  must  fight  the  battle  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  intelligence,  in  the  registration  courts.  They  must  recollect 
that  the  cause  of  progressive  reform  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  that  strength  is 
derived  from  the  registry  ! 


Art.  VII.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sir  R.  H  .Inglis's 
Motion  for  a  Grant  in  favor  of  Church  Extension.  Tuesday,  June 
30, 1840. 

O  IR  R.  H.  Inglis's  motion,  in  favor  of  Church  Extension,  after 
^^  having  been  put  off  again  and  again,  and  after  having  been 
artfully  modified,  to  make  it,  if  possible,  less  unpalatable,  and  to 
give  it  a  somewhat  greater  chance  of  success,  has  at  length  been 
discussed ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen.  The  Church  of  England  has  once  more  gone  beg- 
ging to  the  nation ;  but  the  nation,  not  thinking  a  mendicant, 
who,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  has  £3,500,000  a-year,  or. 
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according  to  still  better  authorities,  nearly  £5,000,000,  a  very  fit 
object  for  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  Voluntaries,  has  dismissed 
her  without  a  farthing.  How  long  she  will  choose  to  submit 
to  this  humiliation  of  asking  without  receiving,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  hope  of 
a  grant  of  public  money  will,  in  her  estimation,  justify  her  sub- 
mission to  many  an  unpleasant  repulse.  Her  pride  is  strong ;  but 
her  cupidity  is  stronger. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  were  she  to  do  for  herself  what 
she  wishes  Parliament  to  do  for  her !  She  is  well  able  to  do  all 
that  is  really  necessary ;  for  though  neither  Church  nor  Par- 
liament could  lavish  sums  sufficient  to  carry  out  Church  extension 
on  the  absurd  principles  contended  for  by  High  Churchmen — 
namely,  to  provide  churches  and  endow  them  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation, without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  provision  made  by  the 
Voluntaries — nay,  if  we  were  to  act  upon  Sir  R.  Inglis's  '  Eccle- 
'  siastical  Statistics,'  without  deducting  those  who  cannot  go  to 
church  even  if  they  would — children  in  arms,  the  sick,  the 
bed- ridden,  the  deaf,  the  dying,  and  those  who  must  be  left 
at  home  each  service  time  to  take  charge  of  the  house  while  the 
rest  of  the  household  are  at  church ; — although,  we  say,  neither 
Church  nor  Parliament  could  do  this,  the  Church  is  well  able  to 
provide  all  the  additional  accommodation  which  is  neces- 
sary for  that  portion  of  her  members  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  it ;  and  far  more  than  able  to  do  all  that  Parliament,  in  the  pre- 
sent exigencies  of  the  nation,  would  be  likely  to  do  for  her,  were 
it  willing  to  do  anything.  Nay,  she  is  already  doing,  by  her 
inconsistent  adoption  of  the  despised  Voluntary  Principle, — by  her 
appeals  to  the  liberality  of  her  own  members,  far  more  than  she 
could  have  got  from  any  grant  which  even  she  could  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask,  had  she  ventured  to  ask  for  any  specific  sum  at 
all.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  some  years  ago,  that  he  was 
'  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  any  appeal  to  Parliament  for 
'aid  towards  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  country  at  large;' 
and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  well  knows  that  if  anything  at  all  had  been 
given  upon  the  recent  application,  it  must  have  been  very  little. 
But  we  verily  believe  that,  for  the  object  which  many  of  our  High 
Churchmen  have  in  view,  a  small  grant,  a  grant  of  some  £30,000, 
would  have  been  almost  as  acceptable  as  a  large  one ;  we  verily 
believe  that  their  object  in  imploring  such  a  grant,  is  quite  as 
much  to  make  the  nation  do  houjage  to  the  Establishment,  (or,  as 
they  express  it,  'to  acknowledge  the  principle,')  and  to  mortify 
the  Voluntaries,  as  to  secure  the  means  of  religious  instruction  for 
the  destitute  portion  of  the  population.  They  well  know  that,  even 
a  pepper-corn  rent  at  least  establishes  a  legal  claim,  and  is  consi- 
derably better  than  no  rent  at  all. 

Nothing   but  this  will    account  for  the  zeal  with  which   Sir 
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Robert  Inglis  and  his  party  urge  Parliament  to  make  grants, 
which  all  must  feel  convinced  would  be  far  less  in  amount  than 
the  revenues  already  derived  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  Church  herself.  The  erection  and  endowment  of  episcopal 
chapels  on  the  voluntary  principle;  the  support  of  the  ministers 
who  officiate  in  them  ;  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  in  such  places;  the  support  of 
societies,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  poor  clergymen,  not  to 
mention  other  societies  of  a  religious  nature,  cannot  cost  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  less  than  half  a  million  per  annum. 
Is  there  any,  the  faintest  hope,  even  in  the  most  sanguine  church- 
man, of  deriving*  from  Parliament  a  grant  equal  in  amount?  How 
preposterous  then  the  hope  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  Church 
Extension  upon  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  !  To  do  this  would  require  a  grant,  not  of  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  even  of  a 
million  or  two,  but  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  at  least.  The  Church 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  obtaining  such 
a  grant  than  there  is  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or 
of  Magna  Charta. 

And  yet,  except  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  neglected  to  deduct 
from  the  number  stated  to  require  Church  accommodation, 
those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  even  if  they  would,  his 
scheme  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment. His  taking  no  notice  of  the  efforts  of  the  Voluntaries  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  that  theory.  It  is  the  principle  of  an 
Establishment,  that  it  ought  to  provide  that  sort  of  religious  in- 
struction which  it  approves,  for  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  not  physically  incapacitated  to  profit  by  it.  Now, 
if  Parliament  be  not  willing  to  do  this,  the  theory  of  an  Establish- 
ment virtually  fails,  and  its  inefficiency  is  no  longer  doubtful.  It 
is  as  certain  that  Parliament  will  7iot  do  all  this,  as  it  is  that  it  will 
not  repeal  the  laws  against  theft  or  murder. 

But  how  much  more  strikingly  is  the  inefficiency  of  this  prin- 
ciple shown,  when  its  advocates  not  only  cannot  get  all  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  but  cannot  even  get  anything-, — no, 
not  a  farthing.  The  Voluntary  Principle,  as  was  shown  in  the 
article  entitled,  '  The  Voluntary  and  Compulsory  Systems  com- 
'  pared;'* — the  Voluntary  Principle,  including  of  course  what  is 
done  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  Churchmen  themselves,  is  annually 
raising  for  religious  purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  a  revenue  of 
not  less  than  three  millions,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  nearer  three 
millions  and  a  half.  The  Establishment  cannot  wring  from 
Parliament   so   much   as  a   poor  grant  of  some  thirty  or  fifty 
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thousand  pounds !  When  we  consider  these  facts,  there  is 
really  nothing  more  droll  than  the  assertion  that  the  Volun- 
tary Principle  has  signally  failed ;  that  it  may  be  a  very  good 
auxiliary,  but  nothing  more,  and  that  taxation  alone  will  effec- 
tually do  the  business !  However  inadequate  either,  or  both 
may  be,  in  relation  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  population,  it 
is  plain  that  the  one  is  doing  more  and  more,  and  that  the  other  is 
doing  less  and  less ;  that  this  has  been  the  case  for  many  years 
past;  that  the  revenues  of  the  Voluntary  System  are  still  annually 
increasing,  and  that  those  of  the  Compulsory  System  have  di- 
minished to  nothing :  that  the  one  system  is  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
while  the  other  is  daily  becoming  feebler  and  more  decrepid.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  otherwise ;  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  what  the  systems  ought  to  do,  but  about  what  they  do. 
Both  systems  must  ultimately  be  adopted  or  rejected,  as  they  respect- 
ively commend  themselves  to  public  opinion ;  and  if  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  Parliament  be  such,  that  taxation  for  religious  ob- 
jects becomes  no  longer  practicable,  the  Compulsory  System  fails, 
however  ingenious  or  beautiful  it  may  appear.  We  well  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  so  very  fond  of  a  theory  as  to  be  contented 
rather  to  fail  with  that,  than  to  succeed  with  any  other;  just 
as  there  are  some  men  who  would  rather  kill  secundum  artem,  than 
cure  empirically :  who  are  ready  to  say  as  the  doctor  did  of  the 
patient,  who  died  in  spite  of  the  most  scientific  treatment,  'that  he 
'  ought  to  have  recovered.'  '  I  recollect,'  says  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
in  his  lively  paper  on  'Angling,'  (to  which  sport,  though  without 
experience  in  it  or  aptitude  for  it,  he  had  been  beguiled  by  the 
reading  of  old  Izaac  Walton),  '  I  recollect  that  after  toiling,  and 

*  watching,  and  creeping  about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with 

*  scarcely  any  success,  in  spite  of  all  our  admirable  apparatus,  a  lub- 

*  berly  country  urchin  came  down  from  the  hills  with  a  rod  made 
'  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,'as  heaven  shall 
'  help  me !   I  believe  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a  vile 

*  earth-worm ;  and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more  fish  than  we  "had 
'  nibbles  throughout  the  day  !' 

W'e  recommend  this  passage  to  the  diligent  study  of  some  of 
our  High  Churchmen.  The  Voluntary  Principle  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  nothing  better  than  the  booby  here  described ; 
but  if,  '  with  a  few  yards  of  twine,  a  crooked  pin,  and  a  vile  earth- 
'  worm,'  it  can  catch  three  millions  and  a  half  a- year,  while  the 
Compulsory  System,  'with  all  its  admirable  apparatus,'  cannot 
get  even  a  'nibble,'  we  shall  beg  leave  to  think  the  former  by  far 
the  better  angler  of  the  two. 

In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible,  bold  as  the  as- 
sertion may  appear,  to  appeal  to  any  principle  in  aid  of  religion, 
less  efficient  than  that  of  national  taxation,  as  it  is  certainly  im- 
possible to  resort  to  any  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  religion 
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itself,  which,  if  not  voluntary,  is  nothinor.  Of  the  three  millions 
and  a  half  a  year,  which  the  Church  has  for  its  permanent  revenue, 
according-  to  Sir  Harry  Inglis  (although,  as  already  said,  it  is 
nearer  five  millions,)  a  very  small  portion  of  it  has  been  obtained 
by  taxation.  By  far  the  greater  part  was  originally  acquired  by 
voluntary  gifts  or  bequest ;  often  prompted,  it  may  be,  by  blind 
and  mistaken  zeal,  and  sometimes  extorted  from  doting  supersti- 
tion or  terrified  guilt;  but  still  voluntary,  that  is,  uncompelled  by 
law;  voluntary,  as  opposed  to  compulsory;  the  result  of  motives, 
however  unenlightened,  producing  the  conviction  that  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done ;  not  the  result  of  coercion,  producing  the  con- 
viction that  the  thing  niust  be  done,  simply  because  we  cannot 
prevent  it.  Such  was  the  origin  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Govern- 
ment, once  upon  a  time,  diverted  the  greater  part  of  these  funds 
from  their  original  object;  but  this  is  all  it  did,  and  we  need  not 
say  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  transferring  property,  and 
giving  it.  What  has  national  taxation  done  for  the  favored  sect 
during  the  last  twenty  years?  A  great  deal  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  done,  injustice  to  other  denominations,  w-e  fully  admit; 
but  absolutely  nothing  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  Voluntary 
System.  A  grant  of  a  million  and  a  half  has  been  obtained 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  This,  together  with  the  remission 
of  taxes  on  the  materials  used  for  building  churches,  constitute 
absolutely  all  that  Parliament  has  furnished  for  the  direct  propa- 
gation of  religion  during  this  period,  while  the  Voluntary  System 
has  done  considerably  more  than  that  for  every  year  out  of  the 
twenty.  What  can  be  more  farcical  then  than  the  representation 
that,  for  the  adequate  propagation  and  support  of  Christianity, 
nothing  but  national  taxation  will  suffice  ?  The  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciple may  be  insufficient,  but  it  certainly  would  deserve  contempt 
if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  system  of  which  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  only  an  auxiliary. 

It  m.ay  be  argued  that  in  thus  demonstrating  the  inefficiency  of 
the  compulsory  system  we  have  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
Church,  and  given  her  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  she  should 
apply  to  parliament  for  thirty  or  forty  millions  more.  We  admit 
it,  if  the  system  can  be  proved  expedient,  and  the  nation  can  be 
induced  to  adopt  it.  As  long  as  we  doubt  the  one,  we  are  quite 
consistent  in  opposing  all  parliamentary  grants  for  such  objects 
with  might  and  main  ;  and,  as  for  the  other,  if  the  concurrence  of 
the  people  can  be  gained,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  oppose  them 
at  all.  Let  the  Church  apply,  then,  for  the  said  forty  or  fifty 
millions;  w^e  have  no  objection  whatever;  we  rest  satisfied  she 
will  never  obtain  them;  that  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of 
the  system  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  setting  in  stronger  and  stronger  against  it. 
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But  if  our  opponents  choose  to  make  the  facts  on  which  we 
have  insisted  an  argument  for  further  appeals  to  parliament,  let 
them  at  all  events  be  consistent.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  past  inefficiency  of  the  system;  that  it  is  virtually  dying  or  dead. 
The  fact  may  be  denied,  or  it  may  be  admitted ;  if  the  former,  our 
adversaries  may  endeavor  to  show  that  taxation  has  done  more  than 
we  have  stated  for  the  propagation  of  religion  ;  if  the  latter,  they 
may  if  they  will  employ  it  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  appeal 
to  government  to  exercise  a  greater  liberality ;  but  they  cannot 
consistently  admit  and  deny  the  fact  at  the  same  time  :  contend 
that  the  compulsory  system,  which  has  hitherto  done  so  little,  is 
superior  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  yet  extract  from  its  very 
inefficiency  an  argument  for  unlimited  reliance  upon  it.  Even  if 
it  had  been  wholly  untried,  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  it  would 
be,  that  we  waited  the  result  of  an  experiment.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  untried ;  it  has  been  tried,  but  '  found  want- 
'  ing.'  Its  efficiency  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  It  has  been  doing  less  just  when  it  was  required 
to  do  more. 

We  shall  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  late 
debate. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Oxford  is  full  of 
amusing  sophistries,  on  some  of  which,  as  we  are  in  merry  mood, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  In  in- 
troducing the  subject,  the  honorable  member  took  occasion  to 
eulogize  the  motives  of  the  petitioners  for  Church  extension. 
They  were  so  disinterested  !  they  prayed,  not  as  petitioners 
usually  do,  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  but  for  an  increase  of  them ; 
they  prayed  that  parliament  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
the  money  out  of  their  pockets  !  Whether  this  eulogy  be  de- 
served or  not  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  examine  as  soon  as  we 
have  cited  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  himself.  '  What,'  said  the 
honorable  member,  '  was  the  general  character  of  these  petition- 

*  ers  ?  They  did  not  pray  for  relief  from  any  particular  burden, 
'  nor  to  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  exclusive  privilege 

*  — they  did  not  even  pray  for  an  abstract  good,  nor  for  the 

*  cession  of  that  the  obtaining  of  which  would  cost  them  nothino-. 

*  In  all  these  respects  these  petitions  differed  from  the  great 
'mass  of  petitions  ordinarily  presented  to  the  house.  These 
'  petitioners  prayed  for  that  which  they  knew  could  not  be  ob- 
'  tained  without  some  sacrifice  to  themselves.  This  was  a  dis- 
'  tinction  shared  only  by  the  petitions  which  were  presented  some 
'  years  ago  for  the  continuation  of  church-rates — petitions  asking 
'  for  the   continuance   of  that  which  they  knew  to  be  a  burden, 

*  but  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be  a  privilege.  What  did  the 
'petitioners  ask  for?  Increased  accommodation  for  religious 
«  worship — increased  means  of  religious  instruction,  according  to 
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'  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.'  Now  either  the 
worthy  men  here  eulogized  are  willing  to  do  of  their  own  accord 
as  much  as  they  ask  parliament  to  compel  them  to  do,  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are,  tlie  only  difference  which  their  petitioning 
makes  is,  that  they  would  fain  have  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
give,  compelled  to'pay ;  and  how  their  petitioning  that  the  Dis- 
senters may  be  placed  in  this  predicament  is  proof  of  their  disin- 
terestedness is  hard  to  say.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  strange  sup- 
position !  they  are  not  willing  to  do  as  much  without  compulsion 
as  with  it,  or  would  fain  make  up  for  the  deficiences  of  their  own 
benevolence  by  a  tax  on  the  nation  at  large,  we  are  still  at  a 
greater  loss  to  discover  wherein  the  disinterestedness  of  these 
petitioners  is  manifested.  Certainly  it  appears  to  us  that  selfish- 
ness would  be  a  far  more  proper  name  for  it ;  that  sort  of  dis- 
interestedness which  consists  in  putting  one's  hand  into  other 
people's  pockets  we  cannot  say  we  have  any  manner  of  respect 
for.  If,  indeed,  the  petitioners  had  requested  that  they  alone 
might  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  that  those  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  Church  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  we  could 
have  understood  the  encomium  of  the  honorable  member ;  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Churchmen  offer  any  such  petition  as 
this. 

As  to  the  disinterestedness  and  sucli  stuff,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  real  object  of  the  petitioners  is  to  secure  contributions 
from  the  reluctant ;  to  obtain  that  from  the  whole  community 
which  the  whole  community  could  not  be  otherwise  got  to 
give  ?  Who  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  they  have 
any  other  object ;  of  supposing  men  to  petition  parliament  to  be 
graciously  pleased  to  compel  them  to  do  that  which  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  of  their  OM^n  accord  ?  Unless,  indeed,  w^e  are 
to  suppose  that  the  benevolence  of  these  petitioners  is  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  character  that  they  cannot  trust  it  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  though  quite  willing  to  pay  they  cannot  do  it  unless 
forced ;  that  their  benevolent  feelings  will  all  ooze  away  from 
them,  if  the  law  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  their  good  resolutions ; 
and  that  they  fear  after  all  that  they  shall  not  have  the  heart  to 
give  unless  the  necessity  of  paying  a  tax  should  put  it  beyond 
their  choice.  Their  sole  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation. 

The  next  fallacy  worthy  of  notice  is  that  by  which  the  honor- 
able member  endeavors  to  prove  that  as  the  Dissenters  aie  a 
mere  minority^  they  are  to  be  disregarded  by  the  legislature, 
however  large  may  be  the  grants  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
theory  of  the  Established  Church.  We  shall  again  cite  his 
words,  and  then  comment  upon  them.  '  The  Lancashire  returns,' 
says  he,  '  moved  for  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  would  show  how  little 
*  right  the  Dissenters  had  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Esta- 
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'  blislied  Church.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,560,000,  the  total 
'number  not  belonging  to  the  Church  was  281,899.     In  Lanca- 

*  shire,  then,  there  were   three-fourths  of  the   population    who 

*  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  But  he  had  a  higher 
'  authority  still.  Mr.  M'Culloch  states  the  number  of  Dissenters 
« in  England  at  2,700,000,  or  at  most  3,000,000  ;  but,  deducting 

*  tiierefrom  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics '  [are  they  not  Dis- 
senters then  ?],  '  there  would  not  remain  more  than  2,.500,000 
'  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England.  Would  it  then  be  said  that 
'  government  could  not  discharge  its  duties  to  the  people,  to 
'  religion,  and  to  God,  because  a  certain  minority  were  ever  ready 
'  to  thwart  their  operations  ?     Could  any  government  exist  if  it 

*  continued  to  act  on  such  principles  ?  Had  they  not  innumer- 
'  able  instances  in  which  the  will  of  the  minority  was  compelled 
'  to  yield  to  that  of  the  majority  ?  Had  they  not  many  instances 
'  of  men  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  being  compelled  to  pay  for 

*  what  they  might  conscientiously  object  to?' 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  statistical  statements 
of  the  honorable  member  are  worthy  of  implicit  credence.  We 
shall  merely  remark  on  this  point,  that  even  admitting  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  of  England  to  be  numerically  less  than  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  majority  by  claim- 
ing for  the  Establishment  all  that  are  not  avowed  Dissenters. 
The  honorable  member  makes  no  sort  of  deduction  for  the  vast 
numbers,  who  in  this  country,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all,  or  even  for  those  whom  we  should  have  thought  any  church 
would  be  very  glad  not  to  count  amongst  its  members.  But  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  so  nice  ;  criminals  in  our  jails,  the 
pickpockets  and  the  harlots  in  our  streets,  tipplers  of  the  ale- 
bench,  the  fellows  who,  like  the  soldier  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  are  at  any  time  ready  to  confirm  their  attachment  to 
the  Establishment,  and  to  show  their  zeal  for  religion  by  a  pro- 
fane oath,  must  all  be  put  down  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  Church- 
men !  Sir  Robert  is  very  welcome  to  all  the  additions  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  his  sum  total  from  such  sources.  W^e  are 
quite  sure  that  Dissenters  will  not  strive  to  magnify  their  num- 
bers by  any  such  unscrupulous  arithmetic.  Admitting,  however, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  statistics  of  the  honorable  member 
are  perfectly  correct,  the  absuniity  of  his  argument  lies  in  this ; 
that  the  speaker  chooses,  for  his  OM^n  purposes,  to  regard  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  as  if  they  were  the  whole  empire ;  as  though  the  parlia- 
ment represented  them  alone,  and  were  convened  to  legislate  for 
their  sole  benefit.  We  always  thought  that  the  empire  consisted 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  that  the  parliament 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  of  these,  and  to  legislate  for 
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the  benefit  of  tlie  whole  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  the  honor- 
able baronet  were  to  obtain  any  grant  at  all,  he  would  expect  that 
it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  whole  ;  from  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  and  the  CatLolics  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  England.  The  question  of  a  majority  or  minority, 
therefore,  is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  whole  commu- 
i.ity  represented,  not  to  a  part.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  absurd  enough  to  contend 
that  a  measure  ought  to  pass  because  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  Englishmen  for  it  than  against  it,  while  there  was  an  undeni- 
able majority  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  the  representatives  of 
ihe  whole  empire  against  it.  Now  according  to  this,  the  only 
rational  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  are  not  a  minority.  According  to  Sir  lloberi 
himself,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  are  about  three 
millions ;  there  are  three  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
and  more  than  seven  millions  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  England, 
constituting  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  population.  They  are 
as  clearly  all  dissenters  from  the  English  Establishment,  and  yet 
they  are  all  to  be  taxed,  forsooth,  for  the  exclusive  support  of  that 
Establishment ! 

The  shuffling  method  of  argument  now  adverted  to,  our  high 
Churchmen  are  very  fond  of  practising,  and  by  means  of  it  can 
make  out  majorities  and  minorities  just  as  they  please.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  empire  as  one,  and  the  several  religious  commu- 
nities of  which  it  consists  as  forming  one  whole  in  relation  to  the 
legislature,  they  separate  or  combine  them  just  as  the  occasion 
requires,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  consistency  or  common 
sense.  If  we  complain  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  form  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  whole  population  of  that  country,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  any  exclusive  privileges,  then  our  opponents 
are  glad  enough  to  bring  in  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  country,  and  contend  that  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  both  countries  together,  outnumber  the  Catho- 
lics. They  then  choose  to  consider  the  English  and  Irish  as  one, 
simply  because  it  answers  a  present  purpose.  If  the  Dissenters 
petition  to  be  relieved  from  any  grievance,  then  they  dissolve 
the  combination  again,  and  limit  their  survey  to  one  out  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  empire.  The  argument  in  the  present  case  is 
more  shuffling  and  disini.'enuous  because  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  the  proposed  tax  would  fall  only  on  one  portion  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  would  equally  affect  the  whole  of  it ;  the  Catholic  Dis- 
senters of  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Scotland, 
are  directly  implicated  in  the  measure,  and  can  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation  only  because  it  is  convenient  to  leave  them  out. 

But  even  if  England  were  alone  to  be  taxed  for  such  an  object, 
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there  has  certainly  been  no  demonstration  such  as  could  for  a 
moment  justify  a  parliamentary  grant.     Though  Churchmen,  ac- 
cording to_  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  outnumber  the   Dissenters  by  so 
many  millions,  and  though  they  have  been  so  early  in  the  field, 
(long  indeed  before  their  adversaries),  the  number  of  signatures 
attached  to  the  petitions  in  favor  of  Church  extension  amount 
to  little  more  than  two  hundred   thousand,  while  those  from  the 
Dissenters  against  it  amount  to  very  nearly  the  same  number. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis's 
own  admission,  his  petitions  do  not  come  for  the  most  part  from 
the  large  and  influential  towns,  but  principally  from  remote  vil- 
lages and  hamlets;   in  other  words,  not  from  the  places  which 
would  have   told  most,   but  from  which  they  could  most  easily 
be  got ;  nor  from  the  places  which  have  most  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, but  from  those  which  have  least.     Sir   Robert,  indeed,  is 
pleased  ingenuously  to  turn  this  latter  circumstance  into  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  proposal.     He  says  'from  the  large  towns  the 
'  number  of  petitions,  as  compared  with  what  had  come  from  re- 
<  mote  villages,  was  small.     What  was  the  inference  that  he  drew 
'  from  this  ?     That  the  people  most  in  want  of  spiritual  instruction 
'  were  themselves  the  least  sensible  of  it.'     We  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  not  in  all  our  large  towns,  quite  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  sensible  of  the  importance  of  spiritual 
instruction  to  get  up  a  petition  in  favor  of  '  Church  extension  * 
if  they  thought  this  the  best  method  of  providing  it,  and  though 
it  is  very  kind,  no   doubt,  of  our  villages  and  hamlets  to  be  so 
solicitous  about  our  cities  and  large  towns,  we  very  much  question 
whether  a  great  part  of  the  petitioners  knew  precisely  what  they 
were  about  when  they  signed  the  petitions.     The  greater  part,  as 
Sir   Robert  admits,   came  from   hamlets   in  remote  and    thinly 
peopled  districts ;  the  simple  fact  is  that  from  such  quarters  peti- 
tions could  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty,  and  if  those  who 
manufactured  them  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  get  some  up 
ao-ainst  Church  extension  to  morrow,  M'e  have  no  doubt  that  the 
sio-natures  of  the  same  enlightened  subscribers  would  obsequiously 
follow.     Every  body  knows  the  state  of  dependence — little  better 
than  that  of  vassalage — in  which  a  large  portion  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts are  held,  and  that  a  wealthy  rector  or  landlord  can  get  the 
poor  creatures  who  are  dependent  upon  him  to  subscribe  or  vote 
for  anything.     The  gross  ignorance  which  too  often   pervades 
those  districts  ensures  a  still  blinder  submission,  nor  could  the 
honorable  baronet  by  any  possibility  have  referred  us  to  a  set  of 
petitions  to  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  attach  less  importance. 
We  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  legisla- 
ture proceeds  to  impose  a  tax  upon  our  cities  and  large  towns  till 
those  who  are  principally  concerned  manifest  some  solicitude  about 
the  matter.     Even  if  we  restrict  our  view  to  England,  instead  of 
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considerinc^  this  as  a  question  which  stands  in  rehition  to  the 
whole  empire,  a  vast  deal  more  zeal  must  be  manifested,  and  in 
very  different  quarters,  before  the  legislature  could  with  any  face 
make  a  grant  even  of  the  millionth  part  of  a  farthing  ;  and  so 
long  as  they  consider  it,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  question  of  the 
empire,  we  have  no  fear  of  their  making  a  grant  even  of  so  much 
as  that. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  all  those  parts  of  Sir  Robert's  speech 
which  have  any  title  to  be  considered  argument,  if  indeed  any  can 
be   said  to  have  such  title.     There   is   one  passage  more,  how- 
ever, in  which-  the  speaker  affirms  that  he  demands  a  grant  for 
the  '  Establishment,  not  because  it  is  the  state-church  or  the  laiu- 
church,  but  because  it  is  the  authorised  depository  of  divine  truth,'' 
which  is  so  curiously  and  felicitously  rich  in  absurdities,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  laying  it  before  our  readers.     If  the  problem 
were,  'given  so  much  space,  to  determine  how  much  nonsense  could 
be  compressed  into  it,' we  doubt  whether  any  one  could  approximate 
nearer  to  a  solution  than  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  done.     '  He  (Sir 
Robert  Inglis)  asked  support  for  the  Established  Church,  because 
he  believed  it  was  the  true  church.  He  asked  it,  because  it  had  been 
recognised  as  the  true  church.     The  sovereign  on  the  throne  had 
recognised  it ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  law-church, 
a  parliamentary  church,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  these 
were  very  odd  terms  to  be  used  by  any  persons  calling  themselves 
good  subjects.    He  thought  it  very  strange  that  it  should  be  made 
matter  of  reproach,  because  the  church  was  a  law-church,  or  a 
parliamentary  church.     But  he  did  not  ask  support  for  it  because 
it  was  either  a  law-church,  or  a  parliamentary  church,  but  because 
it  was  the  true  church.     They  had  established  it,  and  they  were 
not  at  liberty,  as  the  honorable  member  for  Kilkenny  had  assumed 
by  his  amendment,  to  consider  it  now  as  an  open  question,  whether 
they  would  have  a  church  establishment  or  not.     The  argument 
on  which  the  honorable  member's  amendment  was  founded  was, 
that  a  church  establishment  was  a  very  fitting  thing,  perhaps,  in 
those  times  when  men  were  compelled  by  statute  to  go  to  church, 
but  that  statute  having  been  repealed,  they  ought  to  withhold 
from  that  church  all  the  pre-eminence  it  at  present  possessed,  and 
take  from  it  its  existing  means,  instead  of  adding  to  them.     But 
he  begged  to  tell  that  honorable  member  that  the  church  was 
no  voluntary  assembling  together  of  the  people.     It  was  no  asso- 
ciation formed  at  hap-hazai-d,  and  that  might  be  dissolved  as  readily 
as  it  was  originally  instituted.     On  the  contrary,  the  Church  was 
the  authorised  depository  of  the  divine  law.     As  such,  he  asked 
for  it  their  support,  and  as  such  they  ought  to  give  it  their  support. 
He  did  not  ask  for  that  support  in  reference  to  any  proportion  of 
the  population  belonging  to  this  creed  or  that.   True,  he  had  re- 
ferred to  numbers,  not  because  he  regarded  numbers  as  of  any 
VOL.  vm.  Q 
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'  value  among  the  elements  of  his  calculation,  but  because  he  knew 
'  it  was  a  popular  argument  brought  against  him,  and  those  who 
'  thought  with  him  on  this  subject.  He  thought,  however,  it  was 
'  an  argument  perfectly  untenable,  even  for  the  purpose  for  which 
'  it  was  urged  on  the  other  side.  His  views  were  irrespective  of 
'  numbers.     He  believed  that  numbers  were  with  him,  but  it  was 

*  not  on  that  account  that  he  appealed  to  the  house  for  support.   It 

*  was  because  the  Church  was  founded  in  truth.     Truth  was  one ; 

*  error  was  manifold.' 

To  call  the  Establishment  a  law-church,  or  a  state-church,  is 
enough,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  to  involve  a  man's  loyalty 
in  suspicion !  Yet  what  is  it  else,  so  far  as  it  is  an  Establish- 
ment? Its  system  of  doctrines,  and  its  system  of  policy  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  considering  it  apart  from  its  connection  with  the 
state ;  but  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  Establishment,  it  is  a  law-church  or 
a  state-church  ;  just  as  the  Presbyterian  establishment  is  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  Lower  Canada. 

We  should  have  thought,  if  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  could  be  construed  into  suspicion  of  disloyalty  it  would 
be  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  a  law-church,  or  a  state-church. 

Opinions  as  to  the  intrinsic  truth  or  error  of  the  system  itself 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  loyalty,  unless  in- 
deed it  be  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  believe  that  to  be  necessarily 
true  which  our  governors  tell  us  is  so ;  a  doctrine,  no  doubt,  very 
acceptable  to  our  high-churchmen.  But  possibly  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet means  that,  as  it  is  a  law-church  or  a  state-church,  it  is  trea- 
son to  wish  it  were  otherwise.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  has  chosen 
an  odd  way  of  expressing  himself,  while,  even  upon  such  an  inter- 
pretation, his  statement  is  not  a  whit  less  remote  from  common 
sense.  If  to  question  any  thing  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and 
to  seek  an  alteration,  be  a  mark  of  disloyalty,  there  will  be  dis- 
loyalty enough.  There  is  no  abuse  whatever  that  has  been  cor- 
rected, but  what  has  at  some  period  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Sheep-stealing,  at  one  time,  was  a  capital  crime; 
and  king,  lords,  and  commons,  were  alike  pleased  to  think  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  hung  for  it.  But  we  never  heard  that  to  seek, 
by  constitutional  methods,  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  duty  of  a  subject.  It  is  just  as  little  inconsistent  with 
such  duty,  to  seek,  by  the  same  methods  (that  is,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  itself),  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  No 
abuse  could  ever  be  reformed,  no  improvement  ever  effected,  if  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  denied. 

However  offensive  to  a  high-churchman  may  be  the  language 
that  the  church  is  only  a  law-church  or  a  state-church,  they  may 
depend  upon  it  the  people  of  England  will  never  view  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  an  establishment,  in  any  other  light.  We  know  how  offended 
George   III.  v/as  at  Paley  for  saying  that  the  'divine  right  of 
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*  kings  was  much  the  same  as  the  divine  right  of  constables ;'  the 
doctrine  that  the  estabhshment,  as  such,  is  merely  a  law-church 
or  a  state-church,  is  doubtless  equally  unpalatable  to  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

He  further  tells  us  that  it  is  '  not  a  law-church  or  a  state-church, 
'/or  it  is  the  authorised  depository  of  divine  truth.'     Authorised 
by  what  ?     By  the   State,  or  the  law  to  be  sure,  which  has  in 
the  same  manner  authorised  Presbyterianism  to  be  the  religion 
in  Scotland  and  Catholicism  to  be  the  religion  in  Lower  Canada. 
If  he  affirms  that  the  Bible  has  itself  authorised  the  State  to  re- 
gard the   Church   of  England  as  the  only  depository  of  divine 
truth,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  it ;  and  the 
same  chapter  and  verse  would  of  course  serve  to  show  that  the 
State  has  been  guilty  of  direct  rebellion  against  God  in  recog- 
nising any  other  form  of  religion.     Sir   Robert  further  tells  us 
that  '  truth  is  one,  error  is  manifold,'  and  he  leaves  us  in  no  mat- 
ter of  doubt  as  to  what  system  he  considers  to  be  exclusively 
truth.  Yet  the  State  has  established  different  systems  of  religion  in 
differentparts  of  the  empire,  so  that  even  upon  Sir  Robert's  showing 
it  has  done  w^ong  twice  as  often  as  it  has  done  right.     We  won- 
der whether  it  is  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  speak  of  the  '  Kirk  of 
'  Scotland'  as  the  law-church,  or  the  state-church.     If  so,  even  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  must  be  a  rebel,  for  even  he  can  believe  it  to  be 
nothing  more  as  long  as  he  maintains  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  alone  in  the  right.     But  enough,  and  more   than   enough  of 
these  absurdities. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  a  more  permanent  form  than 
they  can  well  be  in  a  common  newspaper,  and  we  should  accordingly 
be  glad  to  reprint  them  entire,  if  our  space  would  permit.  We 
must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baines,  which 
contains  so  many  important  facts  that  we  shall  give  it  with  as 
little  abridgment  as  possible.  These  speeches  afford  a  happy 
indication  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  the  legislature 
itself.  W'^e  rejoice  to  see  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  have  attained  clear  notions  of  what  the  volun  ■ 
tary  principle  really  is,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  them. 

*  IMr.  Baines  said  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Church-extension,  hut  to  inquire  into  the  desti- 
tution complained  of,  and  the  appropriate  remedy  for  that  destitution. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  10,742,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  defects  which  cripple  the  energies  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  large  and  populous  districts  of  the  kingdom  is  the  w^ant 
of  churches  and  ministers,  and  the  following  facts  would  illustrate  this 
position. 

Q  2 
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That  in   the  34  parishes   of  the  metropolis  there  is  a 

population  of     .......         .     1,137,000 

And  church-room  for  only       ......         101,682 

In  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  are  38  parishes  (principally 

in  Lancashire)  with  a  population  of  ...        816,000 

And  church-room  for  only      ......  97,700 

Or  about  one-eighth. 

In  20  parishes  and  districts,  each  with  a  population  of 
10,000  at  least,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  there  is  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  ......         402,000 

With  church-accommodation  for  only        ....  48,000 

The  proportion  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one-thirtieth. 

And  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  are  16 

parishes  or  districts,  with  an  average  population  of         .         235,000 

Church-room  for  about  ......  29,000 

The  proportion  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one  fourteenth. 

From  these  reports  there  appears  to  be  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  ac- 
commodation for  public  worship  in  all  the  populous  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  as  far  as  the  Church   Commissioners  are  concerned,  it 
was  perfectly  proper  that  they  should  present  these  statements,  but 
when  parliament  is  called  upon  to  legislate,  not  for  a  sect,  but  for  a 
nation,  it  behoves  them  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  inquiry,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  real  deficiency.     According  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Ecclesiastical   Commissioners,  there   are  10,742  parishes   in  England 
and  Wales,  and  from  the  population  returns  of  1831,  we  learn  that 
there  are 

8,000  parishes  with  a  population  varying  from  10  in- 
dividuals to         ......         .  1 ,000 

2,430,  with  a  population  from  ....     1,000  to  5,000 

200  •         .         .  5,000  to  10,000 

110,  above 10,000 

Each  of  these  parishes  contains  a  parish  church,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  10,000  of  them  at  least  have  ample  church  accommoda- 
tion, while  in  many  of  the  parishes  where  the  population  exceeds  5,000 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  deficient  supply  ;  but  even  in  those  selected 
by  the  Commissioners,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  the 
deficiency  is  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  these  reports  might  seem 
to  indicate.  Let  us  next  inquire  as  to  the  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts  selected  by  the  Commissioners,  and  first  of  the  metro- 
politan parishes,  with  their  population  of  1,137,000,  and  in  which 
there  are  now  1 94  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  which  afford  accom- 
modation to  126,480  persons ;  and  256  chapels,  not  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  will  accommodate  an 
equal  number  of  hearers.  So  that  in  reality  there  is  double  the  quan- 
tity of  accommodation  for  religious  worship  to  that  stated  by  the  Church 
Commissioners. 
Of  the  38  districts  in  Lancashire  in  the  diocese  of 

Chester,  with  a  population  of  ...  816,000 

There  is  church  room  for  ....     97,700 

Chapel  accommodation  .....     97,700 

195,400 
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In  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  are  68  parishes,  containing  320 
cluirches  and  Episcopal  chapels,  and  530  chapels  not  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 


LIVERPOOIi. 

Episcopal  churches  and  chapels  .... 

Other  places  of  worship       ...... 

The  estimate  of  average  attendance  is  as  follows 

In  the  Establishment  ...... 

Dissentino;  congregations        ....     38,000 

Roman  Catholics  (communicants)  .         .     12,000 


Population,  168,175. 

This  return  nearly  corresponds  with  that  made  by  the 
town-clerk  of  Liverpool,  and  is  independent  of  Sunday 
School  scholars,  of  whom  there  are  belonging  to  the 
Church  .  .  . 

To  the  Dissenters,  Methodists,  and  Catholics 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

Population,  272,761. 


29 
46 


45,000 

50,000 
95,000 


6.000 
13,000 


29  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment 
71  chapels  not  of  the  Establishment     . 


Accommodation . 
33,000 
43,700 


76,700 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

In  the  borough  of  IManchester. 


25  schools  of  the  Established  Church 
61  schools  not  of  the  Establishment 


In  the  town  of  Leeds  there  are — 

Churches  .... 

Independent  chapels 
Catholics  .... 

Wesleyan  INIethodists 
IMethodists  not  Wesleyans 
JNIiscellaneous  .         .         .         . 


Scholars. 

• 

■                 • 

10,000 

• 

•                 • 

22,909 

33,196 

Accommodation. 

9     .. 

, 

13,235 

6     .. 

6,030 

2     .. 

1,630 

7    .. 

11,160 

9     .. 

4,980 

5     .. 

2,696     . 

.       26,496 

29 


39,731 


As  appears  from  the  statistical  returns  made  in  the  year  1839 : — 

Population,  82,121. 
In   the  Sheffield  Union  there   is   church  and  chapel   accommodation, 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Poor-law  Union  in  1838, 
as  follows  : — 
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Churches.  Accommodation, 

In  Sheffield  .         .         .         .     8     ..  H,170 

Attencliffe  and  Brightside      .  .     1      . .  2,000 

Handsworth  .         .         .         .     1      . .  600 

—10  13,770 

Dissenting  places. 

In  Sheffield  .         .         .         .  18     . .  16,005 

Attencliffe  and  Brightside       .         .     8     . .  3,520 

Handsworth  .         .         .         .     4     ,,  1,080 


sa 


20,695 
34,465 


Population,  71,720. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Return  made  by  the  Town  Clerk  to  Parliament. 
Churches         .  .         .  .         .5 

Dissenting  chapels  .  .  .23 

These  five  churches  are  estimated  to  contain  .  .  5,800 

And  the  Dissenting  chapels  .....  12,000 

17,800 
Population,  56,680, 
Exclusive  of  6,726  Sunday-school  scholars :  of  whom  1,678  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  5,048  to  the  Dissenters. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  are 

17  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  ac- 
commodating ......     23,600    persons. 

44  chapels  not  of  the  Establishment,  which  accom- 
modate    ........     31,100       „ 


54,700 

The  population  of  Birmingham,  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
amounted  to  146,986,  and  it  has  since  increased  considerably. 

There  are  15  Sunday-schools  of  the  Establishment  giving  instruction 
to  4,565  scholars. 

There  are  41  Sunday-schools  not  of  the  Establishment,  giving  in- 
struction to  12,101  scholars. 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  accommodation  at  public 
worship  in  the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  no 
means  so  deficient  as  the  House  will  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  Church  Commissioners,  upon  which  the  lion,  baronet 
wishes  the  House  to  legislate.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  with  similar  results,  and,  I  must  say,  that  within  my 
own  experience,  I  scarcely  ever  knew  an  instance  of  any  family,  poor 
or  rich,  who  had  a  desire  to  attend  a  place  of  religious  worship,  and 
who  showed  that  desire  by  their  conduct,  that  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining accommodation,  and  who  did  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation of  the  old  divines,  that  '  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.' 
The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  this  country  are  most  reprehensibly  defi- 
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cient,  but  according  to  the  best  calculations  made  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  church  and  chapel  accommodation  for  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  niimber  of  the  population,  and  of  that  accommodation  nearly  one 
half  is  furnished  by  the  Dissenters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  year  1838,  returns  were  made  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  from  246  Unions,  comprehending  something  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  These  returns 
have  not  yet  been  laid  before  parliament,  and  they  are  described  as  not 
very  accurate  in  their  details,  but  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  following 
results  : — 

RETURNS    MADE    TO    THE    POOR-LAW    COMMISSIONERS    IN    1838. 

Churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishments  .  4,300  in  246  Unions. 
Dissenting  places,  probably  including  licensed 

rooms         .......     4,900 

Accommodation  in  churches,  &c.  for    .         .  1,730,000 

Ditto  in  Dissenting  and  other  chapels  not  of  the 

Establishment,  for 1,530,000 

In  order  to  show  what  has  been  effected  by  the  various  classes  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  to  supply  the  people  of  this  country  with  religious 
instruction,  and  at  Avhat  cost  they  have  effected  that  object,  it  may  be 
stated  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  number 
of  dissenting  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  upwards  of  8,000, 
as  follows  : 

Conofregations. 
Congregationalists  or  Independents         .         2,060 
Baptists  ......     1,460 

Presbyterians       .....  62 

3,582 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  .  .     3,720 

Calvinistic  Methodists  .  .  .  .  130 

Welsh  Methodists 640 

8,072 

Exclusive  of  500  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  453  Home  Missionary 
stations,  and  a  vast  number  of  rooms  licensed  for  preaching.  The  cost 
of  erecting  these  chapels,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
stood,  has  varied  from  500/.  to  10,000/.,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  at  an 
average  of  1,000/.  each,  making  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  £8,000,000 

The  stipends  paid  to  Dissenting  ministers  by  their  congre- 
gations, vary  from  80/.  to  400/.  a-year,  and  average  150/. 
each,  making  in  the  whole  .....     £1,200,000 

Thecontributions  to  the  poor  of  their  respective  congregations, 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  expenses  of  places  of  public 
worship,  with  their  theulogical  seminaries,  and  contribu- 
tions to  INIissionary  and  other  religious  Societies,  and  to 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  their  Sunday  and 
day-schools,  is  estimated  at  .....        800,000 

Making  in  the  whole  an  expenditure  of  .  .  2,000,000 
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So  that  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  not  of  the  Established 
Church,  after  having  expended  from  eight  to  nine  millions  sterling,  in 
building  places  of  worship  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  impose  upon  themselves  a  voluntary  tax  of  two  millions 
a-year  for  one  of  the  noblest  objects  by  which  man  can  be  actuated, 
namely,  a  desire  to  impart  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  that  without  receiving  or  asking  from  the  State,  or  from  the 
Church,  any  part  of  the  revenues.     If  these  be  facts,  and  they  are  in- 
controvertible, I  would  ask  this  House  if  it  is  Avise,  or  if  it  is  just,  to 
force  from  those  who  do  so  much  of  their  own  free-will,  contributions 
for  the  erection  of  edifices,  and  for  the  support  of  ministers,  to  whose 
doctrine  or  discipline  they  have  conscientious  objections  ?     As  to  the 
quality  of  instructions  given  by  the  Dissenters  to  that  part  of  the  peo- 
ple who  choose  to  receive  at  their  hands  religious  knowledge,  I  shall 
only  say  this,  that  such  is  the  effect  of  that  instruction,  that  very  rarely 
indeed  are  dissenters  to  be  found  either  in  your  prisons  or  your  work- 
houses.    From  the  first  they  are  kept  by  the  cultivation  of  religious 
habits  and  moral  principles,  and  from  the  last  by  that  prudence  which 
is  inculcated  upon  them  in  their  youth,  and  which  regulates  their  con- 
duct in  their  riper  years.      It  was  totally  unnecessary — it  would  be  a 
total  waste  of  the  public  money — to  provide  religious  accommodation 
for  all  the  people.     Many  would  not  go  to  church  even  if  it  were 
brought  home  to  them  ;  there  were  many  who  could  not  attend,  and  a 
very  large  class  who  would  attend  their  own  chapels.      The  right  hnn. 
baronet  had  spoken  in  a  manner  that  was  very  unwarrantable  of  the 
Dissenters — it  was  a  course  which  he  would  not  follow,  because  he 
thought  the  example  a  bad  one.      Was  he  aware  that  the  Dissenters 
had  expended  a  sum  of  eight  millions  in  the  erection  of  places  for  pub- 
lic worship  ?      Now,  all  those  places  were  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  people  religious  truths ;  they  annually  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
two  millions  for  religious  purposes.     They  did  not  come  to  the  House, 
and  demand  a  sum  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.     Nor  did  they  say 
that  the  funds  of  the  Church  were  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of 
the  whole  people,  which  was  the  fact ;  and  that  now  it  did  not  give  in- 
struction to  more  than  half.      They  had  a  right,  then,  to  complain  of 
the  hardship  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  wanted  to  throw  upon  them. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  Church.      He 
stated  it  at  3,400,000/.     He  took  that  from  the  returns  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.     They  were  very  inaccurate.     Let  them  look 
at  the  returns  made  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  and  they  would  find 
that  the  amount  was  not  less  than  5,000,000/.     These  were  very  dif- 
ferent sums.     It  was  the  richest  Church  in  the  world.     He  confessed 
he  did  not  know  any  richer  Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  world. 
Wliy,  then,  did  they  come  and  ask  the  House  to  take  the  contributions 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  Dissenting  England, 
for  the  extension  of  that  rich  church  }    Why  put  their  hands  into  their 
empty  pockets   in  order  to  give  their  money  to  those  who  were   so 
wealthy  }     The  hon.  baronet  had  boasted  much  of  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  upon  the  subject.     Now  he  fully  believed  that  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  meeting; 
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they  were  all  hole  and  corner  petitions ;  they  were  sent  from  London 
to  about  10^000  parishes,  and  only  2,000  had  been  returned,  with  an 
average  of  from  60  to  70  signatures.  The  Churchmen  had  had  a 
twelvemonth  start  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  yet  their  petitions, 
public  petitions,  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  in  number,  and  with  more 
signatures.  Had  the  First-Fruits  and  Tenths  been  applied  in  a  proper 
manner  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  they  would  have  had  enough  of 
Church  accommodation  in  every  parish  in  England.  (Cheers.)  'I'he 
misapplication  of  that  fund  had  led  to  all  their  difficulties.  The  lion, 
gentleman  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley  at  the  late  general 
election,  to  the  eifect  that  the  wealth  of  the  Church  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  raise  small  benefices,  and  that  pluralities  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  he  therefore  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  vote  against  the  motion 
of  the  right  hon  baronet,  as  he  had  acknowledged  that  there  was  enciigh 
of  wealth  in  the  Church  to  supply  the  present  destitution.  There  was 
another  source  of  revenue;  the  Church  leases  might  be  made  service- 
able for  extension,  as  it  seemed  now  settled  that  they  were  not  to  be 
made  available  for  the  extinction  of  Church-rates.  In  the  borough  of 
Leeds,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  40,000/. 
had  been  contributed  towards  Church-extension.  That  was  an  exam- 
ple that  ought  to  be  followed,  and  then  such  a  demand  as  was  made  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  unnecessary.  Let  the  House  also  look 
at  what  had  been  done  in  the  metropolis  in  answer  to  the  almost  divine 
call  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  build  fifty  churches.  He  hoped  the 
Church  would  go  on  in  such  a  good  -work,  and  he  trusted  the  Dissenters' 
exertions  would  be  increased  also,  and  no  call  upon  the  people  of  so 
unjust  a  character  would  be  rendered  necessary.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  and  consider  what  was  the  destitution  of  the  Church  ac- 
commodation, and  what  were  the  means  of  the  Church,  before  they 
made  so  enormous  a  demand  upon  a  bankrupt  Exchequer  as  1 0,000,000/. 
for  that  was  the  amount  stated  to  be  necessary  by  that  warm  Church- 
extensionist,  the  Rev.  B.  Noel,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
said,  '  ]\Iy  lord,  give  us  2,000  churches.' 

Even  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  highly  valuable  as  in- 
dicating the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  government  to  comply  with 
any  such  demands  as  those  of  the  member  for  Oxford,  and  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Church  of  England  itself  by  the  better  management  of  its  own 
revenues.  It  also  contains  a  distinct  admission  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  '  especially  adapted  to  the  present  times,  and  that  it  is 
specially  the  mode  of  the  present  day.'  He  assures  us,  moreover, 
that  it  is  '  not  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  mode  ;'  certainly  not, 
for  it  is  the  same,  and  nothing  that  Lord  John  Russell  says  proves 
the  contrary.  He  tells  us  that  '  in  former  times,  M'hen  property 
'  was  entirely  confined  to  a  few  hands,  when  there  was  immense 
'  property  belonging  to  the  few,  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
'  was  a  wretched  vassalry,  then  these  great  persons  contributed,  out 
'  of  their  great  means  to  the  support  of  the  Church.     Now,  how- 
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*  ever,  there  is  a  different  state  of  society,  and  every  person  contri- 
'  butes  sums,  little  in  amount,  but  by  which  considerable  funds  are 
'  raised,  and  thus  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  churches, 
'  and  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  religious  instruction.'  This 
is  a  correct  representation,  but  the  contrast  is  not  between  the 
compulsory  and  the  voluntary  system,  but  between  different  moc?es 
of  the  voluntary  system  itself.  The  large  sums  of  the  few  in  an- 
cient times,  and  the  small  contributions  of  the  many  in  modern 
times  were  alike  voluntary.  As  we  have  already  asserted,  the 
bulk  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  was,  in  its 
origin,  voluntary.  But  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading.  It 
shows^  that  Avhile  the  present  government  is  in  power,  or  any  go- 
vernment animated  by  similar  principles,  there  is  not  much  chance 
that  the  project  of  '  Church-extension '  will  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  Dissenters  if  any  government  whatever 
taxes  the  people  to  the  amount  of  a  single  shilling  for  any  such 
object.  They  have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  have  not  also  the  will.  There  are  three  things 
which  make  the  demands  of  the  church  especially  unjust ;  the  first 
is,  that  as  the  richest  church  in  the  world,  enjoying  a  revenue  of 
little,  if  anything  short  of  five  millions  a-year,  it  ought  to  provide 
amply  for  the  religious  destitution  of  its  own  members.  The  second 
is,  that  even  if  it  were  less  opulent,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  put 
its  hands  into  the  pockets  of  men  who,  like  the  Dissenters,  have 
voluntarily  done  so  much  to  supply  its  own  lack  of  service.  The 
third  is,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Church  towards  us  entitles 
it  to  anything  except  our  gratitude.  Its  insolent  tone,  its  arrogant 
demands,  the  inveteracy  with  which  it  urges  all  its  claims,  and 
retains  every  vestige  of  mischievous  power,  its  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions for  church-rates,  its  frequent  resort  to  distraint  and  imprison- 
ment, all  loudly  proclaim  the  folly  of  extending  its  means  of  in- 
sulting and  wronging  us.  If,  with  the  recollection  that  John 
Thorogood  has  been  in  gaol  nearly  two  years  for  not  paying  a 
rate  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Dissenters  can  quietly  suffer 
the  Church  to  tax  them  just  that  she  may  perpetuate  and  multiply 
the  wrong,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  not  the  men  we  take 
them  for ;  if  they  suffer  this,  we  shall  expect  to  find  them  in  due 
time  subscribing  for  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  with  a  prayer  that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  apply  it  vigorously  to  their  nonconforming  shoulders. 
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Art.  VIII.  Proceedings  of  the  General  Anti-slavery  Co7wention  held 
in  London,  1840.  [Reports  of  the  Sun,  Patriot,  and  Anti-slavery 
Reporter.] 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  the  authenticated  statement  which 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  prepared, 
we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  papers — we  may  name  the  Sun  and  the  Patriot,  as  con- 
taining the  most  extended  notices — to  present  to  our  readers  an 
immediate  account  of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  assemblies  ever  convened.  We 
are  aware  that  errors  are  unavoidably  incidental  to  newspaper  re- 
ports ;  but  those  now  before  us  will  sufficiently  serve  our  present 
purpose,  as  on  the  one  hand  of  undoubted  substantial  accuracy, 
and  on  the  other  susceptible  of  amendment  where  their  correct- 
ness may  fail.  The  greater  comparative  utility  of  a  prompt  notice 
of  the  subject  will  fully  justify  our  determination. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  formation  of 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1839,  was  early  noticed 
in  this  journal,  and  commended  to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic*  in 
a  manner  which  it«  subsequent  proceedings  have  amply  justified. 
With  this  Society  has  originated  the  scheme  of  a  gathering  which 
has  created  a  lively  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has 
produced  ^  sensation,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  of  no  slight  in- 
tensity, even  in  a  city  so  wearied  with  excitements  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire.  A  suggestion  casually  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  the  seed  of  this  noble  movement. 
The  idea  was  promptly  taken  up,  and,  meeting  with  general  con- 
currence, it  was,  after  short  but  sufficient  deliberation,  converted 
into  an  element  of  action.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  a 
circular  address  was  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  taking  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  inviting  the  friends  of  the  slave  in  every  land  to  assem- 
ble in  London  in  the  month  of  June,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  deliberations,  and  devising  and  adopting  measures,  condu- 
cive to  the  great  object  of  extinguishing  universally  both  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  In  this  paper  the  committee  were  careful — 
as  they  have  been  in  all  their  documents — to  exhibit  prominently 
that  distinguishing  principle  of  their  constitution  which  restrains 
them  to  the  use  of  moral,  religious,  and  other  pacific  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end  ;  and  this  with  the  very  proper  view, 
of  course,  of  providing  against  the  contingent,  and  otherwise  very 
possible  introduction  of  questions  involving  the  use  of  armed  force. 
In  papers  subsequently  issued,  the  committee  explained  their  wish 
that  the  parties  attending  the  convention  should,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  delegates  from  anti-slavery  bodies;  reserving  to  themselves, 

*  Sec  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  vi.  }>.  313. 
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of  necessity,  the  power  of  admitting  other  persons,  whose  presence 
might  be  useful  or  important  to  the  proceedings. 

The  announcement  of  this  design  created  a  wide  and  lively  in- 
terest, not  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  in  France,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
it  had  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  hearts  of  abolitionists  throughout 
the  world.  It  was  not  so  much  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  that 
they  saw  so  clearly  what  they  M^ould  have  to  do  as  they  did  after- 
wards ;  but  they  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  a  scattered 
body^  existing  as  insulated  individuals,  or  as  scarcely  less  insulated 
societies,  in  distant  regions  of  the  world ;  but  that  at  length  they 
were  to  be  one,  manifestly  united  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and 
practically  assured  of  each  other's  love,  co-operation,  and  support. 
As  a  matter  of  generous  impulse,  at  least,  if  not  of  rigorous  calcu- 
lation, it  was  certain  to  all  that  such  an  assemblage  could  not  be 
without  important,  beneficial,  and  lasting  results.  The  honorable 
enthusiasm  which  was  thus  kindled  in  many  hearts  awoke  also  the 
lyre  of  a  transatlantic  bard  *  not  meanly  gifted  with  the  fire  of 
poesy,  to  whom  we  are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
our  critical  homage,  and  from  whom  we  shall  again  quote  before 
we  have  done. 

'  Yes,  let  them  gather  ! — Summon  forth 

The  pledged  philanthropy  of  Earth, 

From  every  land  whose  hills  have  heard 
The  bugle-blast  of  Freedom  waking; 

Or  shrieking  of  her  symbol-bird 

From  out  his  cloudy  eyrie  breaking. 

Where  Justice  hath  one  worshipper. 

Or  Truth  one  altar  built  to  her  ; 

Where'er  a  human  eye  is  weeping 

O'er  wrongs  which  Earth's  sad  children  know. 

Where'er  a  single  heart  is  keeping 

Its  prayerful  watch  with  human  woe ; 

Thence  let  them  come,  and  greet  each  other. 

And  know  in  each  a  friend  and  brother  !' 

As  the  period  which  had  been  fixed — the  12th  of  June — drew 
near,  the  interest  attached  to  this  unexampled  gathering  rose  to  a 
great  height.  Intelligence  had  been  received  that  a  numerous 
body  of  delegates,  comprehending  men  of  the  first  eminence, 
might  be  expected  from  the  United  States ;  that  the  anti-slavery 
societies  formed  in  the  emancipated  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  had  made  similar  appointments,  in  which  were  included  the 
Rev.  W.  Knibb — a  man  whom  the  enemies  of  negro  happiness 
will  not  permit  to  be  obscure — and  some  persons  who  had  recently 
been  slaves ;  that  there  M^ould  be  present  various  gentlemen  who, 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  some  cases  by  official  situation,  had  be- 

*  J.  G.  Whit  tier.     Lines  entitled  The  World's   Convention,  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  Rcpoi-ter,  Maicli  25,  1840. 
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come  possessed  of  large  stores  of  new  and  important  information ; 
and  finally,  that  the  originator  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
England,  the  venerated  Thomas  Clarkson,  would,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age  and  weak  health,  become  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention. Who  could  resist  so  many  attractions  ?  Who  that  loved 
his  species  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  such  an  assembly?  The 
anti-slavery  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  some  bodies 
not  strictly  anti-slavery  but  sufficiently  akin  to  it,  did  their  part 
nobly  in  the  appointment  of  delegates ;  and  the  committee  were 
besieged  with  applications  for  the  admission  of  other  gentlemen, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  interest  they  took  in  the  proceedings. 
The  number  of  persons  expected  to  assemble,  their  several  appoint- 
ments having  been  reported  to  the  committee,  was  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  ;  of  which  number  about  a  hundred  were  prevented 
by  various  causes  from  fulfilling  their  design.  The  convention 
actually  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  seven  gentlemen.  Of  these 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  from  different  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ;  and  fifty-two  from  the  colonies  or  from  foreign 
countries.  Forty  delegates  represented  the  several  American  anti- 
slavery  societies  ;  and  three  the  French  anti-slavery  committee. 
In  addition  to  this  general  statement,  we  can  scarcely  content 
ourselves  without  putting  on  record  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  persons  who  formed  part  of  this  assembly ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  to  stop  makes  us  forbear  and 
we  leave  such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  in  this  matter  to  con- 
sult the  list  of  delegates  as  printed  in  the  papers  before  us.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  were  all  determined  friends  of  freedom,  and 
honest  lovers  of  their  kind ;  and  in  this  respect  the  elite  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came. 

Of  the  many  anxious  days  spent  by  the  committee  in  making 
the  various  arrangements  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  entertain- 
ment of  so  many  friends,  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  such  important 
proceedings,  we  shall  say  nothing,  beyond  bearing  our  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  general  care  and  skill  which  were  exercised 
throughout.  We  pass  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  The 
place  selected  for  it — and  it  was  well  chosen  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged —  was  Freemasons'  Hall.  From  one  of  the  papers 
before  us  we  take  the  following  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
convention. 

'  The  Hall  was  densely  occupied  with  delegates,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies  (including  a  band  of  distinguished  female  abolitionists 
from  the  United  States)  as  spectators,  before  the  appointed  hour  on 
Friday ;  and  shortly  after  it  the  venerable  Clarkson  entered,  supported 
by  William  Allen,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  an  American  delegate,  to  open 
the  convention,  and  to  be  installed  as  its  president.  The  sight  of  this 
hoary  champion  of  freedom  was  deeply  affecting.  Bowed  down  and 
trembling  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  seemed  to  claim  the  sympa- 
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thy  due  to  the  feeble ;  while  the  remembrance  of  his  unbending  prin- 
ciples and  unfailing  constancy  strangely  blended  with  this  feeling  the 
admiration  due  to  a  hero.  The  convention  received  him  standing,  with 
reverence  rather  than  applause.  A  lady  and  a  child  accompanied  him 
to  the  platform.  And  who  were  these .''  The  former  was  the  widow 
of  his  son,  the  latter  his  grandchild,  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  name  and 
male  representative  of  his  house.  With  beautiful  simplicity  and  pathos 
Mr.  Sturge  presented  the  lad  to  the  convention,  and  said, 

' '  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wounding  in  the  slightest  degree  the  delicacy 
of  his  widowed  mother,  in  saying,  that  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
that  her  beloved  and  darling  child  should  devote  his  life  to  the  cause 
in  which  our  dear  friend  has  now  worked  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  I  did  not  know  till  last  night,  that  this 
is  the  birth-day  of  the  youthful  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  is  now  nine 
years  of  age.  1  believe  that,  in  venturing  to  give  expression  to  the 
prayer  of  my  heart  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  him,  and 
that,  with  the  descent  of  the  mantle  of  his  venerable  and  venerated  an- 
cestor, a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  him,  it  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  my  friends  who  surround  me.  When  many  of  us  are 
removed  to  that  bourn  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  distinctions  of  clime  and  color  will 
be  swept  away  for  ever,  may  he  see  that  the  divine  blessing  has  rested 
upon  our  exertions,  and  behold  that  happy  day  when  the  sun  shall 
cease  to  rise  upon  a  tyrant,  or  set  upon  a  slave !' 

'  There  was  not  a  heart  in  the  assembly  that  did  not  respond  to  this 
aspiration,  and  scarcely  an  eye  that  was  not  suffused  ^vith  tears.  It 
was  a  scene  of  thrilling  domestic  interest.  For  a  moment  the  conven- 
tion was  like  a  family,  and  its  members  recollected  only  that  they  were 
husbands,  parents,  and  children. 

'  Mr.  Clarkson's  address  on  opening  the  convention  was  highly  appro- 
priate,  and  delivered  with  much  energy.  He  called  afFectingly  to  mind 
that  he  was  one,  and  the  only  survivor,  of  the  little  company  who  formed 
the  committee  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  in  the 
year  1787-  And  truly  did  he  address  to  the  assembly  sentiments  wor- 
thy of  that  noble  band.  Most  heartily  would  the  whole  of  them  have 
joined  in  the  language  so  fervently  uttered  by  their  veiierable  repre- 
sentative : — 

*  '  I  have  been  permitted  to  come  among  you  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  it,  if  I 
were  only  allowed  to  say  in  this  place  in  reference  to  your  future  la- 
bours, take  courage,  be  not  dismayed,  go  on,  persevere  to  the  last  ; 
you  will  always  have  pleasure  from  the  thought  of  having  done  so.  I 
myself  can  say  with  truth,  that,  though  my  body  is  fast  going  to  decay, 
my  heart  beats  as  warmly  in  this  sacred  cause  now,  in  the  81st  year  of 
my  age,  as  it  did  at  the  age  of  24,  when  I  first  took  it  up.  And  I  can 
say  further  with  truth,  that  if  I  had  another  life  given  me  to  live,  I 
wituld  devote  it  to  the  same  object.  So  far  for  your  encouragement  and 
perseverance.' ' — Anii-slavery  Reporter,  June  17- 

It  added  unspeakably  to  the  interest  of  these  introductory  pro- 
ceedings that  they  were  not  accompanied   by  the    clapping  of 
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hands  and  stamping  with  the  feet  which  all  but  uniformly  supply 
to  a  popular  English  audience  the  mode  of  testifying  applause. 
Silence  had  been  particularly  requested  in  consideration  of  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  age  and  weakness ;  but  if  the 
granting  of  this  request  was  advantageous  to  him  in  preventing 
excitement,  it  was  at  least  equally  so  to  the  assembly  in  giving 
scope  for  those  deep  emotions  which  thrilled  every  heart  almost 
to  ecstasy,  and  which  could  have  been  experienced  only  in  silence. 
The  noise  of  tumultuous  applause  would  have  drowned  them  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  birth.  During  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Clarkson 's  address  the  coiqj  d'ceil  of  the  convention  was  extremely 
interesting ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  professional  enthusi- 
asm of  Mr.  Hay  don  was  so  kindled  by  it  as  to  fix  on  it  for  the 
scene  of  the  historical  painting  on  which  he  is  understood  to  be 
engaged. 

Before  quitting  the  introductory  proceedings  of  the  convention 
we  feel  inclined  to  notice  one  incident  more.  Mr.  Henry  Beck- 
ford,  an  African  ebony  black,  and  a  delegate  from  an  anti-slavery 
society  in  Jamaica,  was  introduced  to  the  president,  and,  after 
cordially  shaking  hands  with  him  and  with  his  grandson,  addressed 
the  assembly  as  follows  : 

'  I  am  desirous  of  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  been 
so  kind  and  merciful  as  to  look  with  compassion  upon  those  who  were 
confined  in  slavery,  and  to  restore  us  to  our  liberty.  I  rejoice  to  see 
here  the  root  of  that  society  (referring  to  Mr.  Clarkson)  by  whose  in- 
strumentality this  has  been  effected.  You  have  heard  of  slavery — I 
have  felt  it — I  have  seen  the  blood  shed  by  it.  I  have  seen  my 
brethren  and  sisters  confined  in  ropes  and  chains  ;  and,  O  !  how  my 
soul  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  when  we  were  restored  to  freedom.  Slavery 
brings  a  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  The  slave-owner 
regards  the  slave  no  more  than  the  cattle  which  he  turns  out  in  his 
fields  to  feed.  O  !  may  we  not  rejoice  that  when  we  return  no  one 
can  say  to  us — '  Where  have  you  been  this  long  time  !'  I  rejoice  to 
meet  you  here.  1  come  here  as  a  freeman.  I  shall  remain  so.  I  shall 
return  as  such  to  my  native  land  and  friends.  O  look  on  me,  and 
work  on  !  I  was  a  slave  twenty-eight  years.  O  look  on  me,  and 
work  on,  until  every  man  and  woman  are  as  free  as  I  am  this  day — 
until  slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the  world  !' — Patriot,  June  17- 

Among  the  topics  which  engaged  the  early  notice  of  the  con- 
vention was  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Birney, 
Stanton,  Phillips,  Colver,  and  other  Americans  who  spoke  on  this 
subject,  all  did  themselves  in  their  treatment  of  it  the  highest 
honor.  It  was  evident  that  they  felt  as  Americans  keenly  alive 
to  the  painfulness  of  their  position,  while  exposing  in  the  face  of 
so  many  nations  the  shame  of  their  country  ;  but  they  did  make 
nevertheless  a  full  and  faithful  exposure  of  the  enormities  perpe- 
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trated  there.  They  were  the  very  prototypes  of  their  gifted  coun- 
tryman's description. 

'  And  thou,  whose  glory  and  whose  crime 
To  earth's  remotest  bound  and  clime, 
In  mingled  tones  of  awe  and  scorn. 
The  echoes  of  a  world  have  borne, 
My  country  !  glorious  at  thy  birth, 
A  day-star  Hashing  brightly  forth — 

The  herald  sign  of  Freedom's  dawn — 
Oh  !  who  could  dream  who  saw  thee  then, 

And  watched  thy  rising  from  afar, 
Tliat  vapors  from  oppression's  ten 

Would  feed  thy  upward-tending  star  ? 
Or  that  Earth's  tyrant  powers,  which  heard. 

Awe-struck,  the  shout  which  hailed  thy  dawning. 
Would  rise  so  soon,  prince,  peer,  and  king. 
To  mock  thee  with  their  welcoming. 
Like  Hades,  when  her  thrones  Avere  stirred 

To  greet  the  down-cast  Star  of  Morning  ! 
'  Aha !  and  art  thou  fallen  thus  ? 
Art  THOU  become  as  one  of  us  ?" 
Land  of  my  fathers  ! — there  will  stand. 
Amidst  that  world-assembled  band. 
Those  owning  thy  maternal  claim, 
Unweakened  by  thy  crime  and  shame — 
The  sad  reprovers  of  thy  wrong — 
The  children  thou  hast  spurned  so  long. 
Still,  with  affection's  fondest  yearning. 
To  their  unnatural  mother  turning, 
No  traitors  they  ! — but  tried  and  leal. 
Whose  own  is  but  thy  general  weal. 
Still  blending  with  the  patriot's  zeal 
The  Christian's  love  for  human  kind. 
To  caste  and  climate  unconfined.' 

The  entire  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  American  dele- 
gates deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration,  and  we  would 
gladly  quote  them,  together  with  some  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  vehe- 
ment— but  not  more  vehement  than  righteous — denunciations  on 
the  same  subject,  if  our  limits  would  permit.  All  the  transatlan- 
tic speakers  seemed  to  labor  with  the  sentiment  that  slavery  might 
be  put  down  by  a  vigorous  use  of  British  influence,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  put  down  without  it.  The  southern  slave-holders,  it 
was  emphatically  said,  will  resist  us — the  abolitionists  of  the 
United  States — will  resist  all  the  arguments  we  can  employ,  and 
all  the  influence  we  can  exert ;  but  they  cannot  resist  the  strongly 
expressed  sentiment  of  England.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  made 
some  strong  and,  we  thought,  convincing  remarks  on   the  im- 
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portance  of  saturating  with  the  anti-slavery  spirit  all  departments 
of  British  literature — which  is  still  the  literature  of  America — and 
especially  the  more  influential  periodicals.*  In  this  respect  we 
can  boldly  say,  that  in  our  humble  sphere  we  have  done  what  we 
could  ;  but  it  has  long  been  to  us  matter  of  regret,  and  we  think 
it  might  justly  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  reviewers  of  a  higher 
walk — the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  for  example,  which, 
upon  the  appearance  of  every  number,  are  immediately  reprinted 
and  circulated  entire  through  the  whole  union — have  never 
spoken  out  on  this  interesting  and  momentous  subject.  Their 
responsibility  is  great,  for  they  can  effect  much.  Why  will  they 
give  southern  slave-holders  a  pretext  for  saying  that  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  England  is  not  deep,  imperative,  and  unchange- 
able? 

In  relation  to  slavery  in  the  United  States,  however,  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  in  our  judgment  so  im- 
portant as  the  decision  taken  respecting  religious  fellowship  with 
slave-holders.  As  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this  subject,  after 
repeated  discussion  and  ultimately  without  opposition,  lay  a  basis 
for  extensive  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  quote  them 
entire. 

'  That  it  is  the  deliberate  and  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  this  con- 
vention, which  it  thus  publicly  and  solemnly  expresses  to  the  world, 
that  slavery,  in  whatever  form  or  in  whatever  country  it  exists,  is  con- 
trary to  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  the  S])irit 
and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  is  therefore  a  sin  against  God,  which 
acquires  additional  enormity  when  committed  by  nations  professedly 
Christian,  and  in  an  age  when  tlie  subject  has  been  so  generally  dis- 
cussed, and  its  criminality  so  thoroughly  exposed, 

'  That  this  convention  cannot  but  deeply  deplore  the  fact,  that  the 
continuance  and  prevalence  of  slavery  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  countenance  afforded  by  many  Christian  churches, 
especially  in  the  western  world,  which  have  not  only  withheld  that 
public  and  emphatic  testimony  against  the  crime  which  it  deserves,  but 
have  retained  in  their  communion  without  censure  those  by  whom  it 
is  notoriously  perpetrated. 


*  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

That  while  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  exercises  so  vast  an  influence 
over  the  public  opinion  of  America,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  British  abolition- 
ists, individually  as  well  as  collectively,  to  make  systematic  efforts  to  secure 
a  frequent,  clear,  and  full  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  tlie  nation,  through 
its  leading  religious,  political,  and  literary  periodicals,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  enterprise  in  United  States;  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  world  on  the  successful  results  of  the  West  India  emancipation ;  and 
to  spread  before  the  American  public  evidence  of  the  deep  indignation  of  the 
civilised  world  against  a  slave-holding  repubhc. — Sun,  Jane  10. 
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'  That  this  convention,  \\hile  it  disclaims  the  intention  or  desire  of 
dictating  to  Christian  communities  the  terms  of  their  fellowship, 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  their  incumbent  duty  to  separate  from 
their  communion  all  those  persons  who,  after  they  have  been  faithfully 
warned  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  continue  in  the  sin  of  enslaving 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  of  holding  them  in  slavery  ;  a  sin,  by  the  com- 
mission of  which,  with  \\hatever  mitigating  circumstances  it  may  be 
attended  in  their  own  particular  instance,  they  give  the  support  of  their 
example  to  the  whole  system  of  compulsory  servitude,  and  the  unutter- 
able horrors  of  the  slave-trade. 

'  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reijjn  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  name  of  this  convention,  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
various  Christian  churches  tliroughout  the  world.' — Sun,  June  lt>. 

Upon  this  point  the  Eclectic  has  already  taken  a  stand  which 
we  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  relinquish.  We  are  aware 
nevertheless  that  the  sentiments  of  the  religious  community  areas 
yet  only  partially  with  us,  and  that  both  the  feelings  of  pious 
men  and  the  real  difficulties  of  the  question  demand  a  patient  and 
good  tempered  discussion.  Scarcely,  we  think,  in  the  convention 
was  such  a  discussion  granted.  Some  of  the  transatlantic  dele- 
gates seemed  to  think  that  the  decisive  settlement  of  the  question 
with  them  left  nothing  for  English  abolitionists  but  instant  and 
unreasoning — we  might  almost  say  uninquiring — acquiescence. 
The  vote  was  in  some  danger  of  being  carried  by  entiiusiasm 
rather  than  by  conviction,  and  those  who  had  a  question  to  ask  or 
a  doubt  to  express  were  rather  cried  down  than  satisfied.  It  may 
be  so  that  American  abolitionists  are  gone  a-head  (to  use  a  terna 
of  their  country)  of  their  British  brethren  on  this  point;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  have  taught  them  that 
their  English  associates  would  have  followed  much  more  readily 
in  the  wake  of  their  wisdom  by  being  convinced  than  by  being 
overborne.  The  old  English  maxim,  however,  '  think  and  let 
*  think,'  may  be  better  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  '  the  martyr  ageJ 
To  return  to  the  resolutions,  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  be 
considered  and  ultimately  acted  on  by  all  Christian  churches. 
To  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  country,  who  have  a  full 
liberty  of  action,  we  more  especially  commend  them.  If  they 
will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  and  afflictive 
facts  which  are  now  of  authentic  notoriety,  we  are  sure  that  tliey 
will  see  a  case  made  out  for  action,  and  will  be  stimulated  by  an 
urgent  sense  of  duty  to  discharge  the  responsibility  which  de- 
volves on  thorn.  We  are  not  concerned  to  make  out  the  position 
that  no  slave-holder  can  be  a  Christian.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  consistency  of  our  views  that  we  should  do  so,  nor  Ls  it  re- 
quisite  in    order    to  justify  the   course  mo  recommend.     It  is 
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enoiiorh  that  slave-lioKUng  is  a  manifest  and  glarings  violation 
of  the  lau-s  of  Christ,  and  nniformly  tends  to  the  dishonor  of  his 
name  and  the  injury  of  his  church.  We  would  therefore  deal 
\rith  the  person  practising  it,  as  we  would  with  any  otlier  indi- 
vidual whose  conduct  was,  in  any  department,  at  open  variance 
with  the  law  of  Christ.  Whatever  might  be  his  excellencies, 
however  consistent  his  conduct  in  other  respects,  we  would  say 
to  him,  '  Here  is  a  palpable  deviation  from  the  mind  of  your 
•gracious    Lord, — a  practice  Avhich,  in  our  judgment,  no  sound 

*  or  scriptural  reasoning  can  reconcile  with  the  honor  of  your  pro- 

*  fession.     Your  slave-holding,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned,  if 

*  you  would  have  us  accredit  the  profession  you  make.     With 

*  what  excellent  intentions,  or  amidst  how  many  excuses,  or  wiik 
'  what  supposed  justifications,   yoa  may   have   become   or   may 

*  continue   a   slave-holder,    we    ask   not ;    here,    in   the  robbery 

*  and  oppression  of  your  fellow  man — your  fellow   believer   it 

*  may  be — is  so  monstrous  an  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  and 

*  precepts  of  your  Master,  that   we   must  bid    you    keep   at  a 

*  distance  from  our  fellowship  till  such  inconsistency  be  removed. 
'  Repent  of  and  abandon  this  sin;  wash  yourself  clean  from  this 

*  pollution,  and  we  will  then  rejoice  over  you  as,  in  this  respect, 
*a  consistent  disciple  of  our  Lord.'  The  scriptural  ground 
of  Christian  fellowship  is  not  sincere  but  consistent  piety.  The 
temper  and  conduct  of  one  who  would  become  a  professor  of 
religion,  or  be  recognised  as  such,  should  exhibit  such  a  confor- 
mity with  Christian  precepts  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  honor 
of  Christianity.  We  may  refer  to  some  directions  given  in  the 
New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  members  for  an 
illustration,  and  we  think  for  a  confirmation,  of  our  view.  Such 
are  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  12  ;  Rom.  xvi.  17,  and  others.  We  should 
be  glad  if  any  who  may  differ  with  us  in  the  principle  would  read 
these  passages,  and  then  permit  us  to  propound  this  question — 
Whether  facts  which  constitute  a  >'alid  cause  for  cutting  ofi"  a 
person  from  Christian  fellowship  would  not,  if  tliey  were  known, 
afford  a  just  ground  for  refusing  admission  to  it.  If  this  is 
affirmed,  it  seems  to  us  to  carry  the  principle  we  have  above 
expressed.  As  to  the  eminently  pious  and  benevolent  slave- 
holders whose  actual  e:xistenc€  has  been  so  positively  asserted  by 
persons  who  say  they  know  the  fact,  without  affirming  the  non- 
existence of  these  gentlemen  and  ladies — we  are  glad  it  is  ad- 
mitted  they  are  few — we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  tliat 
we  think  their  position  as  slave-holders  is  one  in  which  a  just  regard 
to  the  honor  of  Christianity  should  induce  them  voluntarily  to  re- 
linquish the  profession  of  it.  Involved  as  they  are — involuntarily, 
or  even  against  their  will,  as  is  alleged — in  the  support  of  a  sys- 
tem so  unrighteous  as  slavery  is  at  the  best,  and  so  atrocious  as 
American  slaverv  is  in  fact,  they  should  not  Mait  to  be  told  bv 
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tlieir  bretliren  of  any  church,  we  cannot  hold  Christian  felIowshi)3 
M'itli  you.  They  should  anticipate  this  step,  and  say  once  for  all, 
We  will  never  solicit  Christian  fellowship  till  we  can  wash  our 
hands  of  slavery. 

Next  in  importance  to  those  which  related  to  the  United 
States,  Avere  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  which  had  re- 
ference to  France.  The  French  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  represented  in  the  convention  by  three  distinguished 
men,  M  M.  Isambert,  Laure,  and  Cremieux,  all  of  whom  M^ere 
received  and  heard  v/ith  great  interest.  There  was  a  marked 
difference,  however,  between  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic and  those  who  had  only  crossed  the  Channel.  The  former 
seemed  to  be  heavily  burdened  with  the  crimes  of  their  country, 
and  boldly  spoke  forth  its  shame ;  the  latter  were  desirous  rather 
of  claiming  credit  for  their  nation,  and  of  placing  in  the  most 
favorable  light  what  had  been  done  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  and  what  was  contemplated  for  their  emancipation. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  different  spirit.  It  is  high  time,  we 
think,  that  the  Code  Noir  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  in- 
dignant reprehension,  and  that  the  question  of  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation  should  be  more  vigorously  grasped. 
M  M.  Isambert  perceived,  we  hope,  that  it  gains  no  plaudits 
from  a  British  audience  to  be  told  that  the  French  plan  of  aboli- 
tion includes  the  continuance  of  slavery  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  We  intreat  the  abolitionists  of  France  to  look  to  this 
melancholy  and  murderous  element  of  the  plan  which  they  seem 
to  regard  with  so  much  complacency. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  valuable  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  reading  of  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Madden  on 
the  state  of  slavery  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  has  justly  been 
called  '  the  centre  of  the  slave  system, 'and  which,  as  to  the  actual 
-horrors  of  slavery  there,  is  still  to  the  public  a  terra  incognita. 
Dr.  Madden  has  been  for  three  years  the  official  Protector  of 
imported  Africans  at  Havanna,  a  post  which  he  has  filled  with  the 
justice  and  the  firmness  belonging  to  an  Englishman.  He  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  and  has  with  rare  courage 
and  fidelity  detailed  what  he  knows.  We  applaud  not  his  fidelity 
only,  but  his  courage  also,  because  he  is  about  to  return  to  Cuba, 
and  to  face  the  men  whom  he  has  exposed.  The  paper,  which 
will  of  course  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
is  in  course  of  translation  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  is  de- 
signed for  extensive  circulation  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 
^  Notice  was  subsequently  taken  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  advert 
l)riefly  to  the  subject  of  Mohammedan  slavery.  This  was  intro- 
duced to  the  convention  by  Dr.  Bowring,  whose  statements,  made 
in  great  part  from  personal  knowledge,  were  listened  to  with  much 
interest.     It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  Mehemet  Ali,  who  is  one  of 
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the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  Evincing  a  sensibility  to 
the  sentiments  of  Europe  ;  and  we  hope  the  attention  paid  to  his 
proceeding's  in  this  instance  will  contribute  both  to  reward  him  for 
what  is  past,  and  to  encourage  him  in  what  is  to  come.  The  con- 
vention adopted  in  relation  to  his  Highness  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

'  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  interest  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  abominable  slave- 
hunts  by  his  Highness's  troops,  and  especially  the  declaration  of  his 
wish  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  extinction  of  slavery.  That  the  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  communicated  to  him,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
friends  of  civilization  throughout  the  world  will  hail  with  delight  every 
step  taken  by  the  Viceroy  in  furtherance  of  his  just  and  generous  pur- 
pose, whether  by  impeding  the  importation  of  and  traffic  in  slaves,  by 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  productions  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Africa,  by  the  abolition  of  slave-markets  in  his  dominions,  or  by  any 
other  legitimate  and  pacific  measures  which  may  facilitate  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves  and  the  entire  overthrow  of  slavery.' — Sun,  June  18. 

The  convention  directed  its  attention  also  to  the  almost  unap- 
proachable subject  of  slavery  in  British  India,  and  passed  an  ex- 
tended series  of  resolutions  to  which  we  shall  not  now  refer  at 
length.  It  has  been  recently  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  persons  have  been  employed  by  the  government  to  inquire 
and  report  on  this  specific  matter,  and  that  tiieir  report  may  shortly 
be  expected.  We  trust  it  will  furnisli  information  as  ample  as  it 
will  doubtless  be  authentic,  and  that  it  will  prepare  the  way  for 
the  prompt  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  crying  evil. 

We  must  find  room,  however,  for  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
convention  in  relation  to  Texas,  a  nest  of  pirates  and  banditti 
striving  to  thrust  themselves  among  civilized  nations  as  a  young 
republic.  The  French  government,  we  hope,  will  not  forget  the 
shame  expressed  in  the  convention  that  the  independence  of  Texas 
had  been  recognised  by  Louis  Philippe.  We  may  add  that  proof 
has  been  recently  given  that  the  slave-laws  of  Texas  are  not  to  be 
a  dead  letter,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  president  ordering  all 
'  people  of  colour  ' — the  slaves  are  chattels,  not  '  people  ' — to  quit 
the  state  by  the  first  of  January,  1841.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions, 

'  Whereas  the  people  of  Texas,  by  their  late  revolt,  have  shown 
themselves  signally  ungrateful  for  the  national  hospitality  that  Avas  ex- 
tended to  them  as  strangers,  as  well  as  for  the  benefits  conferred  on 
them  as  emigrant  settlers,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  also  in  the 
violent  dismemberment  of  Mexico  have  shown  themselves  reckless  of 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  States ;  and  whereas  the  said  people  of 
Texas,  in  re-establishing  slavery  in  that  country  from  which  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  Mexico  had  wholly  expelled  it,  and  in  their  formally 
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authot-ising  and  encouraging  the  slave-trade  from  the  United  States, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  their  aim  is  to  perpetuate  those  iniquitous 
systems  through  all  time ;  and  whereas  the  said  people  of  Texas,  in 
thus  acting,  having  shown  themselves  regardless,  not  only  of  the  claims 
of  natural  justice,  but  of  Christianity,  have  arrayed  themselves  in  hos- 
tility to  the  public  sentiment  of  civilized  Europe,  but  more  especially 
to  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  people  and  government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
throughout  the  world  :  wherefore  be  it  resolved, 

*  1. — That  Texas  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  family  of  nations 
whilst  she  retains  in  her  written  form  of  government  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  negro  slavery,  or  authorises  and  en- 
courages the  slave-trade  by  granting  a  monopoly  of  it  to  the  slave-holders 
of  the  United  States. 

'  2. — -That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  would  justly  bring 
under  suspicion  the  sincerity  of  those  nations  who  have  abolished  slavery 
among  themselves,  and  pledged  their  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  throughout  the  world,  were  they  to  acknowledge  the  separate 
national  existence  of  the  people  of  Texas,  so  long  as  they  continue  their 
detestable  warfare  against  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  negro 
race.' — Sun,  June  22. 

Brazil,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  tlie  colored 
people  in  Canada;  the  prejudice  against  color,  the  internal  slave- 
trade,  and  the  colonization  society,  in  the  United  States;  compen* 
sation,  the  results  of  emancipation,  and  free  and  slave  produce, — 
these  an<l  other  topics  engaged  the  attention  of  the  convention; 
but  we  must  pass  them  all  by,  with  the  single  observation  that  we 
think  the  last  topic  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 
We  have  often  marvelled  at  the  apathy  of  abolitionists  on  this 
subject,  which  slave-holders  know  very  well— and  they  have  told 
us  so,  but  we  will  not  learn  even  from  them — to  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  case. 

We  cannot  pass  without  notice,  however,  an  admirable  paper 
which  was  drawn  up  and  read  by  Mr.  John  Sturge,  on  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  free  and  slave  labor.  It  is  an  idea  that  yet 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  produce  can  be  raised  at  less 
cost  by  slaves  than  by  free  laborers,  so  that,  while  condemned  in 
principle  as  unrighteous,  slavery  has  neverthekss  the  argument 
from  cupidity  on  its  side.  And  this,  marvellous  to  say,  has  been 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  high  price  of  sugar  at  the  present 
moment !  This  inference  proceeds  upon  the  inconsiderate  and 
fallacious  assumption  that  the  cost  of  production  regulates  the  cost 
to  the  purchaser.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  cost  to  the 
purchaser  is  determined  by  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  by  no- 
thing else.  If  there  is  a  short  supply  of  any  article,  he  pays  dear 
for  it,  however  cheaply  it  may  be  produced ;  and,  although  it  may 
cost  the  producer  very  dear,  if  the  market  is  glutted,  every  buyer 
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gets  it  cheap.  With  the  present  ratio  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand,  sugar  could  not  be  cheaper  than  it  is  if  it  were  grown 
and  manufactured  for  nothing.  The  high  price  of  sugar,  therefore, 
is  no  evidence  of  the  dearness  of  free  labor,  or  of  the  cheapness 
of  that  of  the  slave.  A  consideration  of  the  subject  on  its  proper 
grounds  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  free  labor  is  decidedly  the 
cheaper  of  the  two.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Sturge's  paper  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  resolutions,  which  We  think  sufficiently 
important  to  subjoin  entire. 

'  1. — That  upon  the  evidence  of  facts  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
convention  has  been  directed,  it  is  satisfactorily  established  as  a  general 
axiom,  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  to  the  employer,  and  conse- 
quently cheaper,  than  slave-labor. 

'  2. — That  of  all  kinds  of  slave-labor  that  of  imported  slaves  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  costly,  and  the  least  productive. 

'  3. — That  the  large  profits  which,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  slave-labor  have  been  realised  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
and  other  tropical  productions,  have  arisen  from,  and  depend  on  two 
circumstances  :  first,  the  large  tracts  of  rich,  unoccupied  soil,  which, 
by  their  extraordinary  fertility,  have  repaid  the  expenses  of  imported 
slave-labor,  under  the  rudest  and  most  wasteful  husbandry  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  artificial  maintenance,  by  fiscal  regulations,  of  the  high 
prices  it  gained  for  tropical  productions  on  their  first  introduction  into 
Europe — those  prices  being  so  high  as  to  support  slave-cultivation  in 
the  absence  of  the  planters  from  the  management  of  their  own  estates, 
by  and  under  a  system  which  could  not  have  succeeded  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  agriculture,  commerce^  or  manufactures  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

'  4. — That  the  continued  employment  of  slave-labor  invariably  tends 
to  lessen  and  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  as  eventually  to  destroy 
the  profits  of  the  planter,  who  finds  himself  unable  to  compete  with  the 
possessors  of  fresh  lands.  That,  owing  to  this  course,  the  cultivation 
of  tropical  produce  by  slave-labor  has  been  to  a  great  extent  ab-an- 
doned  in  the  middle  States  of  the  American  Republic,  where  the  slave- 
population  is  reared  for  the  pm-pose  of  being  sold  to  the  planters  of  the 
S^mth ;  thereby  proving  that  the  value  of  the  slaves  would  otherwise 
have  been  destroyed  by  their  numerical  increase  and  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  as  also  that  imported  slave-labor  is  dearer  by  the  profit  realised 
upon  the  rearing  of  the  slaves. 

'  5. — That  the  higher  cost  of  imported  slave-labor,  e-ven  the  labor 
of  a  native  slave-population  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  reduced  the  market- 
prices  of  the  cottons  of  Brazil,  cultivated  l)y  imported  slaves,  about  one- 
third,  and  that,  while  the  cultivation  of  Brazilian  cotton  has  been  sta- 
tionary, that  of  American  cotton  has  steadily  increased. 

*  6.— That  the  superior  cheapness  of  free-labor  has  been  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  wholly 
supplied  by  slave-labor.  As  the  result  of  British  skill  and  enterprise, 
tire  indigo  of  India  has  gradually  displaced  from  the  market  the  slave- 
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grown  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  and  South  America,  till  there  is  now 
not  an  ounce  imported  into  Europe;  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  article,  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  has 
been  superseded  by  free  labor,  the  annual  produce  averaging  in  value 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterlin";. 

*  7- — That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  application  of  free  labor  to  the  growth  of  indigo  in 
India,  would  follow  upon  the  extended  cultivation  of  other  tropical 
produce  by  the  free  natives  of  that  vast  empire,  and  of  other  portions  of 
the  world ;  so  as  to  supersede  in  other  articles  the  produce  of  slave-la- 
bor, and  thereby  contribute  to  extinguish  both  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  That  in  particular,  as  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  mainly 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  import  into  Great  Britain  of  the 
slave-grown  cotton  of  America,  to  the  amount,  in  1838,  of  more  than 
400,000,000  lbs.  weight,  were  measures  adopted  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  India  and  elsewhere  by  free  labor,  not  only  would 
an  incalculable  benefit  be  conferred  upon  the  millions  of  the  human 
race  now  unemployed,  but  by  supplanting  slave-grown  cotton  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  it  would,  as  the  certain  result,  materially  aid  the  ex- 
tinction of  American  slavery. 

'  8. — That  the  advantages  of  free-labor  cultivation  cannot  be  fairly 
tested  or  fully  realized  under  a  system  of  husbandry  and  general  man- 
agement which  has  grown  up  under  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  which  is 
attended  by  a  waste  of  human  labor,  that,  but  for  monopoly  prices, 
must  have  absorbed  all  the  profits  of  cultivation.  That  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  free-labor  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  would  necessarily 
introduce  a  new  system,  by  which  the  cost  of  production  would  be  fur- 
ther diminished,  and  the  fall  of  prices  that  must  ensue  would  leave  no 
profits  upon  slave-grown  sugar.'— 6tfn,  June  20. 

On  none  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion was  directed  were  the  statements  more  satisfactory,  or  the 
gratification  more  sincere,  than  in  relation  to  the  rapid  progress, 
domestic,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  exhibited  by  the  negros 
since  the  period  of  their  emancipation.  These  are  unspeakably 
the  most  important  bearings  of  that  great  measure,  and  its  most 
valuable  results.  If  it  ever  was  an  experiment  its  issue  in  these 
respects  has  been  not  only  satisfactory,  but  triumphant.  On  this 
point  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  language  of  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton,  who  addressed  the  convention  after  Mr.  Knibb  had  sat 
down. 

*  He  said  it  was  not  every  one  in  that  large  meeting  that  could  appre- 
ciate or  enter  into  his  feelings  of  delightful  satisfaction, and  still  stronger 
feelings  of  intense  gratitude  to  the  Great  Creator,  which  filled  his  mind 
at  being  allowed  to  hear  the  statement  made  by  his  worthy  and  philan« 
thropic  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knibb.  He  w^AX  remembered  the  day 
when  he  and  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Dr.  Lushington)  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  scorn,  because  of  what  was  called  their  fanaticism,  in 
thinking  and  saying  that  the  negro  would  do  all  those  things  which  his 
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friend  Knibb  said  they  were  now  doing.  He  remembered  the  time 
when  they  were  laughed  to  scorn  for  saying  that  the  negro  would  work 
for  wages — when  lie  was  asked  was  he  a  friend  to  humanity  ;  for,  if 
his  views  were  carried  out,  the  whites  would  be  all  massacred,  the  co- 
lonies would  be  ruined,  and  the  blacks  themselves  would  again  become 
barbarians.  These  alarms  did  not  come  from  slight  authorities.  Even 
in  1832  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  merchant — the  Governor  of  the 
Bank — told  the  Government  that  such  must  be  the  results  of  emanci- 
pation. These  fears  were  the  greatest  obstacles  in  their  way.  Then 
Avith  what  grateful  satisfaction  must  he  look  back  to  the  career  of  the 
emancipated,  when  he  found  that  every  one  of  those  predictions  had 
been  falsified .?  Where  was  the  great  increase  of  crime  ?  He  would 
tell  them  to  look  at  the  empty  gaols.  Was  there  any  increase  of  immo- 
rality }  He  would  cite  to  them  the  large  spread  of  religion,  and  the 
increase  of  marriages.  Had  the  planter  been  ruined.^  He  would  point 
to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  Jamaica. 
— (Cheers.)  It  was  said  that  the  whites  would  be  liable  to  constant 
insults  and  assaults  from  the  blacks.  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to 
find,  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  up  to  a 
late  period,  that  ever  since  the  abolition  there  had  been  only  one  case 
■of  assault  of  that  nature. — (Cheers.)  Then  how  they  were  taunted, 
and  contradicted,  and  laughed  at,  when  they  aflirmed  the  negro  would 
work  for  wages!  Their  enemies  said  they  were  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  abstract ;  prove  to  us  that  they  will  work  for  wages,  and  all  our 
doubts  will  be  removed.  The  story  now  was  very  different,  for  they 
have  found  the  negro  so  very  fond  of  wages,  so  well  acquainted  vnth. 
the  principle,  that  they  will  not  work  unless  they  are  well  paid. — (A 
laugh.)  The  masters  found  them  too  astute  upon  the  question.  Then 
let  them  only  conceive  the  immense  spread  of  education  and  Christianity. 
He  had  hated  slavery  for  its  cruelty  to  the  body,  but  far  more  because 
its  cruelty  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  soul.' — (Cheers.) — Sun,  June  20. 

To  this  testimony  we  are  constrained  to  add  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  convention,  in  which  they  not  only  expressed  their  delight 
in  the  advancing  welfare  of  the  negros,  but  did  full  and  most  cor- 
dial justice  to  the  worthy  but  maligned  agents  by  whom  it  has 
mainly  been  achieved.  The  resolution  we  are  about  to  quote 
refers  specifically  to  Jamaica,  and  the  Baptist  missionaries ;  one 
subsequently  passed  comprehends  all  other  missionaries  and  minis- 
ters who  have  acted  in  a  similar  spirit. 

'  That  this  convention,  having  heard  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Knibb, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  of  the  moral  advancement,  the  orderly  beha- 
viour, and  the  Christian  progress,  of  the  emancipated  laborers  of  Ja- 
maica, expresses  its  warmest  sympathies  with  those  devoted  and  calum- 
niated men,  IVIr.  Knibb  and  his  coadjutors,  Avho,  under  circumstances 
of  much  excitement  and  great  difficulty,  have,  by  their  prudence,  firm- 
ness, and   Christian  courage,  protected  their   colored  brethren  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  those  equal  rights,  and  that  entire  independence,  which 
were  intended  by  the  great  act  of  emancipation^  and  which  the 
liberality  of  the  British  people  gives  them  a  right  to  demand.' — Sun, 
June  23. 

The  last  topic  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  at  any 
length,  is  the  implication  of  British  subjects,  and  the  employment 
of  British  capital,  in  the  support  of  the  slave-trade.  We  have  been 
desirous  of  reserving  room  for  this  subject,  and  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  give  it  particular  attention.  Early  in  the  sittings  of 
the  convention,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
upon  it,  under  specified  heads;  and  the  mover,  Mr.  Richard  Allen,  of 
Dublin,  subsequently  brought  up  the  following  report,  which,  from 
its  great  importance,  we  print  entire. 

'  1 . — The  committee  are  credibly  informed  that,  previously  to  the 
year  1838^  negro  collars  and  manacles  were  manufactured  in  Birming- 
ham so  openly,  that  the  dealers  in  those  articles  publicly  announced 
them  in  their  shop  bills  and  invoices  of  sale  ;  and  that  the  same  articles 
are  still  manufactured  there  with  but  a  small  measure  of  concealment. 
They  have  it  also  upon  indisputable  evidence,  that  the  casks  of  shackles 
which  are  continually  seen  passing  through  the  custom-house  of  Ha- 
vanna,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  are  universally  held  and  reputed  in  that 
island  to  be  of  British  manufacture. 

2.-— With  respect  to  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  of  fire-arms 
for  the  African  slave-wars,  although  the  fact  seems  to  be  notorious,  the 
committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  specific  information. 
Fire-arms  of  British  manufacture  are  positively  stated  to  be  among  the 
articles  constantly  on  sale  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  the  slave-trade. 

3. — Of  equal  notoriety  is  the  asserted  fact  that  there  are  cotton 
fabrics  of  a  peculiar  kind  adapted  exclusively  to  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  slaves,  and  that  these  fabrics  are  manufactured  extensively  at 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  this  depart- 
ment from  British  wal-ehouses  is  asserted  to  be  not  less  than  half  a 
aiillion  sterling  ahnuallyi 

4. — The  Mining  Companies  in  action  iii  Brazil  are  six,  and  in 
Cuba,  three.  In  whole  or  in  part  the  mines  are  all  wrought  by  slave 
labor  and  the  committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  entire 
numbet  of  slaves  employed  in  them  is  no  less  than  3325.  Of  these, 
415  are  employed  by  the  Brazilian  Imperial  Company,  and  441  by  the 
Cata  Branca ;  and  this  number,  however  large,  cannot  exceed  the 
average  employed  by  the  companies  respectively.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  these  companies  are  to  a  great  extent  actual  holders  of 
slaves.  A  recent  balance  sheet  of  one  of  them  presents  the  fearful 
item  of  £45,000,  as  cost  incurred  for  '  live  stock.'  This  would  be 
sufficiently  painful  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  only  that  in  this  item 
men,  women,  and  children  Were  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  beasts 
of  burden ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  the  practice  of  this 
company,  all  brute  help  is  hired,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
£45,000  has  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.     It  is  perfectly 
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notorious  that  the  great  majority  of  shareholders  in  these  mining  asso- 
ciations are  British  subjects. 

5. — Among  the  British  Joint  Stock  Banks  there  is  one  which  has 
extended  its  business  where  the  slave-trade  prevails.  The  Colonial 
Bank  has  for  some  time  had  a  branch  at  Porto  Rico,  and  has  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  another  at  Havanna. 

6. — To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  exported  from  the 
various  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  Africa  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
respectively,  although  not  difficult,  requires  more  time  than  it  has  been 
competent  to  the  committee  to  employ.  They  have  been  put  into  pos- 
session, however,  of  a  document  extracted  from  official  sources  at  Li- 
verpool, by  which  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1839,  there  were  shipped 
from  that  port  19,369  barrels  of  gunpowder  ;  of  which  17,.581  barrels 
■were  shipped  to  Africa,  and  681  barrels  to  Brazil,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Maranham ;  while  to  all  other  parts  there  were  sent  only  1106 
barrels.  In  this  respect  Liverpool  may  probably  be  taken  with  safety 
as  a  sample  of  the  British  ports  in  general. 

The  committee  thus  arrive  at  the  revolting  and  melancholy  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  costly  endeavors  of  the  British  government  and  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  British  philanthropy  to  extinguish  the  slave-trade, 
British  hands  and  British  capital  are  yet  employed  in  forging  the  in.. 
struments  and  nourishing  the  sinews  of  it.  The  value  of  British 
goods,  including  cotton  fabrics,  muskets,  gunpowder,  shackles,  &c., 
annually  sold  to  be  employed  in  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba  alone,  is  stated 
to  amount  to  £200,000  sterling. 

Although  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  their  inquiries,  the  com- 
mittee beg  permission  further  to  state,  that  British  subjects  resident 
abroad  are  not  unfrequently  compelled,  as  claimants  on  bankrupts' 
estates,  to  receive  and  hold  shares  in  slave-ships,  and  that  they  are 
found  too  often  voluntarily  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into  slave- 
trading  speculations.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  Mr.  TurnbuU  in  his  re- 
cent work,  '  that  there  are  men  of  large  capital  at  this  hour  resident  in 
London,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of 
Englishmen,  who  do  not  scruple  to  enrich  themselves  under  cover  of  a 
foreign  partnership,  by  supplying  the  actual  slave-dealer  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  his  ruthless  war  of  extermination  against  the 
African  race,'  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  fact  within  his  knowledge, 
that  other  persons,  '  to  all  intents  and  purposes  British  subjects,'  and 
resident  in  this  metropolis,  not  content  with  risking  their  money  to 
secure  a  high  rate  of  interest,  have  actually  stipulated  on  becoming 
sleeping  partners  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  slaving-houses  at 
Havanna. 

The  committee  cannot  better  express  their  sentiments  after  this 
affecting  recital,  than  in  the  words  of  the  writer  they  have  just  quoted. 
'  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  grievous  blots  on  the  national 
escutcheon.  As  long  as  a  single  vestige  of  them  remains,  to  justify 
either  the  taunts  of  our  enemies  or  the  honest  regrets  of  our  friends, 
we  can  never  afford  to  sit  down  with  tranquillity  or  composure  under 
the  disgraceful  impufation.  Every  man  of  us  is  bound  to  exert  him- 
self in  the  cause  as  if  his  personal  reputation  were  at  stake.     From  all 
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this  pollution  there  is  but  one  way  of  escape.  It  is  by  the  suppression 
of  the  trade,  finally,  absolutely,  irretrievably.' — Anli-slavery  Reporter, 
July  15. 

We  know  not  what  our  readers  may  think  of  these  statements  ; 
to  us  they  are  not  afflictive  merely,  but  appalling^.  On  the  part 
of  some  of  the  persons  thus  brought  before  us,  their  implication 
in  the  support  of  the  slave-trade  is  known  and  intentional,  and 
we  cannot  stop  short  of  pronouncing  it  directly  and  deeply  crimi- 
nal. In  point  of  principle,  the  manufacture  for  the  slave-trade  of 
muskets,  manacles,  and  cottons,  differs  nothing  from  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  same  traffic.  The  former  is  done  in  England,  and 
the  latter  in  America.  But  how  differently  do  we  treat  the  two 
cases  !  To  denounce  the  Baltimore  clipper-builders  we  throw 
ourselves  into  a  phrenzy  of  indignation,  and  exhaust  our  vocabu- 
lary of  wonder  and  invective ;  while  criminals  of  the  very  same 
stamp  reputably  pursue  their  callings  at  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
Manchester !  The  men  that  do  the  one  of  these  would  do  the 
other  if  they  could.  And  it  is  only  because  it  would,  by  its 
greater  publicity,  arouse  public  indignation,  and  expose  the  par- 
ties to  legal  penalties,  that  slave-ships  are  not  at  this  hour  build- 
ing in  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames  !  But  we  go 
further  than  this.  We  affirm  that  direct  participation  in  the 
slave-trade  is  the  same  in  principle  with  the  indirect.  A  maker 
of  manacles  or  a  lender  of  money  for  the  slave-trade  may  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actual  slave-trader,  and,  were  an 
opportunity  afforded  him,  he  might  actually  refuse  to  enter  into 
it ;  but  in  point  of  moral  rectitude  he  might  as  well  do  the  one  as 
the  other.  It  is  in  the  accidents  only,  and  not  in  the  essentials, 
that  the  two  things  differ.  He  aids  the  perpetration  of  all  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  that  atrocious  traffic  as  truly  and  efficiently 
as  though  he  were  the  commander  of  a  slave-ship^  or  the  ovv'ner  of  a 
barracoon.  Than  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  abhorred 
wretches,  he  has  not  more  principle,  but  only  less  audacity.  This  is 
the  whole  difference  ;  and  if  his  own  conscience  does  not  speak 
on  this  matter,  it  is  time  that  public  indignation  should.  We 
hope  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States  will  take  up  this 
subject.  Aye,  let  the  slave-holder  of  the  south  and  the  slave- 
breeders  of  the  middle  states  whet  their  reproofs.  Is  there  no 
O'Connell  among  them,  who  will  make  the  impassioned  denuncia- 
tions which  thunder  from  Great  Britain  across  the  Atlantic  re- 
verberate with  a  just  and  irresistible  vehemence  against  these 
English  slave-traders  ? 

We  have  spoken  thus  severely  concerning  those  persons  whose 
implication  in  the  slave-trade  is  known  and  intentional.  We  do 
not  involve  in  their  guilt  those  who  may  not  have  been  hitherto 
aware  of  the  position  they  occupy.  These  are  a  large  and 
most  respectable  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  share-holders  of 
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the  mining  associations  operating  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  of  the 
colonial  bank.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  these  respectable 
persons  were  aware  of  their  circumstances.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  a  share-holder  in  the  Colonial  Bank,  which  pays  a 
large  dividend,  and  the  shares  of  which  are  rising ;  but  is  there 
not  enough  in  the  fact  that  this  institution  has  a  branch  at  Puerto 
Rico,  and  is  using  efforts  to  establish  one  at  Havaniia,  to  make 
virtuous  persons  shrink  from  partaking  of  their  profits  ?  By 
such  branches  they  must  supply  money  to  slave-traders,  and 
render  their  capital  the  direct  sinews  of  the  slave-trade.  We  ask 
the  share-holders,  for  it  is  their  loans,  whether  this  is  to  their 
satisfaction,  or  according  to  their  intention  ?  There  are  gentle- 
men, whose  names  for  the  present  we  forbear  to  mention,  of  the 
highest  standing  in  society,  not  for  knowledge  of  business  only, 
but  for  benevolence,  probity,  and  religion,  in  connexion  with  this 
institution ;  and  we  can  tell  them  that  the  public  is  waiting  for  a 
decision  from  them,  by  which  they  may  wash  their  hands  of  such 
polluted  gains,  and  set  an  example  challenging  the  imitation  of 
humbler  names. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mining  associations.  Let 
our  readers  ponder  the  appalling  fact,  that  all  their  mines,  both  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  are  in  whole  or  in  part  wrought  by  slaves,  and 
that  no  less  than  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
slaves  are  so  employed  continually.  Hear  this  !  proprietors  in 
foreign  mining  companies.  British  noblemen,  gentlemen,  cler- 
gymen, ladies,  hear  this  !  Your  money  goes  to  buy  slaves,  and 
work  them  to  death  !  You  are  actually  purchasers,  holders, 
and  masters  of  more  than  three  thousand  slaves  !  When  you 
took  shares  in  mining  companies  did  you  mean  this  ?  Do  you 
mean  it  now  ?  Will  you  tolerate  it  ?  We  hope  and  believe  you 
will  not ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  entreat  you  to  take  promptly 
the  only  steps  by  which  you  can  wipe  away  so  foul  a  stain,  either 
from  your  country  or  yourselves. 

Prevented  by  our  limits  from  noticing  in  detail  any  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  we  shall  now  express  m  a  few  words 
our  general  view  of  the  character  and  influence  of  this  unprece- 
dented and  remarkable  assemblage.  We  have  not  called  it  remark- 
able because  it  has  sprung  from  concealed  or  unsuspected  causes, 
or  because  it  has  in  any  way  taken  us  by  surprise.  It  has  been 
the  natural  expression  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  as  it  is  now 
diffused  through  the  nations.  The  world  was  ripe  for  it.  It  was 
held  just  when  it  ought  to  have  been  held,  and  it  was  just  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such 
a  gathering  together  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  to  a 
free  expression  of  their  sentiments  should  not  disclose  some 
marked  and  tenacious  differences ;  and  such  in  fact  did  appear,  as 
another  article  in  our  present  number  will  show:  but  upon  anti- 
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slaverj'^  questions,  and  more  especially  upon  all  the  great  princi- 
ples involved  in  them,  there  was  a  marked  and  striking  unanimity. 
Neither  was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  multifarious  and 
complicated  business  should  be  arranged  and  conducted  by  a  few 
untrained  though  diligent  and  upright  men,  without  some  indica- 
tions of  fallibility  ;  but  as  a  whole  their  arrangements  were  emi- 
nently wise  and  successful,  and  the  issue  has  afforded  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  which  the  scheme  was  under- 
taken has  been  influential  in  bringing  down  on  it  a  divine  bene- 
diction. Nor  should  the  kindness  of  Providence  be  unacknow- 
ledged, by  which  (with  one  painful  exception  which  we  need  not 
here  detail)  the  lives,  safety,  and  health  of  so  many  persons,  in 
such  various  journeyings,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  in  such 
lengthened  voyages,  have  been  mercifully  preserved. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  convention  must  be  great.  Its 
unquestionable  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  motive  attach 
power,  and  even  majesty  to  it.  It  has  tampered  with  no  selfish, 
political,  or  party  object.  It  has  not  in  a  single  instance  turned 
aside  from  the  simplicity  of  its  design.  It  has  uttered  its  voice  in 
the  ear  of  princes,  and  they  will  listen  to  it.  It  has  spoken  to  the 
churches  of  Christ,  and  many  of  them  will  hearken.  It  has  de- 
clared its  sentiments  in  the  hearing  of  the  world ;  and  all  that  is 
benevolent  and  virtuous  —the  heart  of  the  world,  will  respond  to 
its  call.  It  has  collected  treasures  of  information,  which  will 
shortly  be  spread  out  before  the  public  eye,  and  will  be  made  to 
penetrate  into  countries  yet  unawakened,  with  the  effect  of  sun- 
beams on  a  region  of  darkness.  It  has  told  the  universal  slave- 
ocracy  that  their  doom  is  sealed,  that  the  hostility  to  slavery  is 
invincible,  and  that  its  existence  is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
time.  It  has  given  augmented  energy,  and— what  is  still  |;>etter 
— it  has  given  combination  to  anti-slavery  effort.  It  cannot  be 
long  before  its  fruits  appear.  We  cannot  better  close  our  remarks 
upon  it  than  by  quoting  a  few  more  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Whittier. 

'  A  holy  gathering  ! — peaceful  all — 

No  threat  of  war — no  savage  call 
For  vengeance  on  an  erring  brother  ; 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  God-like  plan 

To  teach  the  brotherhood  of  aian 
To  love  and  reverence  one  another. 

As  sharers  of  a  common  blood— 

The  children  of  a  common  C«od  !— 

Yet,  even  at  its  lightest  word. 

Shall  Slavery's  darkest  depths  be  stirred. 

Spain,  watching  from  her  Moro's  keep 

Her  slave-ships  traversing  the  deep  ; 

And  Rio,  in  her  strength  and  pride, 

Lifting,  along  her  mountain  side. 
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Her  snowy  battlements  and  towers — 
Her  lemon  groves  and  tropic  boAvers, 
With  bitter  hate  and  sullen  fear. 
Its  freedom-giving  voice  shall  hear. 
And  where  my  country's  flag  is  flowing. 
On  breezes  from  IMount  Vernon  blowing. 

Above  the  Nation's  council  halls. 
Where  Freedom's  praise  is  loud  and  long. 

While,  close  beneath  the  outward  walls, 
The  driver  plies  his  reeking  thong — 

The  hammer  of  the  man-thief  falls — 
O'er  liypocritic  cheek  and  brow. 
The  crimson  flush  of  shame  shall  glow  : 
And  all  who  for  their  native  land 
Are  pledging  life,  and  heart,  and  hand. 
Worn  watchers  o'er  her  changing  weal. 
Who  for  her  tarnished  honor  feel — 
Through  cottage  door  and  council-hall 
Shall  thunder  an  awakening  call. 
The  pen  along  its  page  shall  burn 
With  all  intolerable  scorn  ; 
And  eloquent  rebuke  shall  go 
On  all  the  winds  that  southward  blow. 
From  priestly  lips,  now  sealed  and  dumb. 
Warning  and  dread  appeal  shall  come. 
Like  those  which  Israel  heard  from  him. 
The  prophet  of  the  cherubim. 
Or  those  which  sad  Esaias  hurled 
Against  a  sin-accursed  world. 
Its  wizard-leaves  the  Press  shall  fling» 
Unceasing  from  its  iron  wing, 
With  characters  inscribed  thereon 

As  fearful  in  the  despot's  hall. 
As  to  the  pomp  of  Babylon 

The  fire-sign  on  the  palace  wall  ! 
And,  from  her  dark  iniquities, 
Methinks  I  see  my  country  rise  : 
Not  challenging  the  nations  round 

To  note  her  tardy  justice  done — 
Her  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

Her  prisons  opening  to  the  sun. 
But  tearfully  her  arms  extending 
Over  the  poor  and  unofl'ending  ; 

Her  regal  emblem,  now  no  longer 
A  bird  of  prey  with  talons  reeking. 
Above  the  dying  captive  shrieking  ; 
But  spreading  out  her  ample  wing, 
A  broad,  impartial  covering — 

The  weaker  sheltered  by  the  stronger  !' 
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E  doubt  not  but  that  many  of  our  readers  must  have  paid 
a  visit  to  Chepstow  Castle.  In  wandering  over  its  mag,ni- 
ficent  and  picturesque  ruins,  they  may  have  been  struck  with  a 
round  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  first  court,  where  the 
place  of  confinement  is  still  shown,  in  which,  as  the  guide-books 
tell  us,  '  one  of  the  regicides  was  most  undeservedly  allowed  by 
'  the  son  of  the  murdered  monarch  to  live,  after  being  found 
'  legally  guilty  of  the  crime  !'  A  nobler  writer,  however,  once 
thought  differently;  exclaiming  in  his  early  days  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm, 

'  For  twenty  years,  secluded  from  mankind, 
Here  JMarten  lingered.     Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  his  prison :  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  ? 
He  had  rebelled  against  a  king,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth 
And  peace  and  liberty.     Wild  dreams, — but  such 
As  Plato  loved  ;  such  as  with  holy  zeal 
Our  IMilton  worshipped  !' 

The  subject  of  our  present  article  was  born  at  Oxford  in  the 
year   1602,  opposite    Merton   College,  where    his    father    then 
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resided,  who  was  an  eminent  civilian.  This  gentleman,  after 
carrying  off  all  the  honors  of  Alma  Mater,  became  successively  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  twice  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  and  in  1624,  a  judge  of  the  Prerogative.  He  M'as  also 
knighted,  represented  his  university  once  in  parliament,  served 
afterwards  as  one  of  the  members  for  St.  Jves  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  ultimately  bequeathed  his  son,  yet  more  celebrated  than  him- 
self, a  handsome  estate  in  Berkshire  of  ^3000  per  annum. 
No  blessing  accompanied  the  inheritance.  It  descended  indeed 
upon  a  successor  endowed  with  pregnant  parts,  and  raised  by  Pro- 
vidence to  a  position  in  which  he  magnanimously  served  his 
country.  Yet  piety  formed  no  feature  of  his  character.  It 
possessed  wit,  erudition,  and  that  sparkling  perspicacity  which 
makes  a  jovial  companion  so  agreeable  to  the  mere  men  of  a 
false  and  hollow  world.  But  the  fine  gold  was  wanting.  That 
precious  foundation  upon  which  Vane  and  Eliot  built  for  eternity- 
will  be  sought  for  and  not  found,  even  by  those  who  are  in  no 
respect  disposed  to  depreciate  the  real  patriotism  of  our  hero. 
His  biographer  has  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  being  very 
candid  on  this  point,  through  a  light  and  reprehensible  indiffer- 
ence as  to  principles  which  will  alone  survive,  when  learning, 
eloquence,  genius,  or  politics,  shall  have  become  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor.  We  are  liberals  to  the  backbone. 
We  admire  mercurial  spirits,  — flashing  humor, — generous  phi- 
lanthropy,—  and  unshaken  energies,  quite  as  much  as  any  amongst 
our  contemporaries.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  upon  earth  why  all 
these,  and  more  also,  should  not  be  found  in  connexion  with  that 
fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  true  wisdom: 
nor,  whilst  we  render  mostcheerfully  and  cordially  every  just  honor 
to  the  civil  memory  of  Henry  Marten,  will  M'e  fail  in  entering  an 
indignant  protest  against  the  profligacy  of  his  morals,  which 
proved  him  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  professed  and  intended  to 
advance,  as  well  as  of  those  illustrious  companions  in  whose 
counsels  he  mingled,  but  in  whose  virtues  he  had  unfortunately  so 
little  share. 

He  acquired  a  respectable  portion  of  credit  in  his  academical 
career;  having  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  conferred  upon  him 
before  he  was  eighteen.  He  tiien  travelled  through  France  and 
on  his  return  married  a  rich  wife,  it  is  said,  to  oblige  his 
father  more  than  his  own  inclinations :  which  some  persons  per- 
haps are  ready  to  urge  as  a  poor  excuse  for  his  wicked  devoted- 
ness  to  wine  and  women.  Mr.  Forster  nevertheless  with  more 
correct  feeling  observes,  '  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  they  rarely 
'met  again  :  but  it  is  a  touching  circumstance  to  record,  that  in 
'  the  last  lonely  years  of  his  wretched  imprisonment,  this  wife  and 
'  daughter  were  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that  seemed  to 
'  recollect  his  existence,  or  that  to  his  own  mind,  gave  him  still 
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*some  interest  in  life.'  He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Berkshire  in  April  16i0,  by  an  immense  majority;  glorying 
even  thus  early  in  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  John  Pym, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Hyde  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the 
immortal  Hampden  : 

'  Men  wondered  at  first,  in  those  times  of  solemnity  and  precision, 
when  thev  saw  a  man  so  free  in  living  and  so  liberal  in  speech,  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimacy  of  the  gravest  and  most  religious  men  of  t'.e  age. 
They  had  yet  to  learn,  what  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  leaders 
of  this  parliament  had  been  already  revealed,  that  under  the  condemned 
habits  of  recklessness  and  dissipation  lurked  in  this  case  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  dispositions,  one  of  the  most  frank,  liberal,  and 
benevolent  spirits, — in  a  word,  one  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable 
politicians,  that  the  country  had  produced.' — p.  243. 

All  this,  we  presume,  is  urged  in  the  way  of  exposition  rather 
than  justification.  However,  as  matters  turned  out,  Henry 
Marten  by  no  means  disappointed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  even 
exceeded  the  fond  hopes  of  those  who  brought  liim  forward.  The 
shafts  of  his  sarcasms  on  the  court  were  shot  from  a  quarter  of 
the  House  of  Commons  whence  people  expected  nothing  beyond 
grave  orations,  somewhat  heavy  through  the  very  weight  of  their 
wisdom  ;  and  when  graced  with  flowers  at  all,  presenting  such  as 
adversaries  declared  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  somniferous 
poppy -heads.  The  member  for  Berkshire  kept  every  one  awake. 
He  was  a  Merry  Andrew,  discoursing  felicitously  about  plain 
things  ;  uttering  homely  truths  amidst  so  much  mirth,  that  no  one 
could  forget  afterwards  what  he  had  said  ;  and  '  with  his  quips, 
'  and  cracks,  and  wanton  wiles,'  instructing  an  entire  nation  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  sublime  of  common  sense.  King 
Charles  accordingly  honored  him  with  his  resentment,  which 
helped  to  elevate  not  a  little,  what  the  royal  dulness  conceived, 
its  frown  must  necessarily  extinguish.  In  the  short  interval  be- 
tween the  two  parliaments  of  1640  the  monarch,  meeting  the 
patriot  in  Hyde  Park,  applied  a  gross  expression  to  the  latter ; 
who  knowing  well  that  hard  words  break  no  bones,  only  pre- 
sented himself  with  greater  confidence  before  his  county  at  the 
next  election,  as  the  insulted  victim  of  a  pusillanimous  sovereign. 
Supported,  therefore,  by  an  augmented  majority,  he  again  took 
his  seat,  when  that  famous  assembly  met,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
our  national  history.  He  was  among  the  first  to  avow,  if  not  to 
hold  republican  opinions.  His  name  appears  prominently  in 
nearly  every  memorable  struggle,  throughout  that  period  of 
preliminary  logomachy  which  ushered  in  the  civil  war.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1642,  when  Charles  had  retired  from  London,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Marten 
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received  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  consistinjr  as  it  did  of  fifteen  '  eminent  and  trnsted  per- 
'sons.'  He  had  also  bestowed  upon  him  not  merely  one  of  the 
earliest  commissions  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  but  also  the  military 
governorship  of  Readino-.  Meanwhile  he  was  far  from  relaxing 
in  his  parliamentary  duties,  whensoever  circumstances  would 
allow  him  to  fulfil  them.  We  find  him,  at  one  time,  boldly 
attacking  the  House  of  Lords,  'to  whom  he  never  affected  any 
'  attachment;'  at  another,  taking  two  horses  out  of  the  mews  of 
his  majesty,  and  declining  attention  to  sundry  remonstrances 
from  the  upper  house  for  having  done  so.  He  proved  himself 
a  man  of  deeds  as  well  as  words.  '  We  have  taken,'  he  observed, 
'  the  ships  and  forts  of  the  king,  and  may  as  well  use  his  horses, 
'  lest  they  n)ight  be  employed  against  us.'  The  Commons  es- 
poused his  side,  voting  that  he  had  done  rightly, — nor  coidd  the 
peers  then  presume  to  do  ought  else  than  quietly  succumb.  An 
aristocracy  must  alw^ays  be,  amidst  an  excited  people,  like  the 
ghost  of  a  magic  lanthorn  ;  apprehension  being  absorbed  in  con- 
tempt, so  soon  as  the  lookers  on  understand  that  a  phantom,  at 
first  seeming  dreadful,  depends  upon  two  or  three  moveable 
glasses  for  its  existence.  In  fact,  the  historical  destiny  of  Marten 
lay  very  much  in  teaching,  or  at  least  attempting  to  teach  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  leave  off  being  atfrighted  at  shadows ! 
Even  the  cry  of  '  the  Church  in  danger '  possessed  no  horrors  for 
him.  He  feared  the  face  of  no  man,  nor  of  any  set  of  men.  A 
Puritan  minister,  named  Saltmarsh,  had  published  a  book  de- 
claring that  '  if  the  sovereign  would  not  grant  the  fair  demands 
'  of  his  subjects,  they  ought  to  root  out  him  and  his  royal  line, 
'and  collate  the  crown  iipon  somebody  else.'  Several  senators 
having  severely  condemned  such  sentiments,  the  member  for 
Berkshire  ventured  to  remark,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  such 
strong  condemnation,  since  it  must  be  better  that  one  family 
should  be  destroyed  rather  than  man5^  Sir  Nevdl  Poole  then 
moved  that  the  last  speaker  should  be  compelled  to  explain  what 
one  family  he  mrant:  when  Marten  interrupted  him  with  the 
declaration  that  such  a  motion  was  needless,  since  he  intended  to 
allude  to  no  other  than  the  king  and  his  children  !  An  immense 
hurricane  of  words  ensued  ;  and  in  the  end,  our  humorous  and 
gallant  patriot  was  expelled  the  house,  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  fortnight,  then  discharged  without  being  obliged  to  pay  his 
fees,  but  was  not  permitted  to  resume  his  place  until  after  a  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed.  Few  can  help  discerning,  from  this 
instance,  the  immense  importance  of  raising  up  the  public  mind 
to  its  appropriate  pitch  by  accustoming  each  class  to  fair  political 
discussions.  Children  will  acquire  sufficient  courage  in  this  way 
to  pull  the  bugbears  of  their  parents  by  the  beard.  Some  of 
those,  who  turned  pale  at  the  propositions  of  Saltmarsh  in  print. 
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survived  to  realize  them  at  the  revolution  ;  to  say  nothinor  of 
their  witnessiuo-  a  royal  execution  in  fVont  of  Whitehall !  How 
plainly  also  it  appears,  that  this  execution  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  the  Stuart  possessed  a  few  grains  of  sincerity,  or 
some  olimmerinas  of  common  understanding-.  That  parliament 
which  could  expel  Henry  Marten,  as  it  thus  did  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, must  still  have  had  loyalty  sufficient  to  have  enabled 
an  upright  monarch  to  terminate  the  controversy  after  an  honor- 
able manner,  without  appealing,  as  was  done  so  fatally,  either  to 
the  edge  of  the  SM'ord  or  the  passions  of  an  infuriated  empire. 

The  too  forward  republican  was  an  individual  of  imperturbable 
good  humor.  Expulsion  itself  could  not  put  him  out ;  if  the  pun 
may  be  pardoned.  Debarred  from  attendance  for  a  considerable 
interval  on  the  House  of  Commons,  he  opened  his  own  house, 
called  BecUet,  in  the  parish  of  Shrineham,  to  almost  every  person 
of  his  own  party  who  might  choose  to  come  and  participate  in 
rural  festivities.  Berkshire  rang-  with  his  praise  and  popularity. 
The  shortest  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  larger  class  than  is  commonly 
supposed  being-  down  their  throats,  Roundheads  innumerable 
flocked  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse  ;  where 
the  courtesy  of  the  suspended  county  member  at  least  kept  dul- 
ness  at  ba)',  although  at  the  expense  of  his  still  handsome  patri- 
mony. He  also  contributed  upwards  of  ^£3000  sterling  out  of  his 
own  resources  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  Continuing 
to  hold  his  commission  as  a  colonel,  he  was  present  in  several 
skirmishes  and  enoao-ements.  The  contest  had  hitherto  been 
carried  forward  on  the  parliamentary  side  in  rather  a  whiggish 
way  :  Lord  Essex  himself  seems  often  to  have  been  afraid  of 
acting  out  his  own  principles  :  the  leaven  of  aristocratical  caste 
sometimes  neutralized  the  noblest  measures  :  energetic  profes- 
sions were  followed  up  often  by  the  most  pusillanimous  practice : 
until  it  became  })lain  that  other  religionists  than  Presbyterians, 
and  other  warriors  than  those  who  fought  at  Edgehill,  must 
rescue  Liberty  from  its  perils,  if  it  was  then  to  be  rescued  at  all. 
In  other  words  a  section  of  independent  politicians,  with  such  as 
Vane  and  Marten  as  their  leaders,  gained  strength  in  influence 
and  numbers.  A  resolution  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  last  was 
carried  on  the  6th  of  January,  1645 — 6  :  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
imagine  the  cordial  welcome  he  received  upon  resuming  his  s^eat. 
Debates  would  appear  to  have  been  sadly  flat  without  him.  His 
intellect  and  genius  now  broke  forth  in  brighter  coruscations  than 
ever.  The  citizens  of  London  loved  him  not  a  little;  and  not  a 
few  of  his  happiest  efforts  occurred  in  their  common  hall.  He 
bound  himself  in  the  closest  connexions  with  St.  John  and 
Cromwell :  whilst  it  is  delijihtful  to  observe  how  invariably  his 
voice  and  vote  were  on  the  right  side,  whenever  an  act  of  mercy 
might  be  demanded  on  behalf  of  public  delinquents,  or   trouble- 
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some  yet  sincere  spirits.  He  even  interfered  with  Prynne  to 
save  the  iioDest  but  intemperate  John  Lilburne  from  serious  diffi- 
culties. He  knew  this  poor  creature  as  well  or  better  than  his 
persecutors :  so  quarrelsome  was  his  temper  by  nature,  that  he 
once  happily  observed,  'if  there  were  none  alive  but  himself,  John 
'  would  be  against  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  against  John  !'  Poli- 
tical differences  were  forgotten  when  victory  had  thrown  tne 
unfortunate  under  the  hoofs  of  power.  When  Judge  Jenkins,  an 
intrepid  loyalist,  had  openly  insulted  the  House  of  Commons  at 
their  own  bar,  Henry  Marten  literally  saved  him  from  the  death 
his  rashness,  if  not  his  royalism,  had  almost  deserved,  by  a  stroke 
of  humor  not  less  felicitous  than  it  proved  successful.  His  wit  on 
subsequent  occasions  won  several  of  these  honorable  and  bloodless 
trophies.  It  preserved  the  life  of  the  author  of  Gondibert,  part 
of  which  was  written  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
arresting  a  proposition  for  his  execution  through  this  droll  allu- 
sion ;  'You  are  going,'  said  the  merry  member,  'to  sacrifice 
'William  Davenant,  a  rotten  and  imperfect  subject,  as  none  can 
'  deny  :  but  please  to  recollect  that  under  the  Mosaic  law,  sacri- 
'  fices  were  always  required  to  be  pure  and  without  blemish.' 
Various  other  instances  could  easily  be  adduced ;  although  of 
course  it  is  not  our  intention  to  affirm  that  his  philanthropy  was 
much  more  than  the  amiability  of  natural  temperament.  Real 
religion  alone  could  have  brought  him  within  the  evangelical 
beatitude, — '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
'  mercy.' 

Towards  Charles  the  First  he  indulged  no  relentings.  He 
conceived  it  impossible  to  negociate  for  any  important  purpose 
with  a  monarch  so  steeped  in  perfidy;  more  especially  after  the 
disclosures  of  the  cabinet,  taken  at  Naseby,  had  fully  developed 
his  character.  He  moved,  and  Hazlerig  seconded  him,  that  no 
more  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king;  that  his  person 
should  be  demanded  from  the  Scots;  and  that  the  army  of  Fairfax 
should  march  into  the  north  to  enforce  the  application.  He  had 
learned  to  abhor  monarchy,  says  the  twaddling  Bishop  Burnet, 
'from  his  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  models  :'  no  very  serious 
charge  certainly.  But  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  he 
remained  unchanged  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  notion  of  robing  his  ideas  in  a  costume  of  words  con- 
formable to  the  tastes  of  his  audience.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement, as  he  once  told  Lord  Clarendon,  '  he  never  thought 
'one  man  wise  enough  to  govern  all !'  Yet  in  \QV!,  his  talents 
are  found  blended  with  those  of  Ireton,  in  preparing  that  final 
body  of  proposals,  which  issued  from  the  Council  of  Officers. 
Upon  the  plan  of  this  document,  parliaments  were  to  be  biennial; 
never  to  sit  less  than  120  days,  nor  more  than  240 ;  small 
boroughs  were  to  be  abolished,  and  their  representatives  of  coun- 
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ties  augmented;  so  as  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  an 
honest  echo  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  indeed  stipukited,  that 
the  royalists  shouhl  not  sit  in  the  subsequent  parliament;  and  a 
very  small  number  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  privilege  of 
compounding  for  their  estates.  The  scale  of  that  comi)o>ition, 
however,  \n  general  was  calculated  to  fall  far  more  leniently 
upon  its  subjects  than  had  ever  been  before  fixed.  Eftectual 
provision  was  also  to  be  made  for  future  freedom  of  elections,  and 
certainty  of  due  returns.  These  military  tribunes  of  Great 
Britain  further  demanded  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  two 
houses  should  be  clearly  ascertained  and  settled;  and  that  no 
pardon  from  the  crown  should  be  valid  for  public  servants,  unless 
with  consent  of  parliament.  The  rights  of  conscience  moreover 
received  attention.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  an  imposition  of 
the  Covenant  on  the  one  hand;  nor  was  Episcopacy  to  continue 
its  coercive  jurisdiction  on  the  other.  Charles  and  the  country 
had  never  been  favored  with  a  nobler  opportunity  for  winding  up 
their  miirhty  quarrel.  The  former  might  still  have  remained  a 
monarcii,  in  the  sense  ot  being  an  hereditary  executive  of  liberal 
institutions.  Kis  authority  over  the  militia  was  to  be  controlled 
for  ten  years  by  a  council  nominated  in  effect  from  the  Commons. 
He  complained  deeply  against  all  such  limitations  of  the  preroga- 
tive :  yet  how  could  Marten  or  Ireton  have  acted  otherwise, 
with  any  wish  to  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders?  Their 
views  appear  to  have  been  statesmanlike,  masterly,  and  compre- 
hensive. They  openly  avowed  their  object  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  memorial :  it  being  no  other  than  '  that  the  thinsifs  here 
'  before  proposed  being  provided  for  settling  and  securing  the 
'  rights,  liberties,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  his  majesty's 
'  person,  his  queen,  and  royal  issue  may  be  restored  to  a  condition 
'  of  security,  honor,  and  freedom,  without  diminution  of  their 
'  personal  rights,  or  further  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the  legal 
'  power,  than  according  to  the  particulars  aforegoing.'  Even 
Hallam,  an  inveterate  Whig,  admits  the  terms  to  have  been  quite 
tolerable,  situated  as  the  king  then  was  ;  having  in  truth  only  to 
make  his  election  '  whether  to  be  the  nominal  chief  of  an  aristo- 
*  cratic  or  democratic  republic'  Yet  both  Sir  John  Berkeley  and 
Lord  Capel  in  vain  appealed  to  his  reason  as  well  as  his  fears. 
'  Still  tampering  with  the  Scots,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
'  the  city  and  parliament,  he  at  that  very  moment  came  to  an 
'  open  breach  with  the  army,  disdainfully  refused  the  propositions 
'  when  publicly  tendered  to  him,  and  that  with  such  expressions 
'  of  misplaced  resentment  and  preposterous  confidence  as  con- 
'vinced  the  officers  that  they  could  neither  conciliate  nor  trust 
'him.'  This  unexpected  haughtiness  sealed  his  destiny.  Henry 
Marten  went  directly  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  in  his  triumphant 
career  against  Caledonian  royalism;  the  famous  purge  was  ad- 
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ministered  by  Colonel  Pride  to  the  lower  Louse  which  pros- 
trated Pi-esbyterianism  before  the  Independents;  whilst  at  several 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  military  council,  our  gallant,  plain 
spoken  member  for  Berkshire  cut  the  matter  short  after  his  usual 
manner,  by  forgetting  the  senator  in  the  soldier,  and  telling  them 
that  '  they  should  serve  his  majesty  as  the  English  did  his  grand- 
'  mother, — and  strike  off  his  head!'  Clement  Walker  can 
probably  be  followed  in  this  instance  as  a  genuine  authority. 

It  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed,  that  in  very  critical 
periods,  the  current  of  public  thoughts,  after  running  a  long  while 
underground,  suddenly  appears  above  it,  through  some  single 
individual  daring  to  open  his  mouth,  and  thus  becoming  among 
the  first  to  utter,  what  multitudes  have  been  long  meditating  in 
their  minds.  So  it  seemed  in  the  present  instance.  Baillie,  in  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Henderson,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  May, 
1646,  mentions  that  hints  were  even  then  beginning  to  get  wind 
with  respect  to  executing  the  late  sovereign,  'if  God  have  hardened 
'him.'  In  the  course  of  164-7,  the  Scots  in  their  parliament  re- 
monstrated against  similar  language.  Berkeley  positively  affirms 
that  the  resolution  was  taken  at  Windsor,  by  a  council  of  officers, 
soon  after  the  royal  prisoner  had  been  confined  at  Carisbrook ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  rather  curious  tract  once  published  by  Baron 
Maseres.  Adjutant-General  William  Allen  corroborates  the 
statement,  though  differing  a  little  in  the  precise  date,  \vhich  he 
places  in  the  commencement  of  1648.  However  all  at  once,  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  1648,  when,  with  respect  to  the  proposals 
of  the  army,  it  was  resolved  that  justice  should  be  done  upon 
delinquents,  Charles  the  First  was  forthwith  denounced  as 
the  capital  criminal,  and  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  persons 
received  their  appointment  to  prepare  charges  against  him. 
Widdrington  and  Whitelock,  together  with  Henry  Marten  and 
Thomas  Scot,  were  amongst  the  number ;  but  the  two  former, 
feeling  their  responsibility  as  keepers  of  the  Seal,  shrunk  with 
true  conservative  timidity  from  their  awful  task,  and  left  it  to 
such  men  as  Marten.  He  had,  indeed,  sternness  enough,  and  to 
spare,  for  whatever  might  lie  before  him.  Having  overheard 
Cromwell  inquiring  at  a  preliminary  consultation,  how  the  king 
could  be  answered  were  he  to  demand  at  his  trial,  by  whose 
authority  he  was  called  to  account ;  his  voice  immediately  pro- 
posed the  only  correct  reply, — namely  '  that  the  Commons  and 
'  Parliament  assembled,  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  good 
'people  of  England,  arraigned  Charles  Stuart;'  to  which  no  one 
present  objected.  The  culprit  arrived  meanwhile  at  Windsor, 
where  every  absurd  ceremonial  of  departed  royalty  was  soon 
ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  Republicanism  had  already  invested 
with  its  plain  and  unassuming  habit  the  entire  executive.  The 
new  year  of  1649  ushered  in  a  new  and  most  memorable  era. 
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Europe  was  to  behold  a  spectacle  then  without  a  parallel.  One 
of  the  ablest,  but  most  sanj^uinary  pontiffs,  had  envied  our  queen 
Elizabeth  the  honor  of  decapitatiiii^  a  sovereign  in  the  case  of  her 
unfortunate  cousin  :  but  what  would  he  have  said  to  this  dread 
triumph  of  popular  power,  which,  after  having  dethroned  the 
monarch  of  three  realms,  deliberately  conducted  him  to  an  execu- 
tion ominous  both  to  crowns  and  tiaras  !  John  Bradshaw,  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  presided  in  a  scarlet  robe,  on  a  crimson  velvet 
chair,  and  in  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  over  the  tribunal  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  A  desk  and  velvet  cushion  stood  before  him;  Say  and 
Lisle  were  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and  two  clerks  sat  below  at  a 
table,  covered  with  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  were  laid  the 
sword  of  state  and  a  mace. 

'  The  rest  of  the  court,  with  their  hats  on,  and,  according  to  Rush- 
worth,  in  their  best  habits,  took  their  seats  on  side  benches,  hung  with 
scarlet.  A  numerous  guard  of  gentlemen  carrying  partizans  divided 
theuiselves  on  either  hand.  Such  was  the  simple  appearance  of  this 
memorahle  court.  ^Mien  its  members  had  all  taken  their  seats^  the 
great  gates  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open,  and  the  vast  area  below  was 
at  once  filled  with  crowds  of  the  English  people,  eager  to  witness  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  monarch  brought  to  account  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  period  of  his  delegated  authority.  This  presence  of  the 
people  was  the  grandest  feature  of  the  scene.  Surrounding  galleries 
were  also  tilled  with  spectators.  Charles  entered  and  advanced  up  that 
side  of  the  Hall  next  the  Thames,  from  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
He  was  attended  bj  Colonels  Tcmlinson  and  Hacker,  by  thirty-two 
officers  holding  partizans,  and  by  his  own  servants.  The  serjeant-at- 
arms  with  his  mace  received  him  and  conducted  him  to  the  bar,  where 
a  crimson  velvet  chair  was  placed  for  him,  facing  the  court.  After  a 
stern  and  stedfast  gaze  on  the  court,  and  on  the  people  in  the  galleries 
on  each  side  of  him,  Charles  placed  himself  in  the  chair;  and  the  mo- 
ment after,  as  if  recollecting  something,  rose  up  and  turned  about, 
looking  down  the  vast  hall,  first  on  ihe  guards  which  Avere  ranged  on 
its  left  or  western  side,  and  then  on  the  eai^er  waviu"-  multitude  of  the 
people,  which  filled  the  space  on  the  right.  No  visible  emotion  escaped 
him  ;•  but  as  he  turned  again,  his  eye  fell  up(m  the  escutcheon  which  bore 
the  newly  designed  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  each  side  of  which 
sat  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry  Rlarten  ; — and  he  sank  into  his  seat !' 
—p.  306. 

More  than  eight,  and  indeed  nearly  nine  years,  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  potentate  and  the  patriot  had  encountered  each 
other  in  Hyde  Park,  as  before  related.  How  were  their  relative 
circumstances  changed  in  Westminster  Hall  !  Whilst  the  in- 
dictment was  being  read,  bis  majesty  is  said  to  have  smiled  at  the 
terms  applied  to  himself  in  the  course  of  it,  not  feeling  himself  to 
have  been  either  'tyrant  or  traitor.'  The  lesson,  pregnant  with 
wisdom  for  kings,  was  then  only  in  its  rehearsal :  the  end  had  not 
yet  come,  nor  could  it  be  believed,  even  by  that  party  most  eon- 
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cerned  in  it.  Yet  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  a  trivial  inci- 
dent more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  precipice  on 
which  he  stood.  In  touching  Coke  gently  on  the  shoukler  with 
his  cane,  its  golden  head  dropped  off!  None  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  even  for  royalty  ;  so  metamorphosed  had  all  minds  become  : 
yet  the  superstition  of  those  who  looked  on  awoke;  nor  did  the 
soul  of  the  Stuart  himself  fail,  though  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
to  tremble.  On  went  the  solemn  trial,  which  Marten  closely 
attended  throughout  the  seven  days,  and  which  of  course  formed 
the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  life.  To  him,  with  Scot, 
Ireton.  Harrison,  Say,  Lisle,  and  Love,  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  final  sentence,  'with  a  blank  for  the 
'  manner  of  death.'  On  the  2fith  of  January,  this  was  engrossed 
at  a  private  meeting;  and  on  the  27t{i  of  January  the  court  sat 
for  the  last  time. 

'  On  that  memorable  and  most  melancholv  day,  the  kins  was  brought 
for  the  last  time  to  Westminster  Hall.  As  he  proceeded  along  the 
passages,  some  of  the  soldiers  and  rabble  set  up  a  cry  of  '  Justice, — 
Justice,  and  Execution  !'  This,  as  Godwin  justly  remarks,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  the  mutiny  which  took  place  amongst 
the  army  in  November,  1647-  These  men  distrusted  the  good  faith  of 
their  leaders  ;  and  seeing  that  six  days  had  now  passed  without  any 
conclusion,  suspected  as  the  manner  of  rude  and  ignorant  men  is,  that 
there  was  some  foul  play  and  treachery.  One  of  the  soldiers  upon 
guard  said,  '  God  bless  you,  sir.'  The  king  thanked  him  ;  but  his 
officer  struck  him  with  his  cane.  '  The  punishment,'  said  Charles, 
'  methinks  exceeds  the  offence.'  The  king,  when  he  had  retired, 
asked  Herbert,  who  had  attended  him,  whether  he  had  heard  the  cry 
for  justice  ;  who  answered,  he  did  and  wondered  at  it.  'So  did  not 
I,'  said  Charles  :  '  the  cry  was  no  doubt  given  them  by  their  officers, 
for  Avhom  the  soldiers  would  do  the  like,  were  there  occasion.'  * 

—p.  309. 

The  other  and  more  brutal  outrages,  which  have  been  copied 
into  so  many  of  our  histories,  are  now  known  to  have  been  gross 
fabrications.  Charles,  when  placed  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar, 
requested  that  before  '  an  ugly  sentence  '  should  be  pronounced 
upon  him,  he  might  be  heard  before  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, since  he  had  something  to  communicate,  which  nearly  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  His  petition,  however, 
whatever  this  proposed  communication  might  have  related  to, 
was  ultimately  rejected  ;  and  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Brad- 
shaw,  all  the  commissioners  having  stood  up  to  declare  their 
assent  to  the  same.  The  famous  warrant  for  his  execution  re- 
ceived the  sign  manual  of  fifty-nine  memorable  individuals. 
Henry  Marten  was  watching  every  signature  closely,  when  up 
came  Oliver  Cromwell,  splashing  the  ink  of  his  pen  in   Marten's 
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face,  who  at  once  returned  the  practical  jest  in  good  earnest. 
Hume  quotes  this  anecdote,  and  we  think  justly,  as  an  instance 
of  indecent  buffoonery  :  our  biographer  imagines  that  it  was  a 
mere  desperate  relief  from  temporary  nervous  excitement.  The 
whole  was  a  dark  duty  gone  through  by  a  mixed  medley  of  men, 
some  truly  conscientious  like  Colonel  Hutchinson, — others  vveak 
and  insincere,  like  John  Downes,  who  burst  into  tears  on  the  occa- 
sion.— and  others  worldly  ungodly  persons,  like  the  too  humorous 
member  for  Berksliire.  Then  ensued  the  solemn  scene  on  the 
awful  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  the  open  sireei  ironr.ing  White- 
hall. Through  every  part  of  it  there  appeared  the  most  serene 
composure  on  the  part  of  the  royal  sufferer  : 

'  He  addressed  the  crowd  from  the  scaffold,  forgave  all  his  enemies, 
protested  that  the  war  had  not  been  begun  by  him,  declared  that  the 
right  of  the  peo])le  Avas  only  to  have  their  lives  and  goods  their  own^  a 
share  in  tlte  government  being  nothing  pertaining  to  them, — and  con- 
cluded with  words,  which  perhaps  expressed  a  sincere  delusion,  that  he 
died  the  martyr  for  his  subjects.  When  his  head  fell,  severed  by  the 
masked  executioner  at  a  single  blow,  one  dismal,  universal  groan  issued 
from  the  crowd  ; 

'  He  nothing  common  did,  nor  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try  : 
Nor  called  on  God  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right  ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down  ae  upon  a  bed  !' 

'  So  in  a  few  years  after  wrote  a  most  generous  adversary,  whose 
name  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  literature  or  of  liberty,  Andrew  Marvel, 
and  in  an  ode  too  to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself !  The  lapse  of  two 
centuries  has  confirmed  the  poet's  praise.' — p.  315. 

On  the  6th  of  the  ensuing  February  it  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament  was 
'  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  act 
'  should  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose.'  Henry  Marten,  never 
having  loved  the  lords,  yet  now  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that 
they  were  useless  but  not  dangerous.  It  was  indeed  an  exquisite 
sarcasm.  Only  the  day  before,  their  lordships  having  desired  a 
conference,  sent  their  messengers  to  the  Commons  requesting 
one  ;  but  the  latter  allowed  them  to  wait  at  the  door,  until  fatigue 
or  tedium  overcame  them,  without  deigning  to  take  the  slightest 
notice.  The  upper  chamber  soon  had  information  that  a  vote  of 
forty-four  against  twenty-nine  set  aside  its  constitutional  existence. 
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Prayers  were  then  reail ;  a  vacant  rectory  was  disposed  of;  earls  and 
barons  adjourned  to  the  next  morning',  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and  that  adjournment  lasted  until  the  Restoration. 

Monarchy  was  now  formally  abolished.  Marten  even  proposed 
that  the  royal  statues  should  be  taken  down ;  and  the  foHowing 
inscription  be  placed  upon  llieirseveral  sites;  Exit  Tyrannus Regum 
ultimus.  Anno  libertatis  Anglice  restitutcB  primo,  Anno  domini 
164.9.  This  was  done  accordingly;  after  M'hich,  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  selling  all  crown  property,  as  well  the  palaces,  lands, 
and  forests,  as  the  regalia,  costly  furniture,  and  works  of  art. 
The  courts  of  Spain,  France,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  were  the  principal  purchasers.  On  the  first  day  of  term 
he  also  brought  forward  an  act  for  maintaining  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England,  wdiilst  the  oaths  were  repealed  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  learned 
sao-es  of  the  Bench.  Six  consented  to  serve ;  but  six  resigned. 
The  great  seal  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  new  one  made.  The 
Council  of  State  comprised  all  the  leading  republicans,  and  of 
course  Henry  Marten  amongst  them.  He  there  signalized  him- 
self as  being  the  first  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  banish- 
ment against  the  Jews,  'i^hat  he  proved  unsuccessful  was  no 
fault  of  his :  and  much  good  ensued  even  from  his  noble  attempt; 
since  it  opened  the  way  for  the  Protector  to  achieve  the  point, 
although  by  a  subsequent  exertion  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
now  urged  by  many  patriots  that  the  executive  should  dissolve 
parliament ;  but  Marten  spoke  decidedly  for  avoiding  an  appeal 
to  the  nation,  under  its  present  excited  circumstances.  He  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  might  find  the  best  advice  from 
scripture,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  for  when  the  infant 
Moses  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  charge  of 
nursing  him  fell  to  none  other  than  his  own  mother.  He  ob- 
served that  their  commonwealth  was  as  yet  of  very  Aveak  growth, 

*  with  a  very  tender  constitution  :  therefore  his  opinion  was  that 
'  nobody  could  be  so  fit  to  look  after  it  as  the  parent,  who  brought 

*  it  forth  ;  nor  should  they  think  of  putting  it  under  fresh  hands 
'  until  it  had  obtained  more  years  and  vigor.'  He  further  glanced 
at  the  war  with  Holland  as  another  reason  against  running  risks, 
since  the  royalists  would  be  sure  to  seize  upon  every  possible 
adv^antage.  He  once  again  befriended  and  assisted  John  Lil- 
birrne  about  the  same  time  ;  both  his  power  and  purse  being 
always  open  to  such  calls,  come  from  whatever  quarter  they 
miirht.  Yet  we  reoret  havino;  to  add,  that  lands  were  oranted  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  out  of  the  public  property.  His  regiment  of  horse,  too, 
became  part  of  the  standing  army  :  so  that  of  the  glory  of  having 
served  his  country  for  nought  his  memory  stands  inevitably  de- 
prived. 
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His  good  sense  appears  to  have  worn  better  than  his  professed 
disinterestedness;  since  he  resisted  almost  single-handed  allo\vin^• 
fornicators,  adulterers,  or  incestuous  persons  to  becapitally  punished 
for  their  crimes:  nor  even  with  regard  to  his  apparent  selfishness 
mav  we  forget,  that  he  claimed   the  national  bounty  for  arrears 
due'  to  him  as  a  military  officer,  as  well  as  for  the  pecuniary  losses 
sustained  by  him  during  the  civil  wars.     Meanwhile  Ireland  and 
Scotland  had   now  bowed  before  the  sanguinary  and  irresistible 
prowess  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     Henry  Marten  began  to  perceive 
that  the  egg  of  ambition  was  already  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the 
conqueror,    waiting    for    the  warmth    of  popular  prosperity    to 
hatch  it  into  an  eagle  or  a  cockatrice!     The  world  had  not  then 
seen   a   Washington;    nor   could   there  fail  to  be  ten  thousand 
curious  eyes  upon  the  hero  of  Preston  and  Dunbar.     Our  un- 
daunted member  for  Berkshire  said  openly  in  the  house,  that  if 
government  were  to  be  invested  in  any  single  person,  '  the  last 
'  king  would  have  been  as  proper  a  gentleman  for  it  as  could  be 
'  had  in  England,  for  his  faults  lay  not  in  his  person,  but  in  his 
'  office  :'  an   instance   of  inaccuracy,  into  which  we  surmise  he 
would  not  have  fallen  before  the  act  for  settling  his  parliamentary 
estates  had  been  obtained.     Divisions  nevertheless  between  the 
leaders  waxed  more  and  more  frequent.     The  public  newspapers 
even  noticed  them :  and  on  one  occasion,  Cromwell,  having  ad- 
dressed Maiten  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  as  Sir  Harry,  the  wit 
rose   and   bowed, — adding    'I    thank   your    majesty;    I    always 
'  thought    that   when    you    should    become     king,    I    should    be 
'  knighted  !'     Oliver  quickly  contrived  to  elbow  so  formidable  an 
antagonist  to  his  schemes  out  of  the   Council   of  State.      In   Fe- 
bruary   1650,  he  with   two  others   were   rejected  in  the  annual 
re-election.      Persecution  always  sharpens  humor,  unless  it  alto- 
gether  extinguishes   it.      Marten   could   not  be   excluded  again 
from  the  House  of  Commons  :  and  accordingly  there  he  labored 
with  all  his  eloquence,  his  sarcasms,  and  his  humanity,  to  save  the 
freedom  of  his  country.     He  fought  manfully  under  the  banners 
of  Vane  to  procure  a  reform  in  the  representation.      Some  of  the 
Puritans,  with  more  piety  than  penetration,  had  been  excited   by 
the  future  Protector  against  the  profligate  colonel ;  and  an  occa- 
sion happened,  when  one  of  them  proved  weak  enough  to  move 
that   '  all  profane  and   unsanctified  persons  '  should   be  expelled 
from    their    seats.     The    real   object    of  this    motion  rose   in   a 
moment,  to  propose  as  an  addition,  that  'all  fools   might  be  put 
'  out  likewise  ;'  in  which  case,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
*  the  House  would  probably  be  thin  enough  !'     His  repartees  at 
this  period  seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  influence  ascribed  to 
such  trifles  under  the  regime   of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  amongst 
our  volatile    French   neighbours.     They  defied,  and   to  a  certain 
extent  overcame,  for  a  season,  the  force  of  the  sword  itself.      In 
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the  fourth  year  of  the  Council  of  State  the  name  of  Henry  Mar- 
ten re-appeared  on  its  list ;  nor  could  it  be  struck  off  until  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed, — by  which  time  the  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Second  at  Worcester  had  turned  out  'a  crowning  mercy,'  to 
the  victor,  as  indeed  that  victor  accustomed  himself  not  infre- 
quently to  term  it.  Soon  afterwards  ensued  that  famous  forcible 
dismission  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  paved  the  way  for  an 
analog-ous  extinction  of  the  almost  equally  celebrated  Council. 
Marten  however  had  been  already  once  more  rejected  from  that 
executive  ;  yet  he  never  consented  to  acknowledge  the  usurper, 
even  after  liis  presumed  connexion  with  Wildman  and  Overton's 
conspiracy  had  consigned  him  to  a  prison.  Nor  did  he  ever  cease 
inciting  his  old  friends  Scot  and  Bradshaw  to  be  faithful  to  their 
common  principles.  These  men  gave  utterance,  in  innumerable 
important  discussions,  to  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  their  incarce- 
rated colleague.  After  the  resignation  of  the  protectorate  by 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  member  for  Berkshire  once  more  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  survivors  of  the  Long 
Parliament  being  recalled.  He  saw  presently  how  matters  were 
going ;  and  one  of  his  latest  satires  was  directed  against  General 
Monk,  in  the  shape  of  a  bitter  compliment.  On  the  Restoration, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  and  had  to  take  his  trial  in  the  ensuing  October  with 
the  regicides. 

He  manifested  his  usual  readiness  in  defending  himself;  con- 
cluding his  address,  however,  with  an  application  for  mercy  to  the 
king,  which  for  once  his  majesty  seemed  disposed  to  entertain. 
The  fact  was,  that  Henry  Marten  had  many  friends,  whose  per- 
sonal attachment  stu'passed  even  their  admiration  for  his  talents 
and  varied  accomplishments.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow  is  declared  by 
his  own  son  to  have  had  his  death  chiefly  occasioned  through 
grief  at  the  expulsion  of  so  attractive  a  debater  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1G43.  It  may  remind  us  of  a  more  modern 
statesman,  whose  brilliant  poAvers  shone  the  brighter  from  their 
being  perpetually  enshrined  amidst  such  habitual  good-nature 
and  graceful  proprieties  of  manner,  that  his  vices  seemed  (and 
only  seemed)  to  lose  something  of  their  evil,  'by  losing  all  their 
'  grossness.'  The  overstrained  strictness  of  Puritanism  had  pre- 
pared the  nation  for  a  recoil  into  the  multiform  abysses  of  profli- 
gacy. Many  royalists  could  even  interest  themselves  for  the 
only  republican  they  had  ever  known,  who  sanctioned  by  his 
presence  and  example  their  own  abominable  excesses.  Anthony 
a  Wood  winds  up  his  angry  portrait  of  him  with  no  little  accuracy 
and  correctness,  in  these  words.  '  Marten  was  a  man  of  good 
<  natural  parts, — boon,  familiar,  and  quick  with  repartees,  exceed- 
'  ing  happy  in  apt  instances, — pertinent  and  very  biting  ;  so  that 
'  his  company,    being  esteemed  incomparable,  would  have  been 
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'  acceptable  to  the  greatest  persons,  onljj  he  icoiild  get  drunk  too 
'  soon,  and  so  put  an  end  to  all  the  mirth  iov  the  present.'  This 
presented  the  best  chance  in  the  world  for  opening  a  door  of  favor 
in  the  heart  of  a  wicked  and  witty  monarch.  His  minions  almost 
clamored  to  save  from  the  scaffold  the  most  entertaining  debau- 
chee of  their  age.  There  were  others,  and  not  a  few,  whom  the 
facetious  genius  of  '  gallant  Harry,'  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  had 
materially  served  in  the  days  of  his  influence  and  power.  They 
all  persuaded  him  to  transmit  a  very  humble  petition  to  the  two 
houses,  which  was  done  accordingly.  The  Commons  took  little 
or  no  notice  of  it;  but  in  the  Lords,  Viscount  Falkland,  with 
many  peers,  spoke  warmly  on  his  behalf.  Through  their  efforts, 
a  remission  of  his  capital  sentence  ensued  ;  yet  he  was  ordered  to 
be  imprisoned  for  lite,  first  in  the  Tower,  then  at  Windsor,  and 
finally  in  Chepstow  Castle.  '  Such,'  says  an  indignant  yet  sym- 
pathising royalist,  '  was  tiie  last  sad  doom  of  this  gentleman, 
'  whose  quickness  of  thought,  elegance  of  manners,  vivacity,  wit, 
'  and  charming  gaiety  had  often  fascinated  not  only  the  convivial 
'  board,  but  the  grave,  austere,  sour,  republican  chiefs  in  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  who  so  often  chose  him  for  their  manager 
'and  director  !' 

He  lingered  for  twenty  years  in  his  last  place  of  captivity, 
Avhich  must  have  been  peculiarly  bitter  to  him  from  its  being  on 
the  border  of  the  Welsh  counties,  which  at  the  period  of  his 
greatest  fame  in  the  country  had  always  desired  to  have  him  for 
their  commander-in-chief.  The  jointure  of  his  lady,  whom  until 
now  he  had  grievously  slighted,  just  supplied  him  with 
necessaries ;  all  his  estate  beside  having  been  confiscated  by  the 
crown.  When  his  wife  died,  his  daughter  most  dutifully  supplied 
her  place ;  beyond  his  parental  deserts,  as  must  be  admitted. 
An  anecdote  is  mentioned  respecting  him,  which  shows  with 
how  sincere  a  determination  he  retained  his  political  predilec- 
tions : 

'  He  had  been  suffered,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sideration of  Ills  liarmlessness,  no  loss  than  the  infirmities  of  his  great 
age,  to  walk  out  of  his  prison  occasionally,  under  the  strict  conduct  of 
a  keeper,  into  the  neighbouring  village  of  St.  Pierre.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Lewis  lived  here,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  would  ask  him 
into  his  house.  It  grew  into  a  habit  at  last  ;  and  a  visit  to  this  house 
and  a  conversation  with  its  owner,  were  the  old  man's  last  remaining 
comforts.  Some  unlucky  day,  however,  this  Lewis,  who  was  a  staunch 
royalist  (as  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal  castles  in 
tliose  days  generally  were),  happened  to  ask  his  visitor  if,  supposing 
the  deed  were  to  be  done  over  again,  he  would  again  sign  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  Marten  told  him,  '  Yes,' — 
and  was  never  after  received  into  the  liouse.  At  length  in  IGHl,  en- 
feebled with  the  weight  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
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long  imprisonment,  against  which  his  strong  natural  health  had  won. 
derfully  borne  him  up,  he  was  suddenly,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner, 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from  his  chair. 

'  A  paper  containing  the  following  verses  was  found  in  the  room 
where  he  died.  They  appear  to  hav^e  expressed  the  very  latest  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  had  formed  the  initial  letters,  as  will  be  seen,  into  an 
acrostic  of  his  own  name, — an  old  fantastic  resource  from  the  wearying 
length  of  lonely  hours  : 

'  Here,  or  elsewhere  (all  one  to  you, — and  me). 
Earth,  air,  or  water,  gripes  my  ghostless  dust. 
None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free  : 
Reader,  if  you  an  oft-tried  rule  will  trust, — 
You'll  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must  ! 

'  My  life  was  worn  Avith  serving  you  and  you, 
And  death  is  my  reward, — and  welcome  too  : 
Revenge  destroying  but  itself. — Whilst  I 
To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fiy  ! 
Examples  reach  the  eye  ; — care  then,  mine  says. 
Not  lioiv  you  end, — but  how  you  spend  vour  days  !' 

—pp.  358,  359. 

One  would  fain  hope,  that  something  like  a  spark  of  repent- 
ance, with  regard  to  his  practical  heathenism  and  forgetfulness  of 
his  Maker,  n}ay  by  possibility  be  discovered  in  so  melancholy 
and  pensive  a  memorial  of  the  ashes  of  Henry  Marten. 

The  main  interest  of  his  biography  turns  without  question 
upon  the  republicanism  of  his  politics,  and  the  part  he  took  in 
that  notable  transaction,  characterized  by  our  Established  Church 
as  'The  Martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King  Charles  the  First.'  We 
will  conclude  our  article  by  venturing  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
subjects.  And  first,  with  regard  to  his  political  peculiarities  in 
wishing  to  abolish  the  monarchical  principle,  our  readers  may  rest 
assured  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  him  on  that  point.  Our 
honest  conviction  is,  that  however  the  predictions  of  M.  de  Toc- 
queville  may  be  realized  in  Europe,  her  great  leading  govern- 
ments must  never  surrender  an  hereditary  executive.  By  all 
means  let  popular  and  liberal  legislation  and  administration  be 
developed  to  their  uttermost  safe  extent  under  its  shadow  :  let 
responsibility  be  the  characteristic  of  all  official  existence  what- 
soever, so  as  to  keep  clear  of  legal  subtleties,  serviceable  for 
nothing  but  to  entangle  the  minds  of  honest  men :  but  at  the 
same  time,  let  crowns  and  sceptres  remain,  as  they  are  inter- 
woven with  all  national  associations;  although  they  must  be  also 
surrounded  by  free  institutions,  and  practicallj'^  as  well  as  pro- 
fes'^edly  recognizing  the  doctrine,  that  tlie  source  of  all  power, 
under  divine  providence,  lies  in  the  people.  Marten  and  his  party 
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seemed  to  desire  what  tlie  North  American  Union  has  conferred 
upon  millions  of  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic;  or  what 
Dumas,  with  a  multitude  of  dreamers  and  theorists,  may  expect 
to  see  some  day  or  other  carried  out  in  France  and  her  depen- 
dencies. Now  we  are  cordial  supporters  of  monarchy,  so  limited 
and  arrang-ed,  that  on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  form  of  social  organi- 
zation, which  has  endured  for  ages  and  which  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Christendom,  may  receive  no 
unnecessary  shock  or  violence  ;  whilst  on  the  other,  all  authority 
shall  be  considered  as  a  mighty  trust,  to  be  administered  not  on 
behalf  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  every  individual  member,  high  or  low,  forming  the  body-cor- 
porate of  the  commonwealth.  We  believe  such  to  have  been  the 
grand  idea,  and  genuine  intention  of  the  patriotic  founders,  both 
the  early  and  later  ones,  who  constructed  the  ark  of  our  constitu- 
tion, 'i'he  maxim  that  a  king  or  governor  of  these  realms  '  can 
'  do  no  wrong,'  was  never  meant  to  override  another,  which  is  the 
ultima  ratio  of  society, — namely  that  Salus  populi  est  suprema 
lex.  The  notion  of  a  people  existing  at  all,  as  Burke  somewhere 
says,  involves  the  idea  of  a  corporation  formed  more  or  less  arti- 
ficially for  the  advantage  of  those  concerned  in  it.  The  whole  as 
to  its  primary  foundations  must  rest  upon  equity  and  utility, 
according  to  Philo  and  Cicero,  more  especially  the  latter,  who 
lays  down  in  his  OflRces,  that  Unum  debet  esse  omnibus  proposi- 
tum,  ut  eadem  sit  Utilitas  miius  cujusque,  et  universorum,  quam 
si  ad  se  quisque  rapiat,  dissolveretur  omnis  humana  consortia. 
There  will  every  now  and  then  arise  occasions,  when  wise  states- 
men will  consider  that  they  best  consult  the  real  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  by  doing  what  Hallam  says  the  Whigs  did  in  1688, 
appealing  not  so  much  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  as  to 
the  inherent  rights  of  man ;  in  other  words,  by  substituting 
Hooker  and  Harrington  for  Coke  and  Chief  Justice  Hale. 

Yet  supposing  this  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  it  follows 
that  right  must  stand  connected  with  might :  or  else  the  germ  of 
popular  liberty  expires.  What  we  mean  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  avoidance  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum;  for  what  would  be 
the  use  of  admitting  or  maintaining  the  responsibility  of  all  rulers 
to  their  subjects,  were  these  last  utterly  left  without  a  conceivable 
power  of  realizing  their  freedom,  and  avenging  its  violation  ? 
Attached,  therefore,  though  we  are  to  our  limited  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  we  contend  as  strongly  that  governors  are  essen- 
tially trustees  !  Accountability  we  look  upon  as  inseparable  from 
official  existence  in  a  free  state.  Had  we  lived,  therefore,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  should  have  been  for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart,  provided  the  investigation  had  only  taken  a  legal  form, 
which,  liowever,  it  unfortunately  did  not.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  this  from  having 
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been  the  case,  had  a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  for  instance, 
summoned  him  as  a  culprit  to  their  bar,  expressing  their  will 
through  legitimate  representation^  or  '  at  least  by  such  a  fair  and 
full  convention,  as  might  in  great  necessity  supply  the  place  of 
lawful  authority.  But  it  was,  as  we  all  know,  the  act  of  a  bold 
but  very  small  minority,  who,  having  forcibly  expelled  their  col- 
leagues from  parliament,  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  force,  that  power  which  all  England  reckoned  illegal. 
Thus  far  we  agree  with  our  elegant  and  learned  constitutional 
historian,  Mr.  Hallam ;  whilst,  in  what  follows  we  venture  to 
differ  from  him  altogether.  '  1  cannot  perceive,'  he  goes  on  to 
say, '  what  there  was  in  the  imagined  solemnity  of  the  proceedings, 
'  in  that  insolent  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  accompanied  by 
'  all  unfairness  and  inhumanity  in  its  circumstances,  which  can 

*  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  transaction ;  and  if  it  be  alleged,  that 
'  many  of  the  regicides  were  firmly  persuaded  in  their  consciences 
'  of  the  right  and  duty  of  condemning  the  king,  we  may  surely 
'  remember,  that  private  murderers  have  often  had  the  same  apo- 

*  logy.'  We  much  prefer  the  philosophical  opinion  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  whose  authority  will  be  admitted  by  most  persons,  as 
that  of  one  of  the  noblest  statesmen  of  modern  times:  'If,'  he 
observes  in  his  beautiful  Fragment,  '  if  we  consider  this  qiiestion 

*  of  example  in  a  more  extended  view,  and  look  to  the  general 
'  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
'  but  that  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  Charles  to  display  his 
'  firmness  and  piety  has  created   more  respect  for   his  memory 

*  than  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  has  been  thought 
'  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  mankind,  even  in  romance,  to  make 

*  us  sympathise  with  characters  whose  general  conduct  is  blame- 
'  able ;  but  how  much  greater  must  be  the  effect,  when  in  real 
'  history  our  feelings  are  interested  in  favour  of  a  monarch,  with 

*  whom,  to  say  the  least,  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  contend  in 
'arms  for  their  liberty?  After  all,  notwithstanding  what  the 
'  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may  think  upo^i  this  question, 

*  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  singular  proceeding  has 

*  not,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  served  to  raise  the  cha- 
^racter  of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general. 
'  The  truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  action — that  is  to  say,  the 
'  taking  away  the  life  of  the  king — is  what  most  men  in  the  place 
'  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates  M'ould  have  incurred ;  what  there 
'  is  of  splendor  and  magnanimity  in  it, — /  mean  the  publicity  and 

*  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  ivhatfew  woidd  he  capable  of  displaying.^ 

The  fact  is,  that  Marten  and  the  other  judges,  M'ith  Bradshaw 
at  their  head,  went  into  Westminster  Hall,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  as  much  as  the  arraigned  and  fallen  sovereign  who 
sat  before  them.  They  could  have  been  never  ignorant,  that  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  beat  not  with  them,  but  with  their  prisoner. 
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The  English  are  the  most  forgiving  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  oppressor  had  sat  down  in  the  dust;  and  that  alone  was  enough 
to  extinguish  in  their  bosoms  every  recollection  of  his  tyranny 
and  crimes.  From  the  moment  that  sentence  was  pronounced, 
liberty  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  loyalty,  as  though  kings  came 
into  the  world  with  crowns  upon  their  brows  to  dazzle  and  stultify 
mankind.  Feeling  that  they  were,  as  they  really  were,  a  small 
minority, — that  a  change,  by  no  means  improbable  in  parliament, 
might  send  them,  one  and  all,  to  an  ignominious  scaffold, — that 
the  dagger  of  incensed  fanaticism,  or  royalism,  or  levelism,  hung 
over  their  heads  by  a  single  hair,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  as 
was  soon  afterwards  demonstrated  in  the  assassination  of  more 
than  one  of  their  number — it  certainly  proved  that  they  believed 
themselves  engaged  in  the  mighty  cause  of  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  their  species;  and  that  therefore,  cost  whatever  it 
might,  they  would  never  draw  back.  Of  course,  we  now  speak 
only  of  those  among  them,  w'hose  courage  was  genuine,  and 
whose  conscientiousness  was  beyond  suspicion ;  of  such  men  as 
Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  names  ever  dear  to  all  true  patriotism. 
Algernon  Sidney  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  would  have  preferred 
the  deposition  to  the  decapitation  of  their  late  sovereign,  were 
beyond  a  question  wiser  than  their  fellows  in  holding  that  opinion. 
But  the  demonstration  of  this  could  only  be  given  after  the  game 
had  been  played ;  besides  which,  despotism,  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  has  never  read  the  last  hours,  or  rather  moments  of  Charles  the 
First,  without  considerable  paleness  and  palpitation.  The  masked 
executioner,  who  held  up  in  public  view  that  severed  visage, 
which  he  denounced  as  having  belonged  to  a  traitor,  could  have 
probably  discovered  not  a  single  echo  of  approval,  amongst  the 
assembled  thousands  and  myriads,  who  groaned,  and  wept,  and 
W'ailed  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  Yet  surely,  if  treason 
be  correctly  defined  by  jurisconsults,  or  if  history  be  suffered  to 
give  an  impartial  verdict,  the  rising  voice  of  ages  pronounces  a 
very  similar  sentence  !  Grievous  beyond  calculation,  as  was  the 
inexpediency  of  that  awful  execution,  (and  the  ghost  of  Strafford 
himself  could  have  exacted  no  bitterer  vengeance  from  posterity,) 
the  party  thus  suffering  had  trampled  under  foot  the  most  solemn 
social  compact — had  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the  fair  face  of  three 
kingdoms  to  set  up  absolutism,  and  put  down  liberty — had  forfeited 
his  pledged  honor  and  word,  until  both  were  mocked  at  and 
scorned  — had  deceived  friends  and  foes,  so  that  victory  had  come 
to  be  considered  on  either  side  almost  as  perilous  as  defeat, — and 
after  all,  had  surrendered  episcopacy  itself,  that  last  talisman 
whereby  he  kept  the  Church  of  England  by  his  side  in  life,  and 
won  from  her  the  honors  of  a  canonization  when  the  axe  had 
done  its  work.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  now  on  his  inde- 
cency towards  ladies  in  public,  although  he  has  been  pourtrayed 
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in  legends  as  the  chastest  husband  of  his  species;  nor  on  the 
ordered  murder  of  Lord  Loudon  in  the  Tower,  an  unquestionable 
fact,  though  his  admirers  have  vainly  suppressed,  or  feigned  to  disbe- 
lieve it;  nor  on  some  of  his  military  cruelties,  such  as  the  massacre  of 
Leicester,  during  the  war,  which  alienated  so  many  of  his  own  adhe- 
ren  ts,  until  public  opinion  compelled  him  to  admonish  Rupert  that '  he 
ought  not  to  anticipate  the  divine  wrath  upon  his  rebellous  subjects;' 
nor  on  his  supporting  Laud  in  his  fierce  wishes  to  have  Felton  put 
on  the  rack  of  torture ;  nor  upon  his  perfidy  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
insurrections,  the  intrigues  with  Lord  Glamorgan,  or  as  displayed 
in  the  contents  of  his  Naseby  cabinet.  But  we  merely  recall  to 
the  recollections  of  our  readers,  that  after  having  sworn  and  pro- 
mised never  to  desert  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  to 
which  we  believe  he  was  really  and  conscientiously  more  attached 
than  to  aught  else  in  the  world,  he  nevertheless  did,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  renounce  episcopacy,  and  accept  the  covenant  in  solemn 
parliament  for  both  kingdoms !  That  his  treachery  reaped  no 
reward,  beyond  an  abundant  harvest  of  shame,  we  conceive,  can 
have  no  efl:ect  in  alleviating  the  dark  shadows  of  guiltiness,  which 
would  have  buried  in  oblivion  any  other  name,  nor  have  failed  to 
do  so,  even  as  to  his  own,  had  not  the  bauble  of  a  diadem  floated 
it  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  a  church,  in  unhallowed  commu- 
nion with  the  State,  enrolled  it  among  the  memorials  of  her  mar- 
tyrology  ! 

In  sober  sadness,  what  an  outcry  would  have  been  made  had 
nonconformity  ever  patronized,  or  even  winked  at  such  an  office 
as  that  in  the  Church  of  England  appointed  for  the  thirtieth  of 
January.  Our  beneficed  clergy  are  obliged  to  avow  solemnly 
and  publicly  their  ex  animo  assent  and  consent  '  to  all  and  every 
'  word  and  thing '  in  this  form  of  praj^er  contained  ;  they  are 
bound  to  use  it  on  the  day  appointed,  and  to  fast  on  that  occasion ; 
the  entire  object  being  to  '  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
'  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent  blood,  nor  those  other  sins 
'  by  which  God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both  us  and  our  king 
'  into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men,  may  be  at  any 
*  time  hereafter  visited  upon  us,  or  our  posterity.'  Throughout 
this  profane,  and  we  had  almost  written,  blasphemous  office,  there 
is  a  parallel  drawn  inferentially  between  a  hypocritical  tyrant 
beheaded  by  his  aggrieved  people,  and  the  divine  Saviour  of  the 
world  who  died  for  the  transgressions  of  mankind.  The  second 
lesson  is  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ;  and  the 
second  prayer  is  the  following  fair  average  specimen  of  the  gene- 
ral genius,  so  to  speak,  and  tendency  of  the  whole  matter :  '  Blessed 
'  Lord,  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  thy  saints  is  precious,  we 
'  magnify  thy  name  for  thine  abundant  grace  bestowed  upon  our 
'  martyred  sovereign,  by  which  he  was  enabled  so  cheerfully  to 
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'  follow  the  steps  of  his  blessed  Master  and  Saviour,  in  a  constant 
'  meek  suflFerin^  of  all  barbarous  indig-nities,  and  at  last  resisting 
'  unto  blood;  and  even  then,  according-  to  the  same  pattern,  praying 
'  for  his  murderers.  Let  his  memory,  O  Lord,  be  ever  blessed 
'  amongst  us,  that  we  may  follow  the  example  of  his  courage  and 
'  constancy,  his  meekness  and  patience,  and  great  charity  !'  In 
another  prayer  occurs  the  following,  in  reference  to  his  son  and 
successor,  where  God  is  blessed  for  '  not  leaving  us  for  ever,  as 
'  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  but,  by  his  gracious  providence  didst 
'  miraculously  preserve  Charles  the  Second  from  his  bloody 
'  enemies,  hiding  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  divine  wings,  until 
'  their  tyranny  was  overpast;'  and  again,  '  that  he  was  set  upon 
'  the  throne  of  his  father  to  restore  true  religion,  and  settle  peace 
'  amongst  us  ! '  It  is  afterwards  supplicated  that  '  according  to  the 
'  example  of  the  royal  martyr,  we  may  press  forward  to  the  prize 
'  of  the  high  calling  set  before  us,  in  faith  and  patience,  humility 
'  and  meekness,  mortification  and  self-denial,  charity  and  constant 
'perseverance  unto  the  end.'  The  gospel  in  the  morning  is  the 
parable  of  the  husbandman  killing  the  son  of  the  householder. 
Instead  of  the  venite  exultemus  is  used  a  selection  of  thirty-tw^o 
verses,  taken  both  from  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  scriptures, 
amongst  which  such  portions  as  these  are  applied  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  certainly  not  innocent  monarch ;  '  The  people  stood  up, 
*  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
'  against  his  anointed ;'  or  again,  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  '  Now  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  iniquities  of  the 
'  priest,  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  Just  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
'  lem ; '  thus  throwing  a  vicarious  character  over  the  execution  of 
poor  fallen  creature.  These  are  but  specimens,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered; but  upon  the  whole,  (with  the  exception  of  a  similar  office 
for  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  wherein  the  most  heartless  profligate 
that  ever  corrupted  the  morals  of  a  nation,  is  lauded  before  God 
with  adulation,  false  as  it  is  fulsome,)  we  must  declare  our 
imfeigned  belief,  that  nothing  more  offensive  is  contained  in  the 
Roman  breviary ;  when,  we  mean  to  say,  that  degree  of  superior 
light  is  taken  into  the  account,  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  favour  our  episcopal  church.  Surely  our  evangelical 
friends  of  the  establishment,  instead  of  almost  literally  bringing 
death  itself  into  Exeter  Hall,  by  their  exciting  accusations  of  that 
communion,  (whence  their  own  ordination  and  sacraments,  in 
their  view  of  the  subject,  if  they  are  consistent,  derive  their 
validity,)  would  be  far  better  employed,  were  they  to  begin  their 
reformation  at  home,  and  purge  their  common  prayer-book  from 
stains  which  public  opinion  could  never  have  endured  for  an  hour, 
had  not  an  unhappy  alliance  between  Church  and  State  secularized 
the  one,  without  sanctifying  the  other.  The  persecutors  of  May- 
nooth,  with  the  whole  train  of  those  who  listen  to  and  applaud 
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certain  anti-catholic  orators  in  the  present  day,  are  either  sincere 
or  not  so ;  but  if  the  former,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  for 
granted, — why  should  their  protestantism  expose  a  vulnerable 
heel  to  the  shafts  of  an  acute  and  able  antagonist,  as  the  poets  say 
Achilles  did  to  Paris  in  the  temple  of  Apollo?  They  very  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  these  things  are  not  known,  or,  if  known,  are 
permitted  to  pass  unobserved ;  yet  let  them  rest  assured  that  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  admitted,  that,  as  between  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  pope  of  Rome,  the  latter,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  losing  ground  in  these  kingdoms.  We  ought  in- 
deed to  state  the  affair  more  accurately,  as  lying  between  her 
Majesty  and  his  Holiness;  our  gracious  queen  being  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Anglo-episcopalian  church,  as  by  law  established. 
Alas  !  had  the  nation  been  only  educated  for  a  century,  how 
different  would  be  the  aspect  of  society.  We  concur  in  the  ani- 
mated remarks  of  a  living  authoress,  which  we  recommend  to 
those  who  are  more  ready  to  spout  hot  speeches  from  a  safe  bench 
in  parliament  against  Socialism  or  Chartists,  than  to  mend  their 
own  ways :  '  If  you  must  blame,  blame  the  selfish  monarchs,  the 
'  temporizing  ministers,  the  barbarous  aristocracies,  the  vain- 
'  glorious  generations  of  the  people,  that  have  passed  away, — 

*  rather  than  the  descendants  on  whom  they  have  entailed  the 
'  consequences  of  their  mutual  follies.  The  spirit  of  barbarism 
'  lingers  about  its  mortal  remains !     Barbaric  wars  are  hushed, 

*  the  dead  having  buried  their  dead  ;  barbaric  shows  have  faded  in 

*  splendor,  and  are  as  much  mocked  at  as  admired ;  barbaric 
' usurpations  are  being  resisted  and  supplanted  day  by  day;  but 

*  the  infatuation,  which  upheld  them  so  long,  is  not  altogether  dis- 
'  pelled ;  and  if  we  rashly  suppose  that  it  is,  we  deserve  to  suffer 
'  for  coming  within  its  reach  !' 


Art.  II.  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  ;  exhibiling  a  Systematic  View 
of  that  Science.  By  S.  Davidson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Edinburgh, 
T.  Clark  ;  London  :   Hamilton  and  Co.     8vo.  pp.  411. 

'T^HE  integrity  of  the  sacred  records  is  a  matter  profoundly  in- 
-*■  teresting  to  all  believers  in  divine  revelation.  The  authority 
of  the  word,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  though  resting  exclu- 
sively for  its  support  on  the  evidences  of  divine  intervention, 
would  yet  be  practically  nullified,  if  we  could  not  satisfactorily 
establish  the  general  integrity  of  the  text,  which  has  been  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  mind  of  God.  It  must  hence  be  a  subject  of 
deep  regret,  that  there  should  appear  among  Christians  in  general 
so  little  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  involves  the  reasonableness 
of  their  faith,  and  the  foundation  of  their  hope.     It  might,  even 
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with  the  strictest  justice,  be  affirmed  that  a  large  portion  of  pro- 
fessed believers  are  not  merely  ignorant  of  the  method  employed 
for  settling  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  literal  integrity  of  the  text  is  to  be  determined,  but  that  they 
evince  an  utter  distaste  for  such  inquiries,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifference  to  the  invaluable  labors  of  the  men  who  critically 
pursue  them.     '  Few   Christians  among  us,'  says  the  admirable 
Baxter,*  '  for  aught  I  find,  have  any  better  than  the  popish  implicit 
faith  in  this  point,  nor  any  better  arguments  than  the  papists  have, 
to  prove  the  scriptures  the  word  of  God.     They  have  received  it 
by  tradition,  godly  ministers  and  Christians  tell  them  so ;  it  is 
impious  to  doubt  of  it;  therefore  they  believe  it.     Though  we 
could  persuade  people  never  so  confidently,  that  scripture  is  the 
very  word  of  God,  and  yet  teach  them  no  more  reason  why  they 
should  believe  this  than  any  other  book,  to  be  that  word,  as  it 
will  prove  in  them  no  right  way  of  believing,  so  it  is  in  us  no 
right  way  of  teaching.     It  is  strange  to  consider  how  we  all 
abhor  that  piece  of  popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all  the 
rest,  which  resolves  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the  church  ; 
and  yet  that  we  do,  for  the  generality  of  professors,  content 
ourselves  with  the  same  kind  of  faith ;  only  with  this  difference, 
the  papists  believe  scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God,  because 
their  church  saith  so  ;  and  we,  because  our  church,  or  our  leaders 
say  so.     Yea,  and  many  ministers  never  yet  gave  their  pegple 
better  grounds,  but  tell  them  that  it  is  damnable  to  deny  it,  but 
help  them  not  to  the  necessary  antecedents  of  faith.     It  is  to  be 
understood,  that  many  a  thousand  do  profess  Christianity,  and 
zealously  hate  the  enemies  thereof,  upon  the  same  grounds,  to 
the  same  end,  and  from  the  same  inward  corrupt  principles,  as 
the  Jews  did  hate  and  kill  Christ.     It  is   the  religion  of  the 
country,  where  every  man  is  reproached  that  believes  otherwise  ; 
they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this  belief,  and  it  hath  increased 
in  them  upon  the  like  occasions.     Had  they  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  religion  of  Mahomet  they  would  have  been  as  zealous  for 
him.     The  diftercnce  betwixt  him  and  a  Mahometan  is  more 
that  he  lives  where  better  laws  and  religion  dwell,  than  that  he 
hath  more  knowledge  or  soundness  of  apprehension.' 
The  ground  that  still  exists  for  applying  these  severe  strictures, 
even  very  extensively,  to  the  Christian  church,  must  be  our  apology 
for  entering  somewhat  at  length  into  this  subject.     Though  we 
feel  fully  persuaded  that  the  dissenting  communities  are  more 
awake  to  its  importance,  and   contain  a  larger  measure  of  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  same  number 
and  the  same  rank  of  persons  within  the  Established  Church,  yet 
we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  inviting  to  it  more 

*  Saints'  Rest,  part  ii.  sect.  1. 
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attention.  Great  good  might  be  effected  by  popularizing  a  sub- 
ject, unacquaintedness  with  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  permitted  to  infidelity,  of  which  it  has  but  too 
effectually  and  too  disastrously  availed  itself,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  souls,  and  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  Christian  cause. 

It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  present  as  concise  a  view  as  possi- 
ble of  the  manner  in  which  the  canon  of  the  scriptures  has  been 
settled,  with  some  prefatory  observations  on  their  authority. 

The  two  testaments  are  placed  in  widely  different  circumstances 
both  as  to  their  integrity  and  divine  authority.  The  separate 
existence  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  nation,  through  the  whole 
period  of  their  history  to  the  present  time,  affords  a  sort  of  self- 
perpetuating  guarantee,  a  permanent  living  witness,  both  to  the 
general  integrity,  and  divine  inspiration,  of  their  sacred  books. 
Let  us  divest  ourselves  of  all  ideas  both  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  just  take  them  up  as  we 
should  works  which  we  receive  for  the  first  time,  an  ancient  copy 
of  Mdiicli  is  well  known  to  have  been  long  preserved.  On  the 
perusal  of  this  professedly  sacred  book,  we  should  say,  if  this  is  a 
true  history,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  real  author,  we  shall  find 
ample  means  of  ascertaining  its  veracity,  arising  out  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  which  it  records — for  these  profess  to  be 
national  documents — a  national  theory  of  religion,  a  national  code 
of  laws — a  national  history,  and  all  these  so  unique,  so  uidike 
every  other  thing  of  the  kind,  that,  if  false,  nothing  will  be  easier 
than  the  detection  of  imposture  in  matters  of  so  public  a  nature ; 
while,  if  true,  their  corroboration  and  establishment  cannot  be 
difficult.  If  the  writer  has  composed  a  fabulous  history,  a  fabulous 
code  of  laws,  and  theory  of  religion — or,  if  the  whole  be  partly 
true  and  partly  fabulous,  then  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
for  the  author  to  put  this  forth  to  his  countrymen  as  veritable, 
because  every  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  detect  the  imposture, 
while  every  surrounding  nation  would  be  able  to  confront  it  as 
mere  fable.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  such  a 
complicated  system  as  that  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings  ever 
to  have  gained  any  credit,  or  to  have  preserved  it,  if  gained, 
through  a  single  generation,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  had 
wanted  its  counterpart  in  the  existence,  the  history,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  real  people.  Again,  supposing  the  record 
in  question  not  to  have  been  made  public  at  the  time  to  which  it 
relates,  not  during  the  generation  that  could  alone  have  accredited 
or  discredited  its  statements,  but  long  after,  then  the  total  absence 
of  all  collateral  testimony,  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers 
upon  the  events  it  records,  the  complete  unconsciousness  among 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  facts  it  professes  to  relate,  or  even  of 
its  professed  author,  as  the  legislator  and  general  of  the  people 
whose  origin  and  history  it  pretends  to  recite — would  go  far  to 
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prove  it,  either  a  mere  fabrication  of  recent  times,  or,  if  really 
ancient,  yet  certainly  fabulous.  But  if  the  document  be  incon- 
testibly  ancient,  that  is,  of  or  near  the  very  age  to  which  it  relates, 
then,  from  its  peculiar  nature  as  a  public  record,  a  national  history, 
and  a  national  code  of  law,  and  system  of  religion,  there  will  be 
discoverable,  without  much  labour  of  research,  ten  thousand  col- 
lateral circumstances  which  will  attest  its  credibility. 

Now  this  book  attributes  itself  to  a  certain  person  as  its  author, 
Avho  represents  himself  as  having  been  brought  up  in  Egypt, 
though  of  a  race  distinct  from  the  native  inhabitants,  that  he  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  one  of  its  kings,  that  at  a  certain  time  he 
emancipated  himself  with  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves  of  his  own 
race  from  the  thraldom  in  wdiich  they  were  held,  led  them  out  of 
the  country,  kept  them  in  a  migratory  state  for  about  forty  years, 
carried  on  certain  wars  during  that  period  with  various  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  at  length  settled  his  people,  or  was  the  means  of 
causing  them  to  settle,  under  his  successor  in  a  certain  possession, 
which  they  continued  to  hold  for  many  centuries,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  hostile  attacks  of  powerful  enemies,  and  all  the  casualties 
incident  to  a  small  and  semi-barbarous  people.  These  few  facts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest,  and  of  the  more  extraordinary  ones  con- 
tained in  the  record,  supply  various  points  of  contact  with  other 
sources  of  information,  by  wiiich  the  general  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
work  may  be  ascertained.  If  this  author  w^as  known  at  or  about 
the  time,  as  the  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Jews ;  if  among  the 
Jews  and  among  other  nations  there  remain  traditions  of  these 
events  accordant  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  if  his  name  and  cha- 
racter appear  to  have  been  familiarly  knoMai  to  his  contemporaries 
of  other  nations,  and  if  there  is  every  internal  as  well  as  external 
evidence,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him, 
evidence  at  least  equal  to  that  on  which  we  concede  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  other  ancient  w^ritings,  then  we  cannot  reasonably 
refuse  to  accept  these  as  the  works  of  the  Jewish  legislator. 

The  Mosaic  books  profess  to  be  a  public  record,  and  to  contain 
mainly  well  known  and  public  facts,  though  for  a  special  religious 
purpose  it  extends  its  communication  beyond  the  people  to  whom 
it  particularly  refers,  and  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  tradition,  to 
events  and  circumstances,  concerning  which  no  source  but  revela- 
tion could  afford  certain  knowledge.  But  leaving  what  is  strictly 
matter  of  revelation,  we  may  find  in  that  portion  of  its  contents 
which  related  to  the  Jewish  nation  sufficient  means  of  testing  its 
credibility.  We  wish  it  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  did 
not  first  come  to  light  as  an  ancient  document;  it  did  not  come 
forth,  professing  to  have  been  written  at  a  certain  remote  period, 
and  to  detail  extraordinary  events,  of  which  nobody  had  ever 
heard  till  it  announced  them ;  it  had  not  remained  buried,  or 
locked  up  in  some  tomb,  or  cabinet,  or  in  an  unknown  language, 
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througli  many  centuries,  till  some  discoverer  brought  it  to  light. 
But  it  was  written  and  made  public,  and  generally  appealed  to 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  and  in  fact  had  become,  long 
before  his  death,  the  law  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  The 
whole  nation  of  the  French  are  not  more  certain  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Code  Napoleon,  nor  the  English  of  their  Magna  Charta, 
than  the  Jews  of  that  age,  and  of  every  succeeding  age,  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  Mosaic  history,  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
code.  From  the  time  of  its  first  promulgation,  during  the  life  of 
their  founder  and  legislator,  the  whole  nation  were  either  in  pos- 
session of  the  record,  or  fully  informed  of  its  contents ;  had  read 
it,  or  were  accustomed  to  hear  it  read,  and  recognized  it,  both  as 
a  true  history  of  their  public  affairs,  and  an  exact  account  of  that 
peculiar  religion  which  they  had  observed  and  practised  from  the 
date  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  time  of  their  first 
reception  of  this  work  of  Moses,  there  were  alive  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  history.  It  was  in  fact  the 
history  of  themselves,  and  the  main  part,  therefore,  of  the  circum- 
stances related  in  it,  were  as  familiarly  known  to  themselves  as  to 
their  legislator.  ^I'he  publicity  of  the  recorded  events,  as  well  as 
the  publicity  of  the  record  itself — followed  by  its  immediate 
reception  by  the  whole  people  at  the  time,  and  succeeded  by  its 
unquestioned  authority  through  all  their  future  generations,  afford 
to  us  an  ample  guarantee,  both  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  the  witnesses  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  detail  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses,  as  well  as  to 
the  authorship — and  they  are  accordingly  often  and  openly  ap- 
pealed to,  as  the  still  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  matters 
therein  narrated. 

The  generations  that  immediately  succeeded  that  first  race, 
which  witnessed  the  transactions  and  attested  the  truth  of  the 
public  records,  were  competent  judges  of  these  two  points,  first, 
whether  such  a  public  document  had  been  in  existence  before 
their  time,  had  been  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  and  taught  to 
themselves  as  containing  both  their  law  and  their  religion,  or 
whether  it  had  first  been  heard  of  in  their  own  day.  The  total  silence 
of  their  predecessors  or  elders  upon  the  record  or  the  matters  con- 
tained in  it  would  afford  a  convincing  proof  that  it  could  not  have 
had  any  previous  existence,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
known  as  a  public  document,  the  only  accredited  standard  of  law 
and  religion.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  conceive  that  the  first 
generation  after  that  contemporary  with  Moses,  could  ever  have 
been  deceived  into  the  belief,  that  their  law  had  existed  as  a 
written  document  before  their  age,  if  it  had  only  arisen  to  noto- 
riety and  been  established  in  the  times  that  themselves  had  wit- 
nessed. A  nation  may  be  persuaded  to  believe  a  thing  on  the 
credit  of  others — concerning  ^\■hieh   they  could    pretend   to  no 
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knowledge  themselves.  But  no  people,  we  suppose,  were  ever 
yet  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  law,  enacted  in  their  own  days, 
was  enacted  before  they  were  born,  or  that  an  event  they  had 
themselves  witnessed,  had  really  not  taken  place  in  their  own  age, 
but  properly  belonged  to  that  of  their  ancestors.  It  would  hence 
be  impossible  to  gain  general  credit  for  any  public  document 
under  such  circumstances.  The  obvious  fallacy  of  its  statements 
would  effectually  preclude  its  reception.  No  nation  would  suffer 
itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  record  so  utterly  false.  Its  autho- 
rity never  could  be  established,  even  among  barbarians.  The 
attempt  to  persuade  them  that  they  had  received  their  religion 
from  their  fathers,  and  had  heard  them  tell  of  a  law,  a  religion,  and 
a  history,  all  of  which  had  first  been  divulged  and  published  in 
their  own  times,  would  be  rejected  as  too  absurd  even  for  fable. 
But  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Moses  did  receive  his  writings,  as 
contaniing  an  account  of  facts  which  themselves  had  witnessed, 
and  of  the  religious  observances  which  commenced  in  their  own 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  national  polity  by  which  they  were  first 
incorporated. 

But  the  case  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  advert  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts  recorded ;  for  their  being  extraordinary,  and 
in  some  instances  miraculous,  and  yet  all  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  openly  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  it  would 
become  still  more  incredible  to  suppose  that  an  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  never  witnessed  any  of  them,  should 
be  persuaded  to  believe  and  admit  they  had.  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  a  living  writer  to  produce,  and  cause  to  be 
universally  accepted  as  true,  a  history  which  should  state  that  all 
the  contemporaries  of  his  own  nation,  and  of  about  his  own  age, 
had  formerly  lived  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  neighbouring  nation  ; 
and  that  about  forty  years  since,  he  had  delivered  them  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  from  that  vassalage,  and  brought  them  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  they  inhabited  ; — that  in  their  course  they  had 
witnessed  the  miraculous  dividing  of  a  large  body  of  waters  to 
admit  their  passage  ;  that  they  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
living  on  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  which  fell  in  the  night  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  gathered  every  morning  for  their  daily  supply  ? 
Not  only  would  it  be  found  impracticable  to  persuade  a  whole 
people  that  they  had  seen  and  experienced  things  so  strange, 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  had  really  occurred,  but  the  very  at- 
tempt would  be  ridiculed,  and  if  it  did  not  bring  upon  its  author 
the  indignation  of  his  people,  it  would  at  least  defeat  itself,  by 
sinking  into  immediate  contempt  and  forgetfulness.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  it  could  be  respected  as  true,  or  that  the 
law  combined  with  it  could  have  exercised  any  authority  over  the 
understandings  and  consciences  of  men.  The  whole  must  have 
been  instantly  scouted  as  a  barefaced  attempt  at  imposition.     It 
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could  liave  gained  credit  and  permanence  among  no  people. 
Many  false  records  have  no  doubt  been  fabricated,  and  many  fa- 
bulous narratives  have  been  believed, — but  never  by  the  parties 
to  whom  they  principally  related,  when  their  own  consciousness 
supplied  the  evidence  of  that  falsity.  The  detection  of  the  im- 
posture would  be  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  a  whole  people  could  be  brought  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  a  record  essentially  false,  especially  when  its  authority 
"was  employed  to  bring  them  under  the  restraints  of  a  law,  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  loathed  and  complained  of  as  an  intolera- 
ble burden.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
must  have  known  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  have  felt 
the  divine  authority  of  the  code  of  law  under  which  they  were 
then  placed,  and  that  their  successors  of  the  next  and  of  all  fol- 
lowing generations,  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  their  great  legislator's  authority;  or  to  shake  off 
from  their  own  shoulders  the  stringent  obligations  to  obey  it,  and 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  and  unimpeached  to  their  descendants 
age  after  age ;  or  otherwise,  had  there  been  a  flaw  in  his  state- 
ments, or  a  want  of  authority  in  his  law,  they  would  gladly  and 
long  since  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke,  under  which 
they  have  so  often  groaned,  but  which  has  held  them,  as  with  an 
adamantine  fetter,  to  the  law  and  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

Some  general  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  learned  men  as 
applicable  to  the  belief  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  are  recorded  in 
the  Mosaic  history.  When  these  four  criteria  meet  in  reference 
to  any  alleged  facts,  those  facts  may  be  admitted  as  certainly  true. 

1.  If  the  things  recorded  be  such  as  the  witnesses  might  judge 
of  by  their  senses. 

2.  If  the  transactions  or  events  were  open  and  public. 

3.  If  some  public  monuments  and  national  observances  were 
expressly  appropriated  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  them. 

4.  If  such  monuments  are  known  to  have  been  erected,  and 
such  national  observances  to  have  commenced,  at  the  precise  pe- 
riod of  the  facts  which  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate,  or  im- 
mediately after,  while  the  memory  and  impression  of  them  was 
strong  and  universal. 

Dr.  Middleton  is  said  to  have  endeavored  for  twenty  years  to 
find  out  some  pretended  or  fabulous  narrative,  to  which  these  four 
rules  should  apply,  but  without  success. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  records  are  substantiated  by  ample  evi- 
dence, such  as  no  other  facts,  no  other  records,  of  ancient  history 
possess :  and  that,  if  these  be  set  aside,  all  history  must  be  aban- 
doned as  fable.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  and  circumstances 
were  all  public, — we  speak  of  those  which  took  place  during  the 
lifetime  of  Moses  :  secondly,  they  were  of  such  a  character  that 
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all  coukl  judge  of  their  reality  by  their   ordinary  senses,  and  all 
were  conscious  of  having-  witnessed   them ;  they  and   their  chil- 
dren were  all  concerned  in  them :  thirdly,  there  were  vai'ious  mo- 
numents of  the  different  events  preserved  from  time  to  time  as 
they  occurred,  and  remaining-  from  age  to  age  ;  there  were  the 
overthrown  walls  of  Jericho,  the  miraculous  stream  of  water  in 
the  wilderness,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's 
rod  that  periodically  budded,  the  feast  of  the  passover,  regularly 
commemorated  every  year  from  the  night  of  their  departure  out 
of  Eo;ypt;  there  was  circumcision,  the  annual  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  tliat  of  Purim  ;  there  was  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  tribe 
of  Levites,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  expulsion  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  the  twelve  large  stones  set  up  in  Gilgal,  and  many  other 
memorials  or  observances  connected  with  the  different  events  of 
their  extraordinary  hijstory,  all  attesting,  at  the  time,  the  certainty 
of  the  facts  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate,  and   the  truth  ot 
the  history  that  recorded  them.     The  commencing  of  these  mo- 
numents and  observances  in  the  very  age  of  their  occurrence,  and 
their  preservation  down  to  the  latest  periods  of  the   Jewish  na- 
tional history,  afford  full  satisfaction  to  the  fourth  rule  above  laid 
down;  and  in  connexion  with  the  preceding,  completely  answer 
to  the  tests  that  have  been  established. 

We  might  notice  several  other  important  topics  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  argument,  especially  the  remarkable  fact  of  the 
inflexible  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion,  amidst  the 
great  reverses  of  their  fortune,  and  the  abundant  materials  to  be 
gathered  from  profane  writers,  attesting  their  national  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses.  But  as  we  are  merely  intro- 
ducing to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  subject  of  the  canon,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  text,  we  must  cut  short  our  observations, 
with  briefly  observing  that  the  sanction  given  alike  to  the  Mosaic 
writings  and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
sufficiently  authenticates  it  for  all  the  sacred  purposes  for  which 
we  as  Christians  use  it. 

We  propose,  therefore,  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  came 
to  be  universally  accepted  by  the  Jews,  and  to  be  formed 
into  one  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, with  the  rest  of  the  pentateuch,  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  written  and  fully  established  as  of  divine  authority  (hiring 
his  life  time.  An  authentic  copy  was  kept  always  deposited  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant ; — many  other  copies  were  used  for  the 
service  of  the  priests;  and,  probably,  most  of  the  families,  or  at 
least  the  heads  of  the  people,  were  in  possession  of  it,  as  they 
were  commanded  to  read  it  to  their  children,  and  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Then  there  could  be 
no  difficulty,  no  uncertainty,  about  its  preservation  in   the  early 
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periods  of  tlieir  history.  Every  prince  succeeding  to  the  throne 
was  required  to  copy  it  out  witli  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  secure 
his  complete  knowledge  and  accurate  memory  of  its  contents.  Its 
integrity  was  therefore  nearly  as  well  guarded  as  that  of  the  Bi- 
ble now  is  among  us,  by  its  universal  diffusion.  The  book  of 
Joshua,  that  of  Judges,  of  Ruth,  and  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
which  were  on  the  best  authority  admitted,  at  the  time,  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Samuel,  or  under  his  inspection,  with  some  slight  circum- 
stantial additions  to  the  books  of  Samuel  after  his  death,  were  all 
preserved  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  the  hands  of  various 
individuals,  because  there  was  then  no  public  depositary.  But 
after  the  return,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  all  in- 
spired men,  together  with  the  great  Sanhedrim,  exercised  the 
utmost  care  in  making  a  general  collection  of  all  the  sacred 
books  ;  or  settling  the  canon  up  to  their  own  times.  They  were 
fully  competent  to  such  a  task,  being  themselves  under  the  gui- 
dance of  inspiration,  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  having  the 
command  of  all  suitable  means.  They  were  an  ample  guarantee 
to  their  own  nation,  and  therefore  to  us,  for  the  authority  of  those 
books,  to  which  they  gave  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  From 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  ch.  ii.,  ver.  13,  we  derive  a  va- 
luable historic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  added  to  the 
law  or  writings  of  Moses  the  other  sacred  books  expressly  named, 
as  the  two  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the  prophets,  the  writ- 
ings of  David  and  Solomon,  and  in  short  that  collection  appears 
to  have  contained  all  the  Old  Testament  as  it  now  exists,  with 
the  exception  of  Malachi.  What  was  historical  in  the  entire  col- 
lection, was  of  a  public  nature,  and  therefore  of  public  notoriety, 
and  of  equally  public  scrutiny ;  for,  after  the  time  of  the  return, 
and  this  recension  of  their  sacred  books,  they  were  publicly  read 
in  the  synagogues  throughout  the  whole  land  every  sabbath  day. 
These  synagogues  were  also  instituted  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  in  Judea,  and  thus  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  may  be  said 
to  have  been  secured  by  their  multiplication  after  the  time  of 
Ezra,  against  corruption  or  material  alteration  ;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod they  became  matter  of  curious  inquiry  to  the  philosophers 
among  heathen  nations.  Their  integrity,  therefore,  through  the 
period  from  the  return  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  amply  guaran- 
teed by  the  fact  of  their  publicity.  No  important  alteration 
could  have  been  introduced.  It  would  have  been  just  as  impos- 
sible as  to  alter  the  text  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  at  the  present  day, 
without  adequate  authority.  The  short  prophecy  of  Malachi, 
which  was  written  about  420  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
could  not  have  been  added  to  the  canon  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  done  in 
the  time,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Simon  the  Just;  but  at  all 
events  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  national  council,  and 
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upon  the  evidence  which  its  author  had  given  of  being  a  true 
prophet.  And  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  other  books  of  the  prophets,  they  carry  their  own  vouchers 
M'ith  them,  being  now  severally  verified  as  inspired  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  subject  to  which  they  all  more  or  less  re- 
late. Their  internal  evidences  are  alone  sufficient  to  attest  their 
claim  to  inspiration.  But  we  have  an  additional  voucher  for  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  Jewish  canon  up  to  the  year  285  before 
Christ,  in  the  production  of  the  Greek  version,  which  was  certainly 
made  from  the  standard  authorities  of  the  Jews,  and  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  heathen  literati,  who  had  been  curious  to  possess 
the  Hebrew  writings  in  a  language  familiar  to  themselves ;  and 
whether  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  occasion  and  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  production  of  that  version,  be  true  or 
false,  of  its  actual  appearance  in  the  Greek  tongue  about  that  pe- 
riod, there  can  be  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  of  the  existence 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  from  which  it  was  made.  From  that 
period  it  became  additionally  impossible  for  the  Jews  of  suc- 
ceeding times,  to  effect  any  material  alteration  in  their  sacred 
books,  had  they  been  so  disposed.  But  we  know  that  on  the 
contrary  they  exercised  the  most  scrupulous  care,  even  to  the 
numbering  of  verses,  of  words,  and  of  letters. 

About  this  period,  or  perhaps  before  it,  the  Hebrew  had  be- 
come a  dead  language,  except  for  religious  purposes.  The  Sy- 
riac  and  the  Greek  superseded  it,  and  these  continued  in  common 
use  up  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
the  double  security,  first,  of  the  ancient  copies  which  the  Jews 
kept  in  their  temple,  and  in  their  synagogues  generally  through- 
out the  world,  and  which  were  perpetuated  and  multiplied  from 
age  to  age  as  circumstances  required;  and  then  we  have  the 
Greek  version,  which  came  into  public  notoriety  and  general  use 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  wherever  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  scattered  Jews  dwelt,  and  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  either  Gentiles  or  Jews  to  corrupt,  in  any  thing  of 
importance.  The  Greek  version  and  the  Hebrew  original  thus 
mutually  check  and  support  each  other. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  books  were  then  preserved 
and  multiplied,  the  length  of  time  through  which  the  Jewish 
scriptures  have  been  kept,  we  may  say,  without  material  infrac- 
tion or  corruption,  considering  the  amazing  disasters  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  both  the  Jews  and  their  Grecian  conquerors  have 
experienced,  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment, that  these  writings  should  have  been  preserved  to  the 
world  in  such  a  high  state  of  integrity  to  the  present  times.  There 
are  probably  some  slight  errors  of  the  pen,  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  copiers;  sometimes  words  written  on  the  margin  for 
explanation,  or  to  supply  defects  that  had  arisen  from  injuries  in 
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former  manuscripts,  have  at  length  crept  into  the  text.  Acci- 
dental errors,  and  officious  as  well  as  injudicious  alterations 
have  doubtless  been  made  during  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  intentional  falsification,  nor  any  alter- 
ation, materially  affecting  the  import  of  these  ancient  and  invalua- 
ble records.  The  various  discrepancies  among  the  numerous  ver- 
sions and  ancient  manuscripts,  which  the  rigid  and  long  continued 
scrutiny,  both  of  friends  and  foes,  has  detected,  cannot  be  said 
to  affect  the  authority  of  any  doctrine,  the  import  of  any  precept, 
or  the  accuracy  of  any  narrative.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
five  books  of  Moses  are  about  600  years  older  than  any  remain- 
ing writings,  or  known  books  of  any  nation  in  the  world;  and 
that  most  of  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of 
an  age  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  known  writings  of  the 
Greeks;  perhaps,  even  of  the  Chinese,  with  all  their  vaunted 
antiquity ;  the  wonder  will  then  be,  that  they  should  have  come 
to  us  in  so  perfect  a  state,  and  that  the  evidence  of  their  inspira- 
tion should  be  so  full  and  triumphant. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Jewish  nation  have  been 
a  sort  of  perpetual  guarantee  from  age  to  age,  for  the  authority  of 
their  scriptures,  and  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  given  their 
undoubted  sanction  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
existed  in  their  day,  and  that  this  alone  supplies,  at  least  to  Chris- 
tians, a  short  and  satisfactory  method  for  settling  the  authority  of 
that  part  of  the  sacred  scripture.  But  the  New  Testament  canon 
never  did,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  never  could 
receive  the  same  sanction.  There  was  no  succeeding  race  of 
apostles  or  prophets,  upon  whose  judgment  their  contemporaries 
and  successors  could  rely.  Neither  had  it  been  possible  in  the 
first  age  of  Christian  inspiration,  to  hold  any  general  assembly  or 
council  of  inspired  men,  who  might  have  settled  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  genuine  and  the  apocryphal  books.  The 
Christian  churches  in  that  ag-e  were  not  combined  into  a  regular 
and  compact  body.  They  had  adopted  no  system  of  general 
dependance  and  subordination.  Every  church  was  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  every  other  church,  at  least  so  far  as 
authority  and  control  were  concerned.  The  jealous  and  persecu- 
ting spirit  both  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  governments,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  general  council.  The  Christian  churches, 
therefore,  long  continued  to  communicate  their  sacred  writings  to 
each  other  in  a  confidential  and  secret  manner.  The  utmost 
vigilance  was  employed  by  their  enemies  to  discover  and  destroy 
these  sacred  books,  supposing  that  they  should  thereby  weaken, 
if  not  eradicate,  the  Christians  themselves. 

Another  preliminary  consideration,  in  reference  to  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  Mdiich  it  is  important  to  notice,  implicates  indeed 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  involves  the  gist 
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r)F  our  whole  controversy  with  Romanists,  and  we  may  add,  with 
the  modern  Oxfordists,  whose  essential  Romanism  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  question. 

The  doctrine  of  these  parties  is,  that  the  church,  meaning  by 
that  equivocal  term,  at  least  from  all  such  pens,  not  the  body  of 
believers,  but  the  clergy,  can  alone  determine  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  genuine  scripture ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  present  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  depends  altogether  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  Romish  church.  Hence  they  are  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
enough  to  affirm,  that  we  Protestants  owe  our  Testament  to 
them ;  for  that  it  was  their  church  which  selected  the  inspired 
books  from  the  apocryphal,  and  which  it  has  preserved  pure  and 
complete  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that  it  is  the  seal  of 
the  church  that  imparts  the  stamp  of  inspired  authority.  One 
popish  author  has  affirmed,  that  the  scriptures  are  of  no  more 
value  than  j^^sop's  Fables,  without  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Another  says,  he  should  give  no  more  credit  to  Matthew  than  to 
Livy,  unless  the  church  obliged  him ;  another  calls  this,  '  the 
*  only  way  of  distinguishing  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
^  scriptures.'  Indeed  these  parties  are  fully  agreed  that  the  church 
only  can  teach  what  is  scripture,  or  of  inspired  authority,  as  well 
as  determine  among  various  senses  which  is  the  divine  one. 

This  theory  evidently  admits  the   possibility  of  making  any 
book  to  be  received  as  divine  which  the  church  admits   to  be  so, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  depriving  a  divine  book  of  its  authority 
—  or  any  part  of  the  alleged  canonical  scripture  of  its  natural  and 
proper  import,  by  imposing  upon  it  another  more  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  church.     There   have   been  times 
and  states  of  the  church  of  Rome,  when  all  these  enormities  and 
absurdities  were  not  only  possible,  but  when  they  were  actually 
effected.     But  the  very  proposition  itself  that  the  church  has  the 
authority  entrusted  to  it  of  determining  what  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture should  contain,  involves  an  egregious  solecism,  because  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  Christian   revela- 
tion.    There  can  be  no  church  set  up  by  inspired  sanction,  and 
especially  can  there  be  no  church  authority,  until  there  is  a  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  question  of  revelation.     The  Bible  makes 
the  church,  and  not  the  church  the  Bible.    It  is  altogether  absurd 
to  vaunt  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  speak  of  divine  rights  and 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  till  we  have  ascertained  the  divine 
source  whence  all  these  must  proceed.     So  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  a  greater  solecism  than  to  say  the  church  must  de- 
termine what  is  scripture,  when  the  scripture  is  the  only  authority 
competent  to  determine  what  the  church  is,  or  what  it  ought  to 
be.     They  say  the  church  must  authorize   the  scriptures, —  but 
when  it  is  asked,  who  authorizes   tlie  church   to  authorize   the 
scriptures  ?  the  only  reasonable  answer  then  can  be  given,  is — 
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the  scriptures   themselves.      Hence,   therefore,  the  question  of 
what  is  scripture?  precedes  the  question,  what  is  the  church? 

We  come,  therefore,  now  to  state  very  briefly  what  is  the  true 
and  only  rational  method  of  ascertaining  the  inspiration  of  any 
books  purporting  to  be  divine.  There  must  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, sufficient  evidence,  of  a  miraculous  kind,  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity  ;  for,  without  miracle  or  prophecy,  or  some  su- 
pernatural proof,  attesting  a  divine  commission,  the  professed 
messenger  cannot  be  received.  But  supposing  those  who  were 
his  contemporaries  fully  satisfied  upon  this  point,  and  the  grounds 
of  their  satisfaction  to  be  open  to  our  examination,  while  the  con- 
tents of  the  supposed  communication  accredit  themselves  as  com- 
ing from  God, — then  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  report  of  the 
alleged  divine  message,  must  be  open  to  every  man's  examina- 
tion. His  reason  has  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  his 
faith  never  can  be  genuine  while  it  rests  upon  the  mere  dicta  of 
fallible  men,  or,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  Romanist,  on  the  authority 
or  decision  of  the  church.  If  he  believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  record,  because  a  body  of  men  called  the  church  tell  him  it  is 
inspired,  then  '  his  faith  stands  not  in  the  power  of  God,  but  in 
'the  wisdom  of  men,'  and  it  is  repudiated  by  the  apostle  Paul  as 
false  in  its  foundation. 

The  proper  method  of  determining  the  integrity  of  any  and  of 
every  part  of  revelation,  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  em- 
ployed for  determining  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any 
merely  human  composition.  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  required  testimony,  as  it  would 
lead  us  into  a  disquisition  too  large  for  our  pages  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  apparent  that  the  whole 
question  respecting  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  obviously 
one  concerning  matters  of  fact,  which  took  place  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  competent  witnesses  and 
other  collateral  evidence.  If,  then,  the  question  be  one  of  simple 
fact,  its  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with  church  authority,  or  any 
other  authority,  but  exclusively  with  testimony,  its  sufficiency 
and  credibility.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  we  know  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Caesar,  who  did  such  things  and  wrote 
such  works  as  are  ascribed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  without 
question  or  doubt.  Thus  we  believe  that  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Ci- 
cero, wrote  the  works  now  passing  under  their  names ;  and  thus 
we  believe  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  wrote  the  several 
books  attributed  to  them,  and  universally  admitted,  at  the  time,  to 
be  both  authentic  accounts  and  genuine  productions  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  names  they  severally  bear.  Since  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  in  this  latter  case  are  in  all  respects  good  and  veri- 
table, and,  on  account  of  many  circumstances,  more  trustworthy 
than  the  witnesses  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
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ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  it  is  evident,  that  tlie  principal 
method  of  determining^  the  canonical  books,  must  be  by  examining 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  Christian  church.  Thence  we 
learn  what  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  at  and  near  the 
time  when  the  alleged  books  were  written,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
upon  which  those  persons  founded  their  opinion.  We  must  both 
know  that  they  had  a  distinct  opinion,  and  that  this  universally 
prevailed,  or  without  any  material  deduction  ;  and  we  must  like- 
wise be  convinced  that  their  judgment  was  reasonable  and  solid. 
The  first  foundation  of  the  judgment  which  attributed  inspiration 
to  these  works  being  well  established,  the  chain  which  depends 
upon  it  will  be  secure,  and  the  opinion  of  succeeding  ages  will 
rest,  like  a  firm  and  well-cemented  superstructure,  upon  a  basis 
which  cannot  be  shaken. 

Now  the  sacred  books,  being  at  first  written  and  made  public 
separately,  were  committed  to  the  inspection  and  care  of  the 
Christian  churches  while  the  authors  were  yet  alive.  Some  were 
of  a  more  general  character,  intended  for  all,  and  some  were  ad- 
dressed as  epistles  to  individuals  or  societies  of  individuals;  but 
containing  matter  of  general  concernment,  and  adapted  for  ge- 
neral edification,  they  were  gradually  multiplied  and  communica- 
ted to  all  who  from  their  unity  with  the  Christian  body,  felt  an 
interest  in  them.  The  numbers  of  these  individuals  and  bodies 
were  also  at  that  time  continually  and  rapidly  increasing.  Each 
separate  church,  therefore,  formed  a  distinct  court  of  inquiry  or 
jury  of  examination,  whose  interest  it  was  to  admit  nothing  into 
their  code  of  sacred  instructions  without  the  satisfactory  seal  of 
inspired  authoritJ^  This  process  of  investigation  was  perfectly 
simple  and  easy  while  the  writers  remained,  or  witnesses  could 
be  found  capable  of  attesting  the  genuineness,  both  of  the  hand- 
writing and  of  the  doctrine  conveyed  by  it.  Each  church,  there- 
fore, though  dwelling  in  countries  distant  from  each  other,  and 
raised  up  under  the  labors  of  different  apostolic  teachers,  had 
either  themselves  received  the  orio^inal  MTitintr  from  its  author,  or 
they  had  received  a  copy  from  the  church  which  held  the  origi- 
nal, and  possessed  the  valid  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  Such 
was  the  imiversal  confidence  in  the  writings  which  were  then 
accumulated,  that,  by  common  consent,  and  without  concert,  they 
made  them  matters  of  supreme  respect,  of  common  appeal,  and  of 
final  authority.  These  first  churches  not  only  perfectly  agreed 
in  their  admission  of  the  sacred  books,  but  they  transmitted  their 
own  testimony  to  the  succeeding  age,  along  with  the  sacred  ori- 
ginals, of  which,  before  their  extinction  or  mutilation,  myriads  of 
copies  had  been  taken  ;  all  of  which,  though  taken  at  intervals, 
and  some  at  first,  others  at  second,  and  others  at  third  hand,  and 
though  widely  spread  over  divers  nations,  were  found  marvellously 
to  harmonize. 

u  2 
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In  the  ages  that  succeeded  the  apostolic,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  was  exercised  in  the  preservation  of  the  books  that  had  come 
from  the  pens  of  evangelists  and  apostles.  Learned  men  of  al- 
most every  age  since,  have  made  diligent  search  after  all  the 
books  of  those  times,  and  though  they  have  collected  a  large  cata- 
logue of  names,  yet  comparatively  few  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served in  any  form,  or  even  by  way  of  extract  or  reference.  As 
to  those  that  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  deemed,  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  of 
their  value,  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  the  same  collections 
with  the  writings  of  apostolic  men.  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  any  uninspired  book  was  ever  imposed  upon  the 
early  Christians,  or  admitted  among  the  genuine  remains  of  apos- 
tles and  evangelists,  or  that  any  genuine  writings  of  inspired  men 
were  ever  rejected  or  lost.  The  catholicity  of  spirit  which  cha- 
racterized those  first  Christians,  led  to  the  speedy  communication 
of  all  their  spiritual  treasures  to  each  other,  while  their  jealousy 
for  the  honor  of  their  religion  induced  them  instantly  to  reject 
whatever  had  not  the  well-known  '  token  in  every  epistle,'  or 
brought  not  with  it  ample  testimony  of  its  inspired  authority. 

Concerning  the  apocryphal  books,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  but  which  are  not  now  extant,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
troubling  ourselves ;  but  some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to 
know  what  may  remain,  and  why  they  are  refused  a  place  in  the 
canon.     These  are  the  following  : 

1.  Our  Saviour's  letter  to  Abgarus. 

2.  Our  Saviour's  letter,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  at  Je- 
rusalem, directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas,  in  the  city  Eris. 

3.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  Apostlical  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp. 

5.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

6.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour. 

7.  The  Proto-gospel  of  St.  James. 

8.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

9.  The  Martyrdom  of  Thecla,  or  acts  of  St.  Paul. 

10.  Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
11:  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

12.   St.  Paul's  Six  Letters  to  Seneca. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these,  Math  some  smaller 
pieces,  were  written  in  very  early  times,  some  of  them  by  well- 
meaning  men,  who  added  the  name  of  an  apostle  only  to  give 
currency  to  their  works,  without  any  intention  of  imposing  a 
false  narrative  upon  the  Christians.  Some,  however,  are  marked 
by  folly,  inconsistency,  and  fraud ;  and,  without  entering  further 
into  their  merits  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  none  of  them  are 
quoted  or  appealed  to  as  authority,  by  any  Christian  or  heathen 
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writer  of  the  first  century.       Since  the  apostles  chose  no  succes- 
sors, and  none  could  assume  their  office  with  a  true  authority,  the 
inquiry  into  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  is  restricted,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  limits  of  that  single  age.     All  the  writings 
that  appeared  afterwards  were  at  best  doubtful,  if  not  obviously 
false;  and   accordingly  we   find   that   the  first   Christians  never 
admitted  any  of  the  writings  now  denominated  apocryphal   into 
the  Canon  of  the   New  Testament.     After  the  departure  of  the 
apostles,    the    churches    would   more    than   ever  reverence  their 
writings,  and  be  of  course  increasingly  jealous  of  any  rival  claim- 
ants.     Whatever  their  successors  may  have  thought,  or  however 
prone  some  among  them  v.ere  to  venerate  other  writings,  or  re- 
ceive another  gospel,  yet  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  those  who 
stood  nearest  the  fountain-head  of  light,  and  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  apostles,  resolutely  rejected  all  spurious  scriptures, 
and  kept  with  sacred   care  those  which  contained  the  charter  of 
their  hopes,  and  the  rule  of  their  private  and  social  conduct.     It 
is  undeniably  evident  from  several  collateral  sources,  that  the 
generality  of  the  Christians,  though  widely  spread,  were  very 
early  in  possession  of  most  of  the  books  now  comprising  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  received  these  and 
no   others.     The  controversies   maintained  M'ith   their   enemies, 
contain   numerous  appeals  to  these   books,  and  quotations  from 
them  as   of  final   authority — while    their    opponents    frequently 
allude  to,  or  cite  from,  the  same  authorities.     Hence  we  possess 
invaluable  means  of  ascertaining  both  the  books  that  were  univer- 
sally  appealed    to    in    controversy,   and    the   kind    of  authority 
attached  to  them.     These  were  the  works  they  preserved  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  as  containing 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  his  apostles.     These  con- 
tinued  to  be   quoted,  transmitted,  multiplied,  and  spread  abroad 
constantly  through  the  whole  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  no 
others.     So  that  the  New  Testament  canon  was  virtually  settled, 
by  the  unanimity  of  their  opinions,  before  there  was  any  general 
council   of  pastors  to   give   its  sanction  to  the  entire  collection. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  genuine  writings,  not  in- 
spired, of  those  first  ages,  the  same  books  are  cited  and  appealed 
to  as  of  divine  authority.     And,  considering  the  diversity  and 
remoteness    of    the    parties    forming    the     Christian    churches 
throughout  the  world,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  evident  that  Justin  Martyr  at  Neapolis,  Theophilus  at  An- 
tioch,  Irenseus  in   France,  Clemens  at  Alexandria,  TertuUian  at 
Carthage,  who  all  lived  within  or  about  130  years  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  considerably  earlier,  and  but  a 
short  time  after  the  sacred  books  were  written,  have  quoted  most, 
if  not  all,  the  inspired  books  of  the  New  Testament.     The  same 
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may  be  affirmed  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  other  writers  of  the 
next  century. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  importance,  that  several  of  those  authors  who  come  close 
upon  the  first  and  second  centuries,  have  preserved  catalogues  of 
the  books  then  generally  received  and  read  in  all  the  Christian 
churches.  We  shall  here  exhibit,  for  the  satisfaction  of  inquirers, 
a  list  of  those  who  have  preserved  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books. 

1.  Origen,  210. 

This  author  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  our  present  books 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  though 
he  owns  them  also  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

2.  Eusebius,  about  315. 

He  manifested  great  care  about  the  sacred  writings,  and  much 
anxiety  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  apocryphal.  His 
catalogue  is  the  same  as  ours,  excepting  only  that  he  mentions 
some  persons  had  doubted  the  authority  of  James  and  Jude, 
second  of  Peter,  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  though  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  doubts 
were  without  foundation,  and  that  all  these  are  inspired. 

3.  Athanasius,  315. 
He  gives  a  list  which  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

4.  Cyril,  340. 

Perfectly  the  same  as  ours  with  the  exception  of  the  Revela- 
tion. 

5.  Council  of  Laodicea,  364. 

This  council  agreed  in  the  catalogue  as  we  possess  it  with  the 
exception  of  the  Revelation. 

6.  Epiphanius,  370. 
He  perfectly  agrees  with  our  canon. 

7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  375. 
He  recites  all  the  books  except  the  Revelation. 

8.  Philastrius,  380. 

This  Bishop  of  Brixia  gives  a  catalogue  the  same  as  ours,  ex- 
cepting that  he  mentions  only  thirteen  of  Paul's  epistles,  most 
probably  omitting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation. 
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9.  Jerome,  382. 

He  agrees  with  our  catalogue,  except  that  he  speaks  dubiously 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  he  quotes  it  elsewhere  as 
canonical. 

10.  Ruffinus,  390. 
His  catalogue  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

11.  Austin,  394. 
His  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

12.  Council  of  Carthage,  394. 
All  agreed  in  a  list  accordant  vvath  ours. 

13.  Dionysius,  390, 

An  anonymous  author,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  without  giving  a  formal  list,  has  described^  all  the 
books  so  as  to  show,  that  he  received  exactly  the  same  number  as 
we  possess. 

We  think,  therefore,  every  candid  mind  must  be  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  there  remains  to  us  ample  evidence  of  the 
integrity  of  those  sacred  books  which  form  our  sacred  canon.  No 
book  of  human  origin  can  show  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  its  alleged  authorship. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  will  by  this  time  begin  to  think  that 
we  have  overlooked  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  that  we  mean  to  treat  it  Avitli  indifference  and  silence. 
But  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  should 
rather  wish  our  sense  of  its  importance  and  value  to  be  estimated 
by  the  length  of  the  introduction,  which  we  have  deemed  desirable 
before  offering  any  opinion  upon  the  work  itself.  Its  nature  is 
indeed  such  as  can  scarcely  be  judged  of  by  any  specimens  that 
might  be  presented.  We  shall  therefore  be  less  anxious  to  offer 
extracts  than  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  our  deliberate  and 
critical  judgment  upon  the  entire  work,  offering  not  more  than  a 
single  short  passage  in  illustration  of  the  ability  with  which  the 
whole  is  executed. 

The  volume  is  strictly  confined  to  the  means  used  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  genuine  text  of  both  testaments.  The  department 
of  Hermeneutics  or  interpretations,  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
sacred  criticism,  is  left,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  untouched.  It 
was  to  present  a  fair  and  solid  basis  for  such  interpretation,  that  the 
author  deemed  it  first  of  all  desirable  to  traverse  the  entire  field  of 
the  literal  history  of  the  Bible.  He  has  therefore  brought  under 
review  the  canon  of  both  testaments,  the  jMSS.  and  versions,  the 
quotations  and  opinions  of  the  fathers,  with  every  thiu;^-  else  that 
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can  contribiitG  to  throw  light  upon  the  true  reading  of  the  sacred 
text.  His  object  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  scholar  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  various  readings  which  have  been  collected, 
and  then  to  adopt  or  reject,  as  may  seem  most  accordant  with  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  whatever  alterations  or  amendments  have 
been  proposed.  In  the  execution  of  this  important  undertaking, 
the  author  has  spared  no  pains  which  consummate  learning  and 
eminent  talent  could  devote  to  it.  It  is  not  possible,  nor  will  it 
be  desirable,  that  we  should  follow  him  through  the  several  parts 
of  his  comprehensive  plan.  It  must  suffice  that  we  should  say,  he 
has  performed  a  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  the  most 
important  and  invaluable,  a  service  which  was  at  the  present  time 
most  desirable,  and  for  which  every  student  of  the  sacred  originals 
of  God's  word  will  render  to  him  cordial  and  hearty  gratitude. 
He  has  produced  a  work  of  sound  and  comprehensive  criticism 
worthy  of  the  age,  not  of  a  would-be  rational  theology?  but  of 
the  truly  rational  and  devout  theology  of  our  British  churches, 
from  which  neither  the  shallow  philosophism  of  our  own  unitarian 
school,  nor  the  bolder  neologism  of  Germany,  has  been  able  either 
to  force  or  seduce  us.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  truly  great  and 
learned  work  to  serve  any  favorite  theory,  or  promote  any 
sinister  purpose,  by  parading  various  readings  that  are  valueless, 
or  concealing  the  predominating  authority  of  others,  that  might 
be  less  acceptable.  But  the  simple,  uniform,  and  constant  pursuit 
of  the  writer  seems  to  be  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  inspiration.  The  execution  of  such  a  work  de- 
manded a  combination  of  natural  abilities,  and  acquired  qualifi- 
cations, but  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  no  slight 
or  equivocal  praise  to  say,  that  Dr.  Davidson  has  manifested  most, 
if  not  all,  the  rare  accomplishments  desirable  in  the  individual 
who  enterprises  a  historical,  critical,  and  literary  history  of  the 
text  of  scripture,  and  of  the  chief  controversies  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  through  the  successive  ages  of  its  transmission.  When 
we  say  that  our  language  contains,  to  our  knowledge,  no  work  so 
complete,  so  full,  so  uniformly  judicious,  and  imbued  with  so  pro- 
found a  veneration  for  the  words  of  inspired  wisdom,  we  shall  have 
said  enough  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
zealous  student  of  scripture.  But  we  shall  even  then  have 
scarcely  said  enough  to  satisfy  our  own  sense  of  the  author's 
merits,  and  our  high  estimate  of  the  work  he  has  produced.  Every 
part  of  it  shows  deep  and  indefatigable  research,  a  thorough 
acquaintedness  with  all  the  sources  of  information  bearing  upon 
his  subject,  consummate  caution,  acuteness,  and  impartiality,  with 
an  independence  of  mind  which  has  released  him  from  all  the 
shackles  of  favorite  masters  and  dominant  schools.  Pie  displays 
no  bias  but  to  discover  the  truth,  to  perfect  the  text,  and  to  give 
preponderance  to  the  best  arguments  and  purest  authorities. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  to  verify  the  judgment  we  have  pro- 
nounced, by  citations  which  could  scarcely  be  intelligible  when 
taken  from  the  course  of  argument  to  which  they  belong.  We 
shall  not  do  this,  because  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  be 
eagerly  perused  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  correct  and 
comprehensive  information  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
and  because  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  perusal  of  the  book  will 
fully  substantiate  all  we  have  stated.  We  shall  merely  present 
to  our  readers  a  short  passage  from  the  Lectures  on  the  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  premising  that  it  is  only  an  introductory 
paragraph,  and  must  appear  imperfect  by  being  separated  from 
the'  copious  and  learned  illustration  that  follows. 

•  In  entering  upon  this  subject  I  might  occupy  myself  with  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Whether  it  was  the  original  language  of  mankind  is  a  question  that 
has  been  frequently  discussed  at  considerable  length.  There  was  a  time 
when  "^the  whole  earth  Avas  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech  ;'  and  it 
is  an  instructing  inquiry  to  trace  the  relation  between  this  universal 
language  and  that  dialect  which  was  afterward  spoken  by  Abraham 
and  his  posterity.  That  there  M'as  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
original  language  of  men,  and  that  afterwards  called  the  Hebrew,  is 
supported  by  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  such  a  question. 
From  all  the  considerations  we  are  able  to  bring  together,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  dialect  of  the  Israelites  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  original  parents  of  mankind.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  historical  data,  there  was  only  one  language  spoken  in 
western  Asia,  among  the  different  dialects  of  which  the  Hebrew  claims 
the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  antiquity.  It  is  not  my  present  design 
to  detail  the  various  presumptions  M'hich  appear  to  establish,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  the  truth  of  the  opinion  just  stated.  I  pass  on  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  language  itself,  as  a  written  dialect ;  and  the 
various  aspects  which  it  presented  at  different  times. 

'  In  thus  attempting  to  develop  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew,  Ave  must 
compare  it  with  its  kindred  dialects,  to  perceive  the  points  of  resem- 
blance existing  between  them.  Its  features  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
alterations  it  has  successively  undergone,  or  as  they  still  bear  the  im- 
press of  its  early  origin ;  and  by  contrasting  them  with  those  of  the 
Shemitish  languages,  we  will  (shall)  better  perceive  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebrew  no  less  than  its  high  claims  to  great  antiquity.  It  must 
be  eAudent  to  all  that  this  dialect  is  limited  in  forms,  not  only  in  refe- 
rence to  its  grammatical  structure  and  diction,  but  also  to  its  entire 
range.  Its  forms  are  not  developed  in  the  greatest  perfection.  But 
this  deficiency  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  oriental 
mind,  Avhich  regarded  the  substance  itself  rather  than  the  form  in 
Avhich  it  should  be  presented.  Another  consideration  should  be  kept 
in  vieAv  as  also  influencing  the  genius  of  the  HebreAV  language.  The 
tendency  of  the  JeAvish  literature  Avas  exclusively  religious.  The  lan- 
guage must  therefore  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  a  par- 
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ticiilar  circle  of  ideas,  to  which  its  modes  of  expression  were  necessarily 
adapted.  The  Hebrews  attended  rather  to  the  idea  than  to  its  dress — 
to  the  essence  of  that  with  which  the  mind  was  occupied,  more  than  to 
the  garb  in  which  it  was  clothed.  Hence  the  form  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  ductile^  or  willing  to  follow  the  ideas,  as  in  other  languages  ; 
neither  is  the  thought  so  definitely  expressed.  But,  although  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  this  dialect  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
minor  importance;,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  destitute  of 
scope  for  such  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  possessed  of  the 
finest  facilities  for  full  and  copious  development.  The  Arabic  shows 
how  such  germs  as  are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  might  have  been  nur- 
tured and  expanded,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  rich  variety  of  forms,  though  the 
latter  never  reached  that  high  degree  of  perfection,  for  which  it  was  so 
well  adapted  by  its  internal  character.  The  roots,  or  primitives  of  the 
language,  were  augmented  andmodified  in  various  ways.  When  the  naked 
idea  contained  in  the  root  is  coupled  in  conception  with  certain  minute 
modifications,  the  root  assumes  a  certain  form  suited  to  each  of  these 
shades  or  variations  of  signification.  Hence  arises  what  is  denominated 
the  stem,  consisting  of  the  root  in  a  state  of  flexion,  as  adapted  to  the 
delicate  distinctions  connected  with  the  original  simple  idea  it  before 
implied.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  language,  the  words,  as  they 
now  actually  exist,  proceeded  as  branches  from  the  stem.  Originally, 
all  roots  were  monosyllabic.  This  Avas  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
writing.  Afterwards  they  became  triliteral.  As  soon  as  the  language 
began  to  proceed  beyond  its  rudest  and  simplest  elements,  its  roots 
must  have  been  lengthened,  and  they  gradually  became  triliteral.  A 
few  have  extended  to  four  firm  sounds,  and  even  to  five,  but  the  com- 
pass of  three  sounds  was  the  regular  fixed  limit  of  augmentation.  Hence 
the  roots  are  almost  all  triliteral  ,•  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
them  up  to  their  monosyllabic  state.' — pp.  260,  261. 

We  trust  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
the  present  volume  will  gratify  themselves  by  its  perusal ;  and 
that  wherever  it  may  be  yet  vmknown  among  our  dissenting  col- 
leges or  students,  it  may  forthwith  be  made  a  vade-mecum  to  the 
theological  class.  The  contents  of  innumerable  volumes,  and  the 
cream  of  numberless  controversies,  will  be  found  admirably  com- 
pressed within  the  compass  of  this  moderate-sized  octavo.  The 
only  defect,  and  that  not  of  much  importance  certainly,  but  still 
a  disfigurement  to  a  book  of  such  admirable  skill  and  learning,  in 
the  recurrence  of  those  Scotticisms  which  we  suppose  our  northern 
neighbors  think  it  beneath  them  to  correct.  We  cannot  presume 
that  Dr.  Davidson  is  one  of  that  class,  otherwise  we  should  recom- 
mend him  to  let  one  of  the  commonest  of  English  correctors  of  the 
press  read  over  the  work  before  it  goes  to  another  edition.  But 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  very  small  share  of  his  attention,  devoted 
to  English  grammar  and  idiom,  would  set  this  matter  right. 
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Art.  II  r.   The  Ecch'siasiical  and  PoUiical  History  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.     By  Leo- 
pold Ranke,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.     Translated 
from  the  German  by  Sarah  Austin.     3  vols.     London :  Murray, 
1840. 

'T^HIS  highly  important  and  interesting  book  undertakes  to 
-■■  develop  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  during  two 
critical  centuries,  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth.  It  opens 
with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  papal 
power,  in  the  first  fifteen  centuries ;  and  it  terminates  with  a  brief 
outline  of  its  history  down  to  the  present  day.  We  have  no  work 
in  our  language  expressly  devoted  to  the  same  task,  nor  have  our 
historians  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  important  manuscripts, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Professor  Ranke ;  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Venice,  and  in  the  great  libraries  {but  not  the 
papal  library)  at  Rome.  It  would  indeed  be  requisite  to  toil 
through  many  separate  histories  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  collect  and  continue  the  outward  history  of 
European  religion,  as  it  is  here  presented  to  us.  Nor  is  it  the 
lowest  recommendation  of  Ranke 's  work,  that  its  reputation  for 
learning  and  impartiality  has  seemed  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
execute  a  perverted  French  translation  of  it,  in  favor  of  the 
Romish  side ;  an  unfairness  which  the  author  feels  painfully. 
The  English  version,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  has  been  perused 
and  approved  by  him.  '  An  English  lady,'  says  he,  '  must  redress 
*  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  me  in  France.' 

Most  of  us  are  better  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  than  with  its  after  progress ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  human  mind  in  Europe  cannot  have  gone 
back  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  how  njucli  harder  it  seems 
to  take  the  first  step  as  a  reformer  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
others,  it  is  a  natural  subject  of  wonder  to  many  that  the  Reform- 
ation stopped  where  it  did.  This  book  explains  the  causes  of  it ; 
which  are  not  indeed  by  any  means  profound  and  hidden,  contrary 
as  the  fact  is  to  what  we  might  have  expected.  It  is  indeed  a  tale 
which  makes  the  heart  bleed;  bitter,  bitter  instruction.  Our 
forefathers  have  eaten  the  sour  grape,  to  gain  for  us  palatable 
and  wholesome  food.  How  plainly  does  the  whole  history  set 
forth,  that  the  love  of  power  will  shrink  at  no  cruelties,  and  will 
never  want  religious  justifications  ;  and  that  there  is  no  cure  for 
these  atrocities,  but  by  yielding  to  every  man  the  full,  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  we  ask  for  ourselves.  Yes,  to  every 
man;  we  repeat  it;  we  must  not  except  those  who  seem  to  us 
blasphemers,  atheists,  or  whatever  is  worse.  Constitute  the  civil 
power  a  judge  of  blasphemy,  and  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition 
become  justifiable. 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  criticise  in  detail  the  professor's  work  ; 
its  established  reputation  justifies  us  in  assuming  its  accuracy,  on 
all  the  points  upon  which  we  have  no  means  of  better  information ; 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased,  if  we  lay  before 
them  some  outline  of  the  history,  guided,  for  the  most  part,  by 
his  materials. 

In  the  early  world  each  nation  had  a  partial  civilization  of  its 
own,  purely  national  and  isolated,  and  bound  up  with  certain 
national  religions,  the  fruit  of  particular  localities.  Hence,  to  cast 
off  one's  religion,  was  in  those  ages  to  cast  off  one's  country,  to 
act  the  traitor  to  the  state.  As  in  Judaism,  idolatry  was  treason 
against  Jehovah,  and  punishable  with  death,  so  in  every  state  of 
antiquity,  to  leave  the  national  religion  was  a  treasonable  act. 
To  subvert  the  national  creed,  was  to  subvert  the  state ;  to  ques- 
tion it,  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  patriotism.  Thus  persecu- 
tion of  apostates  was  the  universally  received  system  in  all  known 
nations,  approved  alike  by  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the 
priest. 

The  enlightened  policy  of  the  Roman  government,  at  first  went 
a  great  way  to  break  down  this.  To  mould  into  one  so  many 
states,  they  carefully  protected  the  religious  rites  of  each,  when 
not  cruel  and  horrible  to  nature.  But  when  special  superstitions 
were  transported  beyond  their  own  limits,  and  ceremonies  the 
most  discordant  were  celebrated,,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  metro- 
polis, they  destroyed  each  other's  credit ;  and  general  unbelief 
became  widely  diffused.  On  the  blending  of  so  many  nations 
into  one  empire,  the  old  separate  religions  were  no  longer  in 
appearance  useful ;  they  were  a  wall  of  separation,  not  a  wall  of 
strength.  In  this  '  fulness  of  times  '  Christianity  was  preached, 
as  an  extra-political  religion  ;  separating  the  things  of  Csesar  from 
the  things  of  God,  which  had  never  before  been  done.  The 
Church  and  State  were  now  no  longer  one.  The  personal  respon- 
sibility of  each  separate  conscience  to  God  was  proclaimed,  and 
religion  was  made  a  right  and  a  duty  of  the  individual.  Such 
was  the  great  revolution  in  thought,  introduced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles. 

Meanwhile,  Rome  had  been  setting  up  a  new  universal  religion 
that  should  bind  together  all  their  subjects,  in  the  worship  of  the 
emperor's  own  image.*  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Christians 
to  all  such  practices  was  treated  as  a  seditious  principle,  and  was 
punished  more  and  more  cruelly,  in  the  vain  hope  of  crushing  it. 
At  last,  as  we  know,  the  Christian  cause  triumphed  somehow ; 
paganism  was  nearly  suppressed  within  the  empire,  when  the 


*  To  tills,  in  the  opinion   of  many  enlightened  commentators,  the  Apoca- 
lypse alludes,  under  the  title  of  '  worshipping  the  beast  and  his  imaijr,' 
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invaders  from  the  north  overturned  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
The  Church  had  previously  been  rent  in  twain  by  factions ;  and 
miserably  depraved  by  fanatical  asceticism;  she  now  had  to  struj2:^le 
for  her  existence.  One  nation  alone  of  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth 
century  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Rome ;  namely,  the  rising'  Ger- 
man confederation,  called  Franks ;  all  others  were  pagans  or 
Arians.  In  these  times,  national  bonds  hardly  existed  ;  but  sect- 
arian agreement  stood  in  the  place  of  patriotic  union.  Accordingly 
Clovis,  the  Frank,  gained  great  military  advantage  from  his  new 
profession,  and  was  named  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  From 
this  time  forward,  the  Frankish  monarchs  stood  forth  as  the  great 
patrons  of  Romish  Christianity,  Charles  Martel,  in  the  tremen- 
dous battle  near  Tours,  saved  all  Europe  from  the  Mahommedan 
yoke  ;  Pepin  his  son,  and  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin,  first 
bestowed  on  the  pope  a  temporal  sovereignty  in  Italy.  The 
history  of  the  popedom,  in  a  political  aspect,  may  be  dated  from 
the  era  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  Rome,  a.d.  800. 

But  the  Carlovingian  line  presently  lost  its  energy;  and  its 
power  passed  over  to  the  Germans.  In  the  tenth  century,  Otho 
the  Great  invaded  Italy,  occupied  Rome,  deposed  the  pope,  and 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  nomination  to  the  pontifical  office. 
This  did  but  crown  all  that  had  been  previously  habitual  to  the 
German  princes,  who  in  each  newly-conquered  province  appointed 
bishops  instead  of  barons  or  dukes,  merely  as  a  more  efficient 
means  of  governing  and  civilizing  them.  Various  minor  efforts 
were  made  by  the  papacy,  to  escape  this  bondage ;  but  the  energy 
of  the  German  emperors  unflinchingly  upheld  that  essential  pre- 
rogative of  their  crown,  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
At  length,  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.  oifered  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity to  the  daring  and  haughty  pope,  Gregory  VII.,  the  cele- 
brated Hildebrand.  He  commenced  the  much-famed  struggle  for 
investitures,  which  convulsed  the  whole  empire,  and  indeed  all 
Christendom.  His  strength  lay  with  the  aristocracy  of  Germany, 
whose  pretensions  he  in  part  favored,  yet  it  was  not  for  him  to 
achieve  the  triumph  he  sought.  Many  years  of  blood  were 
needed,  ere  the  popes  finally  effected  their  emancipation,  and 
established  the  principle  that  the  clergy  of  the  West  must  look  to 
the  supposed  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  their  earthly  head.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  monarchs  were  enfeebled, 
and  the  pope  at  the  height  of  power  over  the  whole  continent. 
Only  in  England  did  our  first  Norman  kings  steadily  maintain 
their  prerogative  against  his  encroachments.  The  rising  crusades 
knit  all  Christendom  together,  and  made  it  conscious  of  its  common 
faith;  an  event  of  vast  importance  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
pope's  dominion.  Soon  after,  our  cruel  and  contemptible  king 
John  received  England  from  him  as  a  fief,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  homage ;  Arragon  was  transferred  to  him  by  its  king,  Naples 
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was  given  over  into  his  hands.  It  was  an  age  of  enthusiasm,  and 
must  (in  the  eyes  of  devout  Romanists)  appear  the  most  glorious 
period  which  history  has  recorded.  So  stood  matters  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  decided  ascendency  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  power 
during  the  two  centuries  of  the  crusades,  has  had  vast  influence 
on  Europe.  It  has  impressed  upon  us  those  common  features 
M'hich  make  Christendom  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Happening  at  the  time  when  Spain  was  being  re-conquered  from 
the  Moors,  and  when  Christianity  was  pressing  to  her  farthest 
limits  over  Prussia  and  Poland,  it  united  almost  all  Europe  into  a 
single  system.  Russia  was  as  yet  unthought  of,  unknown,  and 
thoroughly  barbarous.  Whether  we  have  paid  too  high  a  price 
for  'Europeanism,'  is  a  separate  question;  but  that  it  has  been 
principally  produced  by  the  papacy,  must  be  admitted. 

But  in  the  fourteenth  century,  internal  stability  of  governments 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  fixed  national  languages,  and 
with  them  a  sense  of  national  existence.  So  long  as  Latin  had 
been  the  sole  cultivated  tongue,  the  ecclesiastical  element  predo- 
minated in  all  literature,  and  the  priesthood  had  a  practical  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  posts  of  legislature  and  administration.  The 
rise  of  English  poetry,  the  use  of  English  in  our  courts  of  law, 
the  assembling  of  English  parliaments,  are  but  symptomatic  of  the 
change  simultaneously  working  over  all  Europe;  viz.  the  develop- 
ment of  nationality.  An  immediate  result  was,  a  jealousy  of 
foreign  influence,  and  determined  opposition  to  the  papal  claims. 
All  readers  of  English  history  know  with  how  much  spirit  our 
parliaments  under  Edward  III.  checked  the  encroachments  of 
Rome;  but  all  may  not  be  aware  that  it  M'as  a  truly  European 
phenomenon.  The  French  nation  was  the  first  to  resist  Boniface 
VIII.;  the  German  electors  were  next;  England  was  third  in 
awakening  to  her  rights.  A  schism  in  the  papacy  itself  followed, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacj'^  of  the  antipopes,  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  could  not  terminate.  Then  came  the  celebrated 
council  of  Constance,  by  which  the  pope  was  deposed,  and  im- 
portant restrictions  imposed  on  the  new  pontiff";  an  event,  which 
accustomed  men  to  the  thought,  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  infalli- 
ble. The  secular  authority  now  seemed  to  be  the  real  arbiter  of 
spiritual  questions. 

Thenceforward  proceeded  the  steady  aggrandisement  of  monarchy 
and  centralization  in  Europe;  until,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  barons  were  generally  subjected  to  the  crown,  and 
the  pope  was  looked  on  politically  rather  than  spiritually.  It 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  a  European  prince  to  be  at 
enmity  with  him,  because  it  was  hard  to  calculate  how  the  clergy 
might  behave  if  the  quarrel  were  personal,  not  national ;  but  the 
jealousy  which,  in  the  preceding  age  was  felt  by  the  nation,  was 
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now  concentrated  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  The  outward 
decorum  paid  to  the  pope,  might  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
power  was  as  absolute  as  ever;  but  time  had  wrought  a  silent 
revolution  ;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  national  churches 
must  in  any  case  have  emancipated  themselves  from  his  intrusion, 
whenever  it  passed  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  was  felt  to  be 
beneficial.  The  sovereigns  had  clearly  learned,  that  temporal 
affairs  were  not  within  the  province  of  priests,  and  universally 
declined  to  obey  the  pope  farther  than  they  found  it  convenient. 

But  so  eminently  was  this  the  era  of  monarchical  growth,  that 
the  popes  themselves  were  infected  with  the  example,  and  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  busy  about  nothing  so  much 
as  to  found  an  Italian  empire.  Greek  literature  had  been  recently 
imported  into  Italy  by  the  learned  men  who  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  ;  the  rage  for 
classical  Latin  was  already  at  its  height,  and  cardinals  were  pro- 
jecting it  as  a  valuable  work  to  rewrite  the  old  papal  bulls  into  a 
Ciceronian  idiom.  The  learned  Italians  sympathised  so  intensely 
with  the  ancients,  and  despised  so  thoroughly  the  impostures  passed 
off  as  religion,  that  infidelity  was  widely  spread;  and  the  pope 
found  no  check  in  public  opinion  against  his  assuming  tlie  air  of  a 
mere  secular  prince.  So  little  restraint  did  the  clerical  profession 
place  on  any  of  them,  that  it  excited  not  a  whisper  of  disapproval 
that  these  men,  who  were  too  holy  to  marry,  had  avowed  sons 
and  grandsons.  The  son  of  Innocent  VIII.  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  '  the  magnificent ;'  the  son  of 
Alexander  the  VI.  was  a  monster  whom  we  must  more  particularly 
notice;  the  grandsons  of  Paul  IlL  broke  his  heart  by  rebellion. 
When  such  things  were  too  common  to  excite  reproof  or  wonder, 
the  affairs  of  the  church  were  likely  to  be  administered  with 
barefaced  secularity.  Ecclesiastical  offices  were  conferred  for  any 
or  every  reason  rather  than  the  spiritual  fitness  of  the  receiver ; 
direct  payment  of  money  for  them  was  far  from  uncommon ;  the 
purchaser  was  of  course  greedy  to  indemnify  himself  by  every 
extortion  :  children  were  made  bishops  and  cardinals  ;  the  pope's 
sons  or  nephews*  were  always  first  to  be  provided  for,  and  (when 
it  Avas  to  be  had)  a  dukedom  was  still  better  than  a  bishopric. 
Sixtus  IV.  (1471 — 1484)  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  princi- 
pality for  his  nephew  Girolamo  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  plains 
of  liomagna;  but  the  Medici  of  Florence  were  in  his  way. 
Most  opportunely,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  Florentine 
family,  the  Pazzi,  to  assassinate  both  brothers  on  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral  altar.  Guliano  de  Medici  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo 
escaped.  The  father  of  the  faithful,  careless  that  all  the  world 
believed  him  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  proceeded  to  excom- 

*  Hence  the  terra  nepotism. 
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municate  Lorenzo,  and  laid  an  interdict  on  the  whole  territory  of 
Florence.  Hostilities  followed,  in  which  the  pope  induced  the 
Venetians  to  join  him ;  but  when  he  found  it  convenient  to  nmake 
peace,  he  excommunicated  all  Venice,  because  they  persisted  iu 
the  war.  In  Rome  he  acted  the  usual  policy  of  despots  against 
an  aristocracy,  ferociously  and  treacherously  murdering  the  noble 
Colonnas,  the  political  opponents  of  Girolamo. — His  successor. 
Innocent  VIII.  gave  but  a  short  respite  to  Italy;  for  in  1492  the 
ambitious  sensualist  Alexander  VI.  began  his  impudent  career. 
He  and  his  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  having  conquered  their  opponents 
by  help  of  the  Orsini  family,  and  others  of  the  Guelf  faction,  en- 
trapped their  own  supporters  with  long-calculated  falsehood,  and 
put  them  to  death  in  cold  blood.  But  Caesar  t3'^rannised  over  his 
father  too.  He  murdered  his  brother,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  Tiber,  because  the  father  was  fond  of  him.  For  the  same 
offence  he  hired  assassins  to  stab  his  brother-in-law  on  the  palace 
steps ;  but  the  wounds  not  being  mortal,  Csesar  himself  burst  into 
the  chamber,  where  his  sister  was  nursing  her  sick  husban-d,  and 
had  the  unfortunate  prince  strangled  before  his  eyes.  Alexander 
had  another  favorite,  named  Peroto ;  whom  Csesar  remorselessly 
stabbed  to  death,  while  clinging  to  the  pope's  side  for  protection, 
and  hiding  under  his  mantle.  The  blood  gushing  out  sprinkled 
the  pope's  face.  But  he  was  too  deeply  drenched  in  innocent 
blood  himself  to  have  any  redress,  and  Csesar  remained  pre-emi- 
nent in  Italy  while  his  father  lived.  To  signalize  the  end  of  such 
a  reign,  the  pope  died  by  eating  a  poisoned  dish,  which  he  had 
intended  for  one  of  the  cardinals. 

One  more  scandal,  different  in  kind,  was  yet  to  be  added.  Pope 
Julius  II.  laboured  to  extend  the  papal  dominion  in  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  papacy  itself,  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own 
family  ;  and,  bold  in  his  comparative  innocence,  appeared  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  as  their  general.  At  the  storming  of 
Mirandola,  the  aged  pontiff  marched  through  the  breach  over  the 
frozen  ditches.  By  his  military  talents  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, he  reduced  the  fairest  part  of  Italy  under  his  power;  and, 
as  Machiavelli  observed,  '  caused  even  a  king  of  France  to  stand 
*in  awe  of  it.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  sixteenth  century  dawned 
upon  Europe,  destined  to  open  a  new  conflict,  and  work  changes 
wholly  unsuspected.  The  time  of  the  struggle  divides  itself  into 
four  principal  eras.  T!\\e  Jirst  begins  with  Luther's  preaching  in 
1517,  and  ends  with  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1562. 
This  is  the  spring-tide  of  the  Reformation,  in  Mdiich  it  overwhelmed 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania;  prevailed  very  decisively 
in  Scotland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Poland ;  in  England  and  Switzerland  gained  the  upper 
hand ;  was  very  vigorous  in   France,  highly  promising  in  Italy, 
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and  far  from  hopeless  in  Spain.  The  second  era  marks  a  time  of 
powerful  re-action,  commencing  from  the  southern  peninsulas. 
In  these,  protestantism  was  thoroughly  extinguished;  while  a 
large  part  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Savoy,  and  most  of  Switzerland, 
was  recovered  to  Rome.  In  France,  the  Huguenots  were 
repressed;  in  England,  the  Reformation  stood  its  ground  with 
difficulty;  in  Holland  it  triumphed  over  fearful  odds,  after  a  tre- 
mendous conflict.  This  era  lasts  from  1562  to  1.588,  when  the 
Spanish  armada  was  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  invade  England. 
A  tJiird  era  is  to  be  computed  from  the  resuscitation  of  jealousy 
against  Spain;  the  rise  of  odium  against  the  Jesuits,  and  of  national 
feeling  in  the  Galilean  church.  A  fourth,  less  distinctly  marked 
oif  from  the  third,  may  be  dated  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  1G17.  This  is  the  last  grand 
effort  of  Romanism,  to  win  kingdoms  by  war ;  and  it  was  foiled 
by  the  intervention  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swede.  Since 
that  time,  the  decay  of  Spain,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  France, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  thoroughly  changed  the  policy  of  Europe ; 
making  the  balance  of  power  seem  more  important  than  Catholic 
interests.  Our  author  does  not  pursue  the  history  with  any 
minuteness  through  the  17th  century. 

We  intend  to  state,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  events  which, 
under  each  of  these  four  eras,  contributed  chiefly  to  the  grand  result. 

I.  It  has  been  seen,  how,  in  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  all 
Europe  seemed  ripe  for  separation  into  national  churches.  The 
monarchs  secretly  longed  for  a  result  which  alone  was  wanting  to 
the  consolidation  of  their  despotic  power ;  no  small  part  of  their 
enmity  to  the  reforming  preachers  was  that  these  appealed  to  the 
people,  not  to  their  rulers.  But  for  some  time,  the  tendency  of 
the  Reformation  towards  democracy  was  not  suspected;  more 
particularly,  because  Luther,  understood  far  better  than  his  coad- 
jutors and  their  followers,  the  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power.  This  great  man  leaned  probably  towards  high  monarchical 
sentiments  in  politics,  while  upholding  freedom  of  conscience  in  re- 
ligious matters;  and  to  the  sharp  separation  which  he  drew  between 
the  two  spheres,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  that  he  has  the 
honourable  distinction  of  having  always  opposed  religious  perse- 
cution, under  whatever  name  or  pretence.  So  far  were  the  Ger- 
man princes  at  first  from  discouraging  rebellion  against  the  pope, 
that  the  emperor  Maximilian  specially  recommended  Luther  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  saying  that  '  he  might  be  of  use  to  them 
some  time  or  other.'  Nor  were  the  Italian  statesmen  slow  to 
impute  to  the  emperor  Charles,  that  he  fostered  Luther  in  order 
to  have  a  check  upon  the  pope.  Indeed,  Germany  was  suffering 
more  than  other  countries  from  papal  exactions ;  for  grievances 
tliere  remained  unabated,  which  the  energy  of  our  first  and  third 
Edwards  had  stopped  in  England.    The  higher  clergy  were  often 
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Italians,  and  the  whole  order  was  exempt  from  taxes,  and  froia 
the  ordinary  civil  tribunals ;  meanwhile  their  courts  had  contrived 
to  draw  into  themselves  a  vast  proportion  of  causes.  So  well 
prepared  were  men's  minds,  by  all  these  excesses,  that  the 
Reformation  poured  over  Germany,  as  it  were  of  itself,  with 
immense  rapidity.  No  regulated  societies,  like  the  Jesuits,  no 
orders  of  preachers  under  central  superintendence,  were  needed 
to  propagate  it.  The  negative  doctrine,  disbelief  in  the  pope  and 
in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  popery,  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
limit  reached  by  the  preaching  of  the  positive  doctrines  of  the 
reformers.  The  universities  also  became  Protestant,  and  no 
defenders  of  Romanism  were  reared.  The  monks  and  priests 
who  clung  to  the  old  church,  were  generally  the  most  ignorant, 
and  quite  behind  their  age ;  nearly  all  the  erudition,  as  well  as 
the  earnestness  of  enthusiasm,  lay  with  the  Reformers.  The  same 
general  description  will  apply,  but  with  rather  less  force,  to  the 
Reformation  in  England,  so  far  as  it  was  not  an  event  of  court 
policy.  In  neither  country  was  there,  at  this  early  stage,  any 
attempt  made  to  alter  the  hierarchical  features  of  the  church,  or 
to  lessen  the  temporal  power.  Nay,  the  grand  reproach  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  of  the  Anglican,  has  been  on  the  opposite 
side  :  each  has  been  too  supple  and  cringing  towards  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  case  was  altered  when  Calvin  came  upon  the  stage  of 
Europe.  This  celebrated  man  published  his  Institutes  in  the  year 
1534,  when  only  25  years  of  age;  a  work  which  immediately 
found  immense  circulation,  and  exercised  great  influence.  It  was 
the  first  which  endeavored  to  exhibit  an  entire  syllabus  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  gained  great  attention  for  the 
author.  In  1541,  he  was  invited  to  Geneva,  to  carry  into  effect 
that  reform  in  their  church  which  he  had  before  proposed ;  a  task 
which  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  strictness.  The  closest 
union  here  was  kept  up  between  Church  and  State  ;  church  dis- 
cipline was  inflicted  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  He 
labored  incessantly,  and  with  vast  effect,  to  make  Geneva  the 
mother  church  of  Protestantism,  a  pattern  of  government  and  of 
doctrine  for  all  to  follow.  Not  only  was  this  rule  secretly  felt  to 
be  oppressive  by  many  who  dared  not  resist ;  he  gave  warning  of 
tyranny  by  a  terrible  act  of  cruelty  against  a  brother  reformer, 
who  went  beyond  him  in  innovation.  Servetus  was  but  passing 
through  the  country,  with  no  intention  to  reside  in  it,  yet  Calvin 
intercepted,  and  burned  him  alive,  for  Arianism.  From  the  same 
school  came  Knox,  the  disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  Calvin;  and 
hundreds  beside,  who  spread  the  Puritanical  views  in  Britain ;  the 
Protestantism  of  southern  France  was  wholly  Calvinistic.  Great 
as  is  the  debt  of  the  Reformation  to  Calvin  and  the  Puritans,  we 
know  not  whether  their  good  has  not  been  outweighed  by  their 
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evil ;  for  while  professing  to  exhibit  the  reformed  doctrines  in 
fuller  development  than  the  Lutherans,  they  merged  the  state 
in  the  church  as  entirely  as  papists  could  have  done.  They 
held  a  priestly  or  (what  is  now  called)  a  theocratic  govern- 
ment. Orthodoxy  gave  them  a  right  to  demand,  that  the  civil 
authority  should  perpetrate  their  edicts  of  persecution.  This  is 
the  spirit  which  marred  the  prospects  of  the  British  churches  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  how  intense  it  was,  we  may  judge, 
when  the  mild  Baxter  could  declare  that  toleration  was  a  most 
dangerous  device  of  the  devil. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sovereigns  were  made  thoughtful 
at  an  early  period,  by  the  democratic  tendency  of  institutions 
which  vested  the  government  of  churches  in  the  body  of  Christians. 
Early  popular  commotions  in  Germany  must  have  forced  this  on 
their  attention.  The  emperor  Charles  was  moved  through  almost 
his  whole  life,  by  mere  reasons  of  temporary  policy.  In  the 
opening  of  his  reign,  he  apprehended  war  with  Francis  I.  of 
France ;  hence  he  tried  to  gain  over  the  pope,  by  pretending  to 
call  Luther  to  account.  Afterwards,  when  war  had  broken  out 
between  him  and  Clement  VTL,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  an 
emperor  who  could  keep  the  pope  prisoner,  and  order  prayers  to 
be  publicly  offered  for  his  deliverance,  should  connive  at  the 
spread  of  the  reformed  principles.  But  when  Charles  found  his 
reputation  in  all  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  his  hypocritical 
profaneness,  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  interest  to  conciliate  the 
pope ;  then  he  assumed  a  show  of  orthodoxy,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  suppress  the  new  opinions.  His  haughty  beha- 
viour towards  independent  princes  (for  such  the  German  electors 
were),  led  to  the  celebrated  league  of  Smalkalde,  in  which  those 
princes  guaranteed  to  defend  their  honor,  station,  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  against  his  unconstitutional  and  unjust  encroachments. 
But  this  was  the  crisis  xchich  decided  the  house  of  Austria  for 
ever  after  to  become  the  inveterate  foes  of  Protestantism.  'Lhe 
league  proved  so  powerful  as  to  frighten  and  humble  the  emperor ; 
who  could  then  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  to  trample  out  every 
spark  of  the  religion  which  had  originated  this  formidable  union. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  creature  of  impulse,  as  were  so 
many  monarchs  of  that  line.  He  did  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Reformation,  by  making  Geneva  a  free  city,  in  his  spite  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy ;  nor  did  he  take  part  against  the  reformers, 
except  when  ill-tempered,  or  low-spirited,  or  when  he  thought  his 
honor  to  be  insulted  by  them.  He  was,  by  bursts,  an  inhuman 
persecutor;  yet  he  first  assisted  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and 
afterwards  became  a  public  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  then  the 
champion  of  the  Protestants ;  and  thus  was  instrumental  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  1552,  the  Magna  Charta  of  German  Pro- 
testantism.    Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  as  it  developed  itself, 
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armed  the  French  monarchy  against  it.  As  it  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  the  south,  it  afforded  a  new  principle  for  the  basis  of 
liberty,  and  it  was  joined  speedily  by  malcontent  nobles.  In 
fact,  in  France  the  Huguenot  body  soon  made  pretensions  equi- 
valent to  a  partition  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  contest  was  purely 
a  civil  one.  As  for  orthodoxy,  the  French  court  seems  never  to 
have  cared  many  straws  about  it. 

How  matters  stood  in  England  we  know  very  well.  The  king 
determined  to  be  pope  himself,  as  resolutely  as  did  queen  Eliza- 
beth afterwards  ;  yet,  as  he  acted  by  impulses  and  not  steadily, 
the  reformed  doctrine  went  on  and  won  its  way,  though  not  so 
fast  as  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  the  popes  were  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
As  Italian  princes,  they  desired  a  balance  of  power  to  be  main- 
tained between  their  puissant  neighbours;  and  were  necessarily 
terrified  by  the  vast  extent  of  dominion  under  the  emperor  Charles. 
By  a  chain  of  royal  marriages,  this  young  monarch  inherited  the 
thrones  of  Spain,  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Naples, 
and  Sicily ;  beside  unknown  and  extending  empires  in  the  New 
World.  He  had  been  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  a  post  of 
ill-defined  power,  but  great  dignity,  and  he  had  obtained  for  his 
brother  Ferdinand  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  (or  second  in 
the  empire),  with  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Not 
satisfied  with  all  this,  he  was  ever  busied  to  add  Milan  to  his  pos- 
sessions. How  could  the  pope  help  trembling  for  his  Italian 
principalities?  It  was  a  crisis  for  all  Italy,  which  felt  that  it  was 
being  swalloM'ed  up  by  Spain  ;  and  in  the  year  1526  they  made  a 
great  effort  for  national  emancipation.  AH  was  in  vain.  The 
Germans  poured  over  the  Alps, — all  Protestants, — headed  by 
George  Frundsberg,  who  threatened  '  to  hang  the  pope  in  Rome.' 
His  illness  gave  over  the  command  to  the  constable  Bourbon,  a 
deserter  from  France,  who  unscrupulously  marched  to  plunder 
the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  He  was  slain  while  scaling  the 
wall ;  but  his  troops  captured  the  city,  and  pillaged  it  with  all 
ruthless  and  wanton  atrocity.  They  blockaded  the  pope  in  his  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  nor  would  the  emperor  release  him  without  ransom. 
We  cannot  wonder,  that  after  this,  the  court  of  Rome  was  never 
reconciled  to  this  bad  ambitious  man,  and  rejoiced  yet  more  in  his 
humiliation,  than  in  a  triumph  over  the  Protestants.  In  conse- 
quence, this  same  pope,  Clement  VII.,  negociated  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  of  France,  for  the  support  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant princes  against  the  emperor,  which  ended  in  their  extorting 
the  peace  of  Kadan,  the  first  great  measure  securing  church  pro- 
perty to  the  Protestants.  In  1545  also,  when  the  emperor  was 
gaining  great  advantages  over  the  Smalkaldians,  pope  Paul  III. 
again,  in  much  alarm,  urged  Francis  '  to  support  those  who  were 
'  not  yet  beaten.' 
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Eng'land  also  was  lost  to  the  popedom,  in  no  small  measure  from 
the  secular  position  of  the  pontiff.  The  first  schism  was  caused 
when  Clement  feared  to  disobiio^e  the  emperor,  if  he  had  consented 
to  the  divorce  of  the  queen  of  Enoland,  the  emperor's  aunt.  The 
second  time,  on  Eh'zabeth's  accession,  Paul  IV.  took  decided  part 
against  her,  and  alienated  her  for  ever,  partly  from  his  passionate 
hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria,  partly  to  gratify  the  brothers  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  who  hoped  to  set  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart, 
on  the  Enj^lish  throne. 

When  political  and  religious  interests  were  so  complicated,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  consistent  and  decided  efforts  were 
practicable  on  the  part  of  Romish  potentates,  for  repressing  the 
Reformation  ;  yet,  if  not  repressed  by  force,  it  spread  of  itself. 
Only  in  Italy  could  the  popes  exercise  direct  authority;  and,  as 
early  as  the  year  1542,  they  put  the  tremendous  Luiuisition  into 
activity  against  all  suspected  of  heresy.  With  this  exception,  no 
systematic  efforts  were  made  by  the  sovereigns  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  and  accordingly,  this  is  the  era  of 
Protestant  progression.  But  meanwhile,  the  old  church  was  sum- 
moning up  her  forces  to  the  conflict :  an  internal  process  of  reform, 
and  would-be  regeneration,  was  going  on  within  her,  of  which 
we  must  give  some  account. 

The  intellectual  tendency  of  the  age  had  deepened  theological 
study,  and  religious  feeling;  so  that  Italy  herself  produced  not 
only  elegant  scholars,  but  men  of  profound  thought,  indignant  at 
the  desecration  of  holy  things,  and  many  of  them  decidedly 
agreeing  with  Luther  as  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification, 
and  its  main  dogmatic  consequences.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  spiritual  society*  for  common  edification,  and  met,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  most  of 
them  being  men  of  high  birth  and  superior  literary  acquirements. 
Eminent  in  this  body  was  Gaspar  Contarini,  .from  whose  writings 
our  author  gives  several  interesting  extracts. 

'  The  gospel,'  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  is  no  other  than  the 
blessed  tidings,  that  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  clad  in  our  tiesh, 
hath  made  satisfaction  for  us  to  the  justice  of  the  Eternal  Father.  He 
who  believes  this,  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  enjoys  the  uni- 
versal pardon ;  from  a  carnal,  he  becomes  a  spiritual  creature ;  from  a 
child  of  wrath^  a  child  of  grace  ;  he  lives  in  a  sweet  peace  of  conscience.' 

—Vol.  i.  p.  139. 

This  belief  like  a  literary  tendency  or  opinion  (adds  our  author) 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Italy.     Pope  Paul  III.,  immediately 


*  Namedj  The  Oratorj'  of  Divine  Love. 
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on  his  accession  (1534)  made  this  Contarini  a  cardinal,  and,  at 
his  suggestion,  summoned  into  the  college  likewise  other  distin- 
guished men,  most  of  them  members  of  the  spiritual  society  above 
spoken  of.  By  this  honorable  act,  so  different  from  the  conduct 
of  former  popes,  Paul  III.  laid  a  foundation  for  reconciliation 
with  the  German  reformers.  The  cardinals  commenced  a  vigorous 
war  against  all  abuses,  and  by  the  pope's  command  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  church  reform.  Contarini  pressed  his  views  by  nume- 
rous essays,  written  in  a  free  and  evangelical  spirit,  and  finally 
undertook  the  office  of  papal  legate  to  confer  with  the  Protestant 
leaders  at  Ratisbon.  The  pope,  however,  did  not  dare  to  commit 
to  him  the  full  powers  which  he  wished,  and  which  the  emperor 
demanded.  Hence,  although  the  two  parties  came  to  a  full  agree- 
ment on  all  doctrinal  points,  all  proved  in  vain.  Luther  suspected 
fraud ;  the  cardinals  at  Rome  violently  opposed  Contarini's  views 
of  justification;  the  pope,  the  French,  and  the  Germans  themselves, 
feared  that  the  emperor  would  become  absolute,  if  intestine  reli- 
gious quarrels  among  his  people  were  extinguished,  and,  by  the 
united  result  of  these  causes,  the  conference  of  Ratisbon  broke 
up. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  this  same  pope  opened  the  council 
at  Trent,  so  long  promised.  The  proceedings  of  this  celebrated 
council  belong  to  two  separate  eras,  1545  and  1562.  In  the 
earlier,  they  built  up  an  entire  corpus  of  divinity,  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  as  to  justification  and 
all  the  kindred  topics.  Contarini  was  no  more ;  his  successor 
Cardinal  Pole  (also  one  of'  the  oratory  of  divine  love,')  was,  how- 
ever, his  ardent  admirer.  Yet  the  legate,  and  his  coadjutor  the 
archbishop  of  Siena,  with  other  champions  of  moderate  opinions, 
were  entirely  overpowered  at  the  council ;  and  quitted  prematurely, 
fearing  that  their  own  faith  would  be  the  object  of  attack.  Thus 
were  Protestant  doctrines  definitely  and  finally  rejected  from 
Romanism,  and  conciliation  for  ever  rendered  impossible. 

The  council  did  not  effectively  resume  its  sittings  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1562,  when,  with  great  effort  and  much  sin- 
cerity, Pius  IV.  assembled  it  to  deliberate  on  reform ;  which  was 
now  the  sole  topic.  Most  strikingly  did  their  discussions  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  Europe  to  assume  the  organization  of  independent 
national  churches.  Each  of  the  three  nations  had  its  own  com- 
plaints, and  its  own  views.  The  Spaniards  contended  that  the 
episcopal  authority  was  not  a  mere  emanation  from  the  papal, 
but  was  an  independent  divine  appointment.  The  German  am- 
bassadors, in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  demanded  that 
the  plan  of  the  council  of  Constance  should  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  reform.  Besides,  he  claimed  the  cup  for  the  laity,  per- 
mission for  the  priests  to  marry,  dispensation  from  fasting,  the 
erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  improvement  of  the  liturgies,  of  the 
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catechisms,  and  of  church  music,  and  a  stringent  reformation  of  the 
convents.  One  of  the  articles  which  he  proposed,  was  thus 
expressed:  'It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  pope  should  humble 
'  himself  according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  submit  to  a 

*  reform  affecting  his  own  person,  his  dominions,  and  his  cabinet. 

*  The  council  must  reform  the  nomination  of  cardinals  as  well  as 

*  the  conclave.'  Ferdinand  used  to  sav, '  As  the  cardinals  are  not 
'  good,  how  can  they  choose  a  good  pope  ? '  And  on  this  occasion 
he  pressed  for  the  discussion  of  his  articles  in  repeated  letters. 

Guise,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  the  French  prelates, 
seconded  the  above.  He  further  demanded  that  the  public  ser- 
vices should  be  celebrated  in  French,  and  that  preaching  should 
be  introduced  at  the  mass ;  letters  also,  which  he  brought  from  the 
king,  strongly  urged  some  of  his  requests.  Moreover,  the  French 
clergy  revived  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle,  and  openly 
asserted  that  the  authority  of  a  council  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
pope.  All  three  nations  cordially  agreed  in  resisting  the  estab- 
lished order,  according  to  which  no  one  but  the  papal  legate  had 
a  right  to  originate  measures  before  the  council. 

In  this  state  of  things,  very  ample  changes  might  have  been 
expected.  But  the  Italian  prelates  outnumbered  and  outvoted* 
those  of  the  other  three  nations;  and  made  it  an  unprincipled 
contest  for  power.  The  sittings  of  the  council  lingered  on  for 
ten  months,  and  the  bitterest  animosity  arose.  Now  was  the 
time  for  the  sovereigns  to  secede,  and  to  erect  separate  reforms 
for  themselves  in  their  respective  nations  !  At  length,  fearing 
that  nothing  would  be  done,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  talked 
over  by  the  subtlety  of  Morone,  the  papal  legate.  This  clever 
politician  managed  to  content  them  with  compromises,  and  with 
ambiguous  reservations.  He  persuaded  Philip  II.  that  the  Spanish 
clergy  would  be  dangerous  to  him,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
become  independent  of  the  pope;  and  meanwhile  the  French 
ministry,  the  Guises,  aiming  to  put  their  niece,  Mary  of  Scots, 
on  the  English  throne,  desired  to  make  demonstrations  of  Catholic 
zeal.  The  divines  also  were  wearied  out  with  the  tedious  stay, 
and  were  ready  to  agree  to  any  thing  decent,  in  order  to  return 
home.  Delicate  questions,  which  would  have  compromised  the 
interests  of  the  higher  powers, — the  pope,  cardinals,  and  sovereigns, 
— were  evaded  by  Morone's  address;  and  so  much  of  reform  as 
struck  only  against  inferior  offenders  was  at  length  carried  trium- 
phantly. The  canonical  rights  of  the  pope  over  bishops,  and  of 
bishops  over  their  inferiors,  were  defined  with  as  much  severity  as 
was  needed  to  check  all  practical  licentiousness.  The  proclamation 
at  the  end  of  the  sittings  was  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Guise,  and 
contained  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy. 

The  practical  reforms  are  thus  summed  up  by  our  author : 
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'  The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  severe  and  uncompromising 
church  discipline,  and,  in  pressing  cases,  to  the  sword  of  excommunica- 
tion. Seminaries  were  founded  in  which  the  young  clergy  were  care- 
fully educated  in  austere  habits,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  parishes 
were  regulated  anew,  strict  rules  laid  down  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  and  for  preaching,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  regular 
clergy  governed  by  fixed  laws.  The  duties  of  their  office,  especially 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  were  strongly  impressed  upon  the  bishops, 
according  to  the  several  degrees  of  their  consecration.  They  also  so- 
lemnly bound  themselves  by  a  peculiar  profession  of  faith  (which  they 
subscribed,  and  to  which  they  swore),  to  observe  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  to  render  entire  obedience  to  the  pope.  A  mea- 
sure, the  consequences  of  which  were  most  important.' — Vol.  i.  p.  357. 

The  council  had  laid  down  the  law ;  this  would  have  been  use- 
less, had  not  a  new  spirit  arisen,  willing  to  apply  the  law.  The 
light  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  opening  of  this  century,  had 
put  to  shame  the  secularity  and  impurity  of  the  whole  system. 
While  some  nobler  and  more  enlightened  spirits,  with  Contarini 
and  Pole,  sought  to  deepen  the  grounds  of  religion,  and  shed  its 
influence  over  the  heart  first ;  there  were  many  more  who  aimed 
at  outward  improvement  without  any  renewing  of  spiritual  prin- 
ciples. The  first  overt  manifestation  of  this  was  in  the  rise  of 
new  religious  orders.  We  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  minor 
attempts  to  reform  the  Camaldolites  and  Franciscans;  nor  of  the 
new  orders,  called  Theatins,  Di  Somasca,  Barnabites — a  sort  of 
regular  clergy  with  monks'  vowsj  for  all  these  are  forgotten,  in 
comparison  with  the  Jesuits,  the  new  order  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola. 

He  was  a  noble  Spanish  knight,  at  an  early  age  disabled  by 
severe  wounds.  Having  betaken  himself  to  imaginative  devo- 
tional contemplations,  his  misery  became  unbearable,  under  a 
sense  that  his  heart  was  still  in  the  world,  which  he  was  trying  to 
leave.  He  escaped  at  length  from  his  torment  by  learning  (as  he 
thought)  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  evil  spirits  which 
had  access  to  his  mind;  and  now  he  gav^e  himself  up  to  enthusias- 
tic visions,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  religion.  But  he 
retained  the  old  habit  of  a  soldier,  regarding  obedience  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  unswervingly  held  to  the  principle  of  absolute  sub- 
mission to  the  pope. 

We  must  only  concisely  add,  that  he  at  length  went  to  Rome 
with  the  young  friends  who  had  enthusiastically  bound  themselves 
to  him,  and  that  they  there  assumed  the  title.  The  Company  of 
Jesus.  Several  times  they  were  molested  by  the  charge  of 
heresy,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  absolution.  The  austerity  of 
their  lives,  their  zeal  in  teaching,  their  attendance  on  the  sick, 
attracted  numerous  followers;  their  organization  rapidly  advanced, 
and  the  whole  body  resolved,  first,  to  elect  their  general  for  life ; 
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next,  to  vow  that  they  would  perform  whatever  the  pope  should 
lay  on  them,  Avithout  discussion,  condition,  or  reward  ! 

It  was  impossible  for  the  court  of  Rome  to  decline  such  allies; 
and  in  1543  they  received  an  unconditional  establishment.  Their 
influence  was  first  manifested  in  the  early  sittings  of  the  council 
of  Trent;  where  their  energy  defeated  Cardinal  Pole  and  the 
moderate  party.  The  institution  soon  spread  through  Italy  and 
Spain.  They  got  rid,  to  a  great  extent,  of  useless  ceremonies 
which  wasted  the  time  of  the  monks,  and  aimed  at  mastering  every 
department  of  human  knowledge.  Very  rapidly  they  took  into 
their  own  hands  the  education  of  youth,  and  drove  out  of  the  field 
the  more  classical  and  pagan  masters.  In  half  a  generation  they 
thus  revolutionised  the  taste  of  Italy.  Admiration  of  classical 
architecture,  and  of  the  beauty  of  classical  authors,  came  to  an 
end;  antiquity  was  now  studied  as  a  matter  of  erudition,  not  of 
taste.  Society  became  stiflfer,  and  more  exclusive ;  classical  sim- 
plicity was  at  an  end.  Literature  became  more  decorous  and 
more  formal,  and  originality  vanished. 

In  the  year  1551,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  by  Ferdinand  to 
Vienna,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  extended  themselves  over 
half  of  Germany.  The  favor  of  princes  introduced  them  to  the 
universities  ;  and  by  diligence,  zeal,  order,  formal  erudition,  and 
ostentatious  austerity,  they  carried  all  before  them.  Without 
genius,  originality,  nor  any  deep  and  ingenuous  piety,  they 
monopolized  education,  and  conquered  German  teachers  on  their 
own  soil. 

The  ascetic  spirit  had  also  thrown  more  and  more  of  its  sup- 
porters into  the  cardinalate ;  and  the  bigot  Caraffa  urged  the 
pope  (Paul  III.)  to  erect  a  universal  tribunal  called  the  Inquisi- 
tion, after  the  model  of  that  by  which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had 
extirpated  Moors  in  Spain.  In  1542  the  pope  gave  way  to  their 
representations,  and  to  an  express  memorial  from  the  hand  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  cardinals  Caraffk  and  Toledo  were  the 
first  commissaries,  and  they  proceeded  without  delay  and  without 
remorse,  to  perpetrate  atrocities  which  have  justly  earned  for  the 
very  name  of  the  Inquisition  the  deepest  hatred  of  Europe. 

But  the  ascetic  spirit  presently  reached  the  papacy  itself.  The 
first  pope  elected  for  his  purity  of  morals,  was  the  aged  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  tutor  of  Charles  V.  This  was  in  1522,  and  indicated  a 
turn  of  the  tide.  In  1534,  Paul  III.  set  the  example  of  electing 
cardinals  who  had  no  recommendation  but  personal  merit.  In 
1555,  the  power  of  the  strict  party  was  remarkably  manifested  by 
the  election  of  tico  popes  of  their  side.  The  former,  Marcellus 
II.,  died  on  the  22nd  day,  and  the  most  austere  of  the  cardinals, 
Caraffa,^  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  old  man  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  vehement  ascetic  and  a  merciless  bigot ;  but  he  had 
also  been  reared  in  an  intense  hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria; 
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and  by  his  furious  attacks  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  he  did  the 
papacy  no  small  damage.  His  successor,  Pius  IV.,  though  no 
zealot,  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  bold  treasons  against  the 
estates  of  the  church,  in  which  the  relatives  of  a  pope  had  been 
used  to  indulge  ;  for  he  executed,  without  trial,  Cardinal  Caraifa, 
nephew  of  the  late  pope,  and  five  of  his  nearest  relations. 
Thenceforward  nepotism  showed  itself  only  in  a  more  legal  form. 
But  Pius  IV.,  though  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  did  more  than 
his  predecessor  for  the  spread  of  stricter  morals,  first,  by  forcing 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  a  termination,  secondlj'^,  by  the  influence 
of  his  nephew.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  man  of  purest  integrity  and 
simple  piety,  who  was  practically  his  prime  minister,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Milan.  This  pope  also  terminated  the  vain 
eifort  of  the  papacy  to  support  itself  against  the  sovereigns,  and 
commenced  the  close  union  with  the  Spanish  crown,  which  each 
power  found  to  be  so  profitable.  We  see,  therefore,  why  his 
reign  is  the  era  at  which  Protestantism  came  to  a  stand. 

II.  Now  commences  the  dreadful  reaction  in  its  full  tide  of 
power.  His  successor,  Pius  V.,  carried  the  ascetic  principle  to 
its  highest  point ;  and  exhibited  in  his  own  character  the  deplor- 
able and  instructive  union  of  deep  devotion,  singular  purity, 
humility,  and  unearthliness,  with  fanatical  and  most  cruel  bigotry. 
Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  gradually  fell  to  the  ascetic  party ; 
the  Inquisition  went  on  its  merciless  work  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Carranga,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  after  Pole,  had  done  more 
than  any  man  to  restore  Romanism  in  England,  M'as  put  to  death 
for  heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  justification  :  the  members  of 
the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  were  extirpated.  Speculative  philo- 
sophy and  physical  science  were  punished  with  like  furious  and 
cruel  zeal.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  this  pope  that  Philip  II. 
endeavored  to  impose  the  Romish  faith  on  Holland  by  force  of 
arms  :  he  approved  Alva's  bloody  measures,  and  sent  him  the 
consecrated  hat  and  sword  in  token  of  his  approbation.  In  his 
papacy  the  Huguenots  were  utterly  defeated  in  France,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  treacherous  massacre  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's eve,  which  his  successor.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  sanc- 
tioned. Thus  between  the  years  15G6  and  1572,  the  bloody 
struggle  was  well  nigh  accomplished,  by  which  Europe  was 
divided,  as  it  were  for  ever,  into  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers. 

In  the  year  1563,  Pius  IV.  had  encouraged  Albert,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  to  enforce  Romanism  in  his  dominions,  by  a  gift  of 
one  tenth  of  the  property  of  the  clergy.  Thenceforward,  the 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  cooperated  with  the  Jesuits  with  the 
utmost  zeal ;  explaining  away  or  violating  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
and  many  of  them  imitating  the  cruelties  of  Italy  and  Spain,  The 
Austrian  rulers  were  more  mild  and  prudent ;  yet  many  import- 
ant steps  were  there  also  taken  in  the  same  direction.     Only  in 
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two  countries  had  Catholicism  met  a  direct  check :  in  Holland 
and  in  England.  The  bloody  and  atrocious  acts  which  will  ever 
stain  the  names  of  Philip  and  of  Alva,  did  not  subdue  the  brave 
Hollanders:  the  Invincible  Armada  effected  nothing  against 
England.     So  ended  this  second  era. 

It  may  well  perplex  a  moralist  to  discuss  whether  Rome  was 
better  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  than  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Red-handed  crime  and  bold-faced  libertinism 
were  driven  out  of  the  priestly  order  at  the  later  period.  Decorum 
of  conduct  was  requisite  even  for  a  cardinal  or  a  pope  ;  none  were 
too  high  to  feel  public  opinion.  Dignity  and  seriousness  were 
universal ;  and  wickedness  paid  to  virtue  the  tribute  of  hypocrisy. 
But  ambition  and  avarice  were  as  active  as  ever ;  dissimulation 
had  changed  its  form,  not  its  nature,  nor  its  ends ;  cruelty  might 
find  its  vent  under  the  garb  of  religious  zeal :  all  freedom  of 
inquiry,  in  philosophy  or  in  science,  was  stopt  by  the  inquisition, 
and  the  Romish  kingdoms  appeared  to  be  banded  for  ever  in 
implacable  hatred  and  war  against  the  Protestant  powers. 

111.  In  the  third  era,  France  begins  to  assume  a  new  aspect. 
The  French  court  had  recently  outdone  Alva  in  treacherous 
cruelty  to  Protestants.  But  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.  stirred 
up  the  house  of  Guise  to  usurp  the  royal  power,  under  pretence 
that  the  king  was  not  zealous  enough  in  the  Catholic  cause.  A 
great  league  of  malcontents  was  formed  ;  the  Spanish  armies  and 
the  Jesuits  took  part  against  the  crown.  Now  it  was  that  the 
subtle  casuistry  of  the  latter  began  to  develop  itself,  and  their 
doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  assassinate  kings  was  spread.  Henry 
himself  had  the  two  brothers  of  Guise  thus  murdered ;  and 
immediately  after,  he  also  suffered  the  same  fate,  by  the  hand  of 
a  monk.  The  pope,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  whole 
party,  were  delighted  at  the  event ;  but  it  opened  the  throne  of 
France  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  whom  the  pope  had 
excommunicated. 

Endless  were  the  intrigues  now  set  on  foot,  tedious  the  civil 
war.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Henry  prevailed,  by  the  active  help 
of  the  Huguenots  and  our  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  issued  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantes,  for  the  protection  of  Protestants  :  that  he 
won  the  hearts  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  who  zealously  acknow- 
ledged him ;  that  the  pope  would  not  absolve  him,  even  when  he 
professed  Catholicism  (for  he  was  a  heretic  twice  lapsed  !),  so  the 
Galilean  church  received  him  without  the  pope's  leave ;  and  suc- 
cessfully asserted  her  independence.  France  became  reconciled 
to  herself,  and  enthusiastically  national;  while  at  Rome,  tw^o 
hostile  factions,  French  and  Spanish,  were  organized. 

At  the  same  time  great  jealousy  arose  against  the  domination 
of  Spaniards  among  the  Jesuits  :  and  the  pope  made  a  Neapolitan 
of  the  French  party,  general  of  the  order.     The  Spanish  party 
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accused  the  new  and  rising  faction  of  heresies  alcin  to  Pela- 
gianism  :  the  French  people  assailed  the  whole  order  for  their 
king-killing  doctrine,  which  was  awfully  illustrated  in  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  The  spell  of  their  sanctity  was  broken, 
and  it  began  to  be  understood  that  they  were  crafty  politicians, 
unsound  moralists,  whom  the  sovereigns  had  cause  to  dread. 
They  quarrelled  also  M'ith  the  Inquisition,  which  had  dared  to 
arrest  and  judge  one  of  their  members. 

The  Spaniards  at  the  same  time  offended  the  papal  court  deeply, 
by  dictating  to  it  concerning  the  elections  of  popes  ;  by  which  they 
threw  the  pope  into  the  arms  of  France  for  succor.  Moreover, 
in  the  sage  republic  of  Venice,  arose  formidable  enemies  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  Long  irritation  had  been  produced  by  the  pope's 
invasion  of  their  Italian  territorial  rights,  as  well  as  by  his  eccle- 
siastical pretensions,  and  Leonardo  Donato  was  elected  doge,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  pope's  temporal  claims.  All  Venice  was 
laid  under  an  interdict,  but  the  Venetians  pronounced  the  bull 
ipso  facto  null  and  void,  and  none  of  the  clergy  would  obey  it. 
The  papacy,  which  had  seemed  to  itself  at  the  pinnacle  of  power 
and  glory,  was  aghast  to  find  itself  impotent  against  so  small  a 
state.  It  needed  all  the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  united,  to 
heal  the  pride  of  the  combatants,  and  smooth  over  the  surface  of 
affairs.  Still,  the  effect  was  great  on  Europe,  especially  as  it 
gave  immense  interest  to  the  treatises  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (the 
impartial  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent),  on  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  sovereignty. 

But,  next  to  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  this  period  was  the  permanent  vindication  of 
Sweden  from  a  Catholic  yoke.  Its  king,  Sigismund  Augustus, 
having  overturned  the  Protestant  rights  of  Poland,  thought  to  do 
the  same  with  equal  ease  in  Sweden,  when  by  the  death  of  her 
king  he  became  the  heir.  His  haughty  conduct  gave  full  warn- 
ing of  his  intentions,  wdiich  were  opposed  by  constitutional  and 
vigorous  methods.  At  length  he  tried  the  fortune  of  war  against 
his  uncle,  Duke  Charles,  leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  totally 
defeated.  Lutheranism  was  permanently  incorporated  with  the 
constitution,  and  Spain  lost  all  hope  of  getting  a  Swedish  port  to 
facilitate  her  attempts  on  England,  Holland,  or,  if  chance  so  re- 
quired, northern  Germany.  This  important  revolution  was 
finished,  a.d.  1600. 

Still  the  Romish  cause  gained  ground  in  this  era.  Poland  was 
won  back  to  the  old  system,  although  neither  Protestantism  nor 
the  Greek  faith  could  be  wholly  suppressed.  In  Germany  also, 
the  counter-reformation  continued  to  work;  always  by  the  co- 
operalion  of  the  princes  and  Jesuits.  Even  at  Gratz,  the  central 
point  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  interest,  the  Austrian  princes 
reared  under  the  Jesuits,  determinately   enforced    the    Romish 
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doctrine.  Matters  became  so  critical,  as  to  produce  a  new  Unioji 
of  Protestant  princes,  when  the  Catholics  alleg'ed  that  the  recess 
of  Augsburg  (which  had  expounded  the  treaty  of  Passau)  was 
null  and  void.  The  Romanists  dared  not  go  forward,  but  both 
sides  prepared  for  war. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ascetic  impulse  wlience  the  counter- 
reformation  had  sprung,  was  already  spent  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  achieved  its  work  most 
rapidly,  it  scarcely  outlived  the  career  of  those  who,  like  Philip 
II.,  had  been  young  in  its  commencement.  Yet  the  effects  sur- 
vived. Especially  the  pure  and  sainted  life  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
and  others  of  his  school,  as  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  spread  a  new 
and  better  spirit  across  the  Alps,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  internal 
regeneration  in  the  French  church  and  monasteries.  The  real 
piety  and  striking  usefulness  of  the  new  Galilean  saints,  did  more 
misciiief  to  Protestantism  in  that  country  than  the  swords  of  their 
enemies  had  eflfected. 

IV.  The  fourth  era  opens  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany.  In  this  period  of  dreadful  confusion,  warfare  began 
first  to  be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  principles  of 
modern  science.  The  Lutheran  princes  ill  supported  the  Calvi- 
nistic  elector  Palatine.  France  and  Spain  renewed  their  alliance  ; 
the  imperial  armies  were  triumphant;  but  just  when  the  Pro- 
testants appeared  to  be  swallowed  up  by  their  enemies,  an  un- 
expected door  of  deliverance  was  opened.  The  Spaniards  had 
severely  wounded  the  pope  in  his  Italian  interests,  and  the  policy 
of  Urban  VIII.  was  decidedly  an ti- Austrian.  He  stirred  up  war 
on  the  side  of  France,  and  drew  off  the  Austrian  armies  to  another 
object.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  already  vast ; 
should  he  utterly  subdue  the  Protestant  princes,  wdiat  could  with- 
stand the  house  of  Austria?  It  was  no  time  for  the  pope  to  be 
over  nice,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  no  Catholic  scruples.  He 
called  in  the  able  and  victorious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  to  assail  the  emperor  in  the  north  :  the  pope  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  whole  affair,  and  of  the  stipulations  made  with  Gustavus. 
The  Protestants  had  not  been  really  subdued;  they  were  ready 
rather  to  '  restore  Germany  once  more  to  her  ancient  solitude  and 
'  barbarism.'  Italian  intrigue  pervaded  all  the  empire,  and  won 
over  the  German  princes.  Among  other  victories  of  diplomacy, 
they  induced  the  emperor  to  dismiss  Wallenstein,  his  overbearing 
but  victorious  general. 

Now  properly  the  war  commenced,  a.d.  1625.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  for  a  time  carried  every  thing  before  him,  and  seemed 
likely  to  become  emperor  of  all  northern  Germany.  It  was 
known  that  the  pope  rejoiced  in  his  success  :  but  the  furious  pro- 
tests of  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  and  even  of  the  cardinals,  had 
no  effect  on  the  violent  and  determined  Urban.     Gustavus  fell 
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prematurely  in  his  career  of  conquest,  yet  the  war  lingered  on 
with  dreadful  atrocities,  and,  Cardinal  Richelieu's  armies  distract- 
ing the  emperor,  neither  party  was  strong  enough  to  end  it.  The 
pope  himself  then  impeded  peace,  by  making  inordinate  claims  at 
the  very  last;  stubbornly  enforcing  the  very  things  which  the 
Protestants  were  fighting  to  avoid.  At  length  a  congress  of  the 
powers  made  peace  in  the  very  face  of  the  papal  nuncio,  and 
against  his  protest.  So  strikingly  did  the  theoretical  rights  of 
the  papacy  disable  the  pontiffs  from  retaining  influence  over  the 
Catholic  states  ! 

Meanwhile,  a  vast  effect  was  wrought  both  in  France  and  on 
all  Europe,  by  the  administration  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  His  incessant  efforts  were  directed  to  suppress  the 
political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  and  concentrate  the  entire 
force  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  He  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  persecutor  of  the  Protestants ;  for  he  granted 
them  a  certain  toleration  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  their  last  for- 
tress. After  this,  he  added  his  exertions  to  those  of  the  English 
and  Dutch,  to  wear  out  Spain  by  war.  This  country  was  already 
half  ruined  by  misgovernment  and  by  the  oppressive  effects  of 
enslavement  in  mind  and  body ;  and  continued  rapidly  to  decay. 
With  Spain  fell  all  hope  of  more  widely  extended  Romish  do- 
mination in  Europe,  France  soon  showed  a  sufficiently  anti- 
papal  spirit.  Louis  XIV.  appears  to  have  loved  to  mortify  the 
court  of  Rome,  by  denying  and  curtailing  its  privileges  to  the 
utmost ;  while  he  vindicated  his  orthodoxy  by  his  cruel  banish- 
ment of  the  Protestants. 

The  papal  power  meanwhile  had  internally  decayed  just  as  had 
that  of  Spain.  Our  author  furnishes  us  with  much  new  and 
valuable  information  on  the  finances  of  the  popes  and  their  inter- 
nal administration,  at  which  we  can  but  glance. 

When  Julius  II.  first  enlarged  so  greatly  the  territory  of  the 
popes,  the  estates  of  the  church  were  more  lightly  taxed  than  any 
in  Italy ;  and  the  municipal  privileges  of  cities  were  reserved  to 
them.  It  is  in  this  form,  and  not  in  provincial  parliaments,  that 
liberty  has  ever  shown  itself  in  Italy.  But  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  popes  contracted  a  vast  national  debt,  and  loaded  their 
people  with  oppressive  taxation.  They  gradually  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  cities  ;  and  by  trying  to  confiscate  the  estates  of 
nobles  under  legal  pretexts,  brought  on  a  dangerous  intestine 
war  of  banditti,  which  perhaps  has  never  since  been  perfectly 
suppressed.  Each  new  pope  founded  a  new  noble  family,  which 
had  to  be  provided  for ;  and  in  spite  of  after  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory, yet  through  their  inordinate  expenses, — in  wars,  in  subsidies 
to  the  Germans,  in  educational  and  collegiate  establishments,  in 
architectural  embellishments,  in  secret  service  money,  and  in  gifts 
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of  hard  cash  to  their  own  relations, — through  such  causes  they 
became  more  and  more  impoverished. 

The  state  of  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  has  convinced 
every  politician  in  Europe,  of  whatever  ecclesiastical  sentiments, 
how  baneful  to  that  country  is  the  government  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  In  no  other  civilized  land  is  the  interest  of  rulers  and 
subjects  so  little  identified.  The  first  object  considered  is  not  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  nor  of  any  class;  national  interests  can 
hardly  exist;  but  to  the  aggrandisement  of  'the  church'  all 
besides  is  sacrificed  by  the  best  intentioned  of  the  popes.  In  more 
recent  days,  the  papal  revenue  from  without  has  been  perpetually 
suffering  curtaihnent.  The  Galilean  finances  are  gone  for  ever; 
from  South  America  and  from  Mexico  little  can  now  find  its  way 
to  Rome :  Spain  and  Portugal  have  ceased  to  furnish  treasures ; 
Austria  was  always  parsimonious.  From  Italy  alone  must  now 
be  drained  whatever  the  court  of  Rome  can  get  for  carrying  on 
its  M'ide  schemes  of  conquest.  Such  indeed  is  the  singular  state 
of  things,  that  the  pope's  person  and  kingdom  might  be  endan- 
gered by  the  expulsion  of  English  travellers  from  Rome ;  whose 
vast  expenditure  helps  the  public  revenue,  and  enriches  the  shop- 
keepers. 

The  end  of  this  important  drama  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
Without  presumptuous  speculation,  we  may  believe  that  Ro- 
manism must  not  be  destroyed  till  a  better  order  of  things  is  fully 
prepared.  Had  the  Reformation  thoroughly  demolished  the 
papal  authority,  national  churches  would  probably  have  followed, 
and  we  might  have  been  farther  than  ever  from  attaining  liberty 
of  conscience.  The  pope  without,  and  the  state  within,  have 
struggled  to  wrest  from  us  the  things  which  belong  to  God ;  and 
it  is  for  our  interest  that  neither  of  the  usurpers  should  triumph. 
At  this  moment  we  behold  popery  in  these  kingdoms  as  a  useful 
set  off  and  antagonist  to  its  facsimile  in  the  Anglican  church. 
Truly  they  are  akin,  yet  their  strife  is  implacable  ;  they  must 
ever  wage  war  to  the  death.  We  take  courage  therefore  in  the 
midst  of  all  such  alarms,  and  believe  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
will  at  length  show  that  all  these  things  have  worked  together  for 
good  to  the  true  church  universal  of  the  living  God. 
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Art.  IV.  Jnstificalion  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  mid  Mr.  Newman's  Lectures.  By  James  Ben- 
nett, D.D.  8vo.  pp.  418.  London  :  Hamilton^  Adams,  and  Co. 
1840. 

(~\^  the  three  greatest  controversies  by  which  the  visible  Chris- 
^-^    tian  Church  has   been  agitated  since  apostolic  times,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  one  having  Justification  by  Faith 
for  its  subject  stands  the  latest  in  historic  order.     First  arose  the 
question   concerning  the  person  of  the  Son,  branching  into  the 
many  forms  given  to  it  by  the  Gnostic,  Arian,  Nestorian,  Euty- 
chian,   ApolHnarian,  and   otlier  errors,  filling  with   discord  and 
distractions  the  eastern  and  western  empires.     It  was  forced,  thus 
early,  upon  the  church  by  the  wild  vagaries  of  oriental  philosophy; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  pleased  the  wisdom   of  the  divine 
Author  of  inspiration  to  unfold  the  true  doctrine  in   a  form  less 
exempt  from  cavil,  because  less  defined  and  dogmatic,  than  some 
other  truths   of  holy  writ.     A   little   later,   when   the  decaying 
vigor  of  experimental  piety  in   the  church,  and  a  less  wakeful 
spiritual   discernment,  had  prepared  a  field    in   which   Pelagius 
might  disseminate  his  heresies,  came  the  important  controversy 
respecting  the  grace  of  God  in  the  renovation  of  man,  with  other 
related  doctrines.     But,  if  we  except  the  agitation,  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  of  the   question  concerning  the    observance  of  the 
Jewish  law,  which  was  settled  by  divine  authority,  the  great  sub- 
ject of  justification  by  grace,  through  faith,  never  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  distinct  and  prominent  discussion  initil   the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  when  it  took  its  place  as  a  leading  and  carefully 
defined  article  in  the  creed  of  all  the  reformed  churches.     Are  we 
to  ascribe  this  late   development  to  the  greater  palatableness  of 
the  doctrine  which  Scripture   teaches  on  this  point  to  the  pride 
and  prejudice  of  men,  than  of  those  other  truths  whose  early  dis- 
cussion had  rent  the  Christian  world  in  pieces  ?     Certainly  not : 
but  perhaps  to  these  two  causes, — that  on  the  subject  of  gratuitous 
justification  the  inspired  Word  has  spoken  with  peculiar  doctrinal 
decision, — while  yet  man's  self-righteous  mind,  ingenious  in  error, 
has  a  strange  facility  in  divorcing  the  doctrine  from  its  practical 
bearings,  so  as  that,  while  the  form  remains,  the  essential  spirit 
may  have  fled.     But  when  a  truth  is  dead,  it  is  within  a  step  of 
being  buried.     The  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification,  therefore, 
was  not  so  likely  to  receive  a  direct  denial  in  the  early  church  as 
to  vanish  by  a  gradual  obliteration.     Accordingly,  fallen  as  the 
western   church  was   long  before   Luther's   day,   the   course  by 
which  this  article — articulns  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice — lost  its 
place  in  the  theology  of  Rome,  was  by  the  substitution  of  other 
inconsistent  dogmas  and  superstitions  in  its  stead.     In  the  pope's 
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dealings  with  the  great  Reformer,  his  legate  appeared  willing  to 
come  to  a  compromise  on  the  matter  of  justification,  had  Luther 
only  promised  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  indulgences  :  and  it 
is  improbable  that  even  the  anathemas  of  Trent  would  have  been 
launched  against  it  had  it  not  become  identified  with  the  progress 
of  that  great  reforming  movement  which  Rome  bent  herself,  with 
all  her  energies,  to  suppress. 

The  gradual  obliteration  of  which  we  speak  is  marked  Mnth 
melancholy  evidence  in  the  history  of  successive  centuries. 
From  the  first  we  fail  to  discover  in  the  faith  of  the  early  church, 
— in  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  the  symbols,  — that  distinct  doctrinal  prominence  of  this  grand 
truth  which  would  have  been  some  security  against  neglect  and 
error,  and  would  have  formed  the  most  effectual  barrier  against 
that  irruption  of  montanism,  and  monachism,  and  penitential 
superstitions,  which  so  soon  deluged  the  church.  In  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers,  the  doctrine  dwelt,  doubtless,  in  its  vital 
energy,  uniting  them  to  Christ  for  acceptance ;  and  there  is 
enough  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  from  Clemens  Romanus 
downwards,  to  furnish  us  with  a  valuable  testimony  against  the 
corrupt  doctrines  of  later  times.  But  we  look  to  them  in  vain 
for  the  clear  elucidation  of  the  forensic  character  of  justification 
as  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  Scriptures  :  that  was 
reserved  for  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Amongst  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  terms  justification  and  sanctification 
had  come  to  be  used  convertibly ;  and  even  Augustine,  if  sub- 
stantially right  as  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  acceptance,  is  in- 
volved in  the  same  error  of  phraseology.  The  early  obtrusion 
upon  the  church  of  the  notion  of  an  ascetic  purity  as  the  consum- 
mation of  Christianity,  tended,  like  all  kinds  of  will-worship,  to 
exclude  Christ  from  his  place  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  salva- 
tion, and  nourished  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  that  self- 
righteous  devotion  which  men  are  always  prone  to  substitute  for 
a  dependence  by  which  pride  is  mortified.  *  In  the  perspective 
'  of  ancient  Christianity,'  says  tlie  ingenious  author  of  the  work  of 
which  the  last  two  words  quoted  are  the  title,  'personal  sanctity 
*  stood  in  front  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.'  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  '  The  sun  is  not  indeed  driven  from  the  heaven 
'  in  such  a  system,  but  it  is  eclipsed;  and  the  Christian,  for  such  we 
'must  still  call  him,  droops,  becomes  pallid,  gloomy,  superstitious, 
'  timid,  punctilious  ;  a  trembling  attendant  upon  rites,  a  perfunctory 
'practitioner  of  ceremonies  ;  fretting,  fasting,  upbraiding  himself, 
'  impatient  of  earth,  afraid  to  hope  for  heaven.'  But  those  false 
views  which  were  thus  misery  to  the  sincere,  were,  in  their  next 
stage,  prolific  in  fatal  delusions  ;  and  the  seeds  of  practical  errors, 
thickly  sown,  soon  ripened  into  maturity  amidst  the  dense  reli- 
gious ignorance  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages.     Pen- 
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ances,  pilgrimages,  macerations,  confessions,  invocations  of 
saints,  priestly  absolutions,  masses,  fastings,  gifts  to  the  church, 
were  the  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  purchase  peace  with 
heaven  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  gratuitous  acceptance  to  the  guilty, 
through  the  merits  of  the  only  Mediator,  was  a  thing  forgotten. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sole  cause  why  the  doctrine 
of  justification  was  formally  condemned  by  Rome  lay  in  its  being 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  It  was  plain  enough  that  the  tenet 
itself,  when  made  prominent  and  powerful  as  a  pi-actical  truth, 
was  death  to  the  papal  system.  It  struck  at  the  roots  both  of  its 
superstition  and  its  spiritual  despotism.  '  While  the  all-important 
'article  of  justification,'  observes  Milner,  'is  firmly  believed  and 
'  reverenced,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  think  of  commuting  for 
'  their  offences  with  heaven,  and  it  is  itself  the  surest  defence 
'  against  clerical  encroachments,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  hypo- 
'  crisy.'  An  immediate  reliance  of  the  sinner  upon  the  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  is  destruction  to  all  other  false  dependences,  and 
priestly  ascendency  falls  when  ecclesiastical  persons  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  immediate  dispensers  of  grace  and  guardians  of 
the  gates  of  heaven.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  find  evangelical  piety 
strangely  allied  with  lofty  notions  of  sacerdotal  power  and  the 
spirit  of  high-church  tyranny.  But  the  alliance  is  an  unnatural 
one,  formed  by  the  lust  of  domination  which  inheres  so  strongly 
in  the  human  breast,  especially  when  that  is  fostered  by  the  cor- 
rupt system  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  whole  tendency 
of  this  great  principle  of  the  reformed  religions  was  to  a  scriptural 
liberty  of  conscience  and  a  rational  worship ;  and,  of  course,  it 
contained  enough  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Rome  to  inveterate  anti- 
pathy. 

It  is  equally  hostile  to  popery  among  Protestants  as  where  we 
more  expect  to  see  it  J  so  that  it  needs  excite  no  surprise  when  we  find 
those  divines  who  have  headed  the  Oxford  movement,  discovering-, 
in  its  progress,  their  opposition  to  a  cardinal  article  of  that 
'popular  Protestantism'  against  which  the  battle  has  been  directed 
from  the  first.  The  connexion  between  their  denial  of  justifica- 
tion bv  faith,  and  the  two  ffreat  features  of  their  tlieoloo'V,  trans- 
mitted  apostolical  power  and  mystical  sacramental  virtue, — is  far 
from  being  an  accidental  one.  We  see  in  it  but  a  renewed  de- 
velopment of  that  spirit  of  human  dependence  which,  in  earlier 
times,  first  substituted  man's  righteousness  for  Christ's  in  the 
matter  of  acceptance,  and  then  took  refuge,  under  the  fears  of 
guilt,  in  the  virtue  of  ceremonies,  and  the  mysterious  endowments 
of  human  functionaries  invested  with  heaven-derived  authority. 
These  minor  errors  are  symptomatic,  we  apprehend,  of  the  more 
radical  one,  and  react  to  increase  its  \irulence.  Unfeignedly, 
therefore,  as  we  deplore  the  existence  of  serious  mistakes  on  the 
all-important  concern  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  any  class  of 
men,  we  confess  we  feel  no  regret  that  the  secret  spirit  of  this 
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pernicious  school  of  reli<^ionists  should  display  itself  by  its  alli- 
ance with  doctrinal  principles,  the  avowal  of  which  must  rouse  to 
a  decided  protest  all  the  sound  evanj^elical  piety  of  the  Church  of 
Encrland,  as   well  as   provoke   the  wholesome  animadversion  of 
other   Protestant   communities,  zealous  for   the  faith  once  deli- 
vered  to   the  saints.      We  ought    not    to    be    expected  to  pro- 
fess any  full  or  distinct  apprehension   of  what  these  principles 
are  positively ;  to  attain  which,  our  readers  must  be  aware,  from 
the   extracts  from   Mr.  Newman  in  our  June  number,  would  be 
no    easy    matter.     But   this  much    is    too    evident, — is    indeed 
unequivocally  av^owed, — that    on    the    vital    question    of   man's 
acceptance  with  God,  they  are  not  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    In  the  extracts  referred  to,  which  were  as  copious  as  our 
limits  would  allow,  the  theolop^y  of  Mr.  Newman,  which  is  that 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  spoke  for  itself,  with  but  little  comment 
from  us.      We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
a  treatise   in   reply,  which  comes  seasonably  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  who  has  long   been   honorably   known   to  the    Christian 
public,   and  especially  the  dissenting-  portion  of  it.     Those   of 
them    M'ho  are   conversant   with   the  subject    of  justification  as 
treated  by  systematic  theologians,  will  not  expect  novelty  in  such 
a  work,  excepting  that  measure  of  it  which  almost  every  topic 
derives   from  passing  through   the  mind   of  one  who  thinks  for 
himself,  and  who  thinks  vigorously.     As  to  this  Dr.  Bennett  will 
not    disappoint    them.       He    discusses    the    subject  on    ground 
in  which  dissenting  divines  are  generally  at  home,  and  on  which 
all  Protestants  ought  to  be, — that  of  inspired  testimony.     What 
say  the  Articles  ? — is  not  the  hinge  of  the  controversy,  as  to  doc- 
trine, with  any  party — although  it  ought  certainly  to  be  that  of 
another  question  which  the  conscience  of  a   Churchman  has  to 
settle  in  ahnost  every  religious  discussion.     That  the  consciences 
of  the  Oxford  Tractators  have  been  exercised  with  this  question 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  Mr.  Newman  now  endeavors  to 
furnish  'evidence  to  the  world'  that,  notwithstanding  all  suspi- 
cious appearances,  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  '  honestly  believed 
'  that  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  and  homilies  were  not  at  vari- 
'  ance  '  with  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  party.     The  evidence 
is  such  as  would  still  leave  impartial   persons  wondering,  not  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  reconciling  process,  so  much  as  at  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inventors  in  its  results — if  it  had  not  long  ceased  to 
be  subject  for  wonder  how  doctrines  the  most  diverse  from  each 
other  can  all  be  peacefully  held  under  the  terms  of  the  thirty- nine 
articles.     This  is  a  topic,  however,  on  which  Dr.  Bennett  touches 
but  slightly,  as  having  little  to  do  with  the  great  point ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  overlook  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
Anglican  formularies   to  the   Protestant  doctrine,  in  one  of  the 
later  chapters  of  his  volume.     The  question  as  to  the  opinions  of 
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the  fathers  on  justification,  Dr.  Bennett  also  waives,  as  having 
been  treated  in  Mr.  Faber's  recent  work  on  the  '  Primitive  Doc- 
'  trine  of  Justification  ;'  as  well  as  for  an  additional  reason,  with 
which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  become  acquainted,  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  prepare  a  volume  for  the  press  on  the  Theology  of  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  for  which  many  striking  passages  from  the  fathers 
that  had  been  collected  for  the  present  work  are  now  in  reserve. 
Mr.  Newman  himself  appeals  to  Scripture  in  preference  to  the 
fathers.     The  field  therefore  is  common  ;  and  '  one  who  bows  to 

*  inspired  authority  alone,'  says  our  author,  '  may  be  allowed  to 
'  interpose,  and  say,  witii  an  ancient  sage,  '  I  also  will  show  my 
'  *  opinion.' '  That  opinion,  founded  on  an  enlightened  interpre- 
tation of  the  holy  oracles,  he  vindicates  with  the  acuteness  in 
argument,  force  of  expression,  theological  learning,  and  mastery 
of  the  subject,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a  theologian  of  his 
acknowledged  eminence. 

Dr.    Bennett's  title-page   tells  us  that  his  volume  is  against 

*  The  Council  of  Trent  and  Mr.  Newman's  Lectures.'  The 
doctrine  of  the  Council  on  the  point  under  review  is,  that  '  Justi- 

*  fication  is  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also  sanctifi cation, 

*  and  the  renovation  of  the  inner  man   by  a  voluntary  reception 

*  of  graces  and  gifts,  whence  a  man  from  unjust  becomes  just, 

*  and  from  an  enemy  a  friend,  that  he  may  be  an    heir  according 

*  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,'  With  this  doctrine  Mr.  Newman's 
appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  substantially  to  agree,  differing  merely,  if 
there  be  a  difference,  'in  the  mode  of  statement,  which  amounts 

*  not  to  as  much   as  we   find   among  those  who  composed  the 

*  Council  of  Trent.'  The  lecturer,  on  the  contrary,  endeavors  to 
make  a  distinction  appear,  which  he  represents  to  be  this,  that 
whereas  Protestants  and  Romanists  have  separated  two  proposi- 
tions from  each  other — that  justification  is  by  faith — and  that 
justification  is  by  obedience — the  Protestants  maintaining  the 
former  alone,  and  the  Romanists  the  latter — he  would  unite  the 
two,  which  are  '  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  one  another,'  but 
may  be  '  held  both  at  once,  or  indifferently  either  the  one  or  the 
'  other,  as  circumstances  may  determine.'  Now,  however  this 
sentiment  may  distinguish  him  from  such  '  ultra- Romanists  as 
'  Vasquez,  Cajetan,  and  others,'  we  cannot  discover  the  justice  of 
representing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  obedience  alone  as 
'  the  symbol  of  Romanism,'  when  it  was  in  fact  maintained  by  the 
Roman  scholastic  divines,  and  argued  against  by  those  of  the 
Reformation,  that  while  faith,  considered  by  itself,  separate  from 
charity— ;^c?e6'  informis — did  not  justify,  it  had  this  power  when 
including  or  perfected  by  charity,  which  concurred  vvith  faith  to 
vivify  and  justify  the  sinner  before  God.  Leaving  this  doctrine 
to  Dr.  Bennett's  reprehensions  (p.  102),  we  compare  with  it  Mr. 
Newman's  language  respecting  faith,   when,  after  representing 
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justification  and  sanctification  as  substantially  the  same  thing,  he 
adds,  that  'faith,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  one,  contains  in  it 
'  LOVE,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  other.'  Here  we  discover  so 
close  a  resemblance  between  the  two  doctrines  that  the  difference 
becomes  impalpable,  except  that,  of  the  two,  Mr.  Newman's  is 
more  mystically  expressed. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  of  which 
is  entitled  '  The  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine,'  the  second,  '  The 
'Defence  of  the  Doctrine.'  The  exposition  treats  of — the  scrip- 
tural distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification — the  two 
parts  of  justification,  pardon,  and  a  title  to  heaven — the  mode  and 
time  of  justification — the  faith  and  the  righteousness  which  justi- 
fies— the  relations  of  sanctification  and  justification — ^justification 
by  works — the  sacraments  as  connected  with  justification.  The 
second  book  defends  the  doctrine — from  the  sacred  Scriptures — 
from  experience — from  Christian  consent; — and  a  concluding 
chapter  contains  some  additional  illustrations,  and  enforces  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Though  these  heads  conduct  the 
writer  to  the  principal  topics  of  this  article  of  faith,  he  very  pro- 
perly maintains  the  character  of  his  work  as  a  polemic  treatise  by 
confining  himself  to  those  views  of  justification  which  form  the 
vitals  of  the  controversy.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  business  to 
enter  at  large  into  the  theology  of  the  volume,  which  necessarily 
involves  matters  on  which  many,  not  unimportant,  though  minor 
differences  of  sentiment  exist  amoirgst  those  who  hold  in  common 
the  great  truth  of  acceptance  by  faith  alone.  When  a  friendly 
knight  steps  forth  courageously  to  give  battle  to  the  common  foe, 
it  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  his  school  of  chivalry  or  his  methods  of 
assault.  As  to  the  minor  points  concerned  in  the  exposition  of 
the  doctrine,  we  will  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  should  have  more 
entirely  harmonized  with  the  respected  author  had  there  been  less 
of  the  systematic  character  in  his  illustrations,  less  of  foederal 
theology,  and  a  more  qualified  concurrence  in  those  illustrative 
analogies  that  have  been  traced  by  divines  between  human  and 
divine  transactions  in  the  affair  of  condemnation  and  acquittal. 
We  confess  our  wish,  that  a  theology  which  has  carried  forensic 
ideas  farther  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin  did,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  free  examination  and  comparison  with  Scripture.  We 
are  not  for  renouncing  the  forensic  idea  on  the  subject  of  imputa- 
tion, which  those  modern  divines  appear  virtually  to  do  who  con- 
sider it  to  consist  merely  in  treating  the  party  as  sinful  or  righ- 
teous to  whom  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed.  This  mode  of 
stating  the  thing  appears  to  us  liable  to  the  charge,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  including  under  the  phraseology  employed  the  idea  of 
law,  which  it  does  not  express,  or  on  the  other,  of  overlooking 
that  nexus  by  which  the  Scriptures  plainly  connect  the  treatment 
with  the  persons   treated.     The  former  is  no  improvement  even 
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upon  a  too  technical  terminology  ;  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Bennett 
observes,  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject- All  we  wish  is,  that  the  analogies  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  part  of  theology  should  be  judiciously  limited  and 
properly  understood.  Carefully  to  separate  things  from  figures, 
and  simple  reality  from  modes  of  illustration,  even  though  these 
are  employed  in  Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  common 
apprehension,  would  do  much  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a  happy 
simplicity,  and  to  bring  parties  to  agreement  of  opinion  who 
really  differ  more  as  to  words  than  things.  We  do  love  the  good 
old  theology :  but  for  this  reason  we  like  Calvin  on  some  points 
better  than  his  successors,  and  the  evangelists  and  apostles  best 
of  all.  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  author  to  charge  him  with 
being  wedded  to  any  system  ;  nor  do  we  require  our  readers  to 
take  our  word  for  it  that  we  are  right.  The  volume  before  us 
bears  all  the  characteristics  of  his  independent  and  vigorous  mind  ; 
and  our  readers  will  peruse  his  exposition  of  doctrine  with  the 
respect  which  it  amply  merits  at  their  hands.  Dr.  Bennett's 
manner  is  that  of  one  who  prefers  thought  to  set  forms  of  speech, 
and  business  to  ceremony.  His  style  is  rapid  and  spirited,  and 
more  extemporaneous,  perhaps,  than  that  of  most  men  of  heavy 
metal.  He  handles  his  subject  with  the  compass  of  an  experi- 
enced theologian,  but  without  the  tediousness  of  superfluous 
elaboration ;  and  where  another  might  stand  looking  at  a  difficulty 
from  a  distance,  he  marches  straight  up  to  the  point,  and  carries 
it  coup  de  main.  Force  and  animation  are  the  qualities  that 
predominate ;  but  we  need  not  assure  our  readers  that  Dr.  Ben- 
nett treats  his  theme  with  the  seriousness  of  one  who  feels  its 
deep  importance,  and  that  he  triumphantly  establishes  the  great 
reformed  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  learned  Oxford  lecturer. 
We  cordially  thank  him  for  raising  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
communion  to  which  he  belongs,  against  these  errors  ;  but  more 
for  the  service  his  work  is  calculated  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

A  connected  view  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Newman  at  the  outset 
would  have  considerably  enhanced  the  interest  with  which  we 
follow  Dr.  Bennett.  But  he  may  say,  that  to  furnish  such  a 
chart  would  have  been  no  easy  matter,  when  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness  rest  upon  so  many  points  of  the  outline  of  the  lecturer's 
theology.  Under  his  guidance,  however,  the  inquirer  will  find  the 
polar  star  constantly  in  view, — the  cardinal  truth  which  gives  con- 
sistency to  Scripture,  and  is  the  element  of  harmony  in  a  system 
professedly  adjusted  to  it.  The  errors  of  Mr.  Newman's  book 
may  be  referred  mainly  to  two  heads,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
itself,  and  sacramental  efficacy  as  connected  with  it.  As  to  the 
former  of  these  we  saw  that  he  labors  to  identify  justification  and 
sanctification.    His  argument  to  that  end  the  readers  of  our  extracts 
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in  June  probably  perused  with  more  of  astonishment  than  con- 
viction. We  will  refresh  their  memories  by  observinor  that  it 
attempted  to  show,  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  justification  is 
one  thini^,  and  the  thing  really  denoted  by  it  is  another  :  *  In 
'  exact  propriety  of  language,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  'justification  is 
^  counting  r\g\\ieo\\^,  Dot  making.     I  would  explain  myself  thus: 

*  to  justify  means  counting  righteous,  but  includes  tinder  its  mean- 

*  ing  making  righteous  ;  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  the  tei'm  is 

*  counting,  and  the  sense  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  is  making 

*  righteous.'  As  we  gave  the  argument  at  full  length,  let  our 
readers  now  take  Dr.  Bennett's  acute  and  unanswerable  exposure 
of  its  fallacy. 

'  But  let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Newman  would  justify  his  introduction 
of  another  thing  than  that  which  the  word  justify  means.  He  says, 
'  in  the  abstract,  it  is  a  counting  righteous ;  in  the  concrete,  it  is  a 
making  righteous.'  How  melancholy  to  see  such  arts  resorted  to  by  a 
respectable  writer  on  a  solemn  subject  which  affects  man's  eternal 
salvation  !  That  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  of  the  same  thinar 
should  differ  in  nature,  or  in  any  thing  else  than  the  former  being  in  • 
idea,  and  the  latter  in  existence,  or  in  esse,  as  the  schoolmen  would 
say,  was  surely  never  before  asserted  by  a  scholar. 

'  Creation,  in  the  abstract,  is  calling  something  out  of  nothing  ;  in 
the  concrete  it  is  this  something  which  now  exists  under  that  name,  or 
the  world  which  has  actually  been  called  out  of  nothing.  Virtue  in 
the  abstract,  is  right  moral  character  ;  virtue,  in  the  concrete,  is  this 
character  in  some  virtuous  being,  Avho  actually  exists.  Justification, 
'  in  the  abstract/  then,  is  confessed  to  be  counting  righteous ;  in  the 
concrete,  therefore,  it  is  counting  some  person  righteous.  The  abstract 
is  merely  the  essence,  to  which,  in  the  concrete,  is  added  existence. 
To  admit,  then,  that  the  abstract  is  the  declaration  of  righteousness, 
which  is  the  act  of  a  judge,  and  afterwards  to  affirm  that  the  concrete 
is  a  making  righteous,  with  which  a  judge  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  the  operation  of  a  moral  physician  ;  is  either  to  blunder  strangely 
ourselves,  or  sinfully  to  mislead  the  unlearned  and  unwary.  But 
which  of  these  cases  occurred,  when  Mr.  Newman's  Lectures  were 
delivered,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 

'  Again,  under  color  of  an  illustration,  this  false  logic  is  defended. 
'  A  Psalmist  is  one  who  sings  psalms,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  '  but  the 
Psalmist  may  be  David,  a  given  individual.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  one  thing  ;  of  the  object  another.'  Here,  without  stopping  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  the  definition  of  the  name,  '  Psalmist,'  as  one 
who  sings  psalms,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  rather  disputable;  who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  lecturer  changes  his  terms,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sophism  ?  Is  no  difference  created  by  the  alteration  from  the  indefi- 
nite to  the  definite  article  ?  Are  a  king  and  the  king  exactly  the 
same  thing.?' — pp.  12 — 14. 

That  Mr.  Newman  should  admit  the  forensic  sense  at  all,  and 
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at  the  same  time  employ  the  old  argument,  that  as  to  sanctify  is 
to  make  holy,  so  to  justify  is  to  make  righteous,  is  shown  by  our 
author  to  involve  a  palpable  inconsistency,  seeing  that  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  be  good  for  any  thing,  goes  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  forensic  sense.     Mr.  Newman,  observes  Dr.  Bennett,  'avoids 
'  any  explicit  declaration  of  his  exact  meaning.'     If,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  whole  meaning  comes  to  this,  that  our  sanctification  is 
that  thing  for  which  we  are  justified,  then  they  are  still  two 
things  perfectly  distinct,  in  every  sense,  popular  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical,— which  may  be  connected  but  are  not  confounded, — and 
justify  has  no  meaning  but  the  forensic  one  after  all.     But  then 
how  could  his  scheme   be  made  to  tally  with  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  the  Articles  ?     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bona  fide 
identification  is  attempted,  or  we  are  called  to  believe,  in  a  sense 
at  all  different  from  the  preceding  one,  that  our  justification  and 
our  sanctification  are  the  same  thing,  we   encounter  all   the  diffi- 
culty of  admitting  an  essential  absurdity ;  besides  that  Mr.  New- 
man's own  acknowledgments  respecting  the  forensic  sense,  and 
forgiveness  being  a  part  of  justification,  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
We  have  here  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  of  error,  which  is 
exposed  at  length  in  Dr.  Bennett's  first  two  chapters. 

It  will  not  appear  wonderful  to  any  that  the  Oxford  lecturer 
should  indicate  some  jealousy  of  too  much  light  in  theology. 
Obscurity  is  the  only  region  in  which  contradictions  can  safely 
dwell :  the  non  bene  junctariim  discordia  semina  rermn,  must 
shelter  in  systems  from  which  the  sun-light  of  truth  is  excluded. 
He  dislikes  the  clearness  of  the  teaching  of  the  reformers,  which 
is  'greater  than  that  of  Scripture  and  the  creed  of  the  apostles,' 
and  is  a  proof  that  they  were  wrong.  It  is  possible,  alas,  that 
with  all  men's  attempts  to  see  clearly,  they  may  be  in  the  wrong 
still ;  but  if  our  light  be  only  a  twilight  obscurity,  how  can  we 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  in  the  right  ?  To  those  in  such 
case  it  seems  especially  a  difficult  and  hazardous  charge  to  under- 
take to  teach  others ;  for  who  can  tell  but  they  may  deplorably 
verify  the  proverb,  '  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
'  into  the  ditch.' 

In  the  chapter  in  which  the  nature  of  faith  is  considered,  much 
occurs  which  it  might  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  to  notice ; 
but  our  limits  forbid ;  and  we  only  refer  them  in  passing,  to  what 
we  regard  the  true  exposition  of  the  passage  in  1  John  v.,  respect- 
ing the  inward  witness,  which  has  been  often  misunderstood. 
The  chapter  on  justification  by  works  is  an  able  and  instructive 
discussion  of  the  subject;  and  in  the  second  book,  which  defends 
the  doctrine  of  the  treatise,  we  have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure 
chapters  first  and  second,  in  which  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
and  Christian  experience  is  adduced  with  great  force  and  lumi- 
nousness  of  statement.     Under  the  latter  head  Dr.  Bennett  refers 
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to  the  following  singular  passage  in  the  Oxford  lectures,  which  we 
must  quote,  as  showing  afresh  the  cheerless  and  uncertain  aspect 
M'hich  the  scheme  of  justification  by  works,  in  any  of  its  modifi- 
cations, must  ever  wear  to  sinners. 

*  It  is  often  said  of  us,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  leave  Dissenters 
to  the  '  uncoA'enanted  mercies  of  God  ;'  nay,  in  a  sense  we  leave  our- 
selves ;  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  exceeded  by  transgressions  its 
revealed  provisions,  and  finds  himself  in  consequence  thrown  upon 
those  infinite  resources  of  divine  love  which  are  stored  in  Christ,  but 
have  not  been  drawn  out  into  form  in  the  appointments  of  the  gospel. 
How  can  they  be  said  to  place  the  church  instead  of  Christ,  who  say 
that  there  is  no  other  ordained  method  on  earth  for  the  absolute  pardon 
of  sin  but  baptism,  and  that  baptism  cannot  be  repeated  ?' 

Such  is  the  gloomy  conclusion  of  the  compound  doctrine  of 
justification  by  sanctification,  as  the  ground,  and  baotism,  as  the 
instrument,  maintained  in  the  lectures.  God's  covenanted  mercy 
is  confined  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  avails  only  for  the 
past;  so  that  for  future  sins  there  are  no  revealed  provisions,  and 
no  security  of  pardon  but  the  '  infinite  resources  of  divine  love,' 
which,  as  they  confessedly  do  not  avail  for  all  sinners,  are  limited 
in  their  actual  exercise,  so  that  each  sinner  is  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  they  reach  to  him  !  From  many  eloquent  and  striking 
comments  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  this  passage  and  its  doctrine,  we 
transcribe  the  following. 

'  They  can  have  no  joy  from  the  gospel  who  confess  that  they  '  have 
by  transgression  exceeded  its  revealed  provisions.'  The  gospel  is, 
therefore,  no  good  news  to  them.  How  can  this  be  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  ?  We  may  be  told  that  we  must  take  God's  favors  as  he 
may  please  to  grant  them,  and  if  he  has  chosen  to  give  us,  in  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  no  more  than  a  way  to  become  rightetms  in  our- 
selves, with  a  chance  of  final  acceptance,  this  is  better  than  nothing, 
which  is  all  we  have  without  Christ,  and  for  this  we  should  be  thank- 
ful. But  the  very  question  in  dispute  is,  whether  God  has  done  no 
more  for  us  ;  and  we  contend  that  the  name  given  to  Christianity  proves 
the  contrary.  For  that  we  never  can  be  made  glad  by  such  a  gospel 
they  who  adopt  it  show.  Pride  and  conceit  could  scarcely  make  it  good 
news  to  us,  while  the  Scriptures  prove  that  the  chief  of  sinners,  who 
has  no  confidence  in  himself,  is  made  joyful  by  the  testimony  concern- 
ing Christy  the  moment  it  is  believed. 

'  But  our  opponents  ask  us.  Is  not  the  scripture  full  of  commands 
and  exhortations  to  duty,  and  to  '  work  out  our  salvation  Avith  fear  and 
trembling  ?'  We  grant  it,  but  deny  that  any  thing  said  in  the  gospel 
can  be  intended  to  contradict  its  very  name.  Paul  says.  Men  bring 
you  '  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another,' because  it  is  not  good  news, 
but  they  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  only  joyous  tidings. 
'  If  they  could  proclaim  another  gospel,  or  another  Jesus,  you  might 
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bear  with,  tliem.     But  if  I,  or  an  angel  from  lieaven,  preacli  anything 
but  what  you  have  believed,  let  him  be  accursed.' 

'  What  a  contrast  is  the  system  of  Rome  to  that  of  Christians,  who, 
having  received  the  testimony  concerning  eternal  life,  were  full  of 
heaven,  *  eating  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  having 
favour  with  God,  and  all  the  people,  while  the  Lord  added  to  them 
daily  such  as  were  saved.'  But  the  monkish  saints  of  Rome  look  as  if 
they  had  issued  from  the  tombs,  and  no  one  would  suspect  that  the 
order  of  La  Trappe  had  ever  heard  of  glad  tidings.  Yet  this  is  the 
genius  of  the  religion  which  pretended  Protestants  would  persuade  us 
to  substitute  for  salvation  by  grace.  They  have  caught  the  atmosphere 
of  the  catacombs,  and  would  fain  lead  us  there.  Having,  by  their  own 
confession,  no  authorised  hope,  they  would  rob  us  of  ours.  Ere  we 
consent,  they  must  '  show  us  a  more  excellent  way.' 

'  'I'he  genius  of  their  religion  is  awful.  At  the  shade  of  a  cathedral, 
the  mere  echo  of  the  word  church,  these  writers  draw  their  cowls  over 
their  brows;  and  put  off  their  sandals,  afraid  to  tread  on  holy  ground. 
A  hint,  a  surmise,  a  possibility  that  Timothy  was,  as  a  priest,  intrusted 
with  some  secret  deposit,  fills  their  imagination  with  visions  of  purga- 
tory, and  all  the  terrors  of  the  shades.  Awe-stricken  they  renounce  all 
hope  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  fly  to  "'  unfathomable  depths '  of 
secreted  possible  mercy  in  unknown  worlds.  Their  church  is  a  crypt, 
their  music  is  a  funeral  dirge,  their  psalm  the  miserere,  met,  their  cross 
is  made  of  cross  bones,  their  surplice  is  a  shroud,  their  altar  a  tomb, 
their  I:ope  despair,  and  their  faith  that  of  devils,  who  believe  and  trem- 
ble. But,  glory  to  sovereign  grace,  we  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation.' 

—pp.  248—240. 

In  our  reference  to  tlie  subject  of  the  sacraments,  we  shall  be 
brief.  Mr.  Newman  differs  as  to  these  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
chiefly  in  reference  to  their  number;  and  even  on  that  point  the 
difference  is  only  this,  that  while  Rome  says  there  are  seven,  Mr. 
Newman  does  not  determine  how  many,  but  that  two  have  been 
specially  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  baptism  be  the  only 
means  on  earth  by  which  men  may  obtain  the  'absolute  pardon  of 
sins,'  we  do  not  see  that  the  Church  of  England  has  any  advantage 
over  that  of  Rome  in  wanting  extreme  unction,  but  the  contrary. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  described  by  Mr.  Newman  as 
'justifying  rites,'  '  generally  necessary  to  salvation,'  '  instruments 
*  of  communicating  the  atonement.'  The  relation  which  they  bear 
to  faith,  in  justification,  is  that  they  are  the  primary  and  immediate 
instruments,  faith  the  secondary  and  subordinate  ;  and  '  faith  being 
the  appointed  representative  of  baptism,  derives  its  authority  and 
virtue  from  that  which  it  represents;  '  it  is  justifying  because  of 
baptism.' 

In  his  chapter  on  the  sacraments,  Dr.  Bennett  goes  to  the  root 
of  that  erroneous  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  by  which  the 
dogma  of  sacramental  virtue  is  supported.     He  shows,  that,  as 
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tliere  is  in  scripture  a  style  of  lano^uage  appropriate  to  parables, 
so  there  is  a  style  peculiar  to  symbolical  ordinances,  or  sacraments, 
as  they  have  been  termed  from  the  Latin  ;  and  that  to  apply  to 
it  the  rules  of  unfij^urative  speech  would  involve  the  grossest  mis- 
interpretations. The  fact  that  so  plain  a  principle  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  its  application  to  the  sacraments  rather  than 
the  parables  of  Scripture,  is  partly  explained  by  the  consideration, 
that  parables  had  only  to  be  U7iderstood, — ordinances  had  to  be 
administered  by  an  order  of  functionaries  in  the  church,  with  whose 
spiritual  power  the  ideas  entertained  coucerning  the  said  ordi- 
nances were  found  to  have  a  very  close  connexion.  But  we  must 
connect  with  this  other  circumstances,  in  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  these  errors — the  false  and  puerile  principles  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation which  directed  even  the  early  fathers  of  the  church ;  and 
still  more  the  strange  commixture  of  notions,  judaical,  oriental, 
and  pagan,  philosophical  and  mythological,  which  incorporated 
itself  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  grievously  changed  its  spirit 
and  its  institutions.  So  undeniable  is  the  fact  as  to  render  it, 
prima  facie,  far  more  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  any  error 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  than  at  any  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  dark  ages,  even  though  the  particular  facts  should 
not  be  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  historic  authenticity. 
The  rise  of  the  sacramental  superstitions  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr. 
Bennett ;  and  with  the  passage  we  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

'  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  had  filled  the  minds  of  pagans  with  awful 
notions  of  the  power  of  mystic  rites.  Ablutions,  and  feasts  of  the 
gods,  had  been  supposed  to  give  men  a  new  existence,,  and  to  introduce 
'them  into  communion  with  the  immortals.  The  philosophers,  who  had 
run  the  round  of  sects,  and  been  initiated  into  all  mysteries,  and  still 
remained  unsatisfied,  saw  that  Christianity  had  evidence  while  paganism 
had  none,  and  owned  their  conviction,  as  idolaters  now  do  by  means  of 
our  missionaries,  who  sometimes  see  plainly  that  these  are  the  semi- 
converts  of  reason,  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  a  philosopher 
was  too  often  caught  at,  as  a  valuable  proselyte,  who  could  defend  the 
faith  against  a  Porphyry  or  a  Celsus.  While  yet  no  Christians  at 
heart,  or  if  Christians,  but  half-learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  not 
half  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of  pagan  philosophy,  men  were  made 
teachers  who  'yet  needed  to  be  taught  what  were  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God.'  To  such  orators  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries, 
were  the  grand  attraction.  Eites,  more  mystical  and  more  divine  than 
those  of  Ceres,  flattered  their  pride,  and  inflamed  their  imagination ; 
and  thus  the  '  tremendous  mystery  '  was  the  phrase  for  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, which  was  therefore  to  be  hidden  from  the  uninitiated.  '  Odi  pro- 
fanum  vulgus  et  arceo,'  was  quite  philosophical,  and  therefore  must  be 
made  evangelical  language.  The  Christian  mysteries  must  save  and 
sanctify,  because  the  heathen  mysteries  claimed  that  power,  and  it 
would  be  profane  to  suppose  the  new  rites  were  of  inferior  ethcacy  to 
the  old. 
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'  When  Julian,  who  had  received  the  tonsure,  renounced  Christian 
baptism,  he  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  another,  which  was  to  rege- 
nerate him  ;  that,  horn  again  into  a  new  heathen  world,  he  might  be  a 
son  of  the  gods.  Had  not  his  uncle's  family  been  extinct,  he  would 
have  occupied  a  pulpit  with  the  same  superstitious  spirit  with  which  he 
filled  the  throne  ;  only  he  might  then  have  come  down  to  us  as  St. 
Julian  instead  of  Julian  the  apostate.  Apostate  !  he  had  as  much  real 
Christianity  when  a  persecuting  emperor  as  when  a  hypocritical  monk. 

'  Thus,  by  pretended  converts  to  Christianity,  she  was  really  con- 
verted to  paganism,  and  the  signs  of  Christian  blessings  were  put  for 
the  things  signified,  or  these  were  supposed  to  be  so  identified  with  the 
sacraments  that  no  ordinary  mind  could  make  the  necessary  distinction. 
Nor  were  there  many  who  suspected  the  error  into  which  they  rushed.' 

—pp.  22«,  227. 

It  needs  not  be  disguised  that  the  movement  emanating  from 
Oxford  has  awakened  no  small  measure  of  anxiety  for  the  interests 
of  truth  in  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion,  both  Avithin  the 
Establishment  and  out  of  it,  and  in  that  anxiety  we  acknowledge 
we  have  participated.  How  long  the  impulse  given  to  the  An- 
glican body  ecclesiastical  may  last,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  propa- 
gated, whether  its  maximum  has  been  already  reached,  and  in 
what  results  it  shall  issue — are  questions  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture confidently  to  answer.  We  see  nothing  at  present  to  increase 
our  alarms — we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  receding  movement 
cannot  be  far  distant,  if  it  have  not  already  begun.  There  are 
both  general  and  special  grounds  for  a  favorable  augury,  on  which 
we  are  disposed  strongly  to  rest.  The  chief  is,  the  unadaptedness 
of  the  system  of  opinions  propounded  from  Oxford  to  command 
any  deep  or  general  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.  That  they  should  have  made  progress  in  a  body  so  scho- 
lastic as  the  English  clergy,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  and 
even  this  fact,  we  apprehend,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  system  with  that  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
which,  as  a  measure  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  was  forced  upon  the 
clergy  by  their  fears.  But  for  a  nation  so  practical,  not  to  say  so 
secular,  in  their  tastes  as  the  English,  the  system  carries  an  air 
too  antiquated  and  monastic ;  and  in  vain  is  a  return  attempted  to 
mystical  theology  or  morbid  pietism,  to  a  repose  in  obsolete 
opinions,  or  a  confiding  veneration  for  priests.  It  can  gain  the 
full  sympathy  only  of  religionists  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  a 
limited  one.  It  is  too  solemn  for  the  gay,  too  ascetic  for  the  in- 
different, too  bereft  of  hope  to  be  rested  in  by  those  truly  anxious 
about  salvation,  too  refined  for  the  illiterate,  and  too  destitute  of 
solid  claims  to  commend  itself  to  those  in  M'hom  the  principle  of 
implicit  faith  has  been  destroyed  by  education.  W^e  imagine,  too, 
that  the  course  of  political  parties  will  work  strongly  against  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  Puseyism.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  had  their  origin  in  any  recent  evolutiono  f  party  politics. 
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The  leaders  have  endeavored  to  place  the  merits  of  the  system 
on  i^rounds  distinct  from  existing'  alliances  between  the  Church 
and  civil  governments.     But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  most  poli- 
tical nation,  every  movement,  even  religious,  in  the  parties  which 
compose  it,  becomes  political.     It  is  evident  also,  that  there  is  a 
marked  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Puseyism,  and  the  principles 
of  a  certain  party  in  the  State,  and  that  the  one  has  worked  into  the 
machinery  of  the  other,  adding  impetus  to  its  revolutions.     But 
has  the  influence  of   that   party  increased  of  late?     Is  it  now 
increasing?     The   reverse  is  notorious.      In   the  discomfiture  of 
the  high  church  political  party,  the  allied  principles  of  a  high 
church  religion  must  ultimately  participate  ;  for  nothing  brings  a 
system  of  speculative  opinions  sooner  into  neglect  in  this  nation  than 
their  exclusion  from  influence  upon  the  actual  business  of  society. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  avowal  of  doctrines  opposed  to  the 
great  evangelical  principles  of  the   Reformation,  can  accelerate 
the  advance  of  any  party  by  which  it  is  made.     Mr.  Newman 
appeals  to  the  opinion  of  religious  men,  'if  not  divines,'  as  in 
favor  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.     But,  whatever  may  be  the 
private  notions  of  men  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Almighty,  sadly  vague  and  unscripturally  self- 
righteous  as  these  too  often  are,  they  are  constrained  by  a  sense 
of  truth  and  honesty  to  apply  a  difi'erent  rule  of  judgment  to  sen- 
timents assuming  the  form  of  a  theological  creed,  and  in  that  form 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and 
the  formularies  of  a  church.     Mr.  Newman's  attempts  to  harmo- 
nize his  doctrines  with  Scripture,  are  too  forced,  and  even  puerile, 
to  be  regarded  with  respect  by  the  unsophisticated  common  sense 
of  the  community.     Nor  is  it  to  us  doubtful  that  the  present  de- 
velopment of  doctrines  directly  at  variance  with  that  reformed 
theology  embodied  so  clearly  in  the  articles,  will  bring  the  public 
mind  to  a  pause  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  adherents  of  this  new 
school,  and  prove  the  beginning  of  its  downfal. 

Especially  will  such  expectations  be  realized  if  that  portion  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England  which  adheres  to  evangelical 
sentiments,  exert  themselves  as  the  occasion  demands,  and  as  they 
have  not  yet  done.  The  worst  augury  for  religion,  in  the  progress 
of  the  Oxford  party  was  the  leaning  to  its  opinions — indicated  by 
not  a  few  of  those  who  had  preached  the  doctrines  of  '  popular 
'  protestantism.'  The  cause  was  doubtless  to  be  found  in  their 
readiness  to  concur  in  that  contest  for  exclusive  apostolicity  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  sought  to  stem  the  course  of 
liberal  opinions,  bearing  so  rapidly  towards  religious  liberty  and 
equality  among  all  parties ;  and  perhaps  they  knew  not  how  far 
the  alliance  mighi  safely  proceed.  Those  of  them  whose  spirituality 
was  not  so  pure  as  that  of  others,  or  whose  religious  sentiments 
were  not  so  fixed,  might  perhaps  be  ready  for  a  transference  of 
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their  attachments,  under  cover  of  that  resemblance  which  the  two 
parties  now  bear  to  each  other,  in  the  external  habits  of  serious 
piety.  But  surely  it  may  be  expected  even  of  such  that  they  will 
say,  '  thus  far  have  we  come,  but  no  further,'  when  called  to  aban- 
don truth  which  probably  commends  itself  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, while  it  never  will  cease  to  commend  its  preachers  to 
the  people.  But  the  truly  pious  and  devoted  cannot  proceed  to 
Mr.  Newman's  conclusions.  The  Milners,  the  Newtons,  the 
Cecils,  the  Scotts  of  the  present  day,  cannot  abandon  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  And  will  they  temporise,  or  coun- 
tenance by  silence,  this  attack  upon  the  purity  of  gospel  truth,  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  church  ?  We  trust  they  will  not. 
We  will  hope  to  see  them,  more  generally  than  has  yet  been  the 
case,  bearing  public  testimony  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  the  great  foundation  of  human  hopes.  They  will 
make  the  real  division  that  exists  between  themselves  and  the 
Oxford  party  more  conspicuous  to  the  public  view.  They  wall 
labour  from  the  press  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  They  will  inform 
the  Protestant  laity  of  the  established  communion,  among' 
which  their  strength  lies,  in  the  extent  of  their  principles  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  They  will  not  refrain  themselves 
from  declaring  their  opinion  where  their  voice  can  best  be  heard ; 
and  M'ill  not  leave  a  deliverance  to  arise  from  another  quarter 
which  ought  certainly  to  come  from  themselves. 


Art.  V.  First  and  Second  Beports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways. Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  August, 
1839. 

FIFTY  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  that  gigantic  minister 
of  man,  steam,  has  been  yoked  to  his  car,  and  compelled  to 
carry  him  Ijy  sea  and  land  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  which 
almost  realize  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  wonderful  carpet  in 
the  Arabian  tale.  Only  live  and  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  employed  for  transport  was  sent 
on  its  eventful  course  at  the  railroad   in  Merthyr   Tydvil.     '  On 

*  the  occasion  of  its  first  trial,  in   1804,'  says  Dr.  Lardner,*  '  it 

*  drew  after  it  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons  of  iron,  a 
'distance  of  nine  miles, — which  stage  it  performed  without  any 

*  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  travelled  at  the  rate  of  Jive  miles  an 
'  hour  V    ISuch  is  the  infancy  of  art,  and  such  the  gradual  manner 
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in  which  it  pleases   Providence    that  the   highest   triumphs    of 
human  intellig'ence  shall  be  achieved.      One  generation  toils,  and 
another   '  enters   into   their   labors,' —  one  man  lays  down  la^vs, 
and  his  successors  apply  or  modify  them  :  a  Laplace  and  a  Her- 
schel  start  where  a  Newton  stops.     '  Effects  are  now  witnessed,' 
adds  the  learned  historian  of  the  Steam  Engine,*  'which  had  they 
'  been  narrated  a  few  years  since,  could  only  have  been  admitted 
'  into  the  pages  of  fiction  or  volumes  of  romance.     Who  could 
'have  credited  the  possibility  of  a  ponderous  engine  of  iron,  loaded 
'  with  several  hundred  passengers,  in  a  train  of  carriages  of  cor- 
'  responding  magnitude,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  coal, 
'  taking  flight  from  Manchester  and  arriving  at  Liverpool,  a  dis- 
'  tance  of  above  thirty  miles,  in  little  more  than  an  hour  ?'     Who, 
indeed !     And  yet  now,  throughout  the  length  and   breadth  of 
the  land,  are  these  'ponderous  engines  '  so  loaded,  daily  perform- 
ing their   marvellous  work.      Well  might  the  greatest  of  living 
orators  feel  himself  excited  by  the   contemplation  of  such  a  stu- 
pendous effort  of  skill  and  labor  as  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  ;  and  in  the  graphic  picture  which  he  drew  of  it,  give 
utterance  to  his  admiration,  and   the  reflections  forced  upon  his 
mind,  in  a  passage  of  eloquence  not  surpassed  in  his  greatest 
moments.     '  When  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  space  and  time  as  it 
'  were  overcome, — when    I    beheld  a   kind  of  miracle  exhibited 
'  before  my  astonished  eyes, — when  1  surveyed  mosses  pierced 
'  through  on  which  it  was  before  hardly  possible  for  man  or  beast 
'  to  plant  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  now  covered  with  a  road  and 
'  bearing  heavy  wagons,  laden  not  only  with  innumerable   pas- 
'  sengers,  but  with  merchandise  of  the  largest  bulk  and  heaviest 
'weight, — when  I  saw  valleys   made  practicable  by  the  bridges 
'of  ample   height  and    length  which    spanned    them, — saw  the 
'steam  railway  traversing  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  distance 
'  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  perpendicular  height, — saw  the  rocks 
*  excavated,  and  the  gigantic  power  of  man  penetrating  through 
'miles  of  the  solid  mass,  and  gaining  a  great,  a  lasting,  an  almost 
'  perennial  conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature   by  his  skill  and 
'his  industry,  — when  I  contemplated  all  this,  was  it  possible  for 
'  me  to  avoid  the  reflections  which  crowded  into  my  mind, — not  in 
'  praise  of  man's  great  deeds, — not  in  admiration  of  the  genius 
'  and  perseverance  which  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the  cour- 
'  age  which  he  had  shown  in  setting  himself  against  the  obstacles 
'  that  matter  had  opposed  to  his  course, — no,  but  the  melancholy 
'  reflection  that  whilst  all  these  prodigious  efforts  of  the  human 
'  race,  so  fruitful  of  praise,  but  so  much  more  fruitful  in  lasting 
'  blessings  to  mankind,  and  which  never  could  have  forced  a  tear 
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'  from  any  eye,  but  for  that  unhappy  casualty  which  deprived  me 
'  of  a  friend  and   you  of  a  representative,  a  cause  of  mourning 

*  which  there  began  and  there  ended  ;  when  1  reflected  that  this 

*  peaceful,  and  guiltless,  and  useful  triumph  of  the  elements  and 
'  over  nature  herself,  had  cost  a  million  only  of  money,  whilst 
'  1500  millions  had  been  squandered  on  cruelty  and  crime, — in 
'  naturalizing  barbarism  over  the  world, — shrouding  the  nations 
'  in  darkness, — making  bloodshed  tinge  the  earth  of  every  coun- 
'  try  under  the  sun, — in  one  horrid  and  comprehensive  word, 
'  squandered  on  War, — the  greatest  curse  of  the  human  race,  and 
'  the  greatest  crime,  because  it  involves  every  other  crime  within 
'  its  execrable  name  !'* 

The  career  of  war  is  happily,  at  least  for  years,  arrested  ;  and 
the  bloodless,  but  enduring  and  beneficial  conquests  of  peace  are 
being  achieved  throughout  Europe  with  an  energy,  skill,  and 
application  of  physical  resources  and  intellectual  power  unknown 
in  any  previous  era  of  the  annals  of  mankind.  Our  own  country 
holds  her  high  pre-eminence,  and  exercises  her  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live,  not  only  in  her  matchless 
maritime  and  manufacturing  skill,  but  in  her  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  the  all-important  art  of  communication.  From  her 
ports  a  traveller  may  with  unerring  celerity  in  a  few  days  reach 
St.  Petersburgh  and  New  York — the  capitals  of  flourishing  re- 
gions, where,  two  centuries  ago,  civilized  man  had  not  planted  his 
foot.  The  celebrated  line  of  the  Roman  poet — Britannos  toto 
orbe  divisos — has  not  only  ceased  to  be  true  —  but  has  become 
exactly  the  reverse  of  truth— so  that  there  can  be  no  happier 
description  of  the  nation  he  thus  pictured  as  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  civilization,  than  that  they  are  united  with  all  the  world. 
And  in  their  own  sea-girt  realm,  before  a  few  years  shall  expire, 
a  line  of  rapid  communication  will  connect  all  the  great  towns  of 
Britain.  Already  the  main  roads  are  either  opened  or  are  being 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

In  order,  however,  to  encourage  the  carrying  on  of  such 
undertakings,  it  was  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  invest 
private  companies  with  great  and  unusual  powers.  Practically 
they  have  obtained  the  monopoly  of  conveyance  between  the 
termini  of  their  respective  lines.  And  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  such  a  new  and  utterly  unprecedented  state  of  things,  parlia- 
ment was  as  it  were  surprised,  and  legislated  in  haste  and  igno- 
rance. Experience,  the  great  guide  of  human  affairs,  was  want- 
ing,— and  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  was  required  to  present  adequate 
materials  for  safe  and  judicious  enactments.  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  during  last  session,  thought  that  the  time 
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was  ripe  for  investigation  into  the  subject,  and  accordingly  in 
April,  1839,  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  '  inquire  into  the 
'  state  of  Communication  by  Railways,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
*  rations  thereon.'  Tlie  committee  sat  many  days,  and  collected 
a  vast  mass  of  highly  important  evidence,  well  worthy  the  perusal 
of  all  practically  interested  in  the  subject.  It  contained  men  of 
the  most  opposite  political  opinions,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Lord  Granville 
Somerset,  Mr.  Thornley,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Lock,  Mr. 
Freshfield,  Sir  John  Guest,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Greene,  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Seymour.  In  their  able  report  they  abstain  from  making 
decisive  recommendations  upon  many  questions, — but  they  sub- 
mit several  suggestions  of  great  importance  for  further  considera- 
tion, and  others  for  adoption  in  the  ensuing  session.  As  few 
subjects  are  of  higher  practical  interest  than  those  which  relate  to 
railways,  regarded  either  mechanically,  commercially,  or  socially; 
and  as  we  feel  that  publications  such  as  that  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  conduct  are  most  efficient  instruments  for  diffusing  far 
and  wide  the  stores  of  information  collected  in  the  valuable  but 
cumbrous  volumes  of  Parliament,  we  propose  to  submit  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  propositions  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

They  begin  by  stating  that 

'  They  cannot  better  execute  the  task  entrusted  to  them,  than  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  parliament,  of  the  public  at  large,  and  of  the 
railway  proprietors  themselves,  to  a  careful  review  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  arise  from  an  extended  communication  throughout  the 
country,  solely  maintained  by  companies  acting  for  their  private 
interests,  unchecked  by  competition,  and  uncontrolled  by  authority. 

'  Among  the  various  important  subjects  offered  to  their  notice,  and 
deservins  investigation,  the  committee  have  taken  much  evidence  on 
the  following  points  : — 

'  First.   The  financial  situation  of  railway  companies. 

'  Second.  The  power  which  has  been  given  by  the  legislature  to 
railway  companies,  and  the  probable  effect  which  the  exercise  of  this 
power  will  have  upon  the  'general  convenience  of  the  public,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  country. 

'  Third.  The  system  under  which  railways  are  taxed.' 

— Second  Report,  p.  3. 

1st.  After  directing  the  attention  of  parliament  to  two  or  three 
topics,  which  we  shall  not  pause  upon,  the  committee  proceed  to 
an  important  point  connected  with  the  finances  of  railway  com- 
panies.    They  state  that 

'  The  evidence   taken  by  them  has  established  that  in  almost  every 
VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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case  into  which,  they  have  inquired,  the  parliamentary  estimates  of  the 
expense  of  constructing  railways  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  actual  ex- 
penditure. Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  under  what 
heads,  and  owing  to  what  causes,  such  excess  of  expenditure  has  arisen, 
and  they  believe  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  <  i  cuin- 
stances :  the  parties  promoting  the  various  bills,  as  well  as  the  engi- 
neers, were  devoid  of  that  experience  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  form  an  accurate  calculation  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  work 
required,  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  railroad,  and  the  buildings  indispensable  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  these  causes  may  be 
stated  the  over,  sanguine  expectations,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  work  to  keep  as  low  as  possible  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  anticipated  expenditure,  and  thus  to  show  their  under- 
taking in  a  favorable  light.  The  cost  of  the  land  required  for  the  rail- 
roads has  frequently  exceeded  the  value  estimated  before  the  passing 
of  the  bills.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  there  was 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  materials  after  the 
works  had  been  commenced,  thus  de'ranging  in  two  important  particu- 
lars the  total  amount  of  the  estimate.  The  works  themselves  were 
also  of  a  magnitude  never  before  attempted  ;  and  the  scale  upon  which 
they  were  necessarily  constructed,  made  calculations  founded  upon 
former  experience  totally  inapplicable.' — p.  6. 

On  the  second  head,  the   committee  state  that   'it  does  not 

*  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  parliament  to  give  to  a 

*  railway  company  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  means  of  com- 
'  munication  on  their  line  of  road,'  but  that  practically  all  compe- 
tition with  the  company  must  be  rendered  impossible.  They 
then  observe,  that 

'  The  safety  of  the  public  also  requires  that  upon  every  railway 
there  should  be  one  system  of  management,  under  one  superintending 
authority  J  which  should  have  the  power  of  making  and  of  enforcing  all 
regulations  necessary  for  tlie  protection  of  passengers,  and  for  duly 
conducting  and  maintaining  this  new  mode  of  communication.  On 
this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  company  should  possess  a  complete 
control  over  their  line  of  road,  although  they  should  thereby  acquire  an 
entire  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communication.  But  if  these  exten- 
sive powers  are  to  be  granted  to  private  companies,  it  becomes  most 
important  that  they  should  be  so  controlled  as  to  secure  the  public  as 
far  as  possible  from  any  abuse  which  might  arise  under  this  irresponsi- 
ble authority.  .  .  .  Cases  have  already  arisen  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  private  companies  and  of  the  public  have  been  found  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  in  proportion  as 
this  new  system  shall  supersede  other  modes  of  travelling,  other  incon- 
venient consequences  will  ensue,  unless  some  authority  be  established 
to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  fear  of  a 
rival  line  may  in  some  instances  be  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
company ;  but  there  are  few  districts  in  which  the  public  will  have  an 
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opportunity  of  selection,  and  obvaous  and  serious  difficulties  must  arise 
in  carrying  this  means  of  control  into  execution.' — pp.  6,  7- 

The  committee  illustrate  this  last  proposition  by  a  reference  to 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  state  can  be  managed  more 
economically  by  a  large  company  than  when  several  rival  esta- 
blishments are  kept  up.  In  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  they 
distinguish  between  the  conveyance  of  general  merchandise  and 
of  parcels;  pointing  out  the  difterent  systems  pursued  in  respect 
to  the  former  by  various  railway  companies,  and  concluding  the 
summary  by  observing  that  '  they  feel  incompetent  to  offer  an 
'  opinion  to  the  House  until  further  experience  shall  more  fully 
'  develop  the  comparative  indifference  and  advantage  of  either 
'  system  ;  and  that,  indeed,  until  the  great  lines  of  communica- 
'  tion  between  distant  parts  of  the  country  shall  be  more  generally 
'  completed,  and  the  public  wants  and  demands  for  the  convey- 
'  ance  of  goods  and  parcels  more  extensively  known,  it  will  be 

*  difficult  to  decide  in  what  way  the  interests  of  the  public  can  be 

*  best  protected,  under  the  practical  monopoly  which  will  be  then 
'  established.' — p.  9.  In  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  parcels, 
the  committee  refer  to  the  suggestions  of  several  witnesses,  that 
liberty  should  be  gratited  for  the  engine  and  trains  of  one  com- 
pany to  pass  on  the  line  of  a  connecting  railway.  This  inquiry 
naturally  led  the  committee  to  a  very  important  subject,  viz.,  the 
danger  arising  from  one  terminus  being  common  to  several  rail- 
ways. They  direct  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  case 
especially  of  the  Greenwich  and  Croydon  Railways,  but  do  not 
venture  any  decided  recommendation  on  the  subject,  although 
they  justly  observe,  that  '  no  just  complaint  can  be  made  against 
'  any  interference  with  these  establishments  which  may  be  deemed 
'  necessary  for  the  security  or  convenience  of  the  public' — p.  11. 

The  committee  then  arrive  at  a  very  gratifying  conclusion  on 
a  very  important  point — and  we  trust  that  the  fears  of  any  of  our 
readers,  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  whirl  of  the  railway,  will  be 
dissipated  by  the  following  passage,  the  result  of  dispassionate 
investigation  by  the  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  whose  names 
we  have  already  given  as  the  members  of  this  committee. 

*  Your  committee  have  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  general 
question,  whether  or  not  travelling  by  railways  has  been  attended  with 
danger  to  the  passengers  ?  Considering  the  great  number  of  persons 
who  have  travelled  over  railroads,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  that 
very  Jew  accidents  occasioning  any  serious  injury  to  passengers  have 
occurred.  Under  proper  regulations,  and  with  due  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  these  establishments,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  velocity  of  the  conveyance  is  necessarily  attended  with  that  degree 
of  risk  which  many  persons,  unacquainted  with  this  new  method  of 
travelling,  had  anticipated.     At  the  same  time  your  committee  feel  it 
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to  be  their  duty  to  point  out  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
railways,  which  have  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment.'— p.  11- 

The  committee  then  point  out  several  improvements  whieh  the 
public  safety  requires  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
— as  the  good  fencing-  of  the  roads — that  no  railway  should  be 
permitted  to  cross  another  on  a  level — that  the  switches,  or  points 
by  which  two  lines  of  rail  are  connected,  should  be  placed  under 
vigilant  superintendence — and  that  the  companies  shall  have  a 
more  perfect  control  over  their  own  servants. 

The  committee  conclude  this  second  head  of  their  investiffa- 
tion,  by  a  suggestion  of  very  great  importance,  viz.,  the  propriety 
of  instituting  a  general  board  for  the  control  of  all  the  railways. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  let  them  be  heard  in  their  own  words. 

*  At  present,  it  appears  that  the  directors  of  any  railway  have  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws,  which  regulate  the  conduct,  not  only  of 
their  own  servants,  but  of  all  persons  travelling  on  their  road.  These 
companies,  therefore,  possess  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary  powers. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of  establishing  as  much  as  possible  one 
uniform  system,  and  for  duly  protecting  the  general  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  some  supervising  authority,  in  the  nature  of  a  board,  sliould 
be  established,  to  which  all  bye-laws  might  be  referred,  and  which 
might  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  all  necessary  regulations,  and 
annulling  such  as  were  not  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  by  the  general  interests  of  the  comnnmity.  For  a  purpose 
so  plainly  justifiable  as  the  revision  of  bye-laws,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  superintending 
board. 

'  There  are,  however,  many  other  questions  in  which  the  public  are 
concerned,  and  upon  which  it  would  be  frequently  desirable  to  have 
some  controlling  authority.  Disputes  may  often  arise  between  the 
directors  of  connecting  railways,  by  which  the  public  may  suffer  very 
materially,  and  where  some  superior  authority  might  interpose  with 
great  advantage  both  to  the  proprietors  of  railways  and  to  the  travel- 
lers on  the  several  lines.  On  this  subject  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  connected  with  railway  companies 
who  have  been  examined  by  your  committee;  some  have  thought  that 
these  questions  must  be  left  to  arliitration  between  the  parties,  while 
others  have  stated  it  as  their  belief,  that  in  such  cases  a  tribunal  of 
reference,  7vith  acontrolling  authoriti/,  might  be  beneficially  established. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would,  however,  depend  on  the 
constitution  of  the  superintending  tribunal,  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
such  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  railway  pro- 
prietors. 

'  It  is  clear  that  the  general  interests  of  the  community  must  some- 
times be  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  railway  proprietors,  and  that 
in  such  cases  the  combination  of  capitalists,  held  together  by  common 
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advantage,  and  guided  by  able  directors,  will  probably  prevail  against 
the  disunited  efforts  and  casual  resistance  of  the  public. 

'  Your  committee  are  unwilling  hastily  to  put  forward  opinions 
which  might  have  an  injurious  effect  on  these  creat  and  useful  under- 
takings  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  desirous  of  recording  their  opinion 
of  the  benefits  which  the  country  has  already  derived  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  and  important  means  of  internal  communication  ; 
nor  can  they  refrain  from  expressing  how  highly  they  estimate  the 
services  of  those  who  have  devoted,  and  still  continue  to  devote,  their 
time,  their  talents,  and  their  exertions,  to  its  extension  and  improve- 
ment.'— pp.  12 — 14. 

The  committee  conclude  their  valuable  Report  by  referring^  to 
their  investigations  on  the  third  head  of  inquiry,  viz.,  the  system 
of  taxing  railroads,  on  which  subject  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented praying  that  instead  of  the  present  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a 
penny  per  mile  for  each  passenger,  the  gross  income  of  the  rail- 
way derived  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  should  be  taxed. 
The  committee  decline  giving  any  opinion  on  this  matter,  but 
point  it  out  as  Mell  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and 
the  future  investigation  of  a  committee. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Railways,  which  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment. We  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  con- 
cisely but  distinctly  to  its  chief  points  of  interest ;  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  even  the  most  summary 
examination  of  the  evidence — which  occupies  several  hundred 
pages  of  printed  folio.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  connected  practically 
and  commercially  with  railways,  engineers,  and  directors,  were 
examined  before  the  committee,  and  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  the  volume  itself, 
which  will  well  repay  their  perusal.  We  abstain,  like  the  com- 
mittee, from  deliv^ering  any  decided  opinion  on  the  topics  in- 
quired into.  Our  object,  like  theirs,  is  to  disseminate  the 
suggestions  made  by  practical  men,  and  to  invite  examination, 
Avith  a  view  to  a  safe  and  judicious  legislation.  We  have  only  to 
express  a  confident  hope  that  the  most  efficient  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  empire. 
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Art.  VI.  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Boddington,  Author  of  '  Slight  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Rhine,'  '  The  Gossip's  Week/  and  *  Sketches  in  the 
Pyrenees.'     London:  Longman  and  Co. 

T\/'E  had  but  just  closed  the  last  page  ofoneof  the  most  charm- 
^'  ing  volumes  of  modern  poetry,  the  expression  of  pleasure 
had  scarcely  passed  away  from  our  lips,  when  we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence  that  the  one  who  had  thus  beauti- 
fully embodied  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  loveable  feelings  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  had  been  called  away  to  a 
more  congenial  existence. 

The  tribute,  therefore,  of  honest  admiration  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  have  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  living,  must  now  be  offered 
with  sorrow  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed,  accompanied  by  a  sin- 
cere regret  that  it  should  be  our  last  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  many  delightful  moments  which  the 
perusal  of  this  and  Mrs.  Boddington's  previous  works  has  afforded 
us. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  speak  of  the  prose  writings  of 
this  delightful  author,  which  from  their  happy  union  of  truth  and 
poetry,  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  and  that  flush  of 
beauty  both  of  language  and  conception,  which  makes  her  pages 
to  glow  like  the  embodied  imaginings  of  the  great  masters  of  a 
sister  art,  must  ever  be  returned  to  with  unfading  interest  and 
fresh  enjoyment,  but  of  the  volume  of  poems  now  before  us. 

In  this  we  have  followed  the  author's  muse  with  love  and  de- 
light, now  raising  our  purified  and  grateful  thoughts  to  heaven,  as 
with  her  we  listen  entranced  to  the  early  lark  that  '  tells  its  glad 
*  secret  to  its  crony  sky,'  or  to  the  welcome  voice  of  the  Spring's 
own  bird  that,  as  she  most  happily  and  beautifully  expresses  it, 

'  With  its  bright  and  almost  human  sound 
Seems  to  let  fall  a  shower  of  early  leaves.' 

Now  noticing  with  just  and  curious  observance  how  through  the 
wondrous  witchcraft  of  nature 

'  Each  pretty  bud  repeats  itself,  but  still 

Seems  from  its  little  shell  to  venture  out 

In  hues  all  newly  chosen  ;  every  note. 

Soft  warble,  liquid  gush,  or  joyful  shout 

Doth  come  Avith  a  first  beauty  on  the  ear. 

Though  'tis  the  self-same  song,  oft  heard  in  the  old  year.' 

Or  penetrating  with  her  into  those  curiously  concealed  folds  of  the 
human  heart, 
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*  The  dwelling  place  of  joy  and  sorrow/ 

the  veil  of  whose  sanctuary  she  has  withdrawn  both  in  her  prose 
and  poetical  works,  with  so  successful  a  hand,  describing  with  such 
touciiing  and  singular  felicity  that  which  her  discerning  glance 
had  seen  within. 

Many  striking  examples  of  this  faculty,  which  Mrs.  Boddington 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  found  in  the  pages  now 
before  us.  The  reader  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  agree  with  us  in 
this  opinion,  when  he  has  perused  the  beautiful  lines  from  which 
we  have  but  just  quoted. 

'  O  human  heart  !  how  many  idle  words. 

Though  framed  with  care  and  cunning,  dost  thou  borrow. 

To  cover  thy  deep-dra\\  n  intensity. 

As  if  it  were  a  shame  that  thou  shouldst  be 

The  holy  dwelling-place  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

'  Thou  art  dreaming,  human  breast !   to  think  that  thus 
The  world  is  cheated.     What  are  fraudful  words. 
When  there  are  speaking  eyes  that  say  them  nay  } 
Wliat  are  denying  speeches,  when  a  ray 
To  the  heart's  depths  a  ready  path  affords  ? 

'  Yet  there  are  hearts  that  all  in  loneliness 
Have  lived  out  life,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Not  guessing  their  own  secrets,  still  unguess'd 
By  others,  though  midst  thronging  numbers  prest ; 
But,  startled  into  thought  when  youth  has  flown. 
Read  the  whole  past  in  that  one  word — alone  !' — p.  40. 

And,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Fragment,'  let  him  read  the  touch- 
ing picture  of  a  heart,  suffered  to  pass  through  life  in  its  unac- 
companied loneliness,  of  one  who 

'  Had  asked  for  that  great  gift — another  heart 
To  wear  within  his  own — but  found  it  not !' 

Amongst  the  many  other  specimens  of  this  charming  collection, 
we  cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  mentioning  the  titles  of  a  few 
which  have  particularly  captivated  our  fancy,  viz.,  the  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  on  '  A  Flower  blowing  in  a  Prison  Window,^ 
those  on  '  The  Skrjlark,'  '  Her  Life  was  made  of  Love  '  (a  little 
gem  of  quaint  and  simple  beauty),  the  ballad  of  '  The  Sea  Bird,' 
'  The   Child's  Voice;  '  The  Love  of  Nature,'  '  The  School  Girl,' 

&c. 

What  freshness  of  imagination,  beauty  of  feeling,  and  loftiness 
of  thought  are  contained  in  the  following  lines. 
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'  I  never  walk  amidst  a  mountain  wild, 
But  that  a  halo  of  delight  surrounds 
And  brightens  o'er  my  path.     Thought  follows  thought. 
And  makes  the  earth  a  paradise,  that  joins 
Itself  to  the  high  heavens  ;  while  the  rapt  wind. 
As  if  by  some  celestial  magic  moved^ 
Enters  another  world — a  world  unknown. 
But  not  undreamt  of;  seeing  in  the  clouds 
Heav'n-lifted  palaces,  and  in  the  peaks 
On  which  the  purple  haze  of  ev'ning  floats, 
Soft'ning  their  rugged  and  material  forms. 
The  frontier  citadels  where  angels  dwell. 
Sounding  their  silver  trumpets  as  they  keep. 
From  some  high  pinnacle,  their  unseen  watch. 

'  Oh  !  'tis  joy  to  be  above  man's  follies 
In  this  untamed  and  stirless  solitude. 
Where  even  the  song  of  bird  is  never  heard, — 
No  voice, — no  sound  of  life, — nought  but  the  air 
That  breathes  from  heav'n,  and  in  its  breathing  stirs 
The  scented  herbage,  or  the  mountain  flow'r 
Propp'd  on  its  rocky  shelf,  where  never  foot, 
Ev'n  of  the  fearless,  grapples  with  the  crag. 

'  Well  did  the  fathers  of  the  desert  choose 
The  scenes  that  cherish'd  their  immortal  faith. 
Their  blissful  agonies,  their  dreams  of  sure 
And  never-dying  glory, — cheaply  bought 
By  patient  suif'ring  of  man's  cruelty  ; 
For  'tis  midst  nature's  mysteries  the  soul 
Swells  to  its  pristine  size ;  and  op'ning  wide 
Its  long-seal'd  eyes,  sees  what  the  common  sight 
Never  beholds  ;  and  feels  as  if  a  heav'n. 
Peopled  with  spirits  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Had  spread  itself  around,  effacing  quite 
The  idle  joys  and  pageantries  of  life.' — p.  30. 

Italy  has  no  more  faithful  and  successful  painter  than  Mrs. 
Boddington.  Her  genius  luxuriates  amidst  the  exquisite  scenes 
of  that  storied  land.  Her  '  Home  Images  in  Italy, ^  and  ^  Excur- 
'  sion  from  Naples^  contain  many  specimens  of  that  picturesque 
feeling  for  which  she  is  remarkable,  and  descriptions  so  pictorial 
and  truly  Italian,  that  we  regret  that  the  limits  of  our  notice  pre- 
vent our  inserting  many  passages  we  had  marked. 

How  beautiful  these  lines  in  Pisa ! 

'  My  Pisa,  thou  art  lonely  !     Ne'er  in  thee 
Does  the  loud  turmoil  of  th'  incessant  throng. 
Assail  the  ear.     Thy  streets  are  emptiness, 
Thy  glory  turn'd  into  a  scholar's  theme. 
The  crowds  that  peopled  thy  great  city  gone, 
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Leaving  thy  grass-grown  ways  to  Solitude, 

Who  sits  her  down  like  to  a  mourning  mother 

On  thy  fair  earth.     The  encroaching  land  hath  clos'd 

Upon  thy  port,  and  chok'd  its  issues ;   none 

Can  tell  its  site, — busy  as  'twas,  and  gay 

With  painted  galleys,  known  abroad  Avhere'er 

Glory  made  heard  its  voice,  or  science  flourish'd. 

Yet  thou  art  beautiful,  my  Pisa,  still 

Though  grave  thy  robe,  and  worn  in  loneliness ; 

High  memories  are  thine,  things  that  no  show 

Of  gaudier  neighbourhood  can  wrench  from  thee. 

And  hast  thou  not  thy  mountains  ? — citadels 

Built  by  God's  hand,  that  lift  their  holy  heads 

As  if  heaven  seeking  ?      And  within  thy  walls 

That  spot  where,  on  the  consecrated  sward 

Thy  four  immortal  structures  dwell  together, 

And  yet  apart, — each  one  within  the  spell 

Of  its  own  solitude  ?     Where  shall  we  find 

A  patch  of  grass  so  honor 'd  ?     Is  there  one 

Where  admiration  does  more  readily 

Turn  into  thought,  or  deepen  into  worship  ? — p.  378. 

It  has  been  observed  that  an  accidental  carelessness  of  versifica- 
tion is  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  poetical  productions  of 
Mrs.  Boddington,  and  we  allow  that  perhaps  there  maybe  in  these 
pages  now  and  then  evidences  of  an  absence  of  study,  and  a  want 
of  that  careful  finish,  which,  though  tending  to  greater  perfection, 
is  more  the  result  of  a  laborious  revision  than  of  that  outpouring 
of  fresh  and  unborrowed  ideas,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  this  volume  ;  but  for  felicity  and  originality  of  expres- 
sion in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  few  writers  have  surpassed  the 
author  now  before  us.  The  harmony  of  words  is  as  natural  to  her 
as  a  sweet  sound  of  voice  to  others.  Beautifully  chosen,  oftener 
created  by  her  rich  and  vivid  imagination  to  express  a  sentiment  or 
idea  peculiarly  her  own,  their  effect  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  picturesque  gracefulness  with  which  they  are  strung  and  com- 
bined with  one  another ;  and  she  has  a  happy  way  of  introducing 
a  familiar,  even  a  homely  word,  in  situations  where  it  meets  us 
unexpectedly,  and  comes  upon  us  with  a  friendliness  of  sound 
which  speaks  most  forcibly  to  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Boddington's  muse  is  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  treads  with  a  joyous  step  the  vales  and  forests  of 
the  earth,  not  seeking  with  restless  desire  of  overstrained  and  arti- 
ficial excitement  the  cypress  tree  with  the  cross  of  murder  at  its 
foot,  nor  the  moaning  willow  which  marks  the  melancholy  gi'ave,not 
sending  a  mistrustful  glance  under  the  glad  blue  surface  of  the 
summer  sea,  to  drag  from  thence  the  imagei'y  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion ;  but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  large  and  fervent  admira- 
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tion  for  the  works  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  a  voice  answering  in 
worthy  accents  to  the  promptings  of  the  pure  and  bright  spirit 
within  her,  she  passes  on ;  and,  to  use  her  own  words, 

'  Sees  light,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Beauty,  and  hope,  and  truth,  in  all  around.' 


Art.  VII.  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  Brig  of  War  Dourga,  through  the 
Southern  and  little  known  parts  of  the  Mohiccan  Archipelago,  and 
along  the  previousli/  unknown  Southern  const  of  New  Guinea,  per- 
formed during  the  years  1825  and  1826.  By  D.  H.  Kolff,  Jun. 
Lieut.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  George  Windsor  Earl, 
Author  of  the  '  Eastern  Seas.'     London  :  Madden  and  Co. 

nPHE  information  which  this  work  communicates  respecting  a 
-*-  very  distant  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  region,  constitutes 
its  chief  value  and  interest.  It  relates  to  a  portion  of  those 
numerous  islands  which  lie  between  the  Moluccas  and  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Australia.  Neither  the  spirit  of  adventure,  nor  the 
spirit  of  commercial  speculation  has  accomplished  much,  either 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  curious  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  mer- 
cenary. The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of  the  coast,  where  some 
improvements  have  been  made,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
ages  a  terra  incognita ;  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  have  passed  through  unnumbered  generations  uncared 
for,  unthought  of,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  very  idea  of  such  a  fact  irresistibly  arrests  us,  and  we  find 
as  we  write  a  thousand  reflections  springing  up  at  once  in  the 
mind,  for  which  we  have  indeed  no  space  to  give  expression,  but 
to  which  we  can  scarcely  help  turning  aside  for  a  moment.  To 
think  of  beings  there  and  spreading  over  multitudes  of  islands  in 
the  eastern  seas,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  integral 
parts  of  our  own  family,  as  men,  separated  from  us  by  mighty 
oceans,  and  still  more  by  an  insulating  selfishness — to  think  of 
them  as  capable  of  general  improvement  and  moral  culture,  and  of 
ourselves  as  able  to  minister  alike  to  their  advance  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happiness — and  yet  to  think  of  them  as  suffered  to 
live  a  savage  life  and  die  a  miserable  death  ;  we,  the  possessors 
of  all  blessings, — they  the  heirs  of  all  curses — is  really  astound- 
ing and  appalling.  We  fear  that  those  who  have  in  distant 
periods  visited  some  of  them,  have  not  visited  them  for  the  right 
object;  for  what  has  been  the  result?  The  same  as  in  other 
cases — crews  murdered  and  ships  destroyed.     In  most,  if  not  all 
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instances,  however,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  civilized.     They 
have  been  the  aggressors,  and  have  practised  a  more  than  savage 
revenge  upon  the  slightest  provocations.     And  if  they  have  ob- 
tained admission  by  fair  dealing  or  by  guile,  what  has  ensued  but 
demoralization  ?     They  have  instructed  untaught  natives  indeed, 
but  it  has  been  in  crime,  and  instead  of  the  seeds  of  improvement 
they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  disease,  discord,  and  death.     We 
admire  discovery  ;  we  think  that  the  boundaries  of  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  should  be  extended ;  and  that  while  science  by 
means   of  the   telescope  brings  new  worlds  to  view,  we  should 
traverse  the  depths  of  ocean  as  well  as  the  depths  of  space.     To 
be  ignorant  of  our  own  globe,  while  we  possess  so  many  means, 
so  many  opportunities,  and  so  many  capabilities  of  exploring  its 
remotest  parts  is  a  reproach  ;  but  one  mighty  power  has  never 
yet  been  sufficiently  brought  into  operation,  though  it  is  now  fast 
coming  into  increased  and  beneficial  action — we  mean  the  power 
of  Christianity.       The   speculative    feeling   of  commerce    must 
necessarily  be  restricted  in  its  aims  and  efforts ;  but  Christianity 
has  respect  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  man  everywhere,  and 
is  universally  expansive,  because  essentially  benevolent.     Already 
has  it  made  discoveries,  and  will  make  more ;  and  we  hail  its 
successes  because  it  is  no  monopolist,  and  like  its  divine  Author, 
goes  forth,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save. 

The  islands  in  question  were  first  visited  in  1636,  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  who  touched  at  the  Arru  islands,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered thirty  years  before  by  a  small  Dutch  vessel.     Six  years 
afterwards  the  native  chiefs  were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
monopoly  of  the  pearl  banks,  for  the  products  of  which  a  ready  mar- 
ketwas  found  in  Japan.  As  the  Company  did  not  permit  even  their 
own  countrymen  to  carry  on  a  trade,  the  only  advantage  they  ac- 
quired was  a  supply  of  slaves  to  cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
plantations  of  Banda  and  Amboyna.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  as  the  translator  remarks  in  his  preface,  when  the 
Dutch   monopoly  had  induced   other  natives   to  produce  spices, 
which  were  cultivated  with  success  by  the  French  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  by  the  English  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  the 
Moluccas  began  to  decline  in  importance,  and  the  Dutch  with- 
drew their  military  establishments  from  the  islands  to  the  south- 
ward.    The    Bughis   from  the   southern  part  of  the    island    of 
Celebes,  and  the   Chinese  merchants  from  Java  and   Macassar 
immediately  engrossed  the  trade.  During  their  brief  occupation  the 
British  greatly  neglected   them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the^  re- 
moter islands  were  not  aware  of  a   change   of  masters.     When 
Java  and  its  dependencies  were   restored  to  th^  Dutch  by  the 
peace  of  1814,  their  East  India  Company  was  extinct,  and  the 
government  continued  to  grasp  the  traffic,  but  the  Chinese  mer- 
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cliants  dealt  largely  with  the  Arm  and  Servvatty  islands.  The 
Amboynese  teachers  of  Christianity,  whom  the  Dutch  employed. 
M^ere  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  Bughis  and  Chi- 
nese traders,  who  believed  their  own  interests  were  promoted  by 
civilization.  The  founding  of  Singapore  by  Sir  Stamford  Ra- 
fles,  in  1819,  gave  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  civilization 
throughout  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  the  most  distant  tribes  have 
not  been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  general  improvement. 
In  1824,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  on  Melville  Island, 
near  the  coast  of  Australia,  by  Sir  J.  J.  Bremer,  in  order  to 
afford  a  better  mart  to  the  natives  for  their  produce  in  the  Arru 
islands,  which  had  been  brought  to  Celebes  and  re-shipped  for 
Singapore ;  but  this,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  settlement  at  Raffles 
Bay,  was  unsuccessful.  M.  Kolff's  voyage  was  undertaken  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  Melville  Island,  which  probably  had  in- 
duced the  Dutch  government  to  pay  renewed  attention  to  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  has  also  led  to  more  recent  establishments  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  author's  outward  voyage  to  India  previously  to  his  under- 
taking the  expedition  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  archipe- 
lago. During  this  period  he  entered  the  colonial  navy,  and  had 
the  command  of  a  gun  boat  to  keep  the  pirates  in  check  on  the 
east  coast  of  Banka.  We  refer  to  this  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  an  im- 
portant class  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

'  During  these  hazardous  expeditions,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  fidelity  of  the  Javanese  seamen  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Their  behaviour  and  disposition  prepossessed  me  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  during  my  subsequent  voyaging 
in  India,  where  I  considerably  increased  my  acquaintance  with  them, 
I  never  had  occasion  to  alter  the  favorable  opinion  I  had  formed. 
When  a  Javanese  is  treated  with  consideration,  and  is  not  subjected  to 
tyrannical  treatm.ent,  he  is  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  a  European,  and 
submits  far  more  readily  to  control.' — p.  8. 

The  chief  article  of  M.  Kolff's  instructions  was  to  inquire  as  to 
what  remains  exist  of  the  forts  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany on  the  islands,  especially  on  those  of  Arru,  Tenimber,  and 
Kissa,  noting  down  with  correctness  the  particulars  obtained 
respecting  them,  subjoining  observations  on  their  positions  and 
other  points;  and  a  second  object  was  to  kindle  and  renew  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives,  and  to  invite  them  to  visit  Banda  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  ;  this  being  an  object  of  importance  to  the 
islanders  themselves,  since  they  would  there  obtain  the  goods 
they  might  require  in  exchange  for  their  produce,  on  more  ad- 
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vantageous  terms  than  from  traders  who  had  hitherto  supplied 
them.  These  and  other  intentions  of  the  government  were  well 
fulfilled;  and  first  thanking  the  author  for  his  clear  and  pleasing 
narrative  of  this  rarely  visited  part  of  the  globe,  we  shall  proceed 
to  cull  some  passages  for  the  use  of  our  readers. 

The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  north  coast 
of  Timor  usually  resides  at  Dilli,  and  pays  himself  and  the  other 
officials  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  trade;  but,  alas,  to  what 
degrading  interchanges  do  they  resort !  After  bartering  for  cattle 
and  various  articles,  the  author  adds  — 

'  Slaves  were  frequently  offered  me  on  sale,  the  commandant,  among 
others,  wishing  me  to  purchase  two  children  of  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  who  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons.  The  usual  price  of  an 
adult  male  slave  is  forty  guilders  "(a  guilder  is  Is.  6d.),  that  of  a 
woman  or  a  child  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  unfortunate 
people  are  kidnapped  in  the  interior  and  brought  to  Dilli  for  sale,  the 
governor  readily  providing  the  vendor  with  cer'tificates  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  authorising  him  to  dispose  of  the  captives  as  he  may  think 
fit.' 

In  addition  to  this  it  appears  from  other  testimony  that  the 
Portuguese  sometimes  touch  at  Melville  Island,  and  carry  off  the 
natives  as  slaves.  We  are  much  gratified  to  be  informed  of  the 
discontent  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dilli  with  these  shameful 
proceedings;  and  M.  Kolff  states  both  natives  and  Chinese  ex- 
pressed to  him  their  strong  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  hateful 
yoke  of  the  Portuguese.  This  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  the 
Anti-slavery  Society,  whose  efforts  to  emancipate  the  world  from 
bondage  we  trust  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  author  re- 
marks that  the  land  is  highly  fertile,  and  would  produce  abun- 
dantly were  the  indolent  Portuguese  to  turn  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  or  to  encourage  the  natives  to  do  so  ;  but  they  prefer 
seeing  the  innocent  natives  carried  off  from  their  peaceful  homes 
in  the  hills,  that  they  may  profit  by  their  sale,  to  allowing  them 
to  better  their  condition  by  their  labor  and  agricultural  skill. 

Our  voyagers  found  a  garrison  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  at  the  village  of  Sau,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Wetta,  an  island  situated  opposite  the  north  coast  of 
Timor.  He  describes  the  country  as  highly  picturesque  and  pro- 
ductive. There  were  two  Christian  chiefs  in  the  village,  who 
requested  that  one  or  two  European  soldiers,  with  a  teacher  to 
instruct  them  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  might  be  left  among 
them.  We  know  not  exactly  what  estimate  to  form  of  the  value 
of  that  edition  of  Christianity  which  the  Dutch  had  previously 
given  them,  but  are  pleased  with  their  solicitude  for  religious 
instruction.  It  is  encouraging  when  the  most  distant  regions  are 
saying,  '  Come  over  and  help  us,'  while   we  have  continually  to 
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deplore  the  comparative  paucity  of  our  agencies  and  the  restric- 
tion of  our  means.  The  people  of  the  island  of  Kissa  are  re- 
presented as  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  Amboyna  in 
point  of  industry.  Proofs  of  this  were  seen  at  every  step.  In 
the  schools  all  the  children  under  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  assem- 
ble to  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity. M.  Kam,  a  clergyman  attached  to  the  expedition,  had 
an  opportunity  of  conducting  divine  worship  in  a  church,  and 
of  delivering  a  discourse  in  Malayan  and  Dutch  to  a  very  atten- 
tive audience.  The  next  island,  Lette,  whose  Christian  inhabi- 
tants greatly  resembled  those  of  Kissa,  presented  in  the  rest  of 
the  natives  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  uncivilized  people. 

'  These  people  are  idolatrous  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  since  they 
pay  reverence  to  an  image  of  human  shape,  rudely  carved  from  a  thick 
piece  of  wood.  This  image  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon  a 
square  heap  of  stone,  raised  under  a  large  tree  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  In  the  event  of  a  death,  a  marriage,  or  any  remarkable  event, 
a  large  hog  or  a  buffalo,  which  has  been  kept  sacred  and  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  is  slaughtered  before  this  image.' 

The  day  following  that  of  M.  Kolif's  arrival  was  fixed  on  for  a 
general  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  when  he  intended  to  deliver  the 
letters  sent  by  the  government,  and  to  transact  other  public  busi- 
ness; but,  as  what  occurred  illustrates  the  native  character,  we 
shall  transfer  the  statement  to  our  pages, 

'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  I 
landed,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition, and  by  a  detachment  of  marines,  the  brig  firing  a  salute  from 
her  great  guns.  Several  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people,  had  already  assembled,  to  whom  the  interpreter  read  the  letter 
sent  by  our  government,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  feu-de-joie 
from  the  musketry.  The  business  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
letter  was  soon  transacted,  but  the  arrangement  of  other  affairs  was 
attended  with  more  difficidty  than  had  been  experienced  at  Kissa,  the 
natives  there  being  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  at  Lette.  I 
was  employed  during  two  days  in  deciding  petty  difl\?rences  that  had 
arisen  among  them.  A  spirit  of  contention  upon  the  merest  trifles 
forms  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  these  islanders,  and  they 
appeared  to  prefer  living  in  variance,  indeed  in  a  state  of  open  warfare 
with  one  another,  to  making  the  best  advances  towards  reconciliation. 
They  would  sacrifice  all  they  possessed  to  keep  up  the  strife  ;  and  the 
result  of  these  disturbances  was  that  many  families  were  forced  to 
wander  in  poverty  over  the  island,  while  some  actually  died  of  want. 
The  people  frankly  acknowledged  their  failing  upon  this  point,  to  ob- 
viate which  they  were  anxious  that  a  Dutch  resident  or  other  government 
oflficer  should  reside  among  them,  to  whom  they  might  refer  their  dis- 
putes for  adjustment.     They  promised  to  abide  implicitly  by  his  deci- 
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sion ;  indeed,  during  my  short  stay  on  the  island,  I  had  numerous 
proofs  of  their  willinjiness  to  admit  our  mediation,  of  which  1  will  here 
give  an  example.  Throughout  the  Mohicca  Seas  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  government  to  permit  those  chiefs  whose  conduct  had  been 
highly  meritorious,  to  carry  a  Dutch  pennant  in  their  orang-haays,  or 
state  barges.  This  mark  of  distinction  had  been  conferred  upon  some 
former  chiefs  of  the  village  of  Batu  Mean  ;  and  their  successors,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  being  also  entitled  to  it,  continued  to  display 
the  pennant  from  their  prahus.  This  assumption  on  their  part  had 
drawn  upon  them  the  violent  enmity  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  who  had  ever  since  been  in  a  state  of  open  warfare  with  those 
of  Batu  Meau.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  how  difficult  it  was  to 
reconcile  parties  so  strongly  embittered  against  each  other.  It  required 
some  time  to  convince  the  chiefs  of  Batu  IMeau  that  they  had  acted 
wrongly  ;  but  at  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  favorable  termination,  the  chiefs  being  prohibited  from  ever  again 
displaying  the  offensive  banner.' — pp.  63 — 67. 

In  the  island  of  Damma  they  found  a  volcanic  peak,  from  the 
crater  of  \vhich  smoke  issues  almost  without  interruption.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  were  some  warm  sulphureous  springs,  the 
water  of  which  was  of  so  high  a  temperature  that  a  few  yams 
placed  in  them  were  cooked  in  a  short  period.  In  visiting  Lakor, 
which  resembles  a  dry  coral  bank,  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  ground  for  gardens  is  scarce,  and  whose 
sandy  places  are  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  author  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  their  hospitality.  Strangers  are  supplied  with  as 
many  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  as  they  can  consume,  without  any 
remuneration  being  expected  in  return.  A  still  superior  testimony 
is  given  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luan,  an  island  of  much 
greater  elevation. 

'  The  proofs  of  friendship,  confidence,  and  regard,  which  all  my 
fellow- voyagers,  as  well  as  myself,  experienced  from  the  people  of  Luan, 
were  greater  than  any  we  had  met  with  elsewhere.  The  continued 
kindness  of  these  islanders  was  the  more  striking,  from  its  bearing 
undeniable  marks  of  sincerity  ;  indeed,  it  perfectly  accorded  with  their 
usual  conduct,  for  I  never  met  with  more  harmony,  contentment,  and 
toleration  ;  more  readiness  to  afford  mutual  assistance,  more  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  nor  more  humanity  and  hospitality,  than  among 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  Luan.' — p.  127- 

We  must  introduce  the  following  account  for  the  benefit  of  our 
nautical  friends.     They  were  voyaging  among  the  Arru  islands. 

*  We  now  had  the  breeze  unusually  strong,  with  a  high  sea,  and  a 
current  setting  to  the  north-west.  For  two  nights  since  the  waters  of 
the  sea  had  had  a  curious  white  appearance,  which  at  first  excited  little 
notice,  but,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  as  the  breeze  freshened  from  the 
east-south-east,  this  peculiar  appearance  increased  until  the  sea  pos- 
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sessed  the  color  of  milk.     This  phenomenon  was  accompanied  by  thick 
drizzling  rain,  so  that  by  ten  o'clock,  p.m.  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
dismal  brightness  of  the  waters  around  us.     On  board  the  brig  the  at- 
mosphere was  so  dark,  that  we  could  not  distinguish  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  three  paces,  and  never  having  seen  a  like  phenomenon,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised.     The   wind    continued  to  blow  strongly 
until  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  the  atmosphere  began  to  clear  up,  so  that 
at  length  we   began  to  recognise   one   another's  countenances.      The 
strange  appearance  of  the  water  continued  until  the  break  of  day,  and 
even  afterwards  it  continued  white  and  troubled.     During  the  night, 
and  also  on  the  siibsequent  day,  I  took  up  some  of  the  water  in  a  clean 
glass,  that  I  might  examine  it  with  a  microscope ;  but  I  found  it  to  be 
entirely  free  from  dust  or  animalculee,  though  it  still  retained  a  clear, 
sparkling  whiteness.  On  several  subsequent  occasions,  especially  during 
the  night,  we  remarked  a  similar  appearance,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  on  the  one  above  mentioned  ;  I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose 
that  the  strength  of  the  wind  materially  contributed  to  it.     The  pilots, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  these  seas  for  several  years,  informed  me 
that  they  had  never  previously  witnessed  this  appearance  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  at  present,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  their  never  per- 
forming their  voyages  when  the  monsoon  is  blowing  its  full  strength. 
They  were  indeed  as  much  alarmed  as  astonished  at  seeing  us  beat  the 
brig  to  windward ;  but  I  must  here  remark  that  the  Dourga  was  a  very 
fast  and  weatherly  sea-boat.' — p.  150,  151. 

Our  author's  next  visit  was  to  the  Tenimber  islands.  All 
their  villages  are  erected  on  a  hill  of  limestone-rock,  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  houses 
are  entered  by  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  to  which,  as  they 
are  erected  on  piles,  the  inhabitants  ascend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
A  singular  custom  obtains.  Against  the  wainscot,  immediately 
fronting  the  door,  is  placed  a  small  scaffold  of  carved  wood,  having 
upon  it  a  large  dish  containing  the  skull  of  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  the  owner,  whose  weapons  are  also  hung  round  it.  Their  most 
valuable  property  is  suspended  round  the  walls,  or  preserved  under 
the  benches  that  line  the  walls.  M.  Kolff  found  some  old  bibles 
among  them,  but  did  not  meet  with  one  idol  in  any  of  their  vil- 
lages. When  piaying  they  look  up  to  heaven  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  their  religious  ideas  are  associated 
with  the  wildest  superstitions.  They  have  resisted  the  eiforts  of 
the  Mahometan  priests  to  convert  them,  but  express  no  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  Christianity. 

The  author's  visit  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  was  in  almost 
all  respects  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  his  proceedings.  From  the 
character  of  the  coast,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  landing,  and  when  this  was  at  length  accomplished, 
an  unfortunate  affray  took  place  with  the  natives,  and  the  ship 
speedily  departed.  A  party  was  sent  for  water.  They  were 
armed,  and  a  soldier  stood  sentry  at  the  well.    In  an  attack,  which 
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the  narrative  implies  was  unprovpked,  the  sentry  was  killed,  and 
many  wounded.  In  a  note,  however,  it  is  said  that,  subsequently 
the  Raja  of  Lakaliia  stated  that  his  people  had  not  attacked  the 
Dutch  till  the  latter  had  commenced  cutting  down  a  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Kolff  writes,  that  as  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  are  not  numerous  on  the  coast,  while  the  produce  forms  an 
indispensable  article  of  subsistence,  he  caused  those  scattered 
along  the  coast  to  be  cut  down,  '  partly  to  show  that  we  had  not 
'  been  driven  away  by  fear,  and  partly  to  deter  them  from  com- 
'  mitting  similar  misdeeds  in  future.'  Conduct  so  revengeful  as 
this  we  must  disapprove  under  any  circumstances.  He  had  better 
have  inquired  diligently  into  the  proceedings  of  his  people,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  from  other  circumstances  far  from  cautious  or 
conciliatory.  He  should  also  have  considered  the  unenlightened 
character  of  the  natives  ;  and  either  have  manifested  an  entire  for- 
bearance, or  adopted  prompt  measures  for  reconciliation.  On  the 
course  pursued  by  those  who  visit  distant  islands  depends  the  lives 
frequently  of  subsequent  visitors,  the  character  of  nations,  and  the 
future  interests,  both  of  civilization  and  religion. 

'  And  now,  kind  reader,'  and  we  v>^illingly  cite  the  concluding  words 
of  the  author,  '  the  task  which  I  promised  to  undertake  for  you  is  ful- 
filled, and  may  the  artless  narrative  of  a  seaman,  containing  not  unim- 
portant contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  countries  seldom  visited  or 
described,  be  acceptable  to  you.  The  countries  visited  by  me  are,  as 
Dutch  possessions,  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  Netherlander, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  simple  description  of  the  habits  and  dispo- 
sition of  their  inhabitants  may  afford  matter  for  speculation.  If,  by 
the  composition  of  this  narrative,  I  have  rendered  myself  acceptable  to 
the  reading  world,  or  contributed  to  afford  entertainment,  then  shall  I 
be  most  amply  repaid  for  the  time  employed  in  its  compilation — Fare- 
well !' 


Art.  VIII.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henri/  Mowes,  late  Pastor  of  Altcnhaiisen 
and  Ivenrode,  Prussia ;  A  iithor  of  Der  Pfan-er  von  AndoKse.  Princi- 
pally translated  from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Gateshead,  Durham  ;  Author  of 
"  An  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind,"  &c.  London  :  Hatchard  and 
Son. 

'"PHIS  small  and  unpretending  volume  is  exceedingly  interest- 
-■-  ing,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
numerous  biographies  of  modern  days.  Mowes  was  a  fine,  and 
in  some  respects  an  extraordinary  character,  formed  tor  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  apparently  opposite  to   each  other,  and   uniting 
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virtues  and  graces  wliich  rarely  combine  in  the  same  person. 
With  much  genius  and  learning  he  could  perform  the  hardy  toils 
of  a  Prussian  common  soldier;  full  of  delicate  sentiment,  he  is 
ever  decided  and  bold,  whether  in  the  field  or  before  his  congre- 
gation; endowed  with  energy  for  great  action,  he  appears  through 
a  long  period  of  his  life  to  advantage,  under  suiferings  of  the  most 
trying  nature.  His  actions  resemble  poetry, — free,  and  harmo- 
nious, and  sublime ;  and  his  poetry  is  the  language  of  practical 
life.     In  him  the  real  is  the  romantic,  and  the  fiction  is  the  fact. 

It  is  deserving  a  philosophic  inquiry,  why  the  lives  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continental  Christians,  such  as  Oberlin  and  NefF  and 
Mowes,  should  be  so  exquisitely  simple  and  enchanting ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  found,  that  these  men  with  numerous  others^ 
both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  seem  to  be  more  the  true  sons 
of  nature  and  of  grace,  than  most  good  men  educated  in  our  own 
island. 

You  can  hardly  listen  to  a  Steinkopff  or  a  Malan  without  being 
delighted  with  their  natural  simplicity  of  view-  and  feeling,  as  far 
as  your  greater  admiration  of  their  piety  will  allow;  while  in  our 
OAvn  countrymen,  great  as  many  of  them  are,  there  is  nevertheless 
so  much  of  the  artificial,  that,  like  a  third  and  neutralizing  agent  in 
some  chemical  combinations,  it  partially  destroys  the  sparkling 
and  delicious  effervescence. 

Mowes,  deprived  in  boyhood  of  bis  natural  guardians,  received 
some  kind  attentions  from  an  uncle,  and  by  him  was  educated, — 
first,  in  the  cathedral  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  '  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
'  university,  that  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba 
'  reached  Gottingen,  Mowes  shared  in  the  universal  sensation  : 
'  like  the  celebrated  Korner,  he  grasped  at  the  same  time  the  lyre 
*and  the  sword,  animating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  youth 
'  with  his  spirit-stirring  songs,  and  sharing  in  person  the  conflicts 
'  of  the  field.  Mowes  and  his  friend  (the  beloved  Charles  Blume) 
'  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  a  Westphalian  jager  corps.' 
The  hardships  and  the  dangers  which  these  two  youths  endured 
on  this  campaign  were  extraordinary,  and  the  valor  wliich  Mowes 
displayed,  proved  that  he  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  had  he  not  been  graciously  destined  to  move  in  a  far  more 
enviable  sphere — as  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  brief 
story  of  his  soldiership  is  quite  romantic,  and  exhibits  a  fidelity, 
an  ardor,  and  a  heroism  of  friendship,  which  can  afford  to  be 
compared  with  the  instances  of  this  social  virtue  embellishing 
the  pages  of  the  two  ancient  epic  poets. 

After  finishing  his  education  at  Halle,  Mowes  entered  on  the 
duties  of  a  parish,  though  alas !  without  correct  religious  views, 
or  spirituality  of  mind  ;  he  labored  indeed  hard  to  instruct  his 
parishioners,  and  to  render  them  moral,  but  not  feeling  his  own 
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need  of  the  Saviour,  lie  did  not,  he  could  not,  with  any  sincerity, 
preach  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  His  activity,  however,  even  while  his  mind  was  in  this 
state,  would  shame  many  who  profess  to  be  swayed  by  higher 
principles.  '  He  improved  the  schools,  bestowing  his  time  and 
'attention  on  them  in  various  ways ;  he  instructed  the  teachers, 
*  established  meetings  among  them  for  instructive  intercourse. 
'  Among  the  Germans  music  is  ever  a  part  of  popular  instruction  ; 
'  he  composed  a  few  happily  simple  and  beautiful  songs,  to  favor- 
'  ite  national  melodies,  for  the  use  of  his  teachers  and  children.  He 
'  employed  his  influence  to  suppress  all  disorders  in  his  parish,  and 
'  successfully  combated  all  the  opposition  that  stood  in  his  w^ay. 
'  In  a  word,  he  performed  the  part  of  a  conscientious  moralist.' 

But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  did  not  allow  this  state  of 
mind  to  continue  long  ;  the  moulded  clay  became  animated  ;  the 
moralist  the  spiritually-minded  Christian ;  and,  as  Mbwes  ad- 
mitted nothing  of  the  half-hearted  into  his  character,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  eminence  of  his  piety  and  the  fervor  of  his 
ministry. 

'  A  visit  to  the  parsonage,'  says  one  who  understood  him,  '  was  like 
a  visit  to  the  temple  of  God.  I  went  to  him  the  most  gladly,  when  I 
most  needed  to  be  invigorated  and  refreshed ;  and  never  did  I  return 
disappointed.  He  threw  a  charm  round  the  most  indifferent  objects 
of  daily  existence,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect ;  but  his  conversa- 
tion, when  our  spirits'  life  became  its  object,  was  beyond   description. 

.  .  .  Christ  was  the  centre  round  which  all  revolved,  the  source 
whence  all  flowed,  the  object  to  which  all  tended.  Never  was  self  less 
prominent  in  pulpit  services  than  in  his.' 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  at  Angern,  he  was  called  by 
the  patronage  of  Count  von  Schulenburg-Altenhausen,  to  serve 
the  parishes  of  Altenhausen  and  Ivenrode  ;  and  here  he  labored 
seven  years  with  great  domestic  and  public  happiness,  and  much 
success. 

Thus  far  Mowes  gains  our  attention  by  the  energy  of  his  ac- 
tion, either  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  or  in  performing  the  high  functions  of  the  minister  of 
Christ :  we  have  now  to  view  his  display  of  the  passive  graces 
through  a  long  series  of  trials,  ending  in  his  translation  to  a  bet- 
ter world. 

Perhaps  both  courage  and  fortitude  are  built  on  the  same  con- 
stitutional basis,  and  genius  will  doubtless  throw  a  beauty  and  a 
splendor  around  the  exercise  of  both  these  virtues :  when,  there- 
fore, a  mind  possessing  these  elements,  is  brought  into  severe 
trials, — when  energy  must  sit  still,  and  invention  wait  the  Lord's 
disposal,  and  when  all  its  natural  powers  become  eminently  sanc- 
tified, we  may  expect  to  witness  true  magnanimity — a  character 
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elevated  by  faith  and  patience,  softened  by  sympathy  with  humau 
infirmity.  That  is  the  case  with  Mowes.  Beautiful  in  action 
he  is  sublime  in  suffering:  from  him  genius  as  w^ellas  grace  sends 
out  its  brightness,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  afflictive  fire. 
Infidelity  must  be  reproved,  taste  gratified,  piety  strengthened, 
and  distress  assuaged,  by  a  serious  perusal  of  this  biography.  He 
had  a  complication  of  trials;  the  activity  of  benevolence  was  ar- 
rested,— he  sufll'ered  much  in  body, — his  pastoral  staff  fell  from 
his  enfeebled  hand, — his  family  were  filled  with  distress, — his 
pecuniary  resources  were  cut  off,  and  his  hopes  of  some  appoint- 
ment which  would  enable  him  to  meet  his  necessities  were  re- 
peatedly, when  in  appearance  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized, 
cruelly  disappointed ;  yet,  amidst  all,  the  man,  the  pastor,  and 
the  parent,  merged  into  the  Christian,  and  while  he  felt  very 
keenly,  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips  :  he  knew  that 
the  Lord's  judgments  were  right,  and  he  bowed  and  said,  'My 
God,  thy  will  be  done.'  There  are  in  his  correspondence  many 
allusions  to  his  trials  exceedingly  touching,  and  wdiich,  for  their 
beauty  and  Christian  pathos,  we  should  be  happy  to  transcribe ; 
but  two  effusions  of  his  weeping  muse  are  exquisitely  fine.  We 
refer  to  his  lyric  entitled  '  A  Glance  out  of  the  Fiery  Trial,'  and, 
especially  to  the  piece  he  wrote  when  he  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  resuming  the  pastoral  office.  The  servant  of  God  only 
who  hears  in  his  own  sickness  the  crash  of  his  pastoral  staff,  can 
however  fully  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  this  pious  farewell  to 
the  most  delightful  of  employments,  and  sympathise  with  the  poet 
in  such  a  verse  as  the  following :  — 

'  No  flock  to  me  shalt  thou  e'er  again  lead  ! 
And  that  solemn  word  made  my  wrung  spirit  bleed. 
f  The  shepherd's  dress  from  my  shoulders  is  torn, 

And  never  again  may  that  lov'd  badge  be  borne. 
The  pure  priestly  vest.     In  silence  I  bow. 
To  him  who  beholds  them  hang  up,  I  can  say, 
I,  too,  a  shepherd  have  been  in  my  day. 
Hot  gush'd  the  tear  to  my  quivering  eye. 
And  my  spirit  bowed  mournfully. 
But,  oh  !  from  his  form  on  that  sorrowful  day. 
His  vest  to  the  rude  soldiers  fell  as  a  prey. 
Seems  it  right  to  thee,  O  my  Father  God ! 
Then  I  weep  no  more,  but  I  bless  the  rod.' 

'  I  have  not  read,'  says  his  French  biographer,  '  in  any  language, 
any  thing  comparable,  for  the  truth  and  depth  of  poetic  religious  feel- 
ing, to  some  verses  poured  forth  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  after  the 
event  I  have  described  (his  renunciation  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  re- 
moval from  Altenhausen).  '  Frage  an  den  Herrn,'  is  the  title  of  the 
piece.     It  would  be  impossible  better  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the 
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Leait,  or  to  express  the  most  delicate  emotions  in  more  touching  poetic 
hmjiuage.  At  u  time  of  thep  grief  and  hearl  rending  recollections,  he 
is  full  of  Christian  resignation  and  unmingled  submission  to  the  Avill  of 
the  Saviour.  Every  Christian  who  has  suffered  will  recognize  his  own 
experience  in  these  stanzas,  and  will  weep  with  their  author.  Giithe, 
who  lamented,  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  that  he 
could  not  find  in  his  many  poetical  works  a  single  piece  that  might  take 
its  place  among  the  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  church — Gcithe  would  have 
found  consolation,  and  a  glory  more  precious  than  his  own,  if  he  could 
have  said,  '  I  have  written  the  Frage  an  den  Herrn.' 

Having  remarked  on  the  simplicity  which  forms  so  beautiful  a 
characteristic  in  many  continental  ministers,  we  shall  briefly  and 
candidly  animadvert  on  the  almost  entire  absence  of  outlines  of 
theological  system  observable  in  this  memoir.  This,  indeed,  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  original  biographer,  but,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  has  been  led  to  this  devout  generalization  by  the  indefi- 
nitenessand  sublimity  of  Mowes's  piety.  The  following  paragraph 
will,  we  conceive,  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

'  The  manner  in  which  IMowes  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Saviour  invested  his  Christianity  with  a  character  of 
independence  of  hiiman  opinion.  Never  was  he  heard  to  adduce  any 
authority  but  that  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  enrolled  under  no 
human  staudard,  he  wore  the  colors  of  no  party,  he  belonged  to  no 
sect.  There  was  nothing  in  him  assumed,  nothing  professional ;  he 
had,  as  it  were,  lived  through  the  whole  of  Christianity  :  he  appeared 
to  advance  no  doctrine  before  he  had  tested  it  by  practice,  and  rendered 
it  part  of  his  inner  life.' 

A  person  brought  thus  to  adopt  and  retain  his  theological  doc- 
trines, would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  mix  up  much  hallowed 
feeling  with  all  his  speculations,  and,  indeed,  rather  attend  to 
their  effect  in  his  conduct  and  enjoyment  than  to  the  principles 
themselves ;  while  drawing  directly  from  the  well  of  truth,  his 
divinity  would  appear  in  its  combination  as  the  water  of  life,  and 
not  as  analyzed  into  its  various  elements.  There  is  a  grandeur 
in  a  character  of  this  order,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  primi- 
tive devotedness,  such  as  breathes  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
fathers  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayers,  and  one  feels  the 
warmth  without  being  minutely  acquainted  with  the  materials  of 
the  fire — the  great  purpose,  indeed,  for  which  it  was  enkindled. 
As,  however,  inductive  reasoning  is  from  effect  to  cause,  from 
parts  to  principles,  so  in  divine  science  the  respective  trutlis 
should  be  viewed  separately  and  in  detail  before  they  can  be 
understood  in  their  combination :  the  affections  thus  become  in- 
fluenced by  means  of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  intellect  acting  in 
its  usually  progressive  manner.     The  glass  receives  the  individual 
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rays  on  its  surface,  and  by  its  inflective  power  unites  them  into 
a  mass  of  burning  ligbt;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  one 
reason  why  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  distributed  in  a 
miscellaneous  form  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  its  teachers 
may  separate  and  classify,  and  thus  enable  the  convert,  having 
received  them  one  by  one,  to  bend  them  into  a  focus,  and  so 
warm  and  illuminate  his  heart.  On  these  grounds  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  a  little  more  distinctive  prominence  given  to  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  form  the  character,  so  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  of  Mowes ;  especially  considering  the  opposi- 
tion with  which  these  have  had  to  contend  on  the  European 
continent.  It  would  have  rendered  the  work  more  instructive  to 
ordinary  readers,  and  probably  more  generally  useful.  These, 
however,  are  opinions  which  some  good  and  great  men  will  dis- 
pute ;  and  while  we  record  them  as  our  own,  we  do  not  lay 
undue  stress  upon  them,  nor  condemn  the  painter  because  he  is 
not  an  anatomist.  Yet  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  grand  truths 
of  revelation  may  not  be  gathered,  and  that  without  great 
labor,  out  of  the  memoir  of  Mowes ;  they  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  figure  beneath  the  flesh ;  and  the  concluding 
appeal  to  men  who  deny  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  for  holi- 
ness and  salvation,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
we  ever  read. 

The  English  reader  is,  we  believe,  indebted  to  a  lady  for  this 
valuable  work,  and  we  can  assure  her  that  she  needs  not  any 
privilege  of  either  sex  or  of  ancestry,  but  may  calmly  wait  the 
judgment  which  those  who  respect  religion  and  good  taste  will 
award  her  performance,  on  the  ground  of  its  own  claims.  She 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  subject,  and  in  attempting  to 
furnish  a  faithful  representation,  has  presented  a  very  lovely  pic- 
ture. It  is  no  small  proof  of  sobriety  of  judgment,  that  the 
poetic  selections,  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  history,  are 
without  those  charms  in  which  the  translator  could  have  invested 
them,  by  giving  freedom  to  an  imagination  affluent  in  drapery, — 
the  pieces  only  attempt  a  literal  version  of  the  original. 

The  introduction,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  is  a 
proof  that  authors  and  translators  can  be  courteous  and  disinter- 
ested, and  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  religious  state  of  Ger- 
many when  Mowes  first  appeared,  and  of  the  happy  improvement 
in  religion  on  the  European  continent — an  improvement  which 
the  circulation  of  such  memoirs  as  this  cannot  fail  to  accelerate. 
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2.  Travels  in  the  West.  Cuba,  with  Notices  of  Porta  Rico  and  the 
Slave  Trade.  By  David  Turnbull,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  INIadrid,  and  of  the 
Royal  Patriotic  and  Economical  Society  at  Havana.  London. 
1840. 

3.  Westminster  Review,  June,  1840.  Art.  Remedies  for  the  Slave 
Trade. 

OUR  object  ill  placing  these  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  so  exclusively  to  express  our  sentiments  on  the  remedies 
now  proposed  in  several  quarters  for  that  enormous  evil,  the  slave- 
trade,  that  we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  very  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  works  themselves.  Of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  work,  indeed, 
we  need  not  say  any  thing  on  the  present  occasion,  beyond  ex- 
tending to  the  latter  portion  of  it,  which  now  first  appears,  the 
commendation  we  have  already  given  to  the  former.*  Mr. 
Turnbull  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  erudition  and  extensive 
travel,  and  has  presented  us  with  a  book  which  we  may  safely 
describe  as  being  extremely  well  written  and  of  great  substantial 
value.  It  represents,  he  tells  us,  '  the  fragment  of  a  tour  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  western   side   of  the  Atlantic,  begun  in 

*  1837,  and  concluded  towards  the  close  of  1839.'  He  landed  in 
British  Guiana,  visited  every  island  in  the  neighbouring  archipe- 
lago, and  '  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Jamaica  in  time  to  wit- 

*  ness  the  rejoicings  occasioned  among  the  negro  population  by 

*  the  disappearance  of  the  last  link  of  their  chain.'  He  must  be 
in  possession,  therefore,  of  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
which  he  has  not  yet  given  to  the  public ;  and  we  trust  the  recep- 
tion of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  by  no  means  to  discourage  the 
appearance  of  a  second.  The  contents  of  the  present,  although 
scarcely  to  be  called  entertaining,  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
great  substantial  value,  and  will  repay  with  stores  of  information 
an  attentive  perusal.  We  should  with  great  pleasure  have  de- 
voted an  article  to  it  as  illustrative  of  that  unknown  land  to 
English  readers,  the  island  of  Cuba ;  but  we  fear  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  slave-trade,  and  more  especially  of  the 
proposition  he  has  brought  forward  for  its  suppression. 

It  is  a  most  melancholy  consideration  that,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
the  present,  the  remedy  for  the  slave-trade  should  be  a  thing  to  be 
discovered.  Not  only  because  that  direful  scourge  of  mankind 
has   been   so   long  in   unbridled    operation ;   but   because,  more 


*  Sec  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  30U. 
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especially,  plans  for  its  suppression  have  been  so  often  formed, 
and  efforts  for  its  suppression,  so  costly  both  in  life  and  treasure, 
have  been  so  incessantly  made.  Have  these,  alas!  been  nothing 
more  than  experiments,  and  experiments  of  which  the  trial  has 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  ?  Are  we  thrown  back  after  thirty 
years  labor  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  direction,  and 
thrown  back,  not  upon  a  necessity  of  greater  vigor,  not  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  some  definite  improvement,  but  upon  a  feeling 
of  entire  ignorance  and  incompetency  ?  '  After  all  that  we  have 
'  done  we  have  not  put  down  the  slave-trade,  and  we  do  not 
'  know  how  to  do  it.'  This  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  that 
state  of  mind  into  which  philanthropists  in  general  had  fallen,  and 
out  of  which,  with  a  most  gratifying  elasticity  of  the  philanthropic 
principle,  there  has  arisen  an  unwonted  activity  to  offer  new 
suggestions,  and  a  glad  annunciation  on  the  part  of  some  of  '  the 
'real  remedy.'  From  having  before  us  no  cure  for  the  slave- 
trade,  we  have  now  four  or  five ;  and  several,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  so  busy  in  courting  popular  favor  and  the  public  purse,  that 
it  has  become  our  duty  to  contribute  what  in  our  humble  sphere 
we  may  to  the  guidance  of  public  opinion. 

We  shall  notice  first  the  scheme  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton — 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  beg  cordially  to  congratulate  on  the  mark 
of  his  sovereign's  favor  which  he  has  lately  received — as  having, 
without  perhaps  the  absolute  claim  of  priority,  for  the  longest 
period  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  public  regard.  We  were 
all  told  that  he  had  a  plan,  long  before  we  were  permitted  to 
know  what  it  was.  There  were  reasons  of  state  for  concealing  it, 
which  must  operate  but  must  not  be  disclosed  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it 
now  appears,  the  Remedy  was  not  published  lestit  might  instigate  the 
Spaniards  to  ask  too  much  money  for  the  sovereignty  of  Fernando 
Po.  However,  at  length  the  secret  is  out,  and  its  publication,  of 
course,  has  created  the  greater  sensation  in  proportion  to  the 
curiosity  which  was  antecedently  awakened.  In  our  notice  of 
the  first  part  of  his  work  we  did  not  find  fault  with  this  conceal- 
ment ;  we  expressed  simply  our  gratification  that  such  a  mind  as 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  should  be  employed  on  such  an  object :  but 
we  must  now  say  that  we  think  it  was  decidedly  injudicious. 
According  to  the  expressed  anticipations  of  some  at  the  time,  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  cause  his  plan  to  be  resolved  and  acted 
on  before  it  has  undergone  the  salutary  ordeal  of  public  discus- 
sion. It  has  gone  into  operation  witli  all  the  faults  about  it  to 
which  the  productions  of  single  minds  must  always  be  liable  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  searching  inquiry  and  friendly  suggestion  now,  is 
rather  to  embarrass  what  is  doing  than  to  improve  what  is 
about  to  be  done.  We  are  sorry  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  is 
placed  in  this  position  ;  and,  if  we  might  indulge  our  feelings  on 
such  a  subject,  wherein  we  cannot  commend  his  plan  we  would 
be  silent.     This,  however,  our  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit;  and 
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if  we  should  contribute  at  all  to  augment  the  embarrassments 
whicli,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  conductors  of  the  African 
Civilization  Society  already  feel,  and  which  we  are  sure  they  will 
feel  with  growing  severity,  we  must  require  this  distinguished 
philanthropist  to  take  the  blame  to  himself. 

In  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  scheme  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton, 
we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  what  he  designates 
'  preparatory  measures,'  but  affirms  not  to  be  '  the  remedy  ' — 
namely,  the  increase  of  our  squadron,  and  the  formation  of  trea- 
ties with  the  native  chiefs.  We  shall  advance  at  once  to  his 
main  position,  which  mo  thus  take  from  his  own  statement  of  it 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  P^emedy. 

'  If,  instead  of  our  expensive  and  fruitless  negociations  with  Por- 
tugal, we  had  been,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  engaged  in  extending 
our  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Africa,  unfolding  to  them  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  soil  and  the  inexhaustible  store  of  wealth  which  human 
labor  might  derive  from  its  cultivation,  and  convincing  them  that  the 
slave-trade  alone  debars  them  from  enjoying  a  vastly  more  affluent 
supply  of  our  valuable  commodities,  and  if  we  had  leagued  ourselves 
with  them  to  suppress  that  baneful  traffic  which  is  their  enemy  even 
more  than  it  is  ours,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Africa  would  not 
have  been  what  Africa  is,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  one  universal 
den  of  desolation,  misery,  and  crime. 

'  Why  do  I  despair  of  winning  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those 
European  powers  who  now  encourage  or  connive  at  the  slave-trade  ? 
I  answer,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  bribe  to  offer.  The  secret  of 
their  resistance  is  the  180  per  cent,  profit  which  attaches  to  the  slave- 
trade.  This  is  a  temptation  which  we  cannot  outbid.  It  has  been, 
and  it  will  be,  the  source  of  their  persevering  disregard  of  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  of  their  contempt  for  the  engagements,  however 
solemn,  which  they  have  contracted  with  us. 

"^But  why  do  I  entertain  a  confident  persuasion  that  we  may  obtain 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  African  powers  ?  Because  the  slave- 
trade  is  not  their  gain,  but  their  loss.  It  is  their  ruin,  because  it  is 
capable  of  demonstration,  that,  but  for  the  slave-trade,  the  other  trade 
of  Africa  would  be  increased  fifty  or  a  hundred-fold. 

'  If  it  be  true  that  Africa  would  be  enriched,  and  that  her  population 
would  enjoy  in  multiplied  abundance  those  commodities,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  she  now  incurs  such  intense  misery,  the  one  needful 
thing  in  order  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  in  repressing  the  slave- 
trade,  is  to  convince  them  that  they  will  gain  by  selling  the  productive 
labor  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  people  themselves.' 

—Buxton,  pp.  302—30.5. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  his  plan  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  the  promotion  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tion ;  of  which  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  he  thus 
summarily  speaks  :   '  I  lay  great  stress  upon  African  commerce, 
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'  more  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  most  of  all  upon  the  ele- 
'vation  of  the  native  mind.'  p.  457.  For  the  last  of  these  purposes 
he  relies  mainly  upon  missionaries  of  various  religious  communi- 
ties, his  views  concerning  whom  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
passage. 

'  The  facts  I  have  stated  are,  I  apprehend,  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  amongst  the  Africans  a  capability  of  receiving  instruction  ; 
that  there  are  agents  within  our  reach,  Avell  calculated  to  assist  in  con- 
ferring it ;  that  there  is,  in  many  parts  at  least,  a  thirst  for  education, 
and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  services  of  missionaries ;  and  that, 
although  the  steps  already  taken  have  been  very  few,  there  has  been 
some  little  advance.  Other  circumstances  render  the  project  of  sending 
instructors  more  feasible  at  the  present  than  at  any  former  time. 
They  will  be  carried  to  their  destinations  by  water.  British  steamers 
will  be  upon  the  Niger  to  protect  them  (at  the  only  time  that  mis- 
sionaries want  protection)  on  their  first  settlement  among  the  natives. 
Missionaries  find  less  difficulty  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  per- 
haps, in  winning  the  confidence  of  native  tribes.  The  secret  of  their 
success  is  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and  the  manifestation  of  upright 
and  benevolent  intentions,  which  they  carry  with  them.  These  speak 
to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the  uncivilized,  in  a  language  which  they 
accurately  comprehend,  and  to  which  they  freely  respond.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  difficulties,  considered  a  few  years  ago  insur- 
mountable, in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  diffuse  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  knowledge  amongst  millions  of  the  human  race  plunged  in 
the  very  depths  of  ignorant  superstition,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to 
our  power,  but  as  to  our  willingness,  to  provide  the  means  of  confer- 
ring the  inestimable  benefits  of  intellectual  advancement  and  true 
religion.' — lb.  pp.  514,  515. 

The  former  two  of  the  objects  above  mentioned  our  author 
proposes  to  attain  by  establishing  both  factories  and  settlements  ; 
the  former  merely  touching  Africa  at  principal  points  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  the  latter  occupying  spaces  of  large  extent  for 
those  of  cultivation.  His  views  of  these  two  elements  of  his  plan 
are  thus  expressed. 

'  I  propose,  then,  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  cultivate  districts 
of  Africa  selected  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  her  inhabitants  may 
be  convinced  of  the  capabilities  of  their  soil,  and  witness  what  wonders 
may  be  accomplished  by  their  own  labor  when  set  in  motion  by  our 
capital,  and  guided  by  our  skill. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  mercantile  settlements  would  effect  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  good ;  but  the  good  is  distant,  and  will  be  effected 
by  slow  degrees,  while  the  condition  of  Africa  is  such,  that  the  delay 
of  a  single  year  carries  with  it  a  world  of  misery,  and  the  certain  de- 
struction of  a  multitude  of  lives. 

'  I  confess  that  I  think  it  would  be  well,  on   many  grounds,  if  we 
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could,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  factories.     I  fear, 
however,  that  this  limitation  would  retard,  if  not  defeat,  our  objects. 

'  We  should  touch  Africa  at  a  few  prominent  points, — at  each  of 
these  a  mart  might  be  established,  and  something  might  be  done  to- 
wards the  education  of  children  of  those  who  entered  our  service. 
But  the  evil  is  gigantic,  and  it  requires  gigantic  efforts  to  arrest  it.  I 
believe, — and  every  word  that  I  have  read  or  heard  on  the  subject  con- 
firms me  in  the  impression, — that  Africa  has  within  herself  resources, 
which,  duly  developed,  would  compensate  for  the  gains  of  the  slave- 
trade,  if  these  were  twenty  times  as  great  as  they  are.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  these  resources  are  nothing  unless  they  are 
fairly  and  fully  called  into  action. 

'  Factories  on  the  coast  may  lead  the  natives  to  gather  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature.  They  may  supply  us  with  Avood,  with 
palm-oil,  with  skins,  and  with  ivory ;  but  beyond  the  money  or  the 
goods  paid  for  these,  and  beyond  occasional  and  very  lax  employment 
to  the  natives,  Africa  would  gain  little.  No  habits  of  settled  industry 
will  be  inspired  ;  no  examples  will  be  placed  before  those  the  avenue  to 
whose  understanding  is  through  the  eyes,  and  who,  however  slow 
they  may  be  to  reason,  are  quick  to  perceive  and  intelligent  to  imitate. 

'  I  have  already  said,  that  two  things  must  be  achieved  or  we  shall 
fail :  the  one  is,  to  call  forth  and  elevate  the  native  mind ;  the  other 
is,  to  provide  a  larger  source  of  revenue  than  that  derived  from  the 
trade  in  man. 

'  By  agriculture — both  will  be  accomplished.  The  ransom  for 
Africa  will  be  found  in  her  fertile  soil ;  and  the  moral  worth  of  her 
people  will  advance  as  they  become  better  instructed,  more  secure, 
more  industrious,  and  more  wealthy.  And  then  will  be  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  cultivated  intellect  on  rude  reason ;  the  children  will  be 
taught  by  our  schools  ;  our  very  machinery  doing  easily  what  is  im- 
possible to  their  unaided  strength  will  eloquently  speak  to  others,  and 
beget  that  allegiance  of  mind  which  is  uniformly  yielded  by  un- 
tutored to  beings  of  superior  capacity.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
the  best  of  civilizers,  will,  as  gently  as  irresistibly,  work  out  a  change  in 
the  current  of  opinion,  and  effect  the  cheerful  renunciation  of  bloody 
and  licentious  customs. 

'  Such  essential  reforms  as  these  cannot  be  expected  from  the  mere 
establishment  of  factories  on  the  coast.  Something,  no  doubt,  will  be 
gained  by  these,  but  not  enough  to  execute  the  task  (of  all  tasks  the 
most  difficult)  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
people,  and  making  productive  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  soil.  In 
one  word,  Africa  wants  more  than  commerce — she  wants  cultivation.' 

—lb.  pp.  336—339. 

The  extracts  we  have  now  given  exhibit  we  hope  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  fidelity,  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton's  theory  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade  in  Africa. 
It  must  have  been  already  manifest  to  our  readers  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  it,  and  we  shall  shortly  state 
the  reasons  for  our  reluctance.     Before  we  do  so,  however,  we 
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wish  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  say,  that  we  are  far  from  dis- 
approving any  of  the  elements  which  the  theory  embraces.  We 
are  no  enemies  to  the  increase  of  legitimate  trade  in  Africa,  to 
the  advancement  of  her  agriculture,  or  to  the  civilization  and 
evangelization  of  her  children.  Our  objections  lie  against  the 
combination  and  employment  of  these  elements  as  '  the  true  re- 
'  medy  '  for  the  African  slave-trade. 

We  object  then,  in  limine,  to  the  exclusiveness  with  which  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  has  brought  forward  his  theory.  '  With  all  con- 
'  fidence  we  may  affirm,'  says  he,  p.  278,  'that  nothing  perma- 
'  nent  will  be  effected  [for  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade]  un- 

*  less  we  raise  the  native  mind.'  And  again,  p.  279,  '  We  may 
'assume  with  almost  equal  confidence  that  Africa  never  can  be 

*  delivered  till  we  have  called  forth  the  rich  productiveness  of  her 
'soil.'  Now  there  is  an  implied  assumption  here  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  bringing  out,  namely,  that  nothing  but  measures 
taken  in  Africa  can  arrest  the  African  slave-trade.  This  is  the 
entire  principle  of  the  remedy,  the  substratum  of  this  airy  fabric. 
We  altogether  deny  its  correctness.  We  know  of  other  proceed- 
ings, which,  if  they  should  be  successful,  would  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  without  coming  into  contact  with  Africa  at  all — we  mean 
proceedings  directed  to  the  extinction  of  slavery.  W^hat  desolates 
Africa  is  the  resort  had  to  her  shores  for  the  supply  of  the  slave- 
market  in  other  countries  ;  let  the  slave-market  be  destroyed  and 
she  will  hear  no  more  of  the  slave-trade,  although  not  a  single 
effort  have  been  made  to  elevate  her  native  mind,  or  to  develop 
the  resources  of  her  soil.  Of  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme 
we  are  not  now  giving  an  opinion;  but  we  think  it  important  that 
the  public  should  not  overlook  its  possibility,  and  be  driven  to 
trading  factories  and  experimental  farms  under  the  imagination 
that  without  them  '  Africa  never  can  be  delivered.'  Africa  can 
he  delivered  without  them. 

Looking  at  the  plan  itself,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  con- 
viction that  it  is  inadequate.  The  author  of  it  justly  calls  the 
mischief  with  which  he  proposes  to  contend  '  a  gigantic  evil,'  and 
admits  that  it  requires  a  gigantic  remedy.  W^e  see  about  the 
remedy,  however,  none  of  the  features  of  a  giant.  It  cannot 
cover  the  space  over  which  the  slave-trade  prevails  ;  and  if  it 
could,  it  would  only  drive  that  horrid  traffic  to  other  portions  of 
the  continent.  In  discussing  this  subject  there  is  a  liability  that 
the  vast  magnitude  of  the  regions  referred  to  may  be  forgotten. 
Africa  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  mere  point,  a 
sort  of  Gibraltar,  which  we  could  gird  with  our  ships,  and  dig  up  with 
our  spades  ;  whereas  it  is  a  vast  continent,  presenting  on  its  eastern 
side  alone  a  coast  line  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  and  containing 
one  hundred  millions  of  people.  And  this  is  the  territory  which  it 
is  pro})osed,  not  merely  to  touch  but  to  comn)and,  not  partially  to 
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benefit  but  wholly  to  rej^enerate,  by  expendiiio;  a  ^e\v  thousand 
pounds  on  factories  and  farms,  with  missionaries  and  steam-boats, 
on  one  of  its  rivers  !  Granting  that  the  slave-trade  shall  thus  be 
expelled  from  the  Nij^er,  it  will  but  migrate  southward  and  east- 
ward, just  as  it  has  done  on  being  driven  by  similar  measures 
from  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Let  the  scheme  succeed 
to  the  greatest  extent  which  can  be  anticipated,  still  the  African 
slave-trade  will  not  be  destroyed. 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  in  our  judgment,  there  exist  no 
solid  grounds  for  anticipating  success.  It  is  assumed  that  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  into  legitimate  traffic  and  cultivation  for 
export  will  induce  on  the  part  of  the  Africans  a  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  the  slave-trade,  because  they  will  exhibit  a  prospect 
of  greater  gain.  Now  we  will  admit  for  the  moment  that  the 
prospect  of  augmented  gain  is  beyond  question  ;  but  we  consider 
it  highly  improbable  that  even  this  prospect  will  induce  a  uni- 
versal or  even  a  general  abandonment  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
business  of  a  regular  trader,  and  still  more  that  of  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  requires  not  only  patient  expectation,  but  continuous  and 
persevering  toil ;  toil  far  removed  alike  from  the  exciting  stimulus, 
the  immediate  wealth,  and  the  long  intervening  leisure  of  slaving 
expeditions.  Besides,  however  the  amount  of  profit  might  be 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  it  is  altogether  improb- 
able that  the  two  processes  would  enrich  the  same  parties.  Those 
who  can  grow  rich  by  agriculture  are  only  the  patient  and  the 
plodding ;  it  is  the  bold  and  fiery  who  seize  the  spoils  of  the 
slave-trade  :  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  slave-trade  for  agri- 
culture would  be,  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  other 
means,  but  the  accumulation  of  it  in  other  hands.  The  slave- 
trader  would  consign  himself  to  poverty  that  people  of  quieter 
habits  may  grow  rich — a  consummation,  indeed,  '  devoutly  to  be 
'  wished,'  but  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Our  views  on  this  point 
may  be  confirmed  by  a  short  quotation  from  the  Remedy  itself, 
in  which  we  find  in  a  note  the  following  passages  from  *  recent 
'  letters  from  Africa,' 


'  When  there  is  a  demand  for  slaves  the  natives  abandon  every  other 
employment  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  British  vessels  trading 
on  the  coast  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  trade. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  slaves,  the  natives  here  and 
in  the  interior  abandon  cultivation,  the  trees  go  to  destruction,  and  no 
young  trees  are  planted. 

'  At  one  place  in  Africa,  where  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  palm- 
oil  has  been  annually  supplied  to  the  ships  of  our  merchants,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  latterly  so  much  increased  the  slave- 
trade,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-trees,  which  was  giving  occupa- 
tion to  thousands,  has  not  only  become  neglected,  but  the  native  chiefs 
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have  been  incited  to  blind  revenge  against  British  influence,  and  have 
set  fire  to  and  destroyed  30,000  palm-trees.' — p.  340. 

So  much  for  the  prospect  of  substituting  commerce  and  agri- 
culture instead  of  the  slave-trade,  even  admitting  the  change  to 
be  gainful.  But  we  do  not  admit  it.  The  profitableness  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  depends  entirely  on  having  a  market  for  the 
articles  produced,  and  on  producing  an  article  fitted  to  the 
market.  That  Africa  can  grow  ginger,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
almost  every  thing  else,  is  nothing ;  it  is  nothing  even  that  in- 
calculable quantities  of  these  articles  should  be  growing  in  her 
fields,  or  choking  up  her  factories — if  either  the  quality  were 
unsuited  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  the  quantity  such  as  pre- 
vented a  remunerating  price.  The  Remedy  furnishes  us  with 
examples  of  both  these  issues  to  incipient  African  industry.  The 
passage  we  are  about  to  cite  relates  to  Sierra  Leone. 

'  In  1826,  Mr.  Coulston,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Freetown, 
planted  a  small  quantity  of  ginger  by  way  of  experiment,  and  having 
reported  favorably  of  it,  its  culture  was  immediately  taken  up  by  a 
vast  body  of  liberated  Africans.  Ignorance  was,  however,  displayed  at 
every  step  of  their  progress.  They  planted  indiscriminately  in  sterile 
and  in  rich  soils,  so  that  the  sample  produced  was  a  mixture  of  plump 
and  meagre  roots.  By  some  the  sample  was  dried  previously  to  being 
oflfered  for  sale,  by  others  not ;  by  some  it  was  carefully  cleaned, 
Avhich  others  neglected  ;  so  that  the  merchants  became  averse  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  the  growers  saw  their  hopes  blighted.  In  1829,  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  culture  of  capsicum,  by  the  sale  of  a  lot  at 
Freetown,  which  fetched  2s.  fid.  per  pound.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
at  that  time  to  have  collected  two  tons  of  pepper  in  the  colony,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  individual  merchants  were  found  ex- 
porting 100  and  150  tons  per  annum.  The  price  however,  fell  to  4d. 
per  pound  ;  sales  could  not  even  then  be  effected  ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  cultivators  were  again  disappointed.  In  1833,  their  expectations 
were  similarly  raised  and  blighted  by  the  encouragement  held  out  for 
the  manufacture  of  cassada  starch.' — pp.  374,  375. 

Of  such  disappointments  the  author  says  '  instances  might  be 
*  multiplied.'  In  another  place  (p.  881)  he  tells  us  that  a  com- 
mencing trade  in  coffee,  gathered  by  the  Foulahs  from  the  interior 
forests,  had  been  arrested  by  the  protective  duty  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  on  foreign  coffee.  Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  Africa, 
by  any  thing  like  the  extensive  cultivation  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton 
contemplates,  should  pour  '  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  her  soil ' 
into  the  English  market, — we  will  pass  over  the  uncertainty  of 
quality — it  would  reduce  every  article  below  a  remunerating 
price,  first  to  our  own  growers,  and  next  to  hers.  Then  what 
would  follow  ?  First  that  we  should  have  the  entire  body  of 
British  merchants  and  planters  crying  out  for  protection  against 
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the  productiveness  of  Africa,  and  ruined  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected: and  next  that  the  mass  of  African  produce  would  be  left 
on  the  hands  of  her  growers  unsaleable,  to  ])rovoke  an  irritated 
and  almost  hopeless  abandonment  of  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
had  been  so  eagerly  persuaded  to  engage.  That  we  are  not 
speaking  at  random  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  recollect 
that  the  industry  of  India,  although  a  British  possession,  has 
actually  been  repressed  by  the  jealousy  of  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors. They  have  cried  out  so  loudly  against  having  India,  with 
her  vast  resources,  '  let  loose  against '  them  by  an  unrestricted 
trade,  that  they  have  kept  up  till  lately  a  heavy  discriminating 
(Juty  on  Bengal  sugar,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  its 
culture.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  same  feeling 
would  not  operate  against  the  cultivation  of  Africa,  whenever  it 
should  threaten  collision  witli  British  interests.  To  talk  of  public 
virtue  and  sacrifices  to  humanity  in  such  a  case,  is  not  only  Uto- 
pian, but  Utopianism  run  mad.  The  mischief  in  the  scheme  is, 
that  the  trade  contemplated  is  not  to  be  natural,  created  by  a  de- 
mand, and  extended  as  the  demand  may  warrant;  but  forced, 
without  or  beyond  a  demand,  for  the  sake  of  a  humane  object,  the 
extinction  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  proper  question  to  be 
asked  is,  Does  there  exist  a  market  for  so  much  African  produce 
as  may  employ  all  the  people  of  that  continent  in  farming  and 
trading?  If  there  does  not,  it  is  no  real  benevolence  to  set 
them  at  work ;  if  there  does,  they  will  be  soon  at  work  without 
interference. 

We  have  further  an  objection  to  the  very  conception  of  the 
plan  itself,  and  the  essential  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
If  we  understand  it  correctly,  it  is  an  appeal,  not  to  the  natives 
of  Africa  at  large,  but  to  the  African  chiefs,  specifically  and  dis- 
tinctly. Indeed  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so,  since  it 
is  not  the  people  at  large  but  the  chiefs  who  are  the  slave-traders, 
the  sellers  of  men.  And  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  langfuagfe  is  ex- 
plicit  upon  this  ponit.  In  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted  he 
speaks  of  obtaining  '  the  concurrence  of  the  African  powers ;' 
and  he  adds,  '  the  one  thing  needful  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
'  unite  with  us  in  repressing  the  slave-trade,  is  to  convince  them 

*  that  they  will  gain  by  selling  the  productive  labor  of  the  people, 

*  instead  of  the  people  themselves,'  We  do  not  know  that  we 
need  fear  the  imputation  of  misunderstanding  the  author  on  this 
point ;  but  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  charge,  we  will 
fortify  our  position  by  a  few  brief  quotations. 

'  Legitimate  commerce  would  put  down  the  slave-trade^  by  demon- 
strating the  superior  value  of  man  as  a  laborer  on  the  soil  to  a  man  as 
an  object  of  merchandise.' — p.  306. 

•  Only  teach  them,  and  show  them  that  we   will  give  them   more 
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for  their  produce  than    for   the  liancl   that  rears  it,  and  the  work  is 
done.' — p.  416. 

*  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  undersell  [^outbid]]  the  slave- dealer,  and 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  market,  by  offering  more  for  the  productions  of 
the  soil  than  he  ever  gave  for  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  ?' 

—p.  437. 

*  Let  the  native  chiefs  be  once  convinced  that  the   labor  of  a  free, 
native  in  cultivating  the  earth  may  produce  hmi  more  European  goods 
in  one  year  than  he  could  have  purchased  if  he  had  sold  him  for  a  slave, 
and  he  will  no  longer  seek  to  make  slaves  to   procure  European  com- 
modities, but  Avill  cultivate  the  earth  for  that  purpose.' — p.  450. 

These  extracts,  in  which  the  principle  is  distinctly  and  une- 
quivocally stated,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  narrative  of 
Colonel  Nicholls,  late  governor  of  Fernando  Po,  which  is  quoted 
by  our  author  with  approbation. 

'  I  will  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  substance  of  a  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  one  of  the  native  chiefs  and  myself  on  this 
subject.  I  began  by  asking  him  how  he  could  act  so  unwisely  as  to 
sell  his  countrymen  for  £7  or  £8,  when  he  might  render  them  so 
much  more  profitable  to  him  by  making  them  labor }  The  chief 
mused  awhile,  and  then  said,  '^  If  you  will  show  me  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  I  will  take  your  advice.'  I  asked  him  how  much  palm-oil  a 
man  could  collect  during  the  season  ?  '  From  one  to  two  tuns,'  was 
his  answer.  I  then  inquired,  how  a  man  could  be  employed  when  it 
was  not  palm-oil  season  ?  '  In  cutting  down  and  squaring  wood, 
gathering  elephants'  teeth,  tending  cattle,  and  cultivating  rice,  corn, 
and  yams,'  was  his  reply.  I  then  said  to  him,  '  Suppose  a  man  col- 
lects a  tun  and  a  half  of  palm-oil  in  a  season  ;  that,  according  to  its 
present  value,  will  amount  to  £11  or  £12;  and  suppose  he  picks  up 
one  elephants'  tooth,  the  value  of  which  is  about  2s.  per  lb.,  the  weight 
frequently  fifty  pounds  ;  but  reckon  it  at  one-half  that  weight,  that 
will  be  £2  10s.  more.  The  value  of  these  two  articles  alone  will  be 
nearly  double  what  his  price  brings  you  if  you  sell  him  ;  and  this  he 
would  bring  you  every  year,  allowing  him  all  the  other  kinds  of  his 
labor  for  his  own  maintenance.  Upon  this  simple  calculation,  the 
truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  wliat  a  loser  you  are  by  selling  him.' 

—pp.  411,  412. 

We  take  it  then  to  be  plain  beyond  controversy,  that  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton's  plan  is  addressed  specifically  to  the  African 
chiefs,  and  that,  by  an  appeal  to  the  comparatively  greater  profit, 
it  aims  to  persuade  them  rather  to  employ  the  people  in  agricul- 
ture than  to  sell  them.  Now  to  this  we  have  great  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  implied  acknowledgment  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  chiefs  in  the  persons  of  their  people.  We  are  neither 
to  deny  it,  nor  to  bring  it  into  question.  We  are  onlyto  say.  Instead 
of  selling  them  work  them  ;  you  will  get  more  by  it.  That  is  to 
say,  we  tacitly  sanction  man's  right  of  property  in  man.     We, 
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who  have  brought  out  this  principle  after  lon^  discussion  as  the 
essential  element  of  slavery,  who  have  denounced  it  as  unrighteous 
beyond  excuse  and  atrocious  beyond  endurance,  who  have  de- 
clared it  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  outlaws  in  respect  of 
Christian  communion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors, are  now  called  upon  to  sanction  ^this  very  principle  as 
held  by  the  barbarous  chiefs  of  Africa,  and  to  degrade  ourselves 
by  giving  directions  for  turning  it  to  a  more  lucrative  use  ! 
Alas !  the  short-sightedness  of  benevolent  and  upright  men  ! 
No  !  What  we  have  to  say  to  the  African  chiefs  is.  Your  people 
are  rightfully  free  ;  do  you  make  an  immediate  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  it,  not  by  compelling  them  to  work  for  you,  but  by 
permitting  them  to  work  for  themselves. 

Thus  erroneous  in  principle,  the  plan  cannot  but  be  mischievous 
in  practice.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  chief  is  persuaded  to  set  his 
people  to  work.  If  his  hope  of  greater  gain  is  realized,  what  is 
the  consequence?  He  makes  them  work  hard;  and  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  brisk  demand  and  the  high  prices  will  be  the 
severity  of  the  labor  he  imposes ;  till  at  last,  like  slave-masters  in 
another  hemisphere,  he  takes  to  the  manacles  and  the  lash,  and 
renews,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  horrors  of  West  Indian 
slavery.  It  is  vain  to  say  this  will  never  happen.  If  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton's  plan  succeeds  it  will  happen ;  and  approximation  will 
be  made  to  it  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  success.  '  The  people  ' 
of  an  African  chief  are  really  his  slaves  now,  since  he  disposes 
of  their  persons,  their  labor,  and  their  lives  at  his  pleasure;  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  their  condition  tolerable  is  that  their 
labor  is  worth  nothing.  And  the  dictate  of  humanity  is,  that  so 
long  as  they  are  slaves,  it  should  continue  to  be  worth  nothing. 
An  increase  in  the  value  of  a  man's  labor  is  nothing  but  a  curse 
to  him,  until  he  is  free  to  reap  the  advantage  of  it  for  himself. 
"We  are  far  from  being  alone  in  these  views.  We  know  them  to 
be  held,  both  by  most  competent  persons  in  England,  who  have 
watched  with  no  unkindly  eye  the  proceedings  of  Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton and  his  friends,  and  by  men  of  eminence  and  celebrity  as 
travellers  on  the  African  continent.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from 
one  gentleman  of  the  latter  class,  whose  name,  were  we  permitted 
to  mention  it,  would  carry  much  weight,  who,  after  fourteen  years 
familiarity  with  the  country,  expresses  himself  in  the  language  of 
distinct  and  emphatic  warning:  'You  will  enslave  Africa,  instead 
'  of  liberating  her.'  But  we  at  least  will  be  no  party  to  the  deed. 
This  error  in  the  plan  is  capital  and  fatal. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  element  of  the  scheme  is  not  only  de- 
structive of  it  as  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  it  is  directly  adapted  to 
become  a  root  of  bitterness.  Out  of  it,  if  the  plan  were  success- 
ful, could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  a  domestic  slave-trade.  Chiefs  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  steal  men  to  sell,  would  not  hesitate  to  steal 
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them  for  their  own  use  if  they  wanted  them,  or  to  buy  them  if 
offered  for  sale  by  others.  There  woukl  thus  be  created  a  market 
for  slaves  in  Africa^  and  an  internal  slave-trade  of  incalculable 
extent  would  be  called  into  existence  by  this  costly  and  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  extino^uisii  the  external.  In  all  probability, 
this  would  lead  to  the  purchase  of  slaves  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
by  British  settlers  ;  a  mischief  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  has 
evidently  had  a  glimpse,  as  appears  from  the  following  somewhat 
extraordinary  passage.  In  laying  down  '  free  labor '  as  the 
second  great  principle  of  his  African  settlements,  he  says,  '  If  ever 

*  there  was  a  case  in  which  this  great  law  should  be  strictly  and 

*  strenuously  enforced, and  in  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  peculiarly 

*  liable  to  be  neglected  or  evaded,  it  is  the  case  of  any  possessions 

*  we  may  obtain  in  Africa.'  And,  after  noticing  the  wonderful 
abhorrence  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  which  slaveholders  have  uni- 
formly professed,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

'  I  firmly  believe  that  much  of  all  this  was  uttered  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity ;  and  yet  I  feel  the  most  serious  apprehensions  lest  these  whole- 
some convictions  should  evaporate  before  the  temptations  of  a  country 
where  land  of  the  richest  fertility  is  to  be  had  for  Id.  per  acre,  and 
laborers  are  to  be  purchased  for  4/.  per  head.  We  know,  not  only  that 
the  Portuguese  are  turning  their  attention  to  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loango,  but  that  they  have  been  hold  enough  to  ask  us  to 
guarantee  to  them  their  property,  that  is,  their  slaves,  in  these  parts. 
This,  together  with  cerla'in  otninous  expressions  whith  I  have  lieard, 
convinces  me  that  my  apprehensions  are  not  altogether  chimerical ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  once  more  hear  the  antique  argument, 
that  negroes,  '  from  the  brutishness  of  their  nature,'  are  incapable  of 
being  induced  to  work  by  any  stimulus  but  the  lash  :  at  all  events,  we 
shall  be  assured,  that,  if  we  attempt  to  establish  Free  Labor,  we  shall 
assail  the  prejudices  of  the  African  chiefs  in  the  tenderest  point.  If 
we  do  not  take  care  at  the  outset,  to  render  the  holding  of  slaves  by 
British  subjects  in  Africa  highly  penal,  and  perilous  in  the  last  degree, 
we  shall  see  British  capital  again  embarked,  and  vested  interest  acquired, 
in  human  flesh.  We  shall,  in  spite  of  the  warning  we  have  had,  com- 
mit a  second  time  the  monstrous  error,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crime,  of 
tolerating  slavery.  A  second  time  the  slave-master  will  accuse  us  of 
being  at  least  accomplices  in  his  guilt ;  and  once  more  we  shall  have  to 
buy  off  opposition  by  an  extravagant  grant  of  money.' — pp.  446,  447- 

How  any  man,  and,  above  all,  such  a  man  as  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
should  have  seen  so  much  and  not  have  seen  more,  is  to  us  aston- 
ishing. '  Ominous  expression  V  Why,  Mr.  Wakefield,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  modern  colonization,  is  strenuously  maintaining  as  a  first 
principle,  that,  wherever  land  is  cheap,  slavery  is  necessary;*  since 
in  that  position  free  men  will  work  for  themselves,  and  not  for 

*  See  the  Colonial  Gazette,  understood  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Wakefield. 
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others.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  this  most  benevo- 
lent but  fatuous  plan  for  its  cultivation  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  '  the  true  remedy,'  we  have  only  to 
express  our  hope  that  nothing  we  have  said  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
respectful to  tSir  Fowell  Buxton.  Nojie  can  honor  more  highly 
than  ourselves  the  purity  of  his  motives,  or  the  intensity  of  his 
zeal.  At  the  same  tune  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  deal  sincerely 
with  his  theory;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  reuiarks  made  upon 
it  by  ourselves  and  others  may  not  be  too  late  to  be  effectual,  [he 
result  of  his  experiment  of  secresy  should  not  be  lost.  Pray  let 
nobody  else  get  even  the  best-inteutioned  plan  'adopted  by 
government,'  before  it  has  been  discussed  by  the  public. 

The  plan  by  which  Mr.  Turnbull  proposes  to  put  an  end  to 
the  African  slave-trade  is  altogether  different  from  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton's.  He  looks  to  the  regions  whither  the  slaves  are  car- 
ried, rather  than  to  that  wheJice  they  are  drawn  ;  and  contemplates 
an  action  on  the  two  principal  markets  for  slaves,  namely,  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  Both  at  Havanna  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  have  long 
been  courts  vested  with  certain  powers  of  adjudication  respecting 
vessels  captured  in  the  slave-traffic;  and  Mr.  TurnbuU's  proposi- 
tion is  that  Great  Britain  should  obtain  by  treaty  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  these  courts,  that  they  should  be  authorised 
and  required  to  consider  and  determine  '  the  civil  right,  under  the 
'  existing  laws  of  Spain  and  Brazil,  of  an  imported  Afric.;n  to  his 
*  freedom,  after  the/act  of  his  being  landed  in  the  island. 

'  It  remains  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable  eiFect  of  this  ex- 
tension of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Havanua  court  of  mixed 
commission. 

'  The  first  consequence  would  be  to  produce  a  radical  and  practical 
change  in  the  legal  condition  of  the  imported  African.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  mere  fact  of  his  touching  the  soil  of  the  island  is  sufficient  to 
doom  h'm  to  perpetual  bondage.  Once  put  on  shore,  the  interests  of 
the  slave-dealer  are  secured.  From  that  instant  the  slave  may  safely 
be  transferred  into  another  ship,  and  removed  to  any  other  point  of  her 
Catholic  JMajesty's  possessions.  Thenceforward  the  property  in  the 
slave,  having  become  an  acquired,  and,  practically  speaking,  an  acknow- 
ledged right,  the  pretended  owner  may  laugh  a  whole  squadron  of 
British  cruisers  to  scorn. 

'  If  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  would  but  do  their  duty,  and  if 
some  poor  Bozal  were  put  into  a  position  to  assert  his  right  to  his  per- 
sonal liberty  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  process,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  he  would  be  entitled  by  the  existing  law  to  a  judgment  in 
his  favor.  The  possessor  of  the  slave  might  be  compelled  to  prove  his 
right  of  dominion  over  him ;  and  that  right  could  not  be  supported 
without  a  legal  title. 

'  The  only  real  ditiiculty  in  the  way  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  public 
functionaries,  the  judges  not  excepted,  to  carry  the  law  into  etfect. 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  legal  right  of  OAvnership  in  a  Bozal 
negro  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  if  the 
captain-general  had  not  been  prevented  by  secret  counter-orders  from 
carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  the  trade  would  long  ago  have  been 
effectually  suppressed.' — Turnbull,  pp.  242 — 244. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Turnbull's  plan  is  not  one  of  abstract 
principles,  but  of  statesmanlike  expediency ;  not  one  which  assumes 
the  essential  criminality  of  slavery,  and  demands  freedom  for 
every  slave,  but  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  remedy  of  a  mis- 
chief, letting  for  the  moment  principles  alone.  We  do  not  sym- 
pathise in  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  it  on  this 
ground.  Inconsistency,  or  compromise  of  principle,  we  see  none ; 
and  where  this  is  not  involved,  we  admit  no  necessity  for  refusing 
measures  of  practical  benefit  because  they  do  not  carry  out  our 
theory.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  benevolent  men  to  take  advantage,  whenever  they 
can  do  so  without  inconsistency,  of  all  practical  facilities  for  doing 
good.  In  the  case  before  us  there  is  actually  a  recognised  Spanish 
law,  the  application  of  which  would  set  free  every  African  newly 
imported  into  the  Spanish  territory;  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 
take  measures  to  secure  the  administration  of  that  law  ?  We  can- 
not conceive  why  such  measures  should  not  be  taken,  and  we  see 
many  reasons  why  they  should.  It  is  plain  that  a  universal  appli- 
cation of  it  would  destroy  the  Spanish  slave-trade  entirely ;  and 
Mr.  Turnbull  expresses  his  conviction,  in  which  we  confess  we 
share,  that  even  a  very  partial  application  of  it  would  so  far 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  trade  as  to  induce  its  voluntary  aban- 
donment. It  has  been  loudly  objected  that  it  could  never  be 
done,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  never  could  allow  such  a 
social  revolution  as  would  thus  be  effected ;  but  we  submit  that 
this  is  quite  away  from  the  question  at  issue.  The  point  properly 
before  us  is,  whether  Mr.  Turnbull's  plan  is  adapted  to  extinguish 
the  slave-trade.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  worth  pursuing,  although 
it  might  be  perfectly  easy;  if  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  given  up  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  assumption  of  insuperable  difficulty.  We 
decidedly  think  it  worth  the  trial,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  offi- 
cial communications  have  been  opened  on  the  subject  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  approve  it  on  the  principle  of  its  touching  the 
&\dive- market^  by  the  destruction  of  which  alone  (as  we  are  more 
and  more  convinced)  we  can  destroy  the  trade ;  there  being  little 
doubt  of  a  supply  of  slaves  from  some  quarter  so  long  as  there 
continues  to  be  a  demand.  We  approve  it  on  the  principle  of  its 
touching  the  gainfulness  of  the  trade,  which  is  the  entire  secret 
of  its  strength.  Some  other  plans  are  like  binding  Samson  with 
cords  and  withs,  or  pinning  his  hair  to  the  weaver's  beam ;  this 
may  be  compared  to  cutting  off  his  hair.  We  approve  it  as  in- 
volving no  coercion ;  it  will  induce  traders  in  men  to  give  up  their 
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infamous  traffic,  without  watchinor  for  opportunities  to  resume  it. 
It  will  be  a  trade  not  suppressed,  but  abandoned;  and  not  left, 
therefore,  under  any  artificial  pressure  on  the  removal  of  which  it 
might  revive.  We  think  the  accom))lishment  of  this  plan  would 
be  a  very  great  step  towards  the  object  which  abolitionists  have 
in  view,  and  we  hope  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  will 
pursue  it  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  vigor,  corresponding 
with  the  sincerity  and  good  feeling  for  which  we  are  happy  to  give 
him  credit  on  the  anti-slavery  question.  He  has  good  materials 
to  work  with,  and  in  our  judgment  the  achievement  is  far  from 
being  impossible.  We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Turnbull  for  the 
suggestion  of  it ;  and  congratulate  him  on  having  received  an 
official  appointment  at  Havana  (as  consul  and  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans),  by  means  of  which  he  may  advantageously 
apply  himself  to  its  realization. 

We  must  now  bestow  a  little  attention  upon  a  third  cure  for  the 
slave-trade,  which  has  been  put  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  midsummer 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review.  After  rejecting  the  pro- 
positions of  both  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  he  tells  us 
that  'the  true  remedy  '  is  to  make  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave- 
labor. 

'  The  making  free  cheaper  than  slave-labor  is  our  only  hope.  It 
will  be  slow  but  sure  ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  over  all  systems 
of  force  that  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  very  foundations  of  not  only  the 
slave-trade,  but  slavery  itself.  The  first  sample  of  free  labor  sugar 
shown  in  the  London  market,  at  the  same  price  and  quality  as  that  of 
the  Havanna  or  Brazil,  would  sound  the  knell  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  the  cure  is  sufficient,  if  it  can  be 
applied ;  and  here  we  think  its  chief  excellence  lies,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  begin  applying  it  immediately,  without  even  Lord  Clarendon's 
going  to  Madrid.' — Westminster  Review,  p.  156. 

This  is  an  odd  scheme — the  making  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave 
labor.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  this  great  object  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  free  labor  is  made  cheaper  than  slave-labor;  what 
is  to  follow  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  slaveholders  will  give  up  habits 
of  despotic  rule  and  unbridled  sensuality,  because  free  labor  is 
cheaper  than  that  of  slaves?  Alas,  people  who  have  had  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  in  this  world  have  had  many  melancholy  proofs 
to  the  contrary  of  this.  The  rights  of  a  tyrant — if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase — are  sweets  for  which  many  persons  are  willing  to 
pay  largely,  and  for  which  some  have  paid  to  their  ruin.  If 
we  want  further  proof  of  it,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  which 
is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  that  free  labor  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves.  This 
*  making  free  cheaper  than  slave  labor '  does  not  remain  to  be 
accomplished,  it  is  already  done ;  not  by  the  sagacity  of  men,  but 
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by  the  unchanging  laws  of  a  beneficent  providence.  It  was  in 
the  very  face  of  this  fact  that  British  colonial  slavery  was  so  tena- 
cious of  its  existence,  and  it  is  in  defiance  of  it  that  slavery  every- 
where still  lives.  'Jliis  writer,  however,  asserts  that  '  the  first 
'  sample  of  free  labor  sugar  shown  in  the  London  market  at  the 
'  same  price  and  quality  as  that  of  Havana  or  Brazil,  would 
'  sound  the  knell  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.'  Why,  there 
actually  is  in  the  London  market  free-labor  sugar,  at  the  same 
price  and  quality  as  that  of  Havana  and  Brazil  {we  quote  Ma- 
nilla sugar  for  an  example),  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  '  the  knell  of 
'  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.'  We  may  be  told,  no  doubt,  that 
the  first  sample  of  British  colonial  sugar  is  intended ;  on  which 
we  observe,  that,  at  however  small  a  cost  British  colonial  sugar 
may  be  grown,  it  cannot  appear  in  the  London  market  at  as  low 
a  price  as  that  of  Havana  or  Brazil.  The  bounty  prevents  this. 
It  is  the  monopoly  of  the  English  market,  not  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction, which  raises  the  price  of  British  sngars  as  compared  with 
foreign.  Take  away  the  bounty,  and  let  all  sugars  come  in  upon 
equal  terms,  and  they  will  soon,  according  to  their  qualities,  be 
quite  upon  a  par.  Yet  it  is  this  artificial  difference  of  prices,  and 
a  difference  of  prices,  not  between  free  sugar  and  slave  grown, 
but  merely  between  British  sugar  and  foreign,  that  this  writer 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  the  reviewer  has  before  him  the 
project  of  making  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave-labor;  and  let 
us  see  how  he  would  accomplish  it.  He  proposes  immigration  on 
a  larcre  scale.  Now,  immigration  may  be  viewed  under  two  as- 
pects.  It  may  be  intended,  either  to  find  more  hands  to  do  the 
same  work,  or  to  provide  new  hands  for  further  cultivation.  So 
far  as  the  former  may  be  contemplated,  it  cannot  aff"ect  the  cost 
at  which  free  labor  M'ill  ultimately  and  shortly  fix  itself.  The 
immigration  of  several  thousand  laborers  into  a  colony  might,  for 
a  moment,  render  labor  cheaper  there  than  it  is  now,  by  a  tem- 
porary augmentation  of  the  supply ;  but,  if  the  article  of  labor 
should  thus  be  reduced  below  its  general  market  price,  emigration 
Would  shortly  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  equali- 
zation. Like  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  labor  is  nothing  more  than  a 
commodity  in  the  market;  and,  whether  more  slowly  or  more 
rapidly,  it  will  certainly  so  shift  its  position  as  to  suit  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  It  will,  in  a  word,  have  its  market  price,  from 
which  no  system  of  emigration,  on  however  large  a  scale  it  may 
be  conducted,  can  permanently  or  long  displace  it.  If  any  such 
efl"ect  as  this,  therefore,  is  what  is  wanted  in  order  to  render  free 
labor  cheaper  than  slave-labor,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be 
impossible. 

So  far  as  the  second  effect  of  immigration  may  be  intended, 
namely,  the  providing  of  new  hands  for  new  work,  it  is  obvious 
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to  observe  that  it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  To  accomplish 
this  is  not  to  render  the  work  now  done  any  cheaper,  but  to  do 
more  work  at  the  same  rate ;  and,  if  that  rate  is  really  a  ruinous 
one  to  the  cultivator,  it  is  an  agj^ravation  of  the  mischief  under 
which  he  labors.  The  reviewer  states  his  belief  that  cojiious 
immiirration  '  would  create  in  our  West  India  colonies  in  a  few 
*  years  such  an  extent  of  production  that  our  planters  would  be 
'able  to  compete  with  the  slavehoUlers,'  p.  138.  Now  we  cannot 
by  any  effort  comprehend  how  their  facility  for  competini^  with 
the  slaveholders  is  to  be  increased  by  increasing  the  extent  oi  their 
production.  What  is  required  to  successful  competition  is  cheap- 
ness of  production,  not  quantity.  If  a  farmer  cannot  compete 
with  his  neiohbour  in  cultivating  ten  acres  of  land,  could  he  do 
it  any  better  by  cultivating-  a  hundred  at  the  same  cost  per  acre? 
If  the  planters  cannot  grow  a  little  sugar  at  competition  price, 
how  would  it  help  them  to  grow  ten  times  as  much  at  the  same 
rate  of  cost?  If  they  are  to  be  helped  at  all,  it  is  not  by  enlarg- 
ing the  quantity,  but  by  reducing  the  expense.  We  have  already 
shown  that  they  cannot  do  this  permanently  below  the  general 
market  price  which  labor  will  establish  for  itself;  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  they  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a  system  of  forced 
immigration.  We  will  only  add,  that  if  the  British  planters  were 
not  at  this  moment  effectually  competing  with  foreign  sugar 
growers,  and  putting  large  profits  into  their  pockets,  there  would 
not  and  could  not  be  a  cry  for  more  labor  and  extended  cultiva- 
tion. 

Before  parting  with  this  writer  we  must  advert  to  another  para- 
graph, in  which  he  lays  down  his  general  principle  of  anti-slave- 
trade  philanthropy. 

'  If  the  people  of  England  would  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
this  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade  can  only  be  handled  and  touclied 
by  a  particular  party— that,  stripped  of  the  slave-trade  treaties,  mixed 
commission  courts,  and  official  cant,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
principle  of  doing  good  to  the  Africans — they  would  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  any  measures  which  do  not  advance  this  one  principle 
must  be  wrong;  and  {Mr.  Buxton  having  clearly  proved  that  those  at 
present  in  use  materially  increase  the  cruelty  of  the  trade,  without  di- 
minishing its  extent)  they  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  adopt 
no  new  measures  suggested  by  the  very  parties  whose  former  measures 
have  so  signally  failed,  without  the  fullest  investigation  of  their  princi- 
ple and  tendency.' — p.  138. 

The  rebuke  to  the  people  of  England  and  the  abolitionists 
which  this  passage  contains  may  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
If  the  people  of  England  may  not  trust  8ir  Fowell  Buxton,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  can  place  at  least  as  little  confidence  in  the 
Westminster  reviewer.     But  a  word  for  this  writer's  philosophy. 
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He  tells  us  that,  stripped  of  all  cant,  tlie  effort  to  extinguish  the 
slave-trade  'resolves  itself  into  the  simple  principle  of  doing  good 
to  the  Africans.'  We  think  this  altoi^fether  fallacious.  The 
spring  of  the  slave-trade  is  the  cupidity  of'the  slave  trader.  While 
he  can  buy  a  man  for  four  dollars,  and  sell  him  for  four  hundred, 
he  will  persist  in  the  traffic,  do  what  you  will  for  the  Africans. 
And  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  only  real  remedy  for  the  slave- 
trade  is  the  destruction  of  the  %\?ive-markets.  Let  a  trader  who 
has  bought  a  cargo  of  men  find  that  he  cannot  sell  them,  and  he 
will  buy  no  more.  Whether  tJie  slave-markets  can  be  destroyed 
we  know  not ;  but  the  conviction  grows  on  us,  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  destruction  of  the  slave-trade,  the  entire  energy  of  abo- 
litionists should  be  directed  to  this  object. 
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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Sabiuel  Romilly,  written  by 
himself;  loith  a  selection  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his 
Sons :  in  three  volumes.  Second  edition.  London :  Murray. 
1840. 

TDROBABLY  we  ought  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  not 
-*-     having  presented  them  before  with  a  portrait  of  one  of  our 
favorite  lawyers  and  statesmen  :  an  individual  too,  who  acted  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  reform  of  our  Criminal  Law.     Few 
persons,  indeed,  have  ever  been  more  beloved  than  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly.    He  seemed  equally  born  both  for  public  life  and  retire- 
ment,— the  pride  of  the  bar  and  the  senate, — and  yet  the  charm 
of  his  domestic  circle.     Happily,  from  the   mass   of  papers  left 
behind  him,  there  are  quite  sufficient  materials  to  render  him  an 
autobiographer.     He  tells  his  own  tale  with  a  simplicity  not  the  less 
refreshing  from  its  being  exceedingly  rare.     An  intellectual  son 
of  Anak  himself,  and  mingling  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  kindred  Anakim  of  his  day,  his  Memoirs  delightfully  delineate 
the  growth  of  magnificent  talents,  called  one  after  the  other  into 
strenuous  exertion  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures.     The 
volumes  before  us  contain  two  narratives  of  his  life,  bearing  date 
respectively  in  1796  and   1813;  a  pretty  copious  parliamentary 
journal  ;  the  diary  of  a  visit  to  Paris   in    1802  ;  with   another  of 
the   events  in    1805  ;  and  one   hundred  and  twenty-five  letters. 
We  shall  rather  make  use  of  his  own  clear  colors  and  language, 
than  very  much  indulge  in  extracts ;  so  that  the  resemblance  to 
the  great  original  may  be  the  better  preserved,  both  for  his  own 
sake,  and  that  of  others. 

VOL.  VIII,  2   c 
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He  was  born  on  the  first  of  Marcli,  175*7,  from  parents  de- 
scended themselves  from  Protestant  refugees.  His  father  became 
a  respectable  jeweller  in  London,  fond  of  prints  and  pictures,  of 
^ardenin^  and  all  other  simple  tastes,  which  no  doubt  told  upon 
the  minds  of  his  children,  as  they  grew  out  of  childhood,  listening' 
to  his  constant  talking  'about  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  the 
'rewards  which  virtue  finds  in  herself;  and  from  his  lips  that  doc- 

*  trine  came,  not  as  a  dry  and  illusive  precept,  but  as  a  heartfelt 
truth,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  happiest  experience.'  A  female 
relatiiJT,  of  their  mother  lived  with  them,  and  taught  them  to  read, 
out  oi  the  Scriptures,  the  Spectator,  and  an  English  translation 
of  Teh^machus.  When  she  fell  ill,  a  maidservant,  named  Mary 
Evans,  acted  as  her  substitute,  ill-qualified  enough  for  the  culti- 
vation of   understandings,   '  but    whose   tender  and   affectionate 

*  nature,  whose  sensibility  at  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  earnest 
'  desire  to  relieve  them  to  the  extent  of  her  little  means,  could 
'  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  under  her 
'  care.'  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  felicitous  appreciation  which 
the  subject  of  this  article  ever  entertained  for  the  softer  sex. 
Their  gentle  influences  shed  a  sunshine  upon  many  fair  years  of 
his  existence  ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  draw  any  other  distinc- 
tion than  social  circumstances  might  require,  between  his  grati- 
tude towards  those  of  his  benefactresses,  who  moved  in  an  envied 
sphere,  or  that  towards  the  lowly  domestic,  who  had  attended 
him  in  early  life.  His  mother,  from  the  state  of  her  health, 
could  take  no  part  at  all  in  the  superintendence  of  her  family. 
Little  Samuel  attached  himself  forthwith,  therefore,  to  Mary 
Evans.  '  I  loved  her,'  he  says,  '  to  adoration.  I  remember, 
'when  quite  a  child,  kissing  unperceived  by  her  the  clothes  which 
'  she  wore ;  and  when  she  once  entertained  a  design  of  quitting  us 

*  and  going  to  live  with  her  own  relatives,  I  received  the  news  as 
'  that  of  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  me  ;  and  going 
'  up  into  my  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction,  I  implored  God,  upon 
'  my  knees,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity.'  Let  us  honor  the 
memory  of  his  mighty  mind  for  recording  such  recollections,  in  a 
solemn  and  private  memorial,  when  approaching  the  fortieth  year 
of  its  age  ! 

How  far  such  a  state  of  aifairs  proved  fortimate  or  otherwise  in 
the  long  run  is  another  matter.  The  boy  must  have  been  as 
aifectionate  and  winning  as  a  child  can  be :  but  the  honest  and 
kindhearted  maid  of  all  work  eschewed  philosophy,  and  subse- 
quently loved  Methodism  !  Her  charge  had  his  imagination 
alarmed  from  the  very  commencement  with  nursery  stories  of 
devils,  witches,  and  apparitions.  He  had  one  brother,  Thomas, 
and  one  sister,  Catharine.  'Jliey  seemed  to  have  listened,  and 
gasped  with  wonder  all  the  while.  Samuel,  however,  felt  some- 
thing more.     His  whole  soul  was  a  lyre  of  exquisite  conforma- 
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tion ;  and  Terror  unhappily  was  allowed  to  play  the  first  notes 
upon  it.  Their  melancholy  and  pensiveness  summoned  from  the 
"abysses  within  him  a  dread  and  awful  slradow,  which  never  alto- 
gether abandoned  his  career.  In  mature  life  he  confesses  that 
'the  gloom  to  which  1  had  from  my  childhood  been  subject,  at 
'intervals  always  oppressed  me;  and  my  happiness  was  often 
'  poisoned  by  the  reflection,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  it  must 

*  have  an  end  !'  So  again  after  a  residence  at  Bath,  he  describes 
himself  as  having  '  entertained  strong  apprehensions  that  his  dis- 
'  orders  would  terminate  in  madness.'  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
wish  that  the  Methodism  he  despised  and  unintentionally  much 
misrepresented,  liad  but  been  so  imbibed  as  to  lead  him  to  seek 
after  the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  which 

fadeth  not  away!  Here  he  would  have  found  a  counteraction  to 
the  phantom  of  his  fears.  His  powers  would  have  become  spi- 
ritualized and  exalted.  He  would  have  built  his  nest  of  glory 
upon  those  moral  altitudes;  whence  an  ej'e  of  faith  can  descry  the 
perpetual  hills,  and  the  enduring  blessedness  of  another  world. 
He  would  have  honored  his  Maker  more,  and  served  his  genera- 
tion not  less.  But  as  it  was,  poor  Mary  Evans  proved  an  inju- 
dicious, although  a  well-meaning  religious  instructress.  The 
goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  gospel,  was  lost  sight  of. 
As  young  Romilly  grew  up  and  came  of  age,  he  studied  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  with  astonishment  and  rapture.   He  '  imbibed 

*  all  his  doctrines,  adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  his  sys- 

*  tern  of  morality,  with  the  fervor  of  a  convert  to  some  new  reli- 
'  gion.'  He  seriously  inscribed  as  a  motto,  at  this  time,  over  the 
title-page  of  the  Emile,  Malo  cum  Platone  errare,  quam  cum  aliis 
vera  sentire  !  Riper  and  later  reflection  no  doubt  mo^rated  the 
absurdity  of  such  hallucinations  ;  yet  to  the  last  he  recorded  his 
sentiments  touching  the  arch-monster  of  profligate  infidelity,  as 
never  being  '  so  cold  and  insensible  as  to  leave  him  able,  under 
'  any  circumstances,  to  read  his  writings  with  an  even  and  languid 
'  pulse,  and  unmoistened  eyes  !'  Alas — that  it  should  have  been 
so  :  but  the  retributive  consequence  was,  that  the  evil  genius  of 
his  nursery  returned  at  fitful  intervals;  until  at  length  amidst 
universal,  or  at  least  national  sorrow,  it  hurried  him  over  the 
precipice  of  life,  in  a  paroxysm  of  unquestionable  insanity. 

In  aggravation,  moreover,  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
magical  creations  of  fiction  or  imposture,  he  had  formed  a  practice 
when  exceedingly  young  of  perusing  the  Newgate  Calendar. 
The  prints  both  in  this  work,  and  an  enormous  martyrology, 
which  happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  filled  his  dreams  with  horrible 
executions,  murders,  and  scenes  of  blood.  Constant  apprehen- 
sions of  death  too,  as  about  to  overtake  his  father,  all  amiable  as 
they  were,  only  helped  to  inflame  sensibilities  already  diseased 
and  morbid.     The  semblance  of  filial  virtue,  as  connected  with 

2  c  2 
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this  last  mentioned  anxiety,  even  induced  him  to  cherish  rather 
than  restrain  it.     He  suffered  himself,  as  it  were,  to  get  nervous 
upon  principle,  and  '  reproached  himself  if  ever  he  felt  a  moment 
'  of  security.'     His  attendance  at  a  dull  chapel  of  the   French 
refui^ees   on   Sundays,  or  at  a  school  upon   the  weekdays,  where 
reading,   writing,    and    arithmetic,    together   with    Latin,    were 
taught,  appeared  of  slight  avail.     The   preacher  struck  him  as 
monotonous  and  sleepy  :  but  the  pedagogue  was  lively  enough. 
Of  his  profession,  indeed,  he  knew  nothing,  except  the  most  im- 
portant art  of  flogging  upon  aristocratic  principles.     The  name 
in  which  he  rejoiced  was  not  less  euphonous  than  it  was  appro- 
priate,— being   no    other    than    Flack !      He   scourged    witliout 
mercy  the  sons   of  all   the  barbers,  bakers,  and  butchers  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  more  especially   after  the  torments  of  an  ever 
returning  rheumatism  had  occasioned  him  a  sleepless  night.     But 
the  children  of  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  thought  genteel^  and  re- 
puted to  be  rich,  found  marvellous   favor  in  his  eyes.     Samuel 
Romilly  and  his  brother  kept  their  skins  scathless,  do  whatever 
they  might  whilst  in  the  bosom  of  the  former,  such  shameless 
partiality  served  to  engender  and  confirm   an  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression and  injustice,  which  never  afterwards  diminished.    Their 
father,  however,  perhaps  seeing  that  they  scarcely  acquired  any- 
thing at  school,  established  it  as  a  rule  at  home,  '  that  French 
'  should  be  spoken  in  the  family  on  a  Sunday  ;'  and  so  Samuel 
learned  French  :  and  the  same  worthy  parent  being  particularly 
desirous  that  he  should  acquire  Latin,  that  he  might  distinguish 
himself  in  the  law,  he  therefore  went  to  work  at  sixteen,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  an  instructor  named  Paterson,  engaged  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  he  made  respectable  proficiency  in  that  language  also. 
For  some  interval,  it  had  nevertheless  been  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  lad  should  be  articled  to  an  attorney,  or  inducted  into 
the  counting-house  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  and  Company.   Those 
gentlemen    were   family   connexions  on   the  paternal  side  ;  and 
golden  prospects  appeared  to  open  at  one  time  in  that  direction. 
Mighty  and  suitable  preparations  were  accordingly  plunged  into, 
that  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  not  roll  towards  him  in  vain.     '  It 
'  was  resolved  that  I  should  learn  the  art  or  science  (1  know  not 
'  which  it  should  be  called)  of  keeping  merchants'  accounts.     A 
'  master  was  provided  for   me.     1   was  equipped  with  a   set  of 
'journals,  waste  books,  bill  books,  ledgers,  and  I  know  not  what; 
'  and   I   passed  some  weeks  in   making  careful  entries  of  ideal 
'  transactions,  keeping  a  register  of  the  times  when  fictitious  bills 
'  of  exchange    would   become   due,  and   posting    up    imaginary 
'  accounts.'     More   time  would  have  been  lost  in  this  ridiculous 
employment,  had  not  his  tutorial  accountant  suddenly  decamped 
to  avoid   his  creditors ;   and   Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy.     Mobler  destinies  awaited  him  in  future;  although  still 
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for  many  years  his  path  ran  along  the  gentler  slopes  and  declivi- 
ties of  the  busy  world.  His  father  had  an  immense  business,  not 
very  well  managed.  His  gross  returns  were  £20,000  per 
annum  ;  yet  Iiis  profits  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  support  himself  in  common  comfort.  Samuel  Romilly,  there- 
fore, having  averted  his  eyes  and  thoughts  for  the  present,  as  well 
from  the  execrable  dustiness  and  dulness  of  the  only  solicitor's 
office  whose  interior  he  knew,  as  also  from  the  tripods  and 
ledgers  out  of  which  the  Fludyers  had  won  fortunes  and  baronet- 
cies, quietly  assumed  an  unobtrusive  station  behind  the  paternal 
counter. 

Here  he  enjoyed  two  inestimable  advantages,  which  a  mind 
gifted  as  his  was  knew  right  well  how  to  improve.  His  superiors 
were  kind  to  him ;  and  as  great  a  portion  of  leisure  fell  to  his 
lot,  as  can  be  good  for  any  young  man.  Hence  his  home  re- 
mained identified  with  his  sphere  of  duty;  whilst  his  greediness 
after  knowledge  developed  itself  in  every  possible  direction. 
History,  criticism,  and  poetry,  absorbed  him  by  turns.  In  re- 
spect to  the  last,  like  many  other  aspirants  after  fame,  he  soon 
grew  persuaded  that  he  had  received,  as  Forster  says,  a  diploma 
from  Apollo.  He  strung  together  tolerable  rhymes,  and  mistook 
them  for  productions  pregnant  with  Promethean  fire.  His  father, 
brother,  and  sister,  with  one  or  more  cousins,  constituted  an 
admiring  audience ;  and  the  shop  of  course  became  increasingly 
distasteful.  These  matters,  however,  gave  him  an  interest  in 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  harmless  instead  of  injurious  pur- 
suits. An  illimitable  horizon  of  science,  information,  and  genius 
enlarged  around  him.  His  mind  fed,  and  got  more  hungry  the  more 
it  did  so.  The  Roman  language,  already  acquired,  was  now  cul- 
tivated.    Before  reaching  the  verge  of  manhood,  he  had  '  read 

*  every  prose  writer  of  the  ages  of  pure  Latinity,  except  those 

*  treating  of  technical  subjects  merely,  such  as  Varro,  Columella, 
'and  Celsus.'  He  had  thrice  perused  the  whole  of  Livy,  Sallust, 
and  I'acitus  ;  all  Cicero  with  very  inconsiderable  exceptions  ;  be- 
sides going  through  Csesar,  Terence,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal,  again  and  again.  Greek  he  attempted,  but  with  no 
success.  Travels  without  end  contributed  to  his  general  and 
geographical  stores.  He  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  given  by  Martin,  Ferguson,  and  Walker  ;  as 
well  as  those  on  painting,  architecture,  and  anatomy,  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  A  rich  relation  of  Mrs.  Romilly  just  then  died, 
bequeathing  her  husband  a  handsome  fortune,  and  her  three 
children  from  £7000  to  £9000  amongst  them.  This  wealth 
proved  well  bestowed;  since  it  brought  virtuous  independence, 
and  contented  happiness  upon  its  wings.  Samuel  had  for  his 
own  individual  share  at  first  £2000,  and  afterwards  £700  or  £800 
more.     The  grateful  apostrophe  into  which  he  breaks  out  in  his 
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secret  memorandum  reflects  credit  upon  so  young  a  person,  as  far 
we  mean  as  his  human  benefactor  was  concerned.     '  Blessed  be 

*  his  memory,'  he  writes,  'for  this  kindness.     But  for  these  lega- 

*  cies,  the  portion  of  my  life  which  is  already  past  must  have  been 
'spent  in  a  manner  the  most  irksome  and  painful,  and  my  present 

*  condition  would  probably  have  been  wretched  and  desperate.  I 
'  should  have  engaged  in  business ;  I  should  probably  have  failed 
'  of  success  in  it ;  and  I  should  at  this  moment  have  been  without 
'  fortune,  without  credit,  and  without  the  means  of  acquiring 
'  either ;  and  what  would  have  been  most  painful  to  me,  my 
'  nearest  relations  would  have  been  without  resources.'  His 
father  soon  removed  into  a  house  at  Marylebone,  where  he  had 
before  lived  in  lodgings  when  it  was  a  village  in  the  country ;  but 
by  the  increase  of  buildings  it  had  now  ceased  to  be  such,  and 
was  merely  the  outskirts  of  London. 

The  successful  barrister  full  often  looked  back  in  after  life  to 
many  happy  hours  spent  in  High  Street ;  where,  although  the 
paternal  mansion  was  in  appearance  low  and  narrow,  with  its  two 
small  windows  on  a  floor,  and  the  '  little  square  piece  of  ground 
'  behind  it  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  garden,'  yet  nevertheless 
peace  and  satisfaction  reigned  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  withhold  the  following  exquisite  domestic  picture, 
since  it  afi'ectiiigly  unveils  the  cunabula  rerum  in  a  united 
English  family. 

'  Those  who  had  hearts  to  feel  in  what  real  pleasure  consists  might 
have  here  found  a  lively,  youthful,  and  accomplished  society,  blest 
with  every  enjoyment  that  an  endearing  home  can  afford  ;  a  society 
united  by  a  similarity  of  tastes,  dispositions,  and  affections,  as  well  as 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  blood.  They  would  have  admired  our  lively, 
varied,  and  innocent  pleasures  ;  our  summer  rides  and  walks  in  the 
cheerfvil  country  which  was  close  to  us  ;  our  winter-evening  occupa- 
tions of  drawing,  whilst  one  of  us  read  aloud  some  interesting  book,  or 
the  eldest  of  my  cousins  played  and  sung  to  us  with  the  most  delicate 
taste  and  expression  ;  the  little  banquets  with  which  we  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  my  father's  wedding,  and  of  the  birth  of  every  member 
of  our  happy  circle  ;  and  the  dances,  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  small- 
ness  of  our  rooms,  we  were  frequently  indulged.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  days,  happily  I  may  say  the  years,  which  thus  passed  away,  with- 
out the  most  lively  emotion.  I  love  to  transport  myself  in  idea  into 
our  little  parlor  with  its  green  paper,  and  the  beautiful  prints  of  Vi- 
vares,  Bartolozzi,  and  Strange,  from  the  pictures  of  Claude,  Caracci, 
Raphael,  and  Corregio,  with  which  its  walls  were  elegantly  adorned; 
and  to  call  again  to  mind  the  familiar  and  affectionate  society  of  young 
and  old  intermixed,  which  was  gathered  round  the  fire  ;  and  even  the 
Italian  greyhound,  the  cat,  and  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect  har- 
mony, basking  before  it.  I  delight  to  see  the  door  open,  that  I  may 
recognise  the  friendly  countenances  of  the  servants,  and  above  all  of 
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the  old  nurse,  to  whom  we  were  all  endeared,  because  it  was  while  she 
attended  my  mother  that  her  health  had  so  much  improved.  But  yet, 
Avith  such  means  of  happiness,  and  in  the  midst  of  enjoyments  so  well 
suited  to  my  temper  and  disposition,  /  was  not  coinpleteh/  hcippij. 
The  melancholy  to  which  I  had  from  my  childhood  been  subject,  at 
intervals  oppressed  me  ;  and  my  happiness  was  often  poisoned  by  the 
reritction,  that  al  some  time  or  other  it  must  end !' 

—Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  of  antiquity  shook  his  hour-<rlass, 
sharpened  his  scythe,  and  realized  these  touching  apprehensions, 
with  regard  to  many  persons  and  many  things  around  Samuel 
Romilly.  His  dislike  towards  any  retail  business  increased  daily: 
yet  the  mind  within  him  urged  him  to  awake  and  be  working; 
for  his  former  playfellows  and  numerous  acquaintances  were 
launching  their  barks  one  after  another,  as  if  to  leave  him  far 
behind.  Once  more  it  was  determined  that  he  should  enter  upon 
some  department  of  the  law ;  and  at  length  he  had  been  articled 
to  William  iMichael  Lally,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  during  his  engagement,  indeed,  with 
this  gentleman,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  his  juvenile 
acquisitions  came  to  be  made.  Mr.  Lally  possessed  a  strong 
natural  understanding,  improved  by  general  reading,  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  the  purest  integrity,  a 
very  brilliant  fancy,  and  no  ordinary  talents  for  conversation. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  for  his  young  pupil  exactly  the  part 
which  the  Swiss  pastor  at  Lausanne  did  for  Edward  Gibbon. 
All  unfounded  prejudices  against  what  is  really  useful  and 
honorable  were  judiciously  weeded  out  from  a  very  hopeful  and 
promising  soil.  An  instructor  could  hardly  have  been  selected 
more  suitable  than  Mr.  Lally.  Not  that  he  saw  at  once  what 
the  lad  consigned  to  his  care  could  really  do ;  but  various  delight- 
ful encouragements  were  afforded  to  look  upwards  rather  than 
downwards.  His  able  clerk  began  slowly  to  feel  his  own  strength; 
inwardly  and  not  unfrequently  dwelling  and  ruminating  over  a 
favorite  expression  of  Virgil, — 

'  Aliquid  jamdudum  invadere  magnum 
Mens  agitat  mihi,  nee  placida  conteuta  quiete  est !' 

Changes  had  occurred,  moreover,  at  the  French  Chapel  where 
the  family  attended,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Roget  now  succeeded;  having  come  over  from  Geneva,  and 
settled  in  England  for  that  purpose.  In  due  course  this  amiable 
and  lifted  clergyman  formed  the  warmest  friendship  with  young 
Samuel  Romilly,  and  finally  married  his  sister.  He  too  dis- 
cerned  the  vast  mental  powers  of  his  companion,  and  exercised 
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from  first  to  last  considerable  influence  over  him.  Lally  dissuaded 
him  from  dreaming  about  the  bar,  erroneously  conceiving  his  dif- 
fidence to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  success.  Roget,  on 
the  other  hand,  judged  far  more  accurately  in  this  instance,  nor 
ever  let  his  brother-in-law  rest,  until  with  the  rather  reluctant 
consent  of  various  relatives,  he  was  at  length  entered  at  Grays 
Inn,  after  having  completed  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  works  of  Thomas  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  had  read 
with  admiration  his  eulogium  upon  Daguesseau  ;  and  the  career  of 
that  illustrious  magistrate  excited  to  a  very  great  degree  his  ardor 
and  ambition.  He  had  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Spranger,  a 
chancery  draftsman,  through  the  advice  of  his  recent  master ;  nor 
was  there  any  reason  for  repentance  with  regard  to  his  choice. 
Mr.  Spranger  smoothed  away  many  difficulties ;  throwing  an  in- 
terest even  into  those  technical  preliminaries  indispensable  to 
subsequent  progress.  Romilly  passed  all  his  mornings,  and  most 
of  his  evenings,  in  a  very  large  library.  Commonplace 
books  enabled  him  to  study  legal  reports  with  immense 
advantage.  He  also  attended  both  houses  of  parliament  on 
various  occasions;  neither  neglecting  any  opportunity  that  of- 
fered for  improving  his  elocution,  nor  failing  to  cultivate  the 
severest  principles  of  classical  taste  upon  a  plan  suggested  by 
Quinctilian.  The  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  were  blending 
themselves  with  those  of  the  lawyer :  whilst  genius  of  the  highest 
and  most  philosophical  order  presided  over  the  union,  and  blessed 
it  with  its  happiest  auspices.  He  used  to  recite  in  ab- 
stracted thought  any  speeches  or  arguments  he  might  have  lately 
heard  ;  answering  them  according  to  his  own  views  of  afl^airs  as 
he  passed  through  crowded  streets  ;  or  polishing  away  what  he 
deemed  the  roughnesses  of  his  style  whenever  riding  on  horseback 
for  needful  exercise  into  the  adjacent  country.  His  health,  which 
had  never  been  strong,  began  to  fail  rapidly. 

An  alarming  illness,  attacking  M.  Roget  about  this  period, 
augmented  his  cares.  Change  of  air,  the  waters  of  Bath,  total 
suspension  of  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  recommended  courses 
of  medicine,  appeared  for  months  to  produce  very  little  beneficial 
eff'ect.  His  nights  were  sleepless;  his  days  restless  and  agitated; 
nor  could  the  slightest  exertions,  whether  physical  or  mental,  be 
indulged  in,  without  being  immediately  followed  by  fearful 
palpitations  of  the  heart.  Just  as  some  of  these  distressing  symp- 
toms began  to  subside,  the  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780, 
again  revived  them.  He  had  a  morbid  horror  of  mobs  from  his 
childhood  :  and  now  the  students  of  the  various  Inns  of  Court 
armed  and  enrolled  themselves  for  their  own  defence.  He,  there- 
fore, felt  called  upon  under  such  circumstances  to  act  as  others 
did.  For  one  whole  night  he  remained  out  in  the  open  air, 
'  ashamed  of  being  or  seeming  ill  at  the  crisis  of  danger.'  During 
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several  successive  hours  he  stood  sentinel  at  the  gateway  leading 
into   Holborn.     His  account  of  the  entire  insurrection  is  most 
interesting,  as  narrated  in  letters  to  his  brother-in-hivv  and  sister, 
obliged  to  settle  at  Geneva,  through  the  bad  liealth  of  the  former. 
The  results  of  extraordinary  fatigue  in  sultry  and  unfavorable 
weather   proved  just   what   might   have    been    expected.     The 
volunteer  was  on  the  sick  list  forthwith,  and  got  worse  than  ever. 
He  felt  so  relaxed  that  he  could  hardly  stand  upright ;  and  had 
the  continual  agitation  of  his  fibres  permitted  him  to  repose,  the 
pulsations  of  his  aorta  would  not,  which  were  visible  even  through 
his  clothes,  as  a  servant  dressed  him.     No  prospect  could  well 
seem  more  overcast  or  clouded  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  strength  at  all 
return  than  he  forthwith  acquired  the  Italian  language ;  finding 
boundless  entertainment  in  the  novelties  which  its  literature  pre- 
sented  to  him.     Happily,  however,   the    Rogets  had  left  their 
child  in  England,  whom  they  could   no   longer  suffer  to  remain 
there  ;  and  it  therefore  became  necessarv  that  an  uncle  at  least 
should  convoy  this  pledge  of  love  to  its  parents  in  a  foreign  land. 
Samuel  Romilly  started  upon  such  an  amiable,  and  yet  suitable 
piece  of  service,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1781.     Travelling  brought 
about  its   usual  effects.     He  proceeded  by  deliberate  stages  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  per  diem^  through   the    Netherlands, 
and   by  Lorraine  and  Tranche  Comte  into  Switzerland.     Every 
place  afforded   him   objects   for  investigation   and   improvement. 
Variety,   novelty,  mountain    breezes,   and    intercourse  with   the 
Rogets,  rapidly  restored  him.     They  had   hired  a  delicious  re- 
treat about  a  mile  above  Lausanne.     Six  weeks  flew  away  like  a 
dream  with  such  companions,  and  in  such  scenery.     His  window 
opened  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  stretched  out  to  its  full  extent, 
and  bounded  by  the  hoary  Alps  of  Savoy.     Hour  after  hour  he 
gazed  upon  the  waters  and  glaciers  with  rapture.     The  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  nature  braced  both  his  outward  frame  and  inner 
man  at  one  and   the   same   moment,  by  the   most  delightful  and 
salubrious  process.     In  the    Pays  de  Vaud  he  contemplated  an 
inanimate   indeed,   yet  scarcely  terrestrial   world,   as    those   will 
declare  who  have  expatiated  in  the  enjoyment  for  any  length  of 
time  of  that  unparalleled  paradise.     But  at  Geneva,  to  which  he 
now  proceeded,  he  was  permitted  to  study   man  !     That  pigmy 
republic  was  then  overflowing   with   remarkable  characters,  and 
teemino:  with  wonderful  events.     He  lived  and  unbosomed  him- 
self  with  such  individuals  as  Chauvet,  Duroveray,  Claviere,  Rey- 
baz,  and  others  like  them.   He  declares  that  the  society  of  Geneva 
had  all  the  liveliness  of  French  conversation  without  its  frivolity, 
and  the  good  sense  of  England  united  to  such  a  refined  literary 
taste,  as  he  could  have  before  conceived  no  idea  of.     We  regret 
however  to  add,  that  this  opinion  had  its  foundation  in  an  admira- 
tion, and  almost  an  idolatrous  one,  for  the  works  of  Voltaire  and 
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Rousseau :  vn([\  re£rard  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  just  before 
MTitten  :   '  Had    I    tlie   arrogance  to  judge  of  originals,  some  of 

*  which  I  know  but  from  transhitions,  I  should  possibly  give  to 
'some    passages    the   preference  over  the  great  masterpieces  of 

*  antiquity.  At  least  after  reading  Rousseau,  I  am  inclined  to 
'confess  that  after  all,  my  favorite  Cicero  'n'etait  q'un  avocat :' 
whilst  as  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  worst  of  his  productions,  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  '  Mon  coeur  a  beni  cent  fois  pendant  cette 

*  lecture  I'homm.e  vertueux  et  ferme  qui  ose  ainsi  instruire  les 
'  humains.'  Roget  was  as  unreasonable  as  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  only  so  much  more  painful,  as  the  garb  of  a  cler- 
gyman was  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  grave  yawning  under  his 
feet.  Romilly  brought  away  an  augmented  love  of  liberty  from 
what  he  witnessed  at  Geneva  during  his  stay,  and  from  the 
catastrophe  which  extinguished  its  glories,  shortly  after  he  had 
quitted  it. 

He  was  very  desirous  whilst  in  foreign  countries  to  inform 
himself  of  their  Criminal  Law.  and  their  modes  of  administerinof 
justice.  Switzerland  afforded  him  some  favorable  opportunities, 
more  especially  at  Geneva ;  where  also  he  conceived  a  warm 
attachment  to  M.  Dumont,  who  entered  into  these  subjects 
deeply,  and  never  relaxed  in  his  reciprocal  friendship  towards  one 
of  their  ablest  expounders.  He  paid,  moreover,  a  visit  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  and  Paris  on  his  return  home ;  having  several 
interviews  in  the  French  metropolis  with  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, as  well  as  with  the  most  celebrated  artists,  advocates,  and 
authors.  In  17S3,  he  repeated  his  excursion  to  Lausanne,  after 
having  been  called  to  the  bar  on  the  last  day  of  Easter  Term. 
Poor  Roget  had  died  of  his  disorder,  as  most  persons  must  have 
foreseen  he  would ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
bring  home  the  afflicted  widow  and  her  two  children  :  the  second 
an  infant  at  the  breast.  John  Baynes,  a  native  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  accompanied  him  ;  whose  memory  Doctor 
Parr  has  immortalized  in  one  of  his  best  Latin  epitaphs.  Through 
his  introduction  Romilly  found  access  to  the  famous  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  living  at  Passy.  The  philosopher  perhaps  derived 
nearly  as  much  pleasure  as  he  aflforded  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Romilly  remarks  in  his  narrative,  '  of  all  the  celebrated  persons 

*  whom  in  my  life  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Franklin,  both  from  his 
'appearance  and  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable. 

*  His  venerable  patriarchal  appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 

*  ner  and  language,  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at  least  the 

*  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me  with  an 
'opinion  of  him,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary-  men  that  ever 
'existed.'  Affection  for,  and  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  sister, 
however,  quicklv  drew  him  away  even  from  Passy  and  Paris; 
nor  would  it  be  aught  but  injustice  to  fail  observing,  that  in  his 
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case  the  impulses  of  the  heart  always  had  greater  sway  over  him 
than  even  the  richest  intellectual  enjoymen  s.  Hence  proceeds 
such  a  memorandum  as  the  followin<r:  'There  is  nothinor  by 
'which  1  have  through  life  more  profited  than  by  the  just  obser- 
'vations,  the  good  opinion,  and  the  sincere  and  gentle  encourage- 
'  ment  of  amiable  and  sensible  women.'  At  Geneva  a  revolution 
in  favor  of  the  aristocratical  party  had  taken  place,  through  the 
interference  of  France.  He  could  never  forget  the  burning  in- 
dignation with  which  he  looked  down  upon  a  French  regiment 
mounting  guard  under  his  hotel ;  the  noise  of  whose  military 
music  '  seemed  as  it  were  to  insult  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
'  republic'  The  features  of  his  mental  physiognomy  were  now 
rapidly  forming  into  a  fresh  but  magnificent  manhood.  The 
AbbeRavnal  had  interested  him  by  the  publication  of  his  Philo- 
sophical History  of  the  Indies:  but  when,  with  kindled  sentiments 
against  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  he  paid  his 
respects  to  the  author,  a  cold  reception  sadly  disappointed  his 
expectations,  which  might  have  served  to  illustrate  the  difference 
1  etween  artificial  sentimentalism  in  the  closet,  and  genuine  prac- 
tical philanthropy  emanating  from  evangelical  principles. 

The  earliest  circuit  he  went  upon  was  the  midland,  in  the 
spring  of  17S4.  His  father  died  in  the  August  of  that  year, 
much  lamented  by  his  affectionate  children,  and  leaving  far  less 
wealth  behind  than  common  people  had  anticipated.  Our  recent 
losses  in  the  American  war  had  occasioned  commercial  pressure 
from  which  few  escaped.  It  now  became  necessary  that  the  young 
barrister  should  keep  a  servant  to  receive  briefs  at  chambers,  ;tnd 
attend  his  master  on  his  circuit.  The  choice  made  of  one  proved 
not  a  little  singular.  'Mary  Evans,'  observes  our  autobiographer, 
'  had  become  strongly  infected  icitli  imthodism,  and  had  married 
'  a  pious  journeyman  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Bickers,  as  fer- 
'  vent  a  ^lethodist  as  herself.'  This  poor  man  beginning  to  _- 1 ow 
infirm  could  no  longer  work  at  his  trade ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Romilly,  to  keep  his  old  favorite  domestic  from  starving,  most 
benevoieutlv  hired  her  luK»band  both  as  clerk  and  valet,  ^^'e  all 
know  what  the  force  of  ridicule  will  do  ;  particularly  when  the 
ground  for  it  is  undeniable  and  palpable.  The  puritanical  appear- 
ance of  Bickers  standing  behind  his  master  at  dinner,  obtained 
for  him  from  the  younger  lawyers  a  nickname  of  '  the  Quaker.' 
Mr.  Romilly  endured  a  martyrdom  in  bearing  such  jokes,  and 
many  more,  for  successive  years.  There  is  an  admixture  of  mis- 
apprehension as  to  M-hat  Wesleyanism  really  consisted  in,  as  well 
as  of  deeply  humane  integrity  in  what  follows,  as  recorded  in  his 
own  words: 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  familiarity  which  existed 
a^nong  the  younc  men  who  went  the  circuit,  of  the  strong  disposition 
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to  turn  things  into  ridicule  Avliich  prevailed,  and  how  very  formidahle 
that  ridicule  was.  To  all  his  defects  Bickers  added  that  of  sometimes 
getting  drunk;  and  he  has  often  made  me  pass  very  unpleasant  hours, 
under  the  apprehension,  that  half  elevated  with  liquor,  and  half  in- 
spired with  the  spirit  of  Methodism  which  possessed  him^  he  would 
say  or  do  something,  which  would  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  whole  circuit.  All  this  however  I  submitted  to  from  the 
motives  alre.idy  mentioned ;  and  in  spite  of  his  increasing  defects  and 
infirmities,  and  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  hours  which  he  made 
me  pass,  he  continued  my  servant  to  the  day  of  his  death  (a  period  I 
think  of  about  seven  years),  though  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  take  a 
temporary  servant  to  attend  me  on  the  circuits.  With  all  his  defects 
he  had  some  excellent  qualities.  He  knew  that  it  could  not  be  for 
the  services  he  rendered  me  that  I  continued  him  in  my  service, 
and  he  was  all  gratitude  for  my  kindness.  In  every  way  that  Avas 
possible  for  him  he  showed  his  zeal  and  his  attachment  to  me  ;  nor 
shall  I  soon  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he  once  ventured  to 
offer  me  his  advice  upon  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment.  I  had  sometimes  employed  him  to  copy  papers,  Avhich 
I  had  amused  myself  with  writing  upon  abuses  existing  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms.  He  had 
seen  with  great  regret  the  little  progress  I  had  made  in  my  profession, 
and  particularly  upon  the  circuit,  and  had  observed  those  whom  he 
thought  much  my  inferiors  in  talents  far  before  me  in  business ;  and 
putting  these  matters  together  in  his  head,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  what  had  long  puzzled  him. 
The  business  of  a  barrister  depends  on  the  good  opinion  of  attorneys ; 
and  attorneys  never  could  think  well  of  any  man,  who  was  troubling 
himself  about  reforming  abuses,  when  he  ought  to  be  profiting  by 
them.  All  this  he  one  day  took  the  liberty  of  representing  to  me  with 
very  great  humility.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  his  apprehensions,  and 
told  him  that  what  I  wrote  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  me  ;  but 
this  no  doubt  did  not  satisfy  him.' — vol.  i.  pp.  77^  78. 

We  have  extracted  with  pleasure  this  passage  entire,  as  con- 
veying to  our  minds  the  most  exact  idea  in  embryo  of  what 
Romilly  afterwards  demonstrated  himself  to  be,  before  the  judges 
and  senates  of  the  land.  We  have  here  the  same  benevolent 
wishes  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures,  however  humble, — the  same 
intense  gratitude  for  benefits  or  services  formerly  conferred, — the 
same  sensibility  to  ridicule  held  in  check  by  the  sternest  love  of 
justice, — the  same  uprightness  of  mere  moral  principle  considered 
as  apart  from  genuine  religious  experience, — the  same  abhorrence 
of  abuses,  and  more  especially  those  connected  with  the  criminal 
law, — and  the  same  magnanimity,  modesty,  and  consideration  for 
others,  which  afterwards  distinguished  him  when  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  realizing  from  it  an  income  of  from  £8000  to 
£10,000  per  annum.  He  had  secretly  resolved  within  himself, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  to  employ  all  his  talents 
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and  influence,  whatever  tliey  might  be,  for  the  public  good.     Of 
divine  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  he  knew  nothing ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  shoukl  be  attributed  his  friend>5hip  for  such  an  indi- 
vidual as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  have  been  in  person  and  mind  like  a  tiger  which  had  had  the 
small-pox  I     Tins  notorious  leader  of  the  PVench  revolution  pos- 
sessed more  than  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive  that  Romilly 
might   be  materially  useful  to  him,  as  the   sequel  proved.      He 
translated  for  him  a  short  tract  which  the  Count  brought  over  to 
England,  and  published  here  against  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati 
recently  established  in  America ;  from  which  time  to  his  death 
correspondence  and   intercourse  grew  frequent  between   them. 
Mirabeau   helped  with  another  friend   to  introduce  Romilly  to 
Lord    Lansdowne,  who   requested  an   interview   with   him,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards  :  having  first  had  his  attention 
drawn  in  that  direction  by  an  excellent  '  Fragment  on  the  Legiti- 
'  mate  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries,'  which  Mr.  R.  had  written 
and  sent  anonymously  to  the  Constitutional  Society.   Some  years 
afterwards  his  lordship  offered  him  a  seat  in  parliament,  with  an 
assurance  that  he  was  to  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  vote  and  act  as 
he  thought  proper.     The  patriot  however  imagined,  that  at  least 
the  impress  of  a  collar   might  thus  be  put  upon   his  neck,  and 
therefore  honorably  declined  it.    Yet  it  was  at  the  request  of  this 
nobleman  that  he  now  published  his  '  Observations  on  Madan's 
'Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice ;'  nor  when    upon    the   circuit, 
did  the  failure  of  his  pamphlet  in  its  circulation  at  all  deter  him 
from  occupying  his  leisure  hours  in  pursuing  his  favorite  study  of 
criminal  law.    He  attended  the  crown  courts  as  often  as  possible ; 
noting  down   carefully  the  most  remarkable   points   that  might 
happen  to  be  raised  there  ;  as  well  as  the  effects  which  the  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  the  law,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  formularies 
of  process  appeared  to  produce  on  the  manners  of  the  people  or 
on  judicial  administration.   He  found  it  also  advantageous  to  attend 
the  quarter  sessions  at  Warwick ;  whilst  the  increase  of  his  busi- 
ness in   town  grew  to  be  regular  and  considerable.     His  third 
visit  to  France  occurred  in  1788,  with  Dumontfor  his  companion. 
They  travelled   through  Normandy,  and  reached  Paris,  amidst 
those  months  of  intense  agitation  which  preceded  the  meeting  of 
the  states  general  in  the  ensuing  year.      Rochefoucauld,  Males- 
herbes,  Lafayette,   Chamfort,  Jefferson,  Etienne  de  St.    Pierre, 
and  above  all  Mirabeau,  invited  him  successively  to  their  various 
circles.      He  left  such  scenes  with  regret,  gathered  from  them  all 
the  instruction  possible,  and  returned  to  his  less  exciting  duties 
at  the  bar  very  early  in  October. 

The  Count  de  Sarslield  had  requested  him  to  transmit  for 
the  use  of  French  senators  some  book  embodying  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.     There  being  no  such 
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sensible  work  in  existence,  Samuel  Romilly  immediately  drew 
one  up  ;  which  Mirabeau  translated  and  published,  although  in 
vain.  The  national  assembly  imagined  itself  far  too  wise  to  need 
any  such  directory ;  preferring  clamor,  confusion,  gesticulation, 
and  grimace,  to  whatever  might  approach  the  dulness  of  decorum. 
Dupont  assured  him  that  it  was  once  pleasantly  proposed,  by  one 
of  the  members,  that  never  more  than  four  orators  should  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  at  once  !  No  one  nevertheless  indulged  in  more 
sanguine  expectations,  that  the  crisis  of  European  regeneration 
had  arrived,  than  Romill3\  He  gave  the  world  a  brief  treatise 
on  the. subject  under  the  title  of  'Thoughts  on  the  probable  In- 
'  fluence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Great  Britain.'  He  set 
out  for  Versailles  as  soon  as  he  could  be  released  from  the  circuit, 
reaching  the  vortex  of  that  political  volcano  just  after  the  decrees 
of  the  4th  of  August  had  been  passed,  abolishing  tithes  and  feu- 
dalities in  the  course  of  a  single  evening.  His  bright  hopes  when 
at  a  distance  experienced  some  shadows  now  that  he  was  on  the 
spot.  What  struck  him  as  most  remarkable  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  people  was  the  inordinate  desire  every  body  had  to  act  a 
grand  part,  and  the  jealousy  which  in  consequence  of  this  was 
entertained  toward  those  who  were  really  eminent.  Paris  had  be- 
come a  metropolis  of  fools ;  for  every  one  waxed  wiser  than  all  other 
persons  beside,  at  least  in  his  own  eyes  !  From  such  causes  the 
results  could  be  easily  predicted  by  those  whose  heads  were  not 
seized  with  vertigo  amidst  a  nation  of  monkej'^s  and  infidels;  each 
and  all  stroking  their  self-importance,  and  chattering  unutterable 
absurdities  under  the  names  of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Some 
allowances,  however,  should  be  made  for  their  having  been  en- 
slaved for  ages  to  a  despotic  monarchy,  a  polluted  aristocracy, 
and  a  superstitious,  bigoted,  unprincipled  church  establishment, 
which  were  swept  away  in  burst  after  burst  of  emancipated  popu- 
lar power.  The  earlier  stages  of  political  existence,  under  the 
drcnmstances  which  France  was  then  in,  could  be  by  possibility 
nothing  less  than  alternations  of  despondency  and  phrenzy. 
There  stood  forth  no  middle  class  with  its  religious  habits  of 
thought  and  practice,  or  its  sober  notions  of  order  and  obedience 
to  law,  to  sustain  the  centre  of  the  social  edifice  by  its  immensity, 
and  moderate  the  madness  of  its  extremities  on  either  side.  iSir. 
Romilly  must  have  seen  this  in  ten  thousand  different  degrees  ; 
whilst  no  doubt  he  deeply  sighed  as  he  saw  it.  He  looked  about 
for  common  sense, — but  common  selfishness  came  in  its  stead, 
making  use  of  as  many  counterfeit  pretences  and  high  sounding 
hypocritical  appellations,  as  if  Satan  himself  had  been  distributing 
stars,  ribands,  titles,  and  virtues  (under  the  aspect  of  an  angel 
of  light),  from  his  infernal  fountain  of  honors  !  Not  that  the 
far-famed  Reflections  of  Edmund  Burke  could  mislead  him  to 
suppose  that  the  opposite  to  what  is  wrong  must  of  necessity  be 
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what  is  right.  His  estimate  of  that  excellent  and  eminent  indi- 
vidual was  most  critically  correct ;  nor  less  so  was  his  a])preciation 
of  that  literary  performance  which  for  a  time  intoxicated  these 
kino-doms.  '  It  is  astonishing-,'  he  observes  to  a  correspondent, 
'  how  Burke's  book  is  fallen  ;  though  the  tenth  edition  is  now 
'  publishing,  its  warmest  admirers  at  its  first  appearance  begin  to 

*  be  ashamed  of  their  admiration.'  He  thought  Burke  more  a 
poet  than  an  orator ;  who,  when  he  had  once  got  hold  of  a  beau- 
tiful image,  forgot  that  its  only  genuine  use  is  to  illustrate:  the 
ornament  usurped  in  his  compositions  the  place  of  the  subject ; 
whilst  rhetoric  and  decorated  fiy-ures  absorbed  art^u mentation. 
The  French  nation  seemed  acting  upon  a  somewhat  similar  sys- 
tem ;  for  when  llomilly  was  again  at  Paris  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  discovered  that  words  and  phrases  passed  current  for 
realities.  Buonaparte,  a  consul,  trampled  upon  millions  at  every 
turn;  but  for  their  consolation,  the  names  of  Liberty  and  Equality 
were  inscribed  on  streets,  churches,  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces, 
in  characters  professing  to  be  indelible. 

Meanwhile,  when  at  home,  enormous  practice  poured  into  his 

chambers.     He  was  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  when 

he  married   Anne,   eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Garbett,  Esq.,  of 

Knill   Court,    Herefordshire,  on   the  3rd   of  January,  1793.     It 

proved  as  happy  a  union  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.     He 

had  first  seen  this  lady  at  Bowood  ;  with  regard  to  which  we  have 

these  pensive  remarks  in  a  letter  written  more  than  five  years  and 

a  half  afterwards :   '  I  now  always  visit  at  Lord  Lansdowne's  with 

'  fresh  pleasure,  as  it  was  there  I  first  saw  my  dear  Anne,  and 

'  every  spot  of  that  delightful  abode  brings  to  my  recollection 

scenes  which  were  only  an  earnest  of  that   unmixed  felicitv, 

which  I  have  ever  since  enjoyed.     But  I  say  too  much,  when  I 

call  it  quite  unmixed;  for  though  I  cannot  consider  the  irksome 

and  laljorious  duties  of  my  profession  as  a  real  interruption  of 

'  my  happiness,  yet  it  is  in  truth  interrupted  by  the  reflection  that 

in  this  life  everything  is  subject  to  change ;  and  that  our  con- 

dition  can  hardly  change  but  for  the  worse!'  Oh,  that  the  gospel 

of  Christ  had  but  been  permitted  to  supersede  the  vile  confessions  of 

Rousseau  ;  on  which  he  seems  to  have  fed,  even  after  his  own  eyes 

had  witnessed  their  natural  results  in  the  tragical  scenes  of  the 

reign  of  terror.      It  M'as  reported,  he  says,  of  Fouche,  that   'he 

'  used  at  one  time  to  wear  in   his  hat  the  ear  of  an  aristocrat, 

*  after  the  manner  of  a  national  cockade  ! '  What  had  the  spirit 
of  llomilly  to  do  with  these  wretches,  but  to  execrate  their 
crimes  ?  No  contrast,  as  to  mere  natural  character,  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  tone  of  his  mind,  full  to  overflowing  with  all 
domestic  and  philanthropic  affections;  whenever  it  is  compared 
with  the  false  artificialities  and  sentimental  conventionalisms  of 
his  foreign  acquaintances.     Fifteen  years  after  his  nuptials  we 
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stumble  upon  this  private  memorandum :  '  It  is  in  my  domestic 
'  life  that  the  most  important  changes  have  taken  place.  My 
*  happiness  has  been  the  constant  study  of  the  most  excellent  of 
'  M'ives;  a  woman  in  whom  a  strong  understanding,  the  noblest 
'  and  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the  most  courageous  virtue 
'  are  united  to  the  warmest  affection,  and  to  the  utmost  delicacy 
'  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart :  and  all  these  intellectual  per- 
'  factions  are  graced  and  adorned  by  the  most  splendid  beauty 
'  that  human  eyes  ever  beheld.'  They  had  seven  children,  to 
whose  education  he  cheerfully  afforded  whatever  personal  super- 
intendence his  circumstances  would  admit  of:  for  with  every  term 
his  reputation  was  rising ;  so  that  it  was  only  by  severe  efforts 
he  could  even  secure  the  long  vacations  as  his  own.  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  Dugald  Stewart  began  henceforward  to  rank  high 
amongst  his  friends.  In  1805  the  Bishop  of  Durham  appointed 
him  Chancellor  to  the  County  Palatine.  His  lordship  had  never 
met  him  in  company,  nor  spoken  to  him  above  once  in  his  life  : 
but  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Romilly  for  slaughtering  cattle,  which 
would  be  attended  with  much  less  pain  to  animals  than  the  mode 
commonly  practised,  so  impressed  this  prelate  with  an  idea  of  the 
meritorious  humanity  which  could  prompt  an  equity  lawyer  over- 
whelmed with  business  to  turn  his  mind  towards  such  subjects, 
that  he  silenced  several  applications  from  the  highest  quarters,  by 
voluntarily  offering  him  the  office.  His  modest  descriptions  of 
what  he  suffered  from  the  pomp  and  parade  attendant  upon  his 
dignity  at  the  Castle  and  Bishop's  Auckland  would  give  us  plea- 
sure to  transcribe,  had  we  room  for  them.  In  a  certain  limited 
sense  he  showed  himself  indeed  a  man  Integer  vitce  scelerisque 
purus. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  now  tendered  him  a  seat  in  parliament, 
with  all  the  dazzling  prospects  of  holding  the  seals  at  some  future 
day;  could  his  upright  and  independent  spirit  have  lowered  itself 
to  royal  levels  and  courtierlike  obsequiousness.  Consulted  with 
respect  to  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales,  he  felt  compelled 
to  investigate  many  delicate  questions,  which  must  have  been 
odious  to  his  tastes  and  predilections.  As  a  virtuous  lady,  or 
rather  as  one  that  ought  to  have  been  virtuous,  it  is  clear  from  his 
diary,  that  she  had  perpetrated  many  minor  offences, — meriting, 
when  taken  together,  the  high  reprehension  expressed  on  the 
part  of  her  father-in-law.  Of  her  profligate  and  pusillanimous 
partner,  a  compound  of  the  parricidal  sack  at  Rome  covered  over 
with  the  varnished  skin  of  a  gentleman,  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion.  Mr.  Romilly  has  sufficiently  hinted  at  the  real  intrigue, 
which  rendered  the  politics  of  the  heir  apparent  not  less  abomi- 
nable than  his  morals.  A  new  mistress,  in  fact,  produced  that 
hostility  against  the  Catholics,  M'hen  he  became  regent,  as  well 
as  the  determination  to  support  in  power  those  very  men,  whom 
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he  had  always  considered  his  personal  enemies ;  so  puzzling  as 
both  these  problems  appeared  at  the  time.  There  are  indeed 
pictures  of  misgovernment,  and  the  general  mischiefs  of  aris- 
tocracy, unveiled  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  such  as  would  furnish 
the  genius  of  Chartism  with  materials  for  months  to  feed  upon. 
William  Pitt  having  gone  to  his  long  home,  the  Grenville 
administration  succeeded.  It  brought  Romilly  into  parliament 
for  Queenborough,  made  him  solicitor-general,  and  knighted 
him  ;  the  last  sorely  against  his  will.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee  for  impeaching  Lord  Melville. 
The  cruel  punishments  in  the  army  and  navy  would  have  van- 
ished before  his  honest  denunciations,  had  not  Lord  Grey,  agree- 
ing with  him  in  opinion,  considered  it  dangerous,  or  at  least 
inexpedient  to  interfere  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  noble 
exertions  of  Wllberforce  he  proved  more  successful.  His  speeches 
against  the  infamous  slave-trade  raised  his  fame  in  the  house,  and 
through  the  nation.  The  iniquities  of  lotteries  as  sources  of 
revenue  were  pointed  out  by  him  to  Lord  Henry  Petty;  nor 
quite  altogether  in  vain.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  and  an  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  evidence,  received  his  enlightened  and 
unflinching  support.  With  regard  to  the  royal  power  being 
sufficient  to  legislate  for  conquered  colonies  he  differed  from  his 
learned  colleague  Sir  Arthur  Pigott.  Amendments  as  to  bank- 
ruptcies, bills  to  make  freehold  estates  assets  to  pay  simple  con- 
tract debts,  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  abolition  of  injurious 
parliamentary  privileges,  modifications  of  imprisonments  for  debt, 
and  measures  to  prevent  the  crown  from  granting  offices  in  rever- 
sion, were  all  amongst  his  favorite  subjects.  But  above  all,  and 
more  especially  when  the  Whigs  had  given  way  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  for  Hor- 
sham, and  afterwards  for  Wareham,  his  best  abilities  were  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code.  His  first  attempts  were 
two  ;  namely,  to  invest  criminal  courts  with  a  power  of  making 
compensation  out  of  the  county  rates,  to  persons  accused  of  felo- 
jiies,  &c.,  acquitted,  for  their  expenses,  loss  of  time,  and  previous 
imprisonment ;  and,  secondly,  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
legislature  respecting  what  should  in  future  constitute  capital 
offences.  It  is  not  our  intention  even  to  sketch  in  the  briefest 
manner  any  outline  of  his  unwearied  labours.  But  in  glancing 
at  one  or  two  points,  the  stupid  dread  of  innovation,  and  the 
combined  malice  of  mitres  and  coronets,  can  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce some  impression.  In  February,  1810,  he  moved  for,  and 
obtained  leave  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  three  bills 
for  repealing  certain  acts  punishing  with  death  private  stealing 
in  a  shop  to  the  extent  of  five  shillings,  also  thefts  in  dwelling- 
houses  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  or  larcenies  to  the  same 
amount  on  board  vessels  in  navigable  rivers.  As  Sir  Samuel 
VOL.  VIII.  2    D 
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Romilly  well  observed,  the  increased  price  of  articles  really 
cheapened  the  value  of  human  life.  His  harangue  was  a  noble 
one,  producing  immense  effect  in  parliament,  where  it  was  deli- 
vered, as  well  as  out  of  it,  when  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Observations   on   the   Criminal  Law,   as   it  relates   to    capital 

*  punishments,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered.' 

Never  before  nor  since  could  there  have  been  a  greater  shock 
communicated  to  the  nerves  and  sensibilities  of  princes,  peers, 
and  prelates.  The  report  of  a  fowling-piece  or  blunderbuss  in  a 
rookery  was  all  calmness  and  serenity  compared  with  it.  Minis- 
ters poured  forth  vapid  declamations  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  danger  of  touching  what  is  old.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  principle  of  upholding  antiquated  abuses  seems 
always  impersonated  under  official  costume.  And  so  when  the 
measure  for  repealing  the  shoplifting  act  at  length  wormed  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one  to  eleven ;  no  less  than  seven  bishops  recording  tlieir 
suffrages,  and  that  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  '  transporta- 
'  tion  for  life  is  not  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment  for  pilfering 

*  what  is  worth  only  five  shillings;  and  that  nothing  but  the  blood 

*  of  the  offender  can  afford  an  adequate  atonement  for  such  a 
'  transgression.'  Even  Lord  EUenborough  charged  the  author 
of  this  benevolent  effort  as  holding  intentions  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  law  and  society !  It  will  never  be  known  until  the 
great  consummation  of  all  things,  how  many  inward  wounds  have 
been  inflicted  upon  upright  minds  by  sneers  and  insinuations; 
nor  how  hard  and  heartless  the  uphill  labor  is  of  effecting  the 
smallest  degree  of  legislative  improvement,  when  prejudices  are 
assailed  amidst  the  frowns  of  a  conservative  sovereign,  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  jealous  and  self-interested  nobility,  and  the  anathemas 
of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Romilly  and  Mackintosh,  with  a 
handful  of  fellow-workers  in  the  same  task,  might  have  cheered 
themselves  and  each  other,  with  glancing  forward  occasionally 
towards  a  posterity  certain  of  rendering  them  due  justice  :  but 
meanwhile  their  posthumous  rewards  were  generally  to  be  sown 
in  present  disappointment ;  and  the  task  of  pressing  through' 
some  single  measure,  or  set  of  measures,  had  to  be  re-commenced 
again  and  again,  just  when  success  seemed  on  the  very  point  of 
being  attained.  Five  bills,  analagous  to  those  already  mentioned, 
were  carried  in  the  Commons,  in  April,  1811 :  and  on  that  occa- 
sion, Whitbread  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  their  calumniated  and 
indefatigable  proposer.  He  concluded  indeed  with  what  may 
appear  an  exception  to  our  last  statement :  '  The  public  opinion 
'  respecting  them  might  be  seen  frorii  the  rise  of  his  honorable 
'  and  learned  friend  even  from  the  high  eminence  on  which  he  had 
'  formerly  stood  in  public  estimation.     His  finding  time  from  his 

*  severe  avocations  to  pursue  this  excellent  and  beneficial  plan, 
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*  after  all  the  political  feuds  of  this  day  were  forgotten,  would 

*  transmit  his  name  with  honor  to  future  generations,  as  the 
'  benefactor  of  his  country.  Some  men  by  their  virtuous  exer- 
'  tions,  acquired  fame  after  their  death;  but  of  his  honorable  and 
'  learned  friend,  his  country  might  in  his  lifetime  say  Presenti 
^  tibi  larginiur  hoHores ! ^  His  country  perhaps  might  say  this; 
but  its  rulers  deemed  them  fools,  and  openly  called  them  such, 
that  said  so. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  however,  guaged  with  curious  accuracy 
the  governments  under  which  he  flourished.  That  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  for  instance,  experienced  from  him  the  cool  yet  silent 
contempt,  which  it  so  justly  deserved ;  and  which  indeed  all  par- 
ties seem  to  have  combined  in  expressing  towards  it.  We  were 
really  almost  relieved  to  perceiv^e  that  1840  had  been  anticipated, 
although  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  in  1802.  The 
smallness  too  of  ministerial  majorities  occurred  on  many  more 
important  occasions,  than  persons  generally  suppose,  whose  read- 
ing has  not  led  them  much  into  the  political  debates  from  1800  to 
1815.  Both  Church  and  State  were  also  not  a  little  given  to 
cleave  to  corruption,  until  public  indignation  fairly  wrenched  it 
out  of  their  hands ;  after  which,  they  would  meekly  assume  to 
themselves  the  entire  credit  of  sundry  popular  alterations.  Many 
notable  examples  demonstrate  how  largely  they  draw  upon  popu- 
lar ignorance,  and  individual  habits  of  self-forgetfulness.  The 
honest  Chancellor  of  Durham  happened  to  be  fulfilling  his  judi- 
cial duties  in  the  County  Palatine,  when  the  Jubilee  in  1809 
engendered  about  as  many  lying  sermons  as  there  are  parish 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  England.  He  felt  obliged  to  listen  to 
one  of  these  in  his  own  Minster;  and  has  recorded  his  indiofna- 
tion  accordingly.  With  ready  and  penetrating  analysis  his  diaries 
lay  open  the  sources  of  general  discontent,  and  the  necessity 
there  existed  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  sale  of  seats  was 
most  shameless ;  yet  he  preferred  purchasing  himself  both  Hor- 
sham and  Wareham,  to  the  being  nominated  as  a  gratuitous  favor 
by  any  private  individual  whatsoever;  that  is,  until  Mr.  Curwen's 
bill  had  rendered  the  practice  of  pecuniary  compensation  illegal. 
As  however  he  had  become  more  known,  the  Whigs  of  Bristol, 
or  at  least  a  section  of  them,  invited  him  down  thither  to  the 
celebrated  election  of  1812.  There  seemed  at  one  time  a  fair 
prospect  of  his  being  returned;  until  after  a  series  of  backstair 
manoeuvres,  twb  of  the  other  candidates  coalesced,  and  thus  drove 
their  magnanimous  opponent  from  the  field.  The  effects  of  his 
valedictory  address  are  remembered  to  the  present  moment.  He 
had  beyond  a  doubt  much  to  complain  of:  but  in  refusing  for 
that  very  reason  to  utter  a  word  of  complaint,  he  bowled  that 
great  city  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  The  Bristolians,  it  must  be 
admitted,  have  not  shone  in  politics,  as  they  have  in  charitable 
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institutions.  They  boast,  it  is  true,  of  having  selected,  on  a 
single  occasion,  Edmund  Burke  for  their  representative;  and  the 
world,  we  believe,  will  never  hear  the  end  of  this  solitary  instance 
of  good  conduct.  Yet  they  would  do  well,  we  think,  to  remem- 
ber that  after  all  it  was  but  acting  right  once  ;  about  as  often  as 
asses  have  rebuked  prophets,  or  ravens  brought  bread  and  flesh 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening  !  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  in  fact,  withdrew  as  nominally  defeated,  but  really 
covered  with  laurels !  He  had  now  reluctantly  overruled  his 
objections  to  private  nomination ;  and  so  took  his  seat  for  the 
borough  of  ArundeL  His  patron,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  required 
no  stipulations,  except  that  he  should  favor  him  with  his  company 
to  dinner,  not  less  often  than  twice  or  so  in  a  twelvemonth. 

He  had  hired  a  charming  house  called  Tanhurst,  most  de- 
lightfully situated  upon  Leith  Hill  in  Surrey,  as  a  retreat  to 
which  he  might  escape  in  an  evening  from  chambers  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Here  he  renewed  his  committal  of  various 
reminiscences  to  paper ;  of  which  retrospections,  the  four  letters 
written  to  C.  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  These  constitute 
just  so  many  addresses  to  himself,  evidently  drawn  up  with  no 
view  to  publication,  but  merely  thinkings  aloud  thrown  together 
in  the  shape  of  epistolary  memoranda,  lest  the  agitations  of  future 
years  should  scatter  them,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves,  from  his 
loaded  memory.  The  first  was  composed  in  1801 ;  in  which  he 
reminds  himself  of  a  conversation  held  with  his  departed  friend 
Roget,  when  they  were  at  Lausanne  some  years  before.  The 
following  passage  may  perhaps  remind  us  of  one  in  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Gibbon  ;  but  it  is  excessively  beautiful. 

'  We  were  walking  together  on  that  fine  elevated  terrace,  which 
commands  one  of  the  noblest  views  that  the  earth  affords,  where  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  is  spread  out  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  with  the 
Alps  rising  behind  it  in  wild  and  stupendous  masses.  It  was  a  clear 
serene  night  of  autumn  ;  there  was  no  moon,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
cloud  ;  and  on  every  side  the  sky  was  resplendent  with  stars.  The 
faint  twilight  was  just  sufficient  to  show  the  outhne  of  the  sublime 
scene  before  us,  and  to  leave  it  to  imagination,  or  to  memory,  to  finish 
the  picture.  We  had  been  discoursing  on  literary  subjects  :  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ancient  orators  was  one  of  our  topics  ;  insensibly  the  con- 
versation passed  to  your  profession,  and  from  your  profession  to  your- 
self. You  seemed  unconscious  of  the  powers  which  Roget  thought 
you  possessed.  I  remember  his  telling  you  that  he  was  quite  confident 
of  your  success.  The  time,  the  scenery  about  us,  the  awful  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  ideas  which  the  former  part  of  the  conversation  had 
set  afloat  in  his  mind,  gave  him  an  unusual  degree  of  animation.  With 
a  warmth  of  eloquence  which  surprised  me,  even  in  him,  he  spoke  of 
the  great  part  you  were  to  act,  as  that  which  was  certain,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  he   unfolded  to  you  your  future  life.     God  grant 
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that  in  what  is  to  come  he  may  prove  as  true  a  prophet  as  in  that  which 
is  past  !  If  he  does,  the  sublimest  enjoyment  that  human  life  aiFords 
is  reserved  for  you, — that  of  exercising  in  an  exalted  station  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  of  improving  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  adding  to  the  happiness  of  millions,  who  are  unborn.' 

—Vol.  iii.  pp.  378,  379. 

Hrs  ardent  brother-in-law,  in  other  words,  had  predicted  with 
almost  a  positivity  of  assurance,  that  Samuel  Romilly  would  one 
day  hold  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Nor  was  the  vaticination 
an  unreasonable  one.  The  profession  had  marked  him  out  for  a 
future  chancellor,  should  his  party  ever  again  attain,  during  his 
life  time,  the  reins  of  power.  Acting  with  no  impropriety  upon 
this  supposition,  he  prepared  himself  for  those  arduous  toils  which 
bis  anticipated  elevation  would  involve.  Nothing  could  be  more 
morally  noble  than  the  sketch  he  drew  of  what  would  then  be- 
come his  duty.  It  embraced  a  reform  of  the  Civil  Code  and  the 
Penal  Law.  Upwards  of  forty  essays,  more  or  less  complete, 
were  found  amongst  his  papers,  to  serve  as  charts  for  his  benevo- 
lent course  under  each  head ;  such  as  articles  on  the  Promulga- 
tion of  Laws,  on  Projects  for  a  new  Code,  on  Judicial  Processes, 
Rules  of  Evidence,  Libels,  Apprenticeships,  Bankruptcies,  Poor- 
laws,  Divorces,  Punishments,  Conspiracies,  Crimes,  the  Clergy, 
False  Accusations,  Appeals  of  Death,  Allowing  Counsel  to  Pri- 
soners, Offering  Rewards  for  Convictions,  on  Frequent  Public 
Executions,  with  observations  on  Bentham  and  Beccaria.  A  long 
series  of  propositions  remained  appended,  relative  to  the  ministe- 
rial duties  of  the  chancellorship  ;  such  as  to  keep  lists  of  persons 
properly  qualified  for  different  offices ;  to  find  out  and  bring  for- 
ward talents,  wherever  they  can  be  found  ;  to  disregard  rank, 
family,  or  local  predilections,  as  well  as  all  personal  considera- 
tions :  invariably  to  make  conscientious  appointments,  in  every 
profession  and  department  of  the  State  ;  to  consider  as  to  Church 
preferment,  those  best  deserving  it,  who  with  liberal  opinions 
would  advance  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  not  look  upon 
their  order  as  an  exclusive  corporation,  between  which  and  the 
laity,  there  should  be  kept  up  continual  struggles ;  to  promote 
and  improve  public  education  throughout  all  orders  of  society ; 
to  reform  the  public  Grammar  Schools ;  and  above  all  the  Uni- 
versities,— founding  in  them  several  new  professorships,  and  re- 
casting the  old  ones  !  What  a  catalogue  of  improvements  in  their 
primary  germs,  so  to  speak;  all  postponed  forsooth  to  party  triumphs 
and  royal  prejudices.  The  one  grand  object  he  placed  before  his 
own  mind  was  the  amelioration  of  social  humanity  :  this  was  the 
beau  ideal  to  which  his  fragments  of  leisure  were  devoted  ;  and 
to  which  he  more  than  once  calls  Almighty  God  to  witness,  that  his 
whole  soul  was  consecrated.  Asjhowever,  the  prospects  of  accession 
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to  office  grew  fainter,  he  forthwith  adjusted  himself  to  the  position 
of  matters;  and  turned  with  undissembled  gratulation  from  the 
dangers  of  judicial  eminence,  which  might  ensue  to  himself  and 
family ;  such  as  the  perils  of  flattery,  the  vain  yet  corrupting  in- 
fluences attendant  on  an  hereditary  title ;  and  the  augmented 
responsibilities  of  an  overgilded  fortune.  These  philosophical 
meditations  with  himself  were  carried  on  during  1807,  1813,  and 
indeed  down  to  1818;  when  on  being  so  triumphantly  elected 
for  Westminster,  he  deeply  pondered  as  to  how  he  should  serve 
a  popular  constituency,  without  being  its  slave ;  as  well  as  how 
he  should  be  vigilant  not  to  spoil  in  Palace  Yard,  or  on  the  hust- 
ings, the  most  formidable  weapons  with  which  it  was  his  highest 
duty  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people  in  their  own  parliament. 
In  1813,  he  published  an  answer  to  Lord  Redesdale,  on  his  ob- 
jections to  the  appointment  of  a  vice-chancellor  :  and  the  same 
session  beheld  his  renewed  efibrts  towards  ameliorating  our  Dra- 
conian and  cruel  penalties  for  crimes.  As  to  high  treason,  he 
moved  for  the  omission  of  embowelling  and  quartering  !  Yet 
after  immense  exertion  the  ministers  contrived  to  defeat  him,  by 
a  majority  of  fifteen,  thereby  as  he  quietly  records,  '  having  the 

*  glory  of  preserving  the  British  law  by  which  it  is  ordained,  that 

*  the  heart  and  bowels  of  a  man  convicted  of  rebellion,  shall  be 
'  torn  out  of  his  body,  whilst  he  is  yet  alive  !'  His  subsequent 
endeavors  were  all  of  a  similar  or  at  least  analogous  character, — 
evolving  unwearied  philanthropy,  unflinching  integrity,  and  the 
most  serene  equanimity  amidst  bitter  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments. Thus  the  House  of  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  Shoplifting 
Act,  imposing  death  for  a  theft  of  five  shillings,  crushed  his  bill 
for  repeal  again  and  again.  The  Regent  meanwhile  meanly  tried 
every  now  and  then  to  tamper  with  him,  and  attract  some  spark 
of  such  virtue  to  that  train  of  vileness  which  followed  his  own 
course  as  an  oppressive  profligate  sovereign  into  the  depths  of 
misery  and  unpopularity.  Every  temptation,  however,  from 
Carlton  House  had  been  long  in  vain ;  yet  he  was  no  approver  of 
those  violent  personal  attacks  which  Henry  Bi'ougham  indulged 
in,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  1816.  He  felt  perhaps  as 
strongly  as  our  British  Demosthenes  on  the  subject;  but  wisely 
considered  that  there  were  times  and  places  for  all  things.  We 
must  forbear,  from  our  want  of  space,  to  touch  upon  his  senato- 
rial exertions  against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
as  well  as  those  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  whose  per- 
secutions at  Nismes,  and  other  places,  disgraced  the  return  to 
power  in  France  of  the  detested  JBourbons. 

Towards  the  close  of  1814,  a  severe  illness  at  Tanhurst  put  his 
life  for  several  days  in  no  little  danger ;  nor  was  he,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  quite  the  same  man  ever  afterwards.  It  is  affecting  to 
peruse  such  lines  as  these  in  relation  to  his  sickness,  after  an 
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apparent  recovery  from  it :   '  If  it  had  ended  in  death,  perhaps  as 

*  far  as  concerns  myself,  it  had  been  fortunate.  My  life  had  then 
'  been  one  of  uncliequered  prosperity,  cheered  and  animated 
'  through  the  whole  of  it,  by  the  exertion  of  sucli  faculties  as  I 
'  have  possessed  in  the  pursuit  and  hope  of  no  unworthy  objects. 

*  I  had  then  at  a  mature  age,  but  before  my  mind  had  suffered 
'■from  decay,  left  behind  me  a  numerous  family  of  children,  whom 
'  1  could  hardly,  as  to  any  of  them,  have  wished  at  their  ages,  to 
'  have  seen  other  tiian  they  are. — I  should  have  closed  my  mortal 
'career,  just  as  peace  was  established  throughout  the  civilized 
'  world ;  and  as  a  new  career  of  happiness  to  mankind  seemed  to 

*  be  commencing.     God  grant  that  my  life  may  not  have  been 

*  prolonged  to  see  these   enlivening  prospects  clouded  and  de- 

*  stroyed  !'  We  find  him  after  this  time  committing  also  to  paper 
several  desponding  convictions,  that  whilst  others  were  still  look- 
ing forward  to  his  judicial  elevation,  at  some  future  change  of 
ministry,  he  felt  no  longer  equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties, 
should  he  have  them  to  perform.  In  fact  the  wear  and  tear  of 
age,  recent  indisposition,  frequent  disappointment,  and  increasing 
forensic  labors,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  constitution.  We 
well  remember  him  for  the  concluding  three  years  of  his  sojourn 
amongst  us.  His  footstep  along  the  dead  wall  in  Lincolns  Inn 
Fields  became  less  agile  and  elastic.  The  lofty  intellectual  fea- 
tures, so  well  represented  in  the  portrait  at  the  commencement  of 
these  volumes,  were  gradually  intersected  and  interspersed  with 
some  wrinkles  of  care  ;  whilst  in  court,  his  eyebrows  occasionally 
arching  with  mental  effort,  or  his  leaning  posture  as  he  spoke 
with  his  hands  upon  the  table  before  him,  or  his  somewhat  tart 
reply  to  the  suggestions  of  a  junior  counsel,  all  told  the  same 
tale.  He  had  not  that  to  support  him,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
or  Lord  Coke,  or  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot  had  enjoyed.  His  com- 
munings with  a  future  world  were  those  of  poetry,  mere  human 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  vain  illusive  ratiocination.  We 
confidently  appeal  to  his  letters  addressed  to  his  sister  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband,  as  proofs  of  this ;  or  to  his  published 
prayer  composed  in  1812,  where  indeed  much  gratitude  is  ex- 
pressed towards  the  divine  Being  for  many  recited  benefits,  but 
upon  principles  implying  a  total  unacquaintedness  with  any  way 
of  future  salvation,  or  present  peace,  more  than  may  be  discovered 
in  some  passages  of  Rousseau,  or  the  vapid  raptures  of  what  is 
termed  amongst  men  Natural  Religion. 

He  contributed  an  article  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
came  out  in  the   November  number  for  1817,  on  '  Bentham's 

*  Papers  relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction,  including 
'  correspondencies  with  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  divers  consti- 
'  tuted  authorities  in  the  American  United  States.'  His  spirits, 
however,  visibly  diminished  during  the  former  part  of  1818  ;  nor 
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were  they  altogether  revived  even  by  the  Westminster  election ; 
or  the  warm  congratulations  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  from 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  down  to  his  servants,  on  his  successful  and 
honorable  return.  The  health  too  of  Lady  Romilly  had  mani- 
fested alarming  symptoms.  His  earthly  felicity  had  wound  itself 
up  in  the  existence  and  welfare  of  this  estimable  partner:  not 
remembering  that  it  must  thus  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  and 
be  crushed  before  the  moth.  They  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
together  in  September;  where  her  ladyship  died  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1818.  'Her  husband  survived  but  for  three  days  the 
'  wife  whom  he  had  loved  with  a  devotion  to  which  her  virtues, 

*  and  her  happy  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  his  life,  gave  her 
'  so  just  a  claim.  His  anxiety  during  her  illness  preyed  upon  his 
'  mind,  and  affected  his  health  ;  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  her 

*  death  led  to  that  event  which  brought  his  life  to  a  close  on  the 
'  2nd  of  November,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.'  He  had 
inflicted  a  fatal  wound  upon  his  throat  with  a  razor,  either  the 
morning,  or  the  morning  but  one,  after  his  arrival  in  London. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  produced  throughout  the 
metropolis  by  this  tragical  event.  Lord  Eidon  received  the  news 
whilst  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  on  which  he  rose  and 
adjourned  its  session,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Not  a  barrister, 
not  an  attorney,  scarcely  an  individual,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the 
legal  profession,  remained  unmoved.  It  was  felt  that  a  great 
man  had  fallen  !  No  one  could  have  ever  attended  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  an  hour  without  having  his  interest  attracted 
by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, — by  his  easy  dignity  of  manner, — the 
snow-like  flow  of  his  continuous  elocution, — the  lucid  perspicuity 
of  his  statements, — and  the  respect  so  palpably  awarded  him  both 
from  the  bench,  and  by  the  bar.  As  to  the  latter,  he  had  no 
compeer  amongst  equity  advocates.  He  was  like  an  eagle 
amongst  all  other  birds,  in  the  comparison.  They  seemed  some- 
times almost  to  crouch  before  him,  as  though  fearful  of  the  light- 
ning in  his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  on  his  wings,  with  which  when- 
ever he  chose  to  soar,  he  could  bear  down  an  unfortunate  oppo- 
nent. The  case  of  Purcell  versus  Mc  Namara  will  never  be 
forgotten,  so  long  as  an  English  audience,  or  English  lawyers, 
shall  appreciate  forensic  oratory,  or  an  overwhelming  denuncia- 
tion of  wickedness.  The  large  arena  of  the  Hall  was  crowded  on 
that  occasion.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  then  de- 
livered, were  some  of  the  very  best  he  ever  made.  Their  cha- 
racteristics were  argumentation  and  power  impregnated  with 
passion  ;  although  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  to  the  question  for 
the  commitment,  he  seemed  to  have  altered  his  opinion  a  little, 
when  a  few  years  afterM^ards,  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Sir  Francis  Burdett  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  On 
both  these  occasions,  he  nevertheless  performed  the  part  of  a 
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conscientious  friend  to  innocence,  and  as  conscientious  a  foe  to 
faction,  oppression,  or  hypocrisy.  The  chancery  courts  will 
never  see  his  like  again, — the  same  combination,  we  mean,  of 
calmness,  wisdom,  simplicity,  grandeur,  eloquence,  and  disinter- 
estedness. His  political  views  were  philosophical,  constitutional, 
and  patriotic.  Over  his  untimely  funeral  it  may  be  said,  that 
nations  lamented ;  for  although  he  lived  to  see  little  result  from 
his  legislative  and  benevolent  efforts,  he  had  the  honor  of  turning 
the  current  of  the  public  mind,  and  setting  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  our  Penal  Code  ;  so  that  humanly  speaking, 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  others  since,  would  never  have 
been  done,  or  at  least  not  for  years  to  come,  had  not  he  labored 
first,  that  other  men,  his  juniors  and  successors,  might  enter  into 
his  labors.  Nor  was  he  dissatisfied  with  thus  having  to  watch 
and  wait ;  for  there  was  no  envy  in  his  disposition.  He  loved  all 
men,  and  was  beloved  in  return.  He  sought  the  welfare  of  all ; 
and  here  lay  the  intrinsic  magnanimity  of  his  character  ;  with 
regard,  it  is  of  course  only  to  be  understood,  to  the  present 
world  !  We  admit,  indeed,  and  have  done  so  throughout  with  the 
sincerest  sorrow,  that  the  light  of  Eternity  must  be  excluded 
from  the  consideration  :  and  for  this  very  reason  we  look  upon  the 
subject  of  these  pages,  more  especially  as  to  his  final  catastrophe, 
with  the  melancholy  reflection  of  the  Roman  Historian,  Paiicio- 
ribus  lacrimis  compositus  es,  et  novissimd  in  luce  desideravere 
aliquid  oculi  tui ! 
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John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  xxvii.,  380. 
London:  1840. 

"]\/TR.  MURRAY  has  favored  the  public  with  a  new  edition, 
-^*-*-  much  enlarged  and  improved,  of  a  work  which  he  published 
some  time  ago,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  detail  of  numerous 
facts,  illustrative  of  the  meaning  and  corroborative  of  the  evidence 
of  holy  Scripture,  excited  considerable  interest. 

The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive  attainments  in  various 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  a  collector  of  such  materials  as 
bear  upon  important  subjects  from  every  department  of  science 
and  history  which  falls  under  his  notice.  We  are  always  disposed 
emphatically  to  welcome  the  produce  of  labors,  devoted  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion,  from  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  general    literature.     The   taste  of   our 
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author  is  clearly  for  the  accumulation  of  facts,  whether  events 
recorded,  or  phenomena  of  science,  and  whatever  occurs  to  his 
observation,  that  may,  even  remotely  serve  to  illustrate  the  Bible, 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  his  piety.  The  fruits  he  has  gathered 
from  various  fields  of  research,  are  valuable  generally,  and 
specially  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  class  of  minds. 

There  are  multitudes,  like  the  author  himself,  who  are  im- 
pressed more  powerfully  by  unexpected  coincidences  than  by 
general  reasoning,  while,  to  minds  however  constituted,  such 
coincidences,  if  numerous,  must  appear  entitled  to  reflective 
attention.  They  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  without  significancy 
because  they  do  not  embody  what  may  be  a  more  favorite  me- 
dium of  proof.  To  be  insensible,  for  instance,  to  the  argumenta- 
tive power  of  the  inimitable  Horse  Paulinse,  would  be  impossible 
except  to  a  most  feeble  and  ill-constructed  mind. 

As  Mr.  Murray's  work  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  often 
inquired  for,  the  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  this  supply,  and 
especially  for  the  very  improved  form  in  which  it  is  presented. 

It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  assist  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  chapters,  which  will  enable  them  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  of 
the  materials  collected. 

After  general  remarks  on  atheism,  ably  directed  and  enforced, 
we  have  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  supplied  by  what 
the  author  designates  living  monuments ;  by  monuments  still 
existing  in  topographical  features ;  and  by  judicial  customs. 
These  include  the  first  three  chapters.  In  the  fourth,  we  have 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  discussed ;  the  condition  of 
man  without  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  pagan  world ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  we  must  infer  a  derivation  from  it,  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  other  systems.  We  are  next  conducted  through  a 
series  of  the  principal  consecutive  events  recorded  in  the  sacred 
writings,  which  the  author  illustrates  separately  in  the  eleven 
following  chapters,  by  evidence  derived  from  sources  very  diver- 
sified, and  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  claims  of  those  theo- 
ries which  seem  to  impugn  their  credibility. 

In  this  part  of  the  M'ork  we  have  considerations  on  the  sacred 
history  of  creation,  so  far  as  it  may  be  elucidated  by  the  present 
state  of  science,  including,  also,  remarks  on  the  geological  hypo- 
thesis of  the  age  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian 
chronologies.  Then  follow,  in  succession,  The  Fall  of  Man, 
illustrated  by  the  mythology  of  Paganism — The  Deluge,  com- 
pared with  Pagan  tradition;  geological  evidence  and  natural 
chronometers — The  Dispersion — The  Tower  of  Babel — The  Call 
of  Abraham — The  Birth  of  Moses — The  Exode  and  Pilgrimage 
— The  Tables  of  Stone — The  Elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent — 
The  Samaritans — The   Pronunciation  of  the   word  Shiboleth — 
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Samson — The  Brook  Elah — The  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
— The  Invasion  by  Shishak,  kiii£^  of  Egypt;  and  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Daniel.  These  various  subjects  bring  us  to 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  thirteenth  commences  the 
transition  to  the  New  Testament,  by  remarks  on  miracles,  and  on 
the  sacred  code  of  the  Jews  ;  by  a  general  retrospect,  and  a  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  characterized  the  eve  of  Christianity. 
The  fourteenth  contains  observations  on  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, on  the  divinity  of  his  person,  and  on  the  history  of  the  cru- 
cifixion. In  the  concluding  one  we  have  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by 
Titus  and  Vespasian,  compared  with  New  Testament  prophecy; 
after  which  the  discussion  is  brought  to  a  termination  by  such 
subsidiary  remarks  as  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  vvhole  case. 

From  this  very  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Murray's  book,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  interest  likely  to  be  excited 
in  its  perusal.  Though  amongst  such  miscellaneous  and  multi- 
farious matters  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  author  has  entirely 
avoided  coincidences  with  other  writers,  yet  his  work  must  not  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  a  compilation.  The  thoughts  are 
clearly  his  own,  and  the  selection  of  facts  and  illustrations  the 
fruit  of  his  original  labor,  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  peculiar  taste,  and  collected  not  without  much  industry 
and  perseverance,  from  a  great  number  of  sources.  Though  also 
announced  as  a  new  edition,  the  book  before  us  is  far  from  being 
simply  a  reprint,  for  not  only  has  it  undergone  careful  revision, 
leading  to  the  rejection  of  less  relevant  matter,  but  many  parts 
have  been  re-written,  and  besides,  it  has  been  enriched  by  not  a 
few  valuable  additions. 

The  nature  of  the  proof  exhibited  in  such  works  as  this,  were 
it  but  calmly  reflected  upon,  would  be  found  to  be  very  convinc- 
ing. The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  history  ;  in  references  to 
the  habits  of  domestic  life  ;  in  specific  details ;  in  allusions  to 
scenery,  to  peculiar  customs  and  modes  of  thinking ;  in  descrip- 
tions of  particular  localities  ;  in  statements  •which  connect  them- 
selves with  the  geographical  boundaries  of  countries,  and  with  the 
fluctuating  events  which  compose  the  history  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  empires,  as  well  as  of  many  smaller  but  distinguished 
peoples  and  tribes.  In  short,  its  diversified  compositions  are  so 
interwoven,  in  every  way,  from  merely  transient  reference,  to 
direct  description,  from  the  airy  touches  of  poetical  imagery,  to 
grave  historical  narrative  ;  with  the  varied  features  of  countries 
and  the  solid  forms  of  nature ;  with  the  transactions  of  man,  the 
distinctive  abodes  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  diverse  produc- 
tions of  soil  and  rock  ;  that  no  book  besides,  considered  as  a  whole, 
was  ever  presented  to  our  attention  which  so  stands  exposed  to 
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every  test,  that  can  be  imagined  requisite  to  establish  or  confute 
its  pretensions. 

Indeed,  had  we  no  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  obscurities  in  the  Bible,  arising  from  foreign  and 
antiquated  associations,  or  to  try  its  statements  by  comparison 
with  subsequently  discovered  facts,  still,  such  is  the  simplicity, 
and  such  the  unsparing  honesty  which  characterize  its  histories, 
that,  certainly  by  no  just  pretence,  should  we  be  at  liberty  to 
dispute  its  claims  to  authenticity ;  but  with  the  advantages  which 
we  now  possess,  especially  that  of  collating  its  pages  with  the  mate- 
rials collecting  incessantly  around  us,  scarcely  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  a  sane  man  could  doubt  its  veracity  ;  and,  accordingly, 
both  on  the  continent  and  at  home,  its  general  truth  has,  as 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject,  become  more  and  more 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  professors  of  secular  literature  ;  while 
the  objections  which  had  been  accumulated  in  a  more  frivolous 
age,  with  so  much  industry,  recoil  witii  derision  upon  their  in- 
ventors and  propagators. 

Had  the  scene  of  those  events  which  occupy  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible  been  laid  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  under  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  civilization,  these  advantages  must  have  been  much 
restricted,  but  now,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  described, 
they  have  their  maximum  of  value.  The  unvarying  sameness 
from  age  to  age  of  character,  of  habits,  and  employments,  which 
distinguish  the  Orientals,  affords  the  most  striking  facilities  for  the 
supply  and  the  application  of  tests. 

Looking  generally  at  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may 
distribute  it  into  facts,  susceptible  of  the  corroboration  above 
named;  miracles,  which,  exceeding  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  may  seem  not  to  be  susceptible  of  it,  and  doc- 
trines, of  which  the  authority  is  grounded  on  the  miracles.  In 
these  several  departments  of  inquiry  we  find  that  Mr.  Murray 
has  presented  us  with  available  and  important  contributions, 
either  in  addition  to  or  diversified  from,  the  extensive  stores  which 
we  previously  possessed. 

Multifarious  as  are  the  kinds  of  facts  which  might  appear  to 
admit  of  verification,  the  object,  to  a  vast  extent,  has  been  already 
attained,  while  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  still  more  com- 
pletely, are  perpetually  increasing,  and  that  from  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters.  It  was  little  to  be  anticipated  that  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  so  long  sealed  up  in  security  from  the  scrutiny 
of  man,  would  at  length  become  important  witnesses,  or  that  any 
discovery  of  the  deep  recesses  where  for  ages  had  been  entombed 
the  most  renowned  cities,  would  unite  in  the  testimony.  Yet  the 
long  silence  has  been  broken,  and  the  attestations  are  clear  and 
conclusive.     It  is,  indeed,  also  true,  that  voices  not  so  cheering 
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have  been  heard  from  other  quarters.  One  branch  of  modern 
science  has  been  adduced  as  uttering  opposing  evidence,  but  as 
in  former  times,  from  other  sciences,  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it  have  been  somewhat  hasty.  Allowing  the  utmost  significancy 
to  the  current  theories  of  geology,  they  are  of  no  avail  against 
the/acts  themselves  which  are  stated  in  the  Bible,  though  cer- 
tainly, if  established,  they  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  modes 
of  explaining  them,  or  rather  of  explaining  certain  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  not  material  in  the  general  argument. 

What,  then,  when  reflecting  upon  so  complicated  a  corrobora- 
tion, can  a  sober  judgment  conclude,  but  that,  at  least,  the  writers 
of  the  several  documents  in  the  Bible  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  matters  of  which  they  speak,  and  entirely  worthy  of  credit  as 
men  of  veracity ;  that  they  did  not  designedly  lead  astray,  and 
that  their  statements,  as  historians,  are  unquestionably  authentic? 

This,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  the  only  inference,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  miraculous  and  didactic  portions  of  the  book. 
Here  then  we  have  a  character  of  truth  strongly  impressed,  which 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  sceptic,  not  wholly  devoid  of  reason,  must 
remove  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  a  boundless  distance  from  all 
other  pretendedly  sacred  books.  They  are  plainly  conversant, 
not  with  fables  and  imaginations,  but  with  tangible  realities,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  facts  of  civil  history  are  concerned. 

But,  moreover,  in  proceeding  to  the  miraculous  portions,  we 
find  in  them  too  a  peculiar  character.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
material  of  these  miracles  was  composed  of  like  tangible  facts, 
and  capable  of  being  in  like  manner  tested  with  those  of  the 
general  history.  The  facts  of  the  Deluge,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  other  cities,  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  plagues 
experienced  there,  the  subsequent  journies  of  the  people,  their 
ultimate  expulsion  of  well  known  and  powerful  tribes,  and  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  are,  considered  as  facts,  just  as  susceptible 
of  corroboration  as  any  other  events.  They  must  all  have  left 
impressions  which,  for  different  periods  in  after  ages,  might  be 
recognized,  either  in  physical  results,  or  in  various  methods  of 
describing  and  recording  them.  Now  this  kind  of  proof  many  of 
them  have  certainly  received,  a  proof  vvdiich  is  extant  at  this  very 
time ;  existing  in  monuments  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  ready  candidly  to  interpret  them.  The  facts  also  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  their  majestic  temple,  their  professing  the  belief 
of  one  God  only,  their  occasional  lapses  into  idolatry,  and  their 
consequent  captivities,  are  of  a  nature  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  could  have  obtained  currency  amongst  the 
people  themselves,  and  been  recorded  in  their  public  history,  had 
they  not  been  real ;  nor,  if  otherwise,  could  their  falsehood  have 
failed  to  be  exposed  from  other  quarters.  The  facts  then  having 
an  undoubted  claim  upon  belief,  the  question  is  reduced  to  that 
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of  the  assumed  supernatural  agency  by  which  they  are  stated  to 
have  been  effected.  Those  who  dispute  this  supernatural  agency 
ought  not  certainly  to  rest  satisfied  without  some  plausible  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  them.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  a 
kind  which  cannot  admit  of  any  solution  other  than  the  one 
assigned,  being  in  several  respects  entirely  unparalleled.  But 
have  we  no  direct  proof  of  the  actual  interposition  of  supernatural 
agency  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  even  from  its  own  internal 
evidence  ?  Does  it  not  actually  contain  what  could  not  possibly 
be  the  work  of  man  without  direct  instruction  from  God  ?  Is 
there  any  other  principle  conceivable  on  which  we  may  account 
for  the  knowledge  displayed  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  This  know- 
ledge embraces  two  departments.  The  knowledge  of  what  then 
existed,  but  could  not  possibly  at  that  time  come  within  the  limits 
of  human  cognizance,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  would  there- 
after certainly  exist,  but  which  had  no  being  at  the  time  but  in 
the  foreknowledge  and  purpose  of  the  Most  High. 

The  Scriptures  were  clearly  not  intended  to  teach  science,  for 
had  that  been  their  design,  considered  as  a  revelation,  their  in- 
structions must  have  been  more  direct  and  obvious.  But  this  is 
not  a  reason  why  there  might  not,  incidentally,  and  in  subser- 
viency to  their  proper  end,  be  introduced  into  them  not  a  few 
things  even  in  relation  to  science,  which  imply  a  knowledge  only 
afterwards  to  become  intelligible,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to 
the  real  inquirers  a  growing  proof  of  their  origin.  TS^ow  of  this 
sort  of  knowledge  there  are  in  truth  many  and  striking  indica- 
tions, of  which  several  interesting  specimens  are  contained  in  the 
work  before  us. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  admitted  by  an  inquirer  to  be  other- 
wise than  doubtful,  it  seems  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that,  if  ingenuous,  he  could  doubt,  after  examination,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  future  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume.  It  is  to  this  knowledge  that  the  divine  Being  himself 
is  represented  as  appealing  for  tlie  proof  that  he  indeed  had 
spoken,  and  in  fact  it  is  decisive  of  the  question.  If  we  look  at 
the  number  of  predictions,  and  their  minute  exactitude  of  detail, 
which  have  already  been  undoubtedly  fulfilled,  we  really  have 
but  one  inference.  The  events  themselves  have  left  their  impress 
clear  and  unquestionable  down  to  the  present  age.  There  are 
the  predictions,  and  there  are  the  events  accomplished  which  they 
described,  and  surely  some  theory  must  be  adopted  to  account  for 
the  unparalleled  circumstance.  On  a  subject  so  full  of  interest 
and  importance,  no  prudent  man  can  be  content  merely  to  remain 
in  io-norance.  It  is  true  that  in  various  subjects,  there  may  be 
difficulties  innumerable  on  an  attempted  solution  of  which  we  may 
deem  it  superfluous  to  spend  time  and  thought.  But  then  they 
are  such  as  do  not  materially  implicate  our  welfare.     No  such 
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reason  can  be  here  assigned.  He  that  can  with  unconcern  reject 
immortal  hopes,  and  incur  immeasurable  risk,  must  act  irra- 
tionally. The  question,  whether  the  glorious  Creator  has  really 
condescended  to  instruct  bis  creature  man,  a  fact  which  has  been 
affirmed  and  believed  by  millions,  and  of  which  they  profess  to 
oft'er  proof,  must  demand  consideration.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  to 
which  the  mind  of  every  one  who  would  not  be  guilty  of  extreme 
folly,  must  bend  his  attention.  The  following  things  he  finds  to 
be  unquestionable,  that  the  sacred  volume  professes  to  foretell 
minutely  and  unambiguously  events  which  should  befal  various 
empires,  kingdoms,  systems ;  and  that  such  events  have  certainly 
taken  place.  It  is  for  him,  then,  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,  to  account  for  the 
prodigy.  He  must  show  that  the  events  are  such  as  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  foreseen  by  human  sagacity  ;  or  that  the  pre- 
tended predictions  were  forgeries — that,  at  least,  there  are  proba- 
ble grounds  to  believe  them  to  be  so — introduced  in  an  age  late 
enough  to  allow  of  mere  history  being  substituted  under  the  form 
and  pretence  of  prophecy.  Now  which  of  these  positions,  con- 
sidering the  various  facts  before  him,  will  any  one  seriously 
attempt  to  establish  ?  Doubtless  either  of  them  may  generally 
and  vaguely  be  assumed  or  even  asserted,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  ever  has  had  the  temerity,  and  not  less  so,  that  no  sane  man 
ever  will,  to  set  about  a  formal  establishment  of  either  of  them. 
It  would  utterly  baffle  the  most  ingenious  intellect  to  devise  how 
to  conduct  the  effort,  however  fully  disposed  to  accomplish  the 
object. 

We  may,  in  the  abstract,  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
admit  a  miracle  ;  we  may  be  convinced  that  thousands  have  been 
fraudulently  pretended,  or  vainly  imagined,  and  yet  extensively 
believed  ;  but  after  all,  if  we  look  at  the  facts  in  this  case,  and 
think  upon  them,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  maintain  our  scepti- 
cism. Whatever  our  reluctance,  we  feel  the  conviction.  Miracle 
of  some  form,  either  on  the  mind  of  man,  or  in  bringing  about 
the  events,  or  in  both,  must  inevitably  bie  seen  to  have  inter- 
vened. 

But  why  should  we  so  struggle  to  maintain  our  doubt?  Why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  the  divine  Being  should  give 
positive  proof  of  his  existence  and  control  over  the  world  which 
he  has  made  ?  We  unequivocally  know  that  the  Almighty  has 
interposed  within  a  few  thousand  years,  that  is,  according  to  our 
modern  chronology,  but  as  yesterday.  We  know  that  an  order 
of  nature  was  established  before  man  himself  existed,  and  we 
know  that  man  could  not  C(;me  into  being  merely  as  a  new  result 
springing  out  of  the  working  of  that  pre-existent  order.  We 
know  also  that  man  is  a  kind  of  creature,  who  for  his  well  being 
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requires  that  species  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  Scriptures  to  impart,  and  which  in  truth  we  find  them 
actually  to  communicate,  while  we  are  not  less  sure,  looking  at 
his  history  in  all  past  ages,  that  he  could  never  have  discovered 
it,  and  least  of  all,  that  the  people  with  whom  it  originated  were 
in  a  condition  to  do  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  prodigy,  a  prodigy  of  which  the 
evidence  is  not  rested  upon  testimony  merely,  but  of  which  we 
are  ourselves  the  direct  witnesses.  Can  we  possibly  doubt  it  ? 
Shall  we  attempt  to  account  for  it?  Shall  we  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge what  secret  conviction  must  suggest,  viz.,  that  the 
Most  High  has  indeed  spoken  to  man  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  read  such  works  as  the  one  before  us  without  reflections  such 
as  these  forcing  themselves  upon  our  attention. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  excellent ;  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  add,  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  we  should 
strongly  have  wished  to  be  omitted,  not  because  the  author  has 
not  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  and  propagate  his  own  sentiments 
on  such  questions,  but  because,  in  this  particular  argument,  we 
think  them  likely  to  injure  the  main  object,  by  preventing  a  can- 
did attention  to  the  evidence  by  some  of  the  very  persons  for 
whose  benefit  such  works  are  chiefly  designed.  Mr.  Murray 
avows  that  he  does  not  accede  to  the  theories  of  geologists  on  the 
immense  age  ascribed  to  our  globe.  This  is  a  theory  which  no 
one  can  be  blamed  for  disputing,  but  then  prudence,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  suggests  that  it  should  be  contested  when  and  where  time 
and  space  will  admit  of  ample  discussion ;  and  that  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  to  moot  the  controversy  in  the  course  of  such  a  series 
of  accumulative  reasoning  as  the  precise  question  discussed  in 
this  volume  required.  It  is  true,  his  inferences,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  argument,  are  independent  of  the  theory  even 
should  it  be  considered  established,  but  we  cannot  calculate  upon 
simple  justice  from  those  who  have  indulged  in  doubt  upon  the 
truth  of  revelation.  If  they  think  they  find  a  failing  point,  or  one 
not  well  defended,  they  give  themselves  no  further  trouble.  Of 
course  we  shall  engage  in  no  discussion  here,  nor  would  we 
have  adverted  to  the  subject,  but  to  enter  our  protest  against  any 
opinion  on  this  part  of  the  work  being  drawn  into  an  inference 
affecting  the  general  argument.  No  part  of  the  reasoning  de- 
pends upon  this  particular  theory,  but  upon  those  facts  of  the 
science  which  are  generally  admitted.  The  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  age  of  the  globe,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
refers,  in  our  opinion,  to  those  questions  before  described,  namely 
such  as  bear,  not  upon  the  truth  of  scriptural  statements,  but  upon 
the  hasty  judgments  formed  concerning  them  by  fallible  men. 
They,  in  their  commentaries,  have  imagined  much  more  than  they 
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saw,  and  made  the  Mosaic  narrative  accountable  for  tbeir  own 
indiscreet  confidence  in  determining  what  is  left  entirely  unde- 
cided. 

Besides  the  letter  press,  there  are,  in  this  interesting  volume, 
three  plates,  and  a  great  number  of  wood-cuts,  extremely  well 
executed,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  introduced.  We  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Murray's  praiseworthy  labors  to  public  attention, 
and  we  thank  him  for  presenting  to  us  in  so  convenient  and 
accessible  a  form  so  great  a  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  facts, 
collected  from  so  many  sources,  and  brought  to  bear  unitedly 
with  so  much  force  upon  the  most  important  of  inquiries. 


Art.  III.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics.  By  Francis  Lieber.  Part  I. 
London :  W.  Smith.  1839.  (Republished  from  the  American 
edition.) 

HP  HE  eyes  of  many  seem  to  be  opening  to  the  belief,  that  the 
■■■     important  subject  of    Ethics   cannot    be  neglected  without 
great  social  injury.     That  it  has  been  greatly  neglected   and 
undervalued  amongst  us  appears  to  be  a  broad  fact ;  and  a  fact 
not  difficult  to  account  for.     Indeed  the   elder  divines  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  learned  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  well  trained  in   the  whole  theory  of  social 
morals,  and  even  too  prone  to  ostentation  of  skill  in  the  branch 
called  Casuistry.     If  they  are  now  less  valuable  to  us,  it  is  per- 
haps chiefly  because  the  science  of  politics  was  then  less  advanced, 
and  the  connexion  of  civil  government  with  religious  opinion  was 
wholly  misunderstood.      But  in  the  long  and  melancholy  reaction 
which   followed  the   restoration   of  monarchy,   so   miserably  did 
mere  ethical  discussions  displace  spiritual  instruction  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Establishment,  that  religious  minds  appear  to  have 
sickened  altogether  of  moral   philosophy.     The    new    spiritual 
impulse  received  from  Wesley  and  Whitfield  on  one  side,  from 
Romaine,  John  Newton,  and  the  evangelical  clergy  their  contem- 
poraries, on  another,  was  singularly  dissociated  from  all  ethical 
inquiry.     This  race  of  preachers  had  to  address  men  who  pro- 
fessed unhesitatingly  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  yet  lived  as  though 
they  believed  them  not.     Dispensing  therefore  with  all  needless 
argument  and  investigation,  they  appealed  outright  '  to  the  word 
'and  to  the  testimony;'  and  believing  the   written  word   to  be 
exclusively  the  sword  of  the   Spirit,  by  this  they  won  all  their 
battles.     Yet  it  did   not  escape  notice  even  at  an  early  period, 
that  it  was  a  leading^  mistake  of  these  new  evangrelicals  to  omit  all 
practical  detail  of  Christian  duty,  as  though  the  renewed  soul 
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would  of  course  see  its  way  in  such  matters  of  itself;  and  would 
love  to  perform  all  righteousness  without  sjjecial  exhortation  and 
instruction  ;  and  this  f^ave  a  plausible  pretence  to  the  vulgar  and 
prejudiced  outcry  against  faith  wathout  works.  However,  unless 
we  mistake,  that  which  is  vaguely  called  '  the  religious  world  '  in 
England,  both  within  and  without  the  Establishment,  partakes  to 
this  day  in  the  defects  incident  to  Whitfield  and  Romaine. 
Especially,  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  alone  for  deciding  every  question  of  morals,  and  (in  a 
reverential  zeal  for  its  authority)  so  to  extinguish  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  every  moral  argument  seemingly  at  variance  with  its 
decisions  ;  as  to  have  persuaded  themselves  unawares  that  it  is  the 
only  source  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  The  effect  of  the 
doctrine  is  painfully  seen  upon  the  rude  and  neglected  masses  of 
our  population,  who  have  unlearned  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
These  unhappy  men  have  taken  many  of  our  divines  at  their 
word  ;  and  suppose  it  a  clear  case,  admitted  by  all  Christians, 
that  our  morality  has  no  rule  ascertainable  to  the  human  intellect, 
but  is  a  positive  creation  of  Christianity.  When  they  deny  that 
man  is  an  ethical  being,  they  appear  merely  to  say  of  him  uni- 
versally, that  which  in  substance  they  have  heard  from  the  pulpit 
concerning  unregenerate  man.  If  it  indeed  be  true,  tliat  without 
the  Bible  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  primary  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  it  seems  quite  hopeless  to  assign  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  we  should  bow  before  that  book  in  preference  to 
other  books  of  like  pretensions. 

The  best  instructed  Christians  of  every  class  or  sect  will 
assuredly  think  it  superfluous  to  apologize  for  ethical  investiga- 
tions ;  but  we  have  had  some  experience,  that  all,  except  the  best 
instructed,  are  resolved  so  to  limit  such  investigations  as  to  make 
them  nugatory  in  the  present  aspect ;  namely,  by  demanding 
that  they  shall  be  based  upon  the  Scripture,  and  shall  take  its 
authority  for  granted.  Against  this  unreasonable  claim  Mr. 
Lieber  puts  in  his  protest.  Under  a  well-meant  desire  to  honor 
our  holy  faith,  it  exposes  it  to  just  suspicion,  and  forbids  any  from 
vindicating  it.  When  Jesus  was  accused  of  impiety,  would 
zealous  believers  have  done  well  to  deprecate  his  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  he  himself  was  the  sole  measure  and  standard  of 
piety?  If  Paul  or  John  are  assailed  as  bad  moralists,  can  we 
defend  them  by  quoting  texts  from  their  own  writings  ?  And, 
not  to  take  a  mere  defensive  ground,  we  maintain  that  every 
sound  minded  Christian  'loves  them  in  truth, ybr  tlie  truth's  sake 
'  which  dwelleth  in  them."  We  have  chosen  Christianity  because 
it  is  true  and  good  ;  and  it  must  lou'er  our  faith  into  an  irrational 
impulse,  to  allege  that  we  have  no  criterion  whatever  of  truth  and 
goodness  except  that  which  the  religion  itself  furnishes. 

The  events  of  the  present  day  have  put  into  a  yet  more  striking 
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light  the  absolute  need  of  instruction  in  political  ethics.  If  it  be 
certain  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  do  not  discuss  questions  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  scientific  manner,  it  is  far  more  obvious 
and  clear  that  they  hardly  handle  political  ethics  at  all.  Their 
general  precepts  were  enouoh  for  the  wants  of  that  day  ;  and  the 
sublime  foundations  which  they  have  laid  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  man's  nature,  have  really  revolutionized  human  thought  upon 
questions  which  they  did  not  touch.  If  we  in  this  century  un- 
derstand both  morals  and  politics  better  than  Aristotle  or  Cicero, 
it  is  not  because  we  can  quote  definite  texts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  axioms  of  our  science,  but  it  is  (in  very  great  mea- 
sure) because  we  have  drunk  of  that  spirit  which  teaches  that  one 
God  over  all  is  rich  toward  all  nations ;  that  all  men  are  brethren 
and  are  equal  in  his  eyes;  that  each  unit  of  mankind,  who  has 
to  look  to  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  intrinsically  of  more 
value  than  any  political  organization,  which  has  its  bounds  in  this 
world.  Still  it  remains  for  us  to  work  out  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sions from  these  mighty  facts.  There  is  a  science,  cognizable  by 
the  human  intellect,  which  shall  mark  out  human  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  family ;  and  vvhile  it 
is  neglected  so  to  cultivate  this  as  that  it  may  carry  conviction  to 
thoughtful  minds,  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  tone 
assumed  by  Chartism  and  Socialism,  or  at  the  effrontery  with 
which  political  profligacy  is  defended  when  it  serves  a  party, 

Mr.  Lieber  is  of  German  birth  and  education,  but  naturalized 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  combination  of  mental  peculiarities 
hence  resulting  is  certainly  interesting,  perhaps  very  favorable  to 
the  attainment  of  truth.  His  book  shows  an  accomplished  man, 
acquainted  alike  with  classical  antiquity,  German  philosopliy,  and 
modern  English  politics  ;  and  highly  capable  of  bringing  into  a 
single  focus  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  the  resources  of 
very  multifarious  reading.  His  tendency  to  use  etymological 
investigation  as  an  instrument  in  the  search  after  absolute  truth, 
might  excite  jealousy  in  an  Englishman,  were  it  not  confined  to 
foot  notes,  which  show  its  subordinate  place.  The  necessity  M'hich 
he  feels  of  inventing  a  new  term  to  express  one*  of  his  ideas  will 
be  easily  forgiven,  when  we  have  tried  to  substitute  a  better  one. 
Writing  a  language  which  is  not  his  own,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  his  sentences  are  occasionally  obscure  and  lengthy,  betraying 
a  German  author;  yet  his  idiom  is  excellent,  and  on  the  whole  he 
may  justly  have  the  credit  of  remarkable  success,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  a  semi-metaphysical  subject.  Even  in  complicated 
passages,  the  clearness  with  which  he  knows  his  own  meaning 
effectually  saves  the  reader  from  doubting  what  he  meant  to  say. 


*  Tlie  vtotdjui-al  occurs  ratlier  frequently. 
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And  as  a  very  sufficient  set-off  against  the  disadvantage  of  foreign 
authorship,  we  have  a  full  and  rich  treatise,  embracing  topics 
rarely  discussed  in  our  language,  yet  of  high  theoretical  interest 
and  practical  value. 

Whether  Mr.  Lieber  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  work  the 
scientificybrm  at  which  he  aims,  we  cannot  decide.  He  probably 
has  some  clue  in  his  own  mind,  leading  him  to  adopt  the  present 
arrangement  of  his  matter  ;  but  to  us  it  appears  to  be  thrown 
together  in  encyclopaedia  fashion ;  so  that  we  never  know  what 
next  to  expect.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  may  be 
more  pleasing  to  many  readers  than  a  rigidly  systematic  or- 
der. 

If  there  be  any  one  principle  pervading  the  whole  book,  which 
has  emijiently  shaped  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lieber's  sentiments,  it  is 
this:  that  we  learn  the  true  nature  of  each  thing  by  studying  it 
in  its  most  highly  developed  form.  This  principle  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Aristotle ;  yet  was  singularly  overlooked  by  most  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  Two  seeds  or  two  eggs  may 
appear  to  be  of  one  species,  but  the  full  grown  plants  or  animals 
manifest  diversities  and  peculiarities  that  could  never  have  been 
suspected.  The  head  of  an  infant  and  of  a  young  ourang  outang 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  another ;  but  is  impossible  to  confound 
the  skull  of  a  man  with  that  of  the  adult  ape.  Considerations  so 
obvious  might  have  saved  men  of  genius,  like  Rousseau,  from 
imagining  that  the  nature  of  man  is  best  exhibited  in  the  savage 
state;  and  might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  counter- 
paradox,  invented  by  more  modern  authors,  that  '  Art  is  natural 
*  to  man.' 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  becomes  strikingly  evi- 
dent that  ethics  and  politics  are  in  their  very  essence  progressive 
sciences;  and  this  simple  remark  answers  a  thousand  objections 
which  have  been  started  against  the  uniformity  of  the  human 
conscience.  As  society  advances  and  becomes  more  complex, 
new  relations  are  developed,  and  new  duties  arise  ;  while  a  new 
view  is  often  taken  of  the  old  duty.  The  family  exists  before  the 
state;  as  we  may  see  in  Greenland,  where  no  state  exists  at  all ; 
but  with  denser  population  the  state  inevitably  arises,  and  is  not 
at  all  the  same  thing  as  a  family  on  a  large  scale,  but  is  a  new 
creation.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  family  is  from  nature,  the 
state  from  art  and  by  compact.  As  just  would  it  be  to  maintain 
that  finger-nails  are  from  nature,  but  hair,  teeth,  and  beard  are 
not  natural.  The  latter  come  as  surely,  and  as  regularly,  as  the 
former,  if  due  time  and  materials  be  afforded.  As  then  the 
progress  of  society  forms  families  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
nations,  so  do  national  rights  and  duties  arise.  In  a  yet  later 
period,  men  are  made  conscious  of  international  relations  and 
rights ;  and  at  length,  when  the  whole  human  race  has  been  em- 
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braced  in  one  fellowship,  they  acknowledjj^e  the  claims  of  man  on 
man.  When  a  new  element  was  infused  into  social  existence  by 
the  preaching-  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  new  idea  was  developed, — 
that  of  '  the  church  '  of  Christ, — a  new  commandment  went  along 
with  it,  '  that  ye  love  one  another.'  Thus,  that  at  succ.^ssive 
stag-es,  under  different  circumstances,  the  human  intellect  should 
see  duty  in  different  lij^hts  and  proportions,  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  propositions  of  Euclid  are  not  acknowledged  among 
savages,  nor  were  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  open  to  the  Newto)iian 
philosophy  ;  yet  we  hold  these  to  be  established  truth,  because 
we  are  satisfied  tliat  sound  and  unbiassed  intellects,  duly  cultivated 
and  informed,  will  assuredly  be  brought  to  a  conviction  of  them. 
As  regards  moral  truth  also,  there  is  a  certain  '  limiting  state  ' 
(to  use  the  phraseology  of  mathematicians),  to  which  the  minds 
of  men  in  ail  nations  have  ever  more  and  more  approximated,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  had  experience  of  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  society,  jind  have  enjoyed  free  intellectual  culture:  and 
whatever  striking  exceptions  are  urged,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
some  disturi)ing  bias,  the  existence  of  which  can  in  each  case  be 
proved.  This  '  limiting  state '  of  moral  opinion  when  it  can  be 
ascertained,  may  most  justly  be  appealed  to  as  containing  the 
general  verdict  of  the  human  race  concerning  duty. 

Not  only  are  the  conceptions  of  various  relationships  formed 
gradually  in  man,  but  these  conceptions  are  slow  in  assuming 
distinctiiess,  and  generally  proceed  from  a  gross  and  rudimental 
condition.  The  primitive  idea  of  parental  authority  is  this,  that 
a  father  is  owner  of  his  child,  just  as  he  may  be  of  the  blade 
which  he  has  forged,  or  the  bread  which  he  has  reaped  and  baked. 
Much  time  is  requisite  {unless  instruction  from  without  inter- 
poses) before  this  notion  is  duly  softened  and  limited,  and  the 
independent  rights  of  the  child  are  recognised.  Long  after  his 
title  to  life  and  physical  well  being  are  established,  he  is  kept  a 
slave  to  the  parental  religion ;  and  to  abandon  the  '  God  of  his 
'  fathers  '  is  stigmatised  as  high  impiety. 

The  same  thing  holds  concerning  the  State.  Do  we  ask  its 
origin  ?  ask  then  how  each  of  us  behaves  on  seeing  two  children 
fighting  in  the  streets,  or  a  bigger  boy  maltreating  a  smaller. 
We  interfere  by  force,  and  part  the  combatants,  or  save  the 
oppressed  and  helpless.  So  deeply  is  it  written  on  our  hearts ; 
<  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
*sin.'     To  quote  from  Mr.  Lieber : 

'  Absolute  necessity  gives  in  all  cases  sovereign  power  ;  namely,  that 
primitive  power  which  supersedes  all  other,  as  it  is  its  source.  The 
crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny  :  the  captain  has  been  killed. 
An  energetic  man  among  the  passengers  unites  the  latter  and  part  of 
the  crew  with  himself:  he  seizes  the   mutinous  sailors;  there  is  no 
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possibility  of  subduing  or  preventing  them  in  any  other  way  from 
piratical  acts.  He  tries  them  with  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers, and  hangs  them.  He  is  right  :  and  provided  he  can  prove 
everything  as  stated  above,  he  will  be  justified  by  any  court,  which 
decides  according  to  strict  justice  and  this  alone.' — p.  232. 

State  power  is,  at  its  source,  nothing  but  the  rule  of  the 
stronger ;  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  every  case  of  conquest. 
But  no  moral  relationship  exists  between  the  ruler  and  the  sub- 
jects, until  the  force,  which  makes  the  first  element  of  rule,  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  protection  ;  for  crushing  evildoers, 
and  upholding  the  rights  of  the  weak.  So  is  man  constituted, 
that  self  interest  impels  even  bad  rulers  to  the  part  of  police 
magistrates.  Some  one  02<^A?  to  protect;  none  can  protect  but 
he  who  is  physically  strongest:  thus  the  rule  of  the  sword  changes 
into  that  of  the  sceptre ;  and  at  once  a  new  relation  has  arisen,  a 
new  duty  of  honor  and  submission  is  acknowledged.  When  only 
a  leader  of  freebooters,  David  the  son  of  Jesse  felt  his  full  claim 
to  tribute  from  Nabal,  whose  flocks  he  guarded  from  harm  ;  nor 
does  any  caravan  grudge  to  pay  a  moderate  tax  to  an  Arab  chief, 
if  he  eifectually  guarantees  them  from  other  molestation  while 
passing  a  dangerous  district.  However,  simple  and  uniform  as  is 
the  origin  of  the  state,  a  thousand  questions  concerning  it  remain 
undefined  or  unmooted  for  ages.  Not  to  speak  of  the  particular 
form  which  the  polity  may  assume,  its  religious  aspect  is  one 
which  develops  itself  very  remarkably.  As  far  as  the  light  of 
history  avails,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  that  a  home  sprung 
state  authority  rests  originally  upon  the  received  national  religion, 
to  which  it  dares  not  offer  violence  ;  so  that  the  earliest  military 
rule  has  been  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  a  national  priest- 
hood. When  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  the  natural  growth  of 
the  constitution  from  within,  a  monarchical  or  aristocratical  power 
has  been  consolidated,  it  generally  absorbs  the  priestly  power  into 
itself.  At  this  stage,  it  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  high  treason  to 
dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  ruling  power,  who  by  a  strained 
analogy  is  put  forth  as  father  of  the  people,  and  in  this  character 
is  supposed  to  have  a  right  and  duty  to  dictate  to  them  their 
religious  belief  and  worship.  At  a  later  stage,  seldom  reached, 
though  much  aimed  at,  it  is  perceived  that  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  such  as  to  trespass  on  individual  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

Now  it  must  not  be  said,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  political 
ethics,  because  the  religious  functions  of  government  are  looked 
on  so  differently  at  different  times.  It  is  not  more  strange,  that 
in  a  crude  and  half  developed  system,  men's  notions  of  the  sphere 
of  the  state  should  make  it  encroach  on  the  conscience  of  the 
individual ;  than,  that  in  an  incipient  state  of  science,  metaphysics 
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should  encroach  on  astronomy,  and  geometry  on  morals.  Let  us 
here  add,  that  as,  in  the  '  dark  ages,'  society  in  Europe  was  re- 
constituted from  its  first  elements,  we  can  discern  in  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  a  progress  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  marks  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  general  re- 
sult testifies  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind, ^rst,  to  establish 
the  conception  of  a  state  or  government,  as  an  organization  ex- 
isting for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  essentially  independent 
of  the  immediate  holders  of  power;  and,  secondly,  to  disentangle 
its  functions  from  all  extraneous  objects,  and  emancipate  religion 
from  its  control.  Yet  no  profession  of  faith  except  Christianity 
could  ever  effect  the  latter,  because  all  others,  depending  for  their 
existence  on  legislative  support,  would  die  in  the  process. 

That,  therefore,  which  the  school  of  Coleridge  uphold,  we 
believe  finds  no  support  in  fact.  They  are  apt  to  appeal  to  his- 
tory, as  teaching  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  instruct  the 
people  in  religion.'  We  think  it  can  be  far  more  powerfully 
argued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  persecute.  But,  we 
allege,  history  shows  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  propor- 
tion as  society  is  developed  and  morals  are  cultivated  and  under- 
stood, to  confine  the  cares  of  the  state  to  purely  secular  objects. 
While  superior  force  is  the  essentiaU  and  the  only  essential,  attri- 
bute of  the  ruler,  and  while  we  have  not  the  slightest  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  accompanied  with  superior  religious  knowledge  ; 
while,  moreover,  different  creeds  are  upheld  in  the  courts  and 
cabinets  of  different  sovereigns,  it  appears  to  us  an  infatuation 
hard  to  reason  against,  when  any  allege  that  it  is  a  '  primary  '  and 
'  essential  '  duty  of  a  government  to  inculcate  religious  dogmas. 
The  utmost  which  we  can  admit  is,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  uulawfuL 

But  we  must  keep  more  close  to  Mr.  Lieber.  The  rather 
miscellaneous  juxtaposition  of  his  subjects  makes  it  difficult  to 
give  to  our  remarks  any  form  and  completeness.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  do  best  by  selecting  some  of  the  most  important  topics 
handled  by  him,  and  after  stating  his  views,  append  such  obser- 
vations as  suggest  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  to  political  subjects,  he  lays  a  foundation  by 
setting  forth  at  much  length  the  ethical  nature  of  man,  which  con- 
stitutes him  a.  responsible  being :  in  illustrating  which  he  explains 
wherein  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists,  and  contrasts  the  human 
with  the  brute  mind.  By  this  highly  interesting  discussi.m,  Mr. 
Lieber  fills  a  gap  in  English  literature;  at  least  we  know  no 
book  which  so  well  expounds,  what  is  conscience  ;  which  points 
out  the  fallacies  which  Locke  and  Paley  admitted  while  opposing 
equal  errors ;  and  which  shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  vulgar 
objections.  The  critical  distinction  between  man  and  brute,  he 
holds  to  consist  in  this :  '  Man  reflects  upon  his  reflection ;  thinks 
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'  upon  his  thoughts ;  makes  the  mind  itself  the  subject  of  its 
'  inquiry.  The  animal  can  do  no  such  thing.  If  it  could,  it 
^  Would  speak.'  In  corroboration,  he  refers  to  William  Hum- 
boldt's judgment,  that  the  intention  to  represent  by  a  sound 
sometb.ing  that  we  are  conscious  is  in  our  mind,  is  that  which 
constitutes  speech.  That  animals  think,  can  undeniably  be 
proved  :  but  because  they  have  no  reflecting  powers,  they  cannot 
exercise  self  government;  and  are  the  creatures  either  of  habit  or 
of  sense. 

Jn  refuting  Locke,  who  argued  that  conscience  does  not  exist 
by  nature,  because  moral  rules  are  not  innate  :  he  remarks  that 
it  is  the  common  confusion  of  the  undeveloped  with  the  unnatural. 
*  Thousands  of  the  acutest  instincts  are  yet  not  active  in  the 
'young  animal.'  '  Is  the  sense  for  harmony  not  inborn,  because 
'  savages  know  nothing  of  the  concord  of  sounds?  Are  eighths, 
'fifths,  and  thirds,  inventions?  Is  sight  not  inborn,  because  the 
'  puppy  is  born  blind  ?'  Further,  there  is  a  confusion  of  con- 
science with  moral  rules.  Rules  are  the  eifect  of  reasoning,  and 
are  no  more  innate  than  is  a  treatise  on  geometry;  but  conscience, 
like  hearing  or  sig-ht,  is  a  faculty,  and  may  justly  be  called  innate, 
because  it  is  naturally  developed  in  all  men  with  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

On  responsibility  he  remarks : 

'  He  alone  that  icills,  acts ;  and  he  that  acts  is  responsible.  If  a 
man  lets  loose  a  tiger  upon  a  multitude,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
tiger,  he  is  the  murderer  of  all  whom  the  tiger  may  kill.  For  the 
tiger  is  bound,  following  simply  its  sensualism,  but  the  man  is  free. 
Trite  as  these  remarks  may  appear,  if  thus  clearly  and  separately 
stated,  they  have  been  by  no  means  always  acknowledged,  either  in 
religion  or  law.' — p.  49. 

'All  ethic  attributes  of  man  are  inalienable.  He  cannot,  even 
were  he  desirous  of  doing  so,  deprive  himself  of  his  moral  character. 
Do  what  he  may,  or  let  others  attempt  what  they  choose,  man  does  not 
and  cannot  become  a  non-moral  or  un-ethical  being.  He  cannot  barter 
away  his  reasoning  power  ;  for  every  moment  that  he  adhered  to  such 
a  compact  he  would  have  to  exercise  his  reason.' — p.  53. 

The  following  passages  are,  we  think,  true  and  valuable. 

'  Knowledge  of  morals  alone,  without  practical  skill '  \j.hat  is,  real 
exercise  in  moral  life,  of  which  he  is  speaking],  '  will  lead  to  moral 
pedantry,  an  adherence  to  single  truths  at  the  expense  of  others  :  an 
error  the  more  to  be  shunned,  as  those  who  commit  it,  and  suffer  in 
consequence  of  it,  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  martyrs  of  morality 
or  truth.      This  is  especially  the  case  in  politics.' — p.  57. 

'  No  one  can  have  studied  history  without  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that   morality  is  of  urgent   expediency  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
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even  were  we  not  bound  on  higher  frroiinds  to  acknowledge  our  ethic 
obligations,  which  never  leave  us,  even  in  these  international  relations. 
The  few  truly  magnanimous  international  acts  which  history  records, 
have,  I  believe,  failed  in  no  instance  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
results,  while  the  age  of  diplomatic  cheat  and  trickery  brought  misery 
over  all  Europe.  ^Miat  had  Louis  XI^".  gained  towards  the  end  of 
his  davs,  bv  an  unusually  long  and  active  life  of  political  fraud,  faith- 
lessness, and  immorality,  which  totally  disregarded  justice  and  the 
sacredness  of  engagements?' — p.  68. 

Wliile  expressing  our  high  satisfaction  with  the  general  basis 
assumed  bv  Mr.  Lieber,  we  are  unable  to  say  that  he  has  put  the 
difficult  topic  of  human  responsibility  in  so  forcible  a  light  as  to 
command  conviction  from  the  unwilling.  We  would  fain  see  that 
portion  which  is  still  matter  of  doubtful  disputation,  kept  separate, 
and  that  u  hich  is  clear  powerfully  urged :  otherwise  we  are 
walking  on  ground  where  nets  and  traps  are  set. 

Three  main  controversies  have  been  sustained,  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  morals.  First,  is  there  any  uniform  code  of 
morality  attainable  ?  'is  virtue  by  nature,  or  by  compact?'  for  so 
the  Greeks  expressed  themselves.  This  controversy  has  quite 
died  away  among  all  well  informed  philosophers:  and  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  existence, 
deep  rooted  in  man's  ethical  disposition,  and  in  the  social  state 
for  which  it  fits  him.  In  consequence,  right  and  wrong  is  the 
same  for  man,  in  all  times  and  places.  Secondly,  do  we  ascertain 
right  and  wrong  by  an  original  and  peculiar  faculty  ?  or  is  that 
which  we  call  conscience  only  a  modification  or  application  of  the 
common  intellect  and  senses  .■'  Mr.  Lieber,  as  most  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  all  the  school  of  Coleridjfe,  maintains  the  former:  but 
Mill,  and  some  other  verv  acute  and  able  men,  adhere  to  the 
latter,  which  is  known  as  Paley's  opinion.  The  controversy  is  of 
great  psvchological  interest,  but,  we  apprehend,  it  is  far  too  subtle 
to  enter  into  practical  doctrines;*  and  it  cannot  be  introduced  as 
a  foundation  of  popular  ethics  without  mischief.  The  practical 
questions  are  not,  whether  conscience  be  acquired  or  innate, 
composite  or  primitive;  but  whether,  and  within  what  limits,  its 
indications  are  trustworthy,  and  bow  they  may  be  verified  and 
checked  ;  how  also  the  faculty  itself  may  be  improved.  Thirdly, 
it  is  asked,  is  a  vicious  man  to  be  blamed  or  only  pitied  ?  is  he 
merelv  unfortunate,  or  does  he  deserve  Dunishment  ?  ou'dit  he  to 
feel  onlv  sorrow,  as  having  incurred  a  harm,  or  to  feel  remorse. 


*  Closely  connected  with  this  question,  and  equally  immaterial  to  popular 
discussion,  is  the  inquiry,  '  U'hat  is  the  essence  of  virtue  }'  what  is  iliat,  in 
every  virtuous  deed  or  tliought,  on  account  of  wliicli  it  is  called  vhtuous  .^ 
For  practice,  we  want  a  criterion  of  virtue,  not  a  definition. 
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as  knowing  that  he  is  guilty  ?  These  questions  touch  on  the 
respo7isibility  oi  man;  a  subject  not  essentially  connected  with 
the  two  former  controversies.  A  man  might  believe  that  there 
is  a  real  law  of  right  inherent  in  human  nature;  nay,  and  that 
conscience  is  an  original  faculty  of  that  nature  ;  yet  he  might 
contend  that  a  vicious  person  is  to  be  pitied,  but  not  blamed. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,*  if  we  can  trust  the  reports  of 
his  disciples.  It  has  so  amiable  an  appearance,  that  we  are  most 
loath  to  impute  general  iniquity  to  all  who  profess  it.  Nay, 
there  is  undeniably  a  measure  of  truth  in  it.  As  there  are  intel- 
lects easy  to  be  pronounced  insane,  so  likewise  there  are  morbid 
states  of  the  affections  aud  conscience,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
censure  the  vicious  man  as  a  moral  agent.  The  records  of  in- 
sanity fully  justify  this  statement.  Now,  short  of  insanity,  there 
are  other  states,  in  which  vice  bears  so  unnatural  an  aspect,  while 
the  moral  principle  is  evidently  so  feeble,  that  we  find  far  more 
scope  for  pity  and  sadness  than  for  rebuke.  And  to  speak  gener- 
ally, it  is  so  hard  for  any  one  to  rise  above  his  own  age  and 
nation,  that  we  hardly  blame  Cranmer  for  persecution,  or  King 
David  for  polygamy.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  then,  it  seems,  we 
must  needs  concede  that  '  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.' 
But  it  is  a  question  of  great  practical  urgency,  how  are  we  to 
meet  those  who,  resting  on  the  foundation  here  afforded,  proceed 
to  deny  that  blame  is  ever  in  place,  and  consequently,  assert  that 
remorse  is  always  absurd  ?  and  such,  we  believe,  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  argument  with  the  Owenites. 

We  cannot  think  that  this  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
refined  metaphysics.  But  let  it  be  asked,  Do  they  hold  the  pro- 
priety oi punishment  ?  If  they  allow  it,  though  only  on  the  same 
ground  which  justifies  the  punishment  of  brute  animals,  viz. 
experience  of  its  efficacy,  then,  we  apprehend,  they  concede 
nearly  all  that  the  popular  mind  embraces  in  the  notion  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  said  by  some :  '  I  b^at  my  dog,  or  my  horse, 
*  because  1  know  they  will  hereby  be  made  more  obedient ;  but 
'  I  think  it  cruel  to  beat  a  cat,  because  it  is  useless.  And  just  so, 
'I  would  have  a  boy  whipt  for  stealing,  or  a  man  put  to  hard 
'  labor  for  an  assault ;  because  such  punishments  tend  to  lessen 
'  crime,  not  because  the  criminal  is  really  blameable.'  One  who 
reasons  thus  evidently  admits  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Being  to 
punish  crime  in  the  world  to  come,  if  He,  in  his  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, see  that  it  will  produce  beneficial  effects;  and  surely  ive  are 


*  Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  vii.  3,  says:  'Socrates  contended  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  at  all  as  incontinence  ;  for  that  no  one  deviated  from  right  know- 
ingly, but  by  mistake.'  Hence  he  maintained  that  '  virtue  was  only  another 
name  for  knowledge  ;'  Nic.  Eth.  vi.  13,  and  elsewhere. 
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not  anxious  to  maintain  that  he  will  inflict  misery  with  no  farther 
end  than  the  infliction  itself.  While  we  are  sure,  that  a  power  of 
feeling  remorse  is  essential  to  virtue,  we  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing is  to  be  gained  in  argument  with  unrefined  minds,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  distinction  between  sorrow  and  remorse.  We 
would  rather  try  to  make  them  feel  remorse  for  their  sins,  than 
seek  to  extort  a  confession  that  it  ought  to  be  remorse  and  not 
mere  sorrow  :  while  we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  leave  off" 
entirely  to  '  blame  '  their  neighbors.  If,  however,  any  one  go  to 
the  length  of  condemning  all  punishment,  we  know  not  how  to 
deal  with  him.*  unless  his  social  position  gives  us  a  practical 
refutation.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  understanding  itself ;  a  fa- 
naticism unassailal)le  to  argument. 

Mr.  Lieber  discusses,  with  his  usual  fulness  of  illustration,  the 
important  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  property,  interestingly  exhi- 
biting how  truly  primitive  to  the  human  mind  is  the  desire  of 
possessing  something  external  to  ourselves,  even  when  it  has  no 
ulterior  use.  Hence,  observes  he,  avarice  is  so  dangerous  a  vice, 
because  of  its  being  so  intensely  natural;  nevertheless,  the  desire 
of  appropriation  is  in  itself  not  only  not  sinful,  but  subservient 
to  the  highest  purposes.  '  Private  property  is  the  most  powerful 
'  agent  in  the  promotion  of  civilization  ;  an  agent  which  has  this 
'  striking  peculiarity,  that  while  it  originates  with  man's  indi- 
« viduality,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  surest  and  firmest  bond  of 
*  society. ' 

He  justly  points  out  an  error  which  has  misled  distinguished 
writers, — tlat  of  confusing  things  'unappropriated'  with  '  com- 
'mon  '  property  ;  whence  they  were  led  to  theorize  about  a  time 
when  property  '  was  first  divided.'  This  is  mere  fiction ;  for 
private  property  and  human  nature  are  coeval.  \A  hatever  man 
finds  in  this  world  unappropriated,  he  makes  his  own  by  use  or 
by  labor.  There  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  amount  of  accumula- 
tion. It  is  as  lawful  to  catch  fish  enough  for  a  whole  winter,  as 
fish  enough  for  a  day  ;  lawful  to  provide  for  our  children's  educa- 
tion and  permanent  comfort,  as  much  as  for  their  momentary  phy- 
sical wants. 

Excellent  and  interesting  as  is  this  whole  argument,  we  regret 
that  he  does  not  adequately  develop  the  limitation  which  nature 
and  right  point  out,  to  the  appropriating  of  that  which  presents 
itself  to  us.  The  limitation  is,  that  we  shall  not  deprive  others. 
Thus,  whatever  material  is  foimd  in  unlimited  quantity,  may  be 
appropriated  lavishly.  All  may  draw  water  freely  from  a  full 
river,  which  we  know  cannot  be  exhausted :  but  a  caravan  at  a 


*  Tliis  is  Aristotle's  refutation  of  that  class  in  his  d&y  :  '  Tliej  themselves 
chiislise  their  slaves  and  their  children,'  javs  he 
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well  in  tlie  desert,  would  speedily  resent  the  injury  committed,  if 
an  individual  drew  extravagantly  when  the  spring  was  low. 
Where  game  is  in  greater  abundance  than  is  wanted,  all  are 
naturally  at  liberty  to  kill  and  eat:  but  not  so  where  the  whole 
stock  would  soon  be  destroyed.  Neither  is  an  individual  allowed 
to  monopolise  what  is  rare,  to  the  injury  of  a  community.  In  a 
vast  continent  men  may  enclose  and  till  at  pleasure  great  tracts  of 
land  :  but  on  a  small  island,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  take  so 
much  as  to  exclude  others.  If  an  ancient  city,  driven,  like 
Phocsea,  from  its  old  abode,  had  occupied  an  island  too  small  for 
each  to  have  his  spot  of  land  ;  unless  they  decided  by  lot  who 
should  become  a  possessor,  the  land  would  need  to  be  retained 
and  administered  by  the  State.  In  particular  emergencies  private 
rights,  before  respected,  are  justly  disregarded.  If  sulphur  for 
making  gunpou'der  were  to  be  had  but  from  one  mine,  in  time  of 
war  the  State  would  be  justified  in  claiming  that  mine  for  the 
public  (indemnifying  the  individual  as  it  best  could),  although 
previously  they  had  as  it  were  winked  at  the  appropriation,  while 
no  harm  was  felt  from  it. 

The  importance  of  these  topics  in  political  ethics,  will  be  more 
seen,  the  more  the  subject  is  generally  studied.  Mr.  Lieber 
states  universally  (what,  we  think,  is  true  generally)^  that  the 
State  does  not  make  rights,  it  only  acknowledges  them.  Many 
are  gradually  discerned  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  as,  that  of 
copyright.  When  a  dim  conception  is  first  gained,  laws  are 
passed  to  define  and  enforce  it,  which  laws  are  generally  experi- 
mental enactments,  it  not  being  yet  clear  how  far  the  right  of  the 
individual  may  go  without  being  checked  by  a  right  of  the 
public ;  and  this  is  ascertained  only  in  course  of  time.  Many 
supposed  rights  of  individuals  are  at  length  proved  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  rights  of  the  public  ;  and  in  this  case  they  ought  to 
be,  and  often  are,  annihilated.  Yet  equity  enforces,  that  if  the 
State  have  encouraged  the  individuals  in  esteeming  such  things 
to  be  their  absolute  right,  and  to  incur  expenses  on  account  of  it, 
a  reasonable  indemnity  should  be  paid  to  them.  This  doctrine  has 
been  long  since  applied  to  Icmd^  whenever  a  new  road  is  needed; 
but  not  so  freely  or  philosophically  as  it  will  be.  Lawyers 
would  perhaps  teach  us,  that  the  soil  is  '  property,'  as  truly  as 
wool  and  timber;  but  we  cannot  believe  this.  When  a  few  sav- 
ages roamed  over  England,  and  when  there  was  more  good  land 
to  be  had  than  people  to  covet  it,  this  might  be  true,  temporarily. 
But  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  very  limited  in  quantity,  the 
State  must  secure  that  the  occupiers  do  not  use  their  (supposed) 
rights  to  the  injury  of  the  community.  If  a  landlord  were  to 
dedicate  an  estate  to  Plato  and  Proserpine,  forbidding  men  to 
dwell  on  it,  or  crops  to  be  raised  from  it,  no  one  would  question 
he  propriety  of  the  legislature  interfering.     We  have  all  a  right 
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to  dwell  on  the  soil;  which  right  cannot  be  lost  by  the  negligence 
of  our  ancestors  to  foresee  that  England  would  ever  be  so  popu- 
lous, or  by  the  passing  of  laws  in  a  baronial  parliament  to  confer 
on  such  barons  an  absolute  power  over  the  land.  Hence  the  true 
'property'  of  the  soil  is  indefeasibly  in  the  community  at  large, 
and  landlords  are  (as  has  been  well  expressed)  trustees  to  the 
community.  The  labor  which  has  been  spent  on  the  soil  has  con- 
ferred on  it  an  enormously  increased  value,  and  this  is  a  private 
property  which  must  be  defended  by  the  iState  as  jealously  as 
though  it  were  moveable.  Nevertheless,  if  it  were  better  under- 
stood what  limits  restrict  absolute  appropriation,  Irish  landlords 
might  not  have  felt  their  consciences  so  easy  some  years  back,  in 
ejecting  families  from  their  estates  who  could  find  no  refuge  but 
the  high  road. 

Once  more,  we  desire  to  limit  Mr.  Lieber's  assertion,  that  the 
State  never  makes  rights :  we  think  that  some  rights  are  strictly 
the  creation  of  the  State,  especially  those  of  corporations,  and  the 
authority  of  wills.  That  a  man  may  give  away  property  at  his 
death,  as  much  as  during  his  life,  is  assuredly  of  nature,  not  of 
enactment.  A  natural  will  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  a  trans- 
fer of  absolute  possession  from  one  man  to  another.  But  no 
occupier  of  the  soil  has  a  natural  right  to  dictate  what  shall  be 
done  with  his  estate  for  centuries  after  his  death  ;  such  a  right  is 
essentially  the  creation  of  law,  and  may  be  modified  or  destroyed 
by  law.  It  might  be  very  unwise,  but  it  would  not  be  unjust,  to 
annihilate  all  clauses  in  all  wills,  past  and  future,  by  which  pro- 
perty was  tied  up,  and  to  enact  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
given  should  possess  it  as  absolutely  as  the  giver.  This  is  the 
real  and  unanswerable  defence  of  the  transfer  of  endowments 
received  by  bequest,  to  a  purpose  not  intended  by  the  bequeather. 
Those  who  hesitate  to  approve  this,  may  ask  themselves  whether 
endowments,  if  such  existed,  for  maintaining  the  worship  of  Thor 
and  Odin,  ought  to  be  now  upheld  by  us.  In  fact,  the  case  is 
clear  as  to  tlie  right  of  the  legislature  to  violate  in  all  such  matters 
the  wills  of  the  dead  :  whether  it  be  expedient  or  equitable  to 
the  living,  must  depend  on  the  extremity  of  the  case,  and  on  the 
circumstances  of  society.  But  of  all  fictitious  scrupulosity,  the 
most  ludicrous  is,  to  justify  the  withholding  from  Roinar)  Catholics 
their  old  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  endowments,  and  to  con- 
demn, as  a  violation  of  private  rights,  the  opening  the  same  to 
Dissenters. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Lieber  would  hesitate  to  assent  to  our 
principle,  or  to  its  application  ;  for  he  constantly  is  on  the  verge 
of  the  same  sentiment.  Thus  he  strongly  insists  on  each  man's 
inherent  '  right  to  live,'  which  occasionally  modifies,  and  seems 
to  overturn,  private  property.  There  are  thefts  which  we  must 
justify  in  extreme  necessity  ;  as,  when  life  is  to  be  saved  for  one 
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man,  at  tlie  expense  of  a  boat  to  another  :  but  this  is  generally  on 
the  presumption,  that  the  owner  would  give  his  consent,  if  he 
were  present ;  otherwise,  such  acts  are  easier  to  excuse  than  to 
defend.  But  where  they  are  justifiable  by  a  rigid  moralist,  we 
believe  it  is  because  an  absolute  appropriation  was,  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  a  usurpation  made  unawares. 

On  the  destiny  of  woman,  and  the  essential  nature  of  m.arriage, 
his  remarks  are  alike  just  and  called  for  in  reference  to  rising 
opinions.  Many  eminent  moralists  have  unawares  degraded 
marriage,  by  representing  as  its  first  and  essential  aim,  the  raising 
up  of  progeny.  In  this  sense,  marriage  might  be  ascribed^  to 
brute  animals  ;  but  the  essence  of  it  really  consists  in  the  union 
of  man  and  woman  for  mutual  consolation,  love,  and  interest. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  are  of  course  ill  apprehended 
in  a  society  which  is  dimsighted  concerning  all  rights ;  but  with 
increased  moral  cultivation  a  wife's  claims  are  better  understood, 
and  both  polygamy  and  divorce  become  less  reputable.  Witness 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  who  unlearnt  polygamy  without  constraint  of 
law  or  religion.  The  prohibition  of  divorce  (which  we  have 
happily  received  from  Christ's  authority)  is  a  sentiment  to  which 
the  unaided  intellect  of  man  but  slowly  arrives,  though  it  surely* 
points  that  way.  That  which  makes  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  so  endearing  and  so^  valuable, 
consists  in  this,  that  they  are  indissoluble  ;  or  if  the  tie  may  be 
broken  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  gravest  causes,  without  which  the 
general  voice  would  pronounce  the  proceeding  unnatural  and 
shocking.  So  also  marriage  can  become  a  blessed  bond,  better 
and  nearer  than  that  of  father  or  mother,  only  when  it  is  at  least 
as  binding,  and  as  permanent.  Those  who  state  the  case,  as 
chiefly  turning  on  the  necessities  of  children,  occupy  only  one 
branch  of  the  argument,  and  not,  we  think,  the  critical  one  ;  for 
the  reasons  against  divorce  are  adequate  and  decisive,  whether 
children  have  been  born  or  not. 

We  regard  it  as  an  excellent  feature  in  Mr.  Lieber  (cha- 
racteristic, we  would  fain  hope,  of  the  present  age),  that  he  so 
decisively  resists  every  attempt  to  found  reality  on  fiction.  The 
fictions  of  law  in  which  English  lawyers  indulge,  find  no  mercy 
at  his  hands.  'The  law  supposes;'  is,  he  observes,  their  perpetual 
method  of  cutting  a  knot ;  and  that,  when  the  '  supposition  '  is 
manifestly  false,  and  when  no  proof,  except  the  imagination  of 
expounders,  can  be  adduced  that  the  law-makers  ever  entertained 
such  a  supposition.     Equally  does  he  resist  as  unphilosophical 


»  The  reader  may  Lave  pleasure  in  consulting  the  reflections  of  Gibbon 
on  this  subject:  chap.  xliv.  'Liberty  and  abuse  of  divorce'  among  the 
Romans. 
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and  unmeaning  the  figures  of  speech  by  which  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  feel  wrath  or  mercy,  &.c.  As  he  justly  remarks,  it  took 
ages  to  disentangle  the  notion  oi  justice  from  that  of  vengeance ; 
insomuch  that  in  the  most  ancient  languages  known,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  the  two  ideas  are  habitually  confounded  under 
one  word.  The  more  humane  and  tender  morality  which  Chris- 
tian principles  have  superinduced,  leads  modern  civilization  dis- 
tinctly to  perceive  that  resentment  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
justice  and  with  punishment :  yet  the  keeping  up  of  these  meta- 
phorical expressions  by  which  the  law  is  turned  into  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  strongly  tends  to  overcloud  the 
truth. 

Another  injurious  metaphor  is  that  by  which  a  king  or  a 
government  is  compared  to  a  father.  Such  phraseology  may  be 
used,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  only  an  arbitrary  similitude  ;  but 
there  is  continual  danger  of  forgetting  this.  This  had  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Aristotle.*     Mr.  Lieber  well  declares  : 

•  That  which  renders  the  family  so  admirable,  so  holv,  is  love  ;  and 
a  continued  forgetfulness  of  a  separate  individual  interest.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  h  justice ;  the  right 
which  exists  between  man  and  man.  ...  It  demands  of  no  member 
an  obligation  on  his  side  alone,  but  knows  of  mutual  obligations  only. 
.  .  .  The  monarch  is  frequently  represented  as  the  father  of  his  sub- 
jects :  and  this  misrepresentation  alone  has  caused  mankind  to  pass 
through  infinite  suffering  In  few  instances  has  the  danger  of  analogy 
shown  itself  more  banefully  than  in  this.' — p.  152. 

Yet  what  can  seem  plainer,  than  that  a  monarch  cannot  have 
towards  all  his  subjects  the  tender  love  which  a  parent  has  to 
every  child,  nor  the  same  superiority  in  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  the  father  has  over  the  child  ?  Love,  wisdom,  and  past 
benefits,  are  the  grounds  on  which  a  father  claims  obedience;  on 
none  of  which  things  the  sovereign  can  ground  his  authority. 

Mr.  Lieber's  views  oi  hamarchy  (or  joint-rule),  are  such  as,  we 
presume,  all  enlightened  politicians  now  admit,  although  the  title 
'  mixed  government '  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  Greek  word 
which  he  has  adopted.  In  recent  days,  it  has  often  been  remarked 
that  De  Lolme  and  others  adopted  an  inconvenient  metaphor 
when  they  represented  the  English  constitution  as  merely  a 
balance  of  powers,  which  would  seem  to  imply  entire  inaction  ; 
while  it  really  acts  by  joint  forces,  and  has  therefore  compro7mse  fov 
its  main  phenomenon.  The  matter  may  be  shortly  set  forth.  Each 
power  in  a  state  must  have  strength  enough  to  defend  its  own  exist- 


*  Polit.  i.  1.     'Those  are  mistaken  who  think  that  a  family  and  a  state 
differ  only  in  size,  so  that  a  great  family  is  a  little  state,'  &c. 
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ence  against  the  attacks  of  other  powers;  else  one  will  swallow  up 
the  rest,  and  make  itself  despotic.  But  if  each  is  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself,  it  is  strong  enough  to  modify  the  acts  of  the  others, 
and  such  a  government  must  needs  go  on  by  compromise.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  a  mixed  constitution  the  decisive  vigor- 
ous measures  which  characterize  a  despotic  authority:  they  are 
only  to  be  had  at  crises  of  suffering  or  danger.  K  single  power 
is  tyrannical,  though  it  be  the  'people,'  so  called,  that  exercises 
it;  for  there  is  always  a  minority  to  be  oppressed  by  a  majority  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Lieber  well  puts  it,  the  essence  of  liberty  consists  in 
a  man  finding  protection  '  when  he  does  not  agree  with  those 
'  that  have  the  power.  One  of  the  truest  signs  and  safest  expo- 
'  nents  of  substantial  liberty,  therefore,  is  the  unwavering  pro- 
'  tection  which  the  individual  [or  the  minority]  opposed  to  power 
'  enjoys.'  A  foreigner  may  learn  the  reality  of  British  liberty, 
by  listening  to  the  unpunished  speeches  of  ultra  Tory  partisans 
as  well  as  of  many  a  Chartist  agitator.  An  Englishman  feels 
how  little  freedom  there  may  be  in  a  republic,  when  he  ventures 
to  oppose  popular  opinion  on  the  matter  of  negro  slavery. 

The  ancient  Romans  understood  the  value  of  joint-rule,  or 
mixed  consiitutions,  perhaps  as  well  as  we  ;  but  the  Greeks  were 
both  practically  and  theoretically  defective  on  this  vital  point, 
Mr.  Lieber  does  the  Romans  justice,  where,  it  appears  to  us. 
M.  Guizot*  has  undervalued  them.  Rome,  as  a  municipality,  was 
em\nent\y  hainacratic ;  as  a  conquering  nation  she  became  tyran- 
nical. We  must  add,  that  Mr.  L.  devotes  his  eighth,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth  chapters  almost  entirely  to  the  history  of  opinion  on 
political  ethics;  and  the  mass  of  information  which  he  lays  before 
the  reader  is  very  considerable.  Not  knowing  how  else  to  exhibit 
ow  barely  our  quotations  testify  to  the  fulness  with  which  he 
treats  each  subject,  we  conclude  by  extracting,  as  a  specimen,  the 
contents  of  his  fifth  chapter. 

'  CHAPTER    V. 

'  Legitimate  objects  of  the  State,  Danger  of  intermeddling  legis- 
lation :  instances.  Primordial  rights  and  claims.  Physical  life  and 
health.  Law  of  necessity.  Personal  liberty.  Right  of  individnality  : 
no  absolute  obedience  possible.  Right  of  share  in  the  protection  of 
the  State.  Jural  reciprocity.  Right  to  be  judged  by  laws,  and  laws 
only.  Right  of  communion  or  utterance.  Liberty  of  the  press.  Right 
of  morality.  Immoral  laws,  no  laws.  Right  of  honor  :  reputation. 
Family.  Religion,  creed,  worship.  Right  of  property,  acquisition, 
exchange.  Right  of  emigration.  Inalienable  rights.  State  cannot 
take  revenge :  the  crown  cannot  feel  wrath.  Political  absurdity  of 
speaking  of  king's  anger  or  nation's  revenge  as  political  body,' 


*  History  of  European  Civilization,  Lecture  II. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tholnck, 
and  Professor  Moses  Stuart.  By  Robbrt  HaldAne,  Esq.  3  vols. 
London.     i83(),  1838,  1839. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  By 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  [^containing  chap.  i. — viii.] 
Glasgow.     1837,  1838. 

nPHE  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
-■-  probably  aware,  an  object  of  recent  interest  to  either  of  the 
authors  above  named.  Mr.  Haldane's  labors  on  the  epistle  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1816,  when  a 
little  band  of  students  belonging  to  the  Theological  Academy  at 
Geneva,  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  his  apartments  there, 
three  times  a  week,  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  evi- 
dently been  his  constant  study.  How  long  it  may  be  since  Dr. 
Chalmers  first  made  the  epistle  the  subject  of  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions we  are  not  aware,  but  the  advertisement  to  his  first  volume 
speaks  of  the  publication  of  these  lectures  as  the  '  record  of  the 
*  Sabbath  preparations  of  many  years  back.' 

The  works  now  under  review  are  very  different  in  their  design, 
as  may  be  partly  gathered  from  their  titles.  That  of  Mr.  Haldane 
is  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  exposition,  purposely  prepared  for  the 
press  ;  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  pastoral  course  of  lectures 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  latter  work  appears,  in  some 
respects,  under  considerable  disadvantage,  as  the  growing  multi- 
plicity of  Dr.  Chalmers's  engagements  has  prevented  his  bestow- 
ing on  his  lectures — what  for  many  reasons  we  wish  it  had  not  — 
'  the  usual  elaboration  which  such  compositions  undergo,  in  their 
'  passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  press ;'  but  with  due  allowance  for 
this  disadvantage,  there  is  enough  of  excellence  to  justify  '  the 
'frequently  expressed  desire  of  his  old  hearers  to  have  these 
'  lectures  set  before  them  in  a  more  permanent  form.' 

We  commence  our  separate  review  with  Mr.  Haldane's  woik, 
as  being  first  in  the  order  of  publication. 

This  exposition  is,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  considerable  merit^ 
The  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  realize  his  object, 
which  was  to  produce  a  commentary  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  ;  and  his  long  ftimiliarity  with  the  epistle  which  he 
expounds  has  prevented  him  from  offering  his  thoughts,  as  far  too 
many  writers  do,  in  a  crude  and  undigested  form.  We  might 
without    any   very    glaring    impropriety,    class    his   work    with 

VOL.  VIII.  2    F 
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the  commentaries  of  the  old  Puritan  or  nonconformist  school. 
The  theology  of  the  Westminster  divines  is  fairly  represented 
in  it,  except  perhaps  as  respects  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
on  which  point  Mr.  Haldane  holds  the  view,  which,  since 
the  sandemanian  controversy,  has  become  so  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land. Possessing  many  of  the  excellencies  of  the  class  of  writings 
to  which  we  have  referred,  these  volumes  are  also  chargeable  with 
some  of  their  faults  :  for  the  exposition  is  occasionally  prolix,  and 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  not  always  to  be  approved.  We 
are  of  course  aware  that  it  may  be  and  sometimes  is,  a  Christian 
writer's  duty  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  honor  the  zealous 
attachment  to  vital  truth  in  which  this  exposition  originated,  or 
allow  for  the  natural  influence  of  that  zeal,  in  a  merely  human 
breast,  on  the  expression  of  conviction  or  sentiment  in  reference 
to  important  doctrines.  We  are  ready  also  to  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  views  which  Mr.  Haldane  censures  are  deeply  inju- 
rious to  divine  revelation,  some  of  them  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
much  so  as  those  doctrines  of  M.  Cheneviere,  and  those  other 
adversaries  of  the  faith  against  whom  he  so  honorably  and,  we 
bless  God,  so  successfully  contended  at  Geneva  and  in  France. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  consideration.  We  have  divine  direc- 
tion hoiv  a  Christian  should  contend.     '  The  servmU  of  the  Lord 

*  must  he  gentle  ioivarcls  all  men  ;  apt  to  teach,  patiejit,  in  meek- 

*  ness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  peradveji- 

*  ture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
'  truth  ;  and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of 
'  the  devil,  tvho  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  tvillJ  The  con- 
viction and  recovery  of  those  who  oppose  the  truth  is  thus  to  be 
a  special  aim  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  while  contending  in  its 
defence  ;  and  the  gentleness,  patience,  and  meekness  of  the  Chris- 
tian advocate  are  important  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object.  But  Mr.  Haldane  occasionally  forgets  this  apostolic 
canon,  and  his  spirit  and  manner,  we  regret  to  say,  are  thus  some- 
times better  suited  to  repel  than  to  reform  the  adversary,  even 
when  his  arguments  have  the  greatest  cogency.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  us  that  we  must  notice  this  character  of  the  work,  and  therefore 
we  shall  neither  multiply  instances,  nor  look  out  for  strong  ones, 
but  when,  as  in  vol.  i.  p.  369,  we  find  the  author  saying  '  Why 
'  cannot  Mr.  Stuart  see  believers  perfectly  just  in  Jesus  Christ, 
'their  head  and  substitute?     But  this  is  what  might  be  expected 

*  from  one  who  cannot  see  believers  righteous  in  Christ ;'  and 
as  in  p.  145  of  the  same  volume,  observing  '  Professor  Tholuck, 

*  with  more  propriety,  extends  the  term  to  filial  and  parental  love, 

*  but  why  confine  to  any  one  thing  what  applies  to  many?     It 

*  gratifies  ingenuity  and  vanity  to  find  some  peculiar  reference  that 

*  is  not  expressly  stated  ;'  tl-.e  style  of  censure  Mr.  Haldane  adopts 
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is,  to  say  the  least,  very  contrary  to  the  love  which  thinketh  no 
evil.  Personal  reflections  are  very  seldom  proper,  but  insinua- 
tions such  as  that  in  the  last  citation  are  always  indefetisible.  We 
are  happy  to  remark,  however,  that  in  the  particular  now  under 
observation  the  present  work  is  much  less  blameworthy  than  some 
former  publications  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Haklane's  view  of  inspiration  as  extending  to  every  indi- 
vidual word  of  the  original  Scriptures,  has  caused  him  in  several 
instances,  we  consider,  to  do  violence  to  particular  passages. 
Our  principal  differences  with  him  probably  proceed  from  this 
source.  'J'here  are,  however,  few,  if  any,  instances  of  interpreta- 
tion in  which  he  would  not  have  the  support  of  some  distinguished, 
orthodox  critics,  if  he  attached  any  great  importance  to  such  sup- 
port, which  we  are  happy  to  say  he  does  not  seem  to  do.  Indeed 
there  is  usually  an  unnecessary  and  sometimes  even  an  offensive 
hrusquerie  in  the  way  in  which  he  declares  his  dissent  from  the 
views  of  some  even  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
church. 

As  Mr.  Haldane,  quoting  from  his  letter  to  M.  Cheneviere 
published  in  1824,  has  observed  that  '  there  was  nothing  brought 
'  under  the  consideration  of  the  students  of  divinity  who  attended' 
him 'at   Geneva  which  appeared  to  contribute  so  effectually  to 

*  overt!n-ow  their  false  system  of  religion,  founded  on  philosophy 

*  and  vain  deceit,  as  the  sublime  view  of  the  majesty  of   God  pre- 

*  sented  in  the  four  concluding  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  epistle,  we  at  first  intended  to  extract  the  observations  on  that 
passage,  but  they  are  too  long  for  our  pages  without  abridgment. 
We  therefore  select  the  summary  remarks  which  follow  the  expo- 
sition of  the  first  five  chapters.  These  will  at  once  illustrate  some 
principal  points  of  the  author's  doctrinal  system,  and  represent  the 
style  in  which  the  work  is  written. 

'  The  apostle  in  the  end  of  this  chapter  brings  his  reasoning  to  a 
close.  Kvery  individual  of  the  human  race  is  shown  to  be  guilty 
before  God,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  own  righteousness  no  man  can 
be  saved.  The  state  of  the  Gentile  world  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
degradmg  view,  while  history  and  experience  most  fully  concur  in  the 
condemnation.  jMan  is  represented  as  vile,  below  the  condition  of  the 
brutes,  and  the  facts  on  which  the  charge  is  grounded  v/ere  so  noto- 
nous,  that  they  could  not  be  denied.  Nor  have  the  most  uncultivated 
pagans  any  apology  for  their  conduct.  Their  sins  were  against  nature, 
and  their  ignorance  of  God  was  in  opposition  to  the  revelation  of  him 
in  the  works  of  his  hands.  They  are  condemned  by  the  standard 
which  they  themselves  recognize ;  and  their  own  mutual  recrimina- 
tions and  defences  prove  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  sin  and  responsi- 
bility. 

'  But  are  not  the  Jews  excepted  from  this  black  catalogue  of  crimes  ? 
Are  they  not  righteous  through  that  holy,  just,  and  good  law  which 
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they  received  from  the  God  of  Israel  ?  By  no  means.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  that  revelation  which  they  received  all  men  are  guilty,  and 
the  testimony  directly  implies  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was  given. 
Experience  also  coincides  with  this.  The  apostle  charges  them  as 
actually  doing  the  same  things  AvLich  they  condemned  in  the  heathens. 
Both,  then,  are  guilty,  and  from  their  superior  light  the  Jews  must  be 
the  most  [[more]  guilty. 

'  Nor  was  it  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  give 
the  Jews  a  righteousness  by  their  own  obedience  to  it.  Rather  it  was 
to  manifest  their  guilt.  By  the  law  there  was  to  no  individual  a 
righteousness  unto  life;  by  the  law  was  the  '  knowledge  of  sin.'  All 
men,  then,  without  exception,  are  shut  up  unto  condemnation. 

'  But  this  law  veiled  the  truth  which  the  apostle  now  lays  open  and 
exhibits  in  the  strongest  light.  He  proclaims  a  righteousness  so  per- 
fect as  to  meet  the  whole  demands  of  the  law,  both  as  to  penalty  and 
obedience — a  righteousness  so  free  as  to  extend  to  the  very  chief  of 
sinners.  This  righteousness  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  borne  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  perfectly  obeyed  all  its  precepts.  All  this  be- 
comes ours  by  believing  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  concerning  him. 
The  guiltiest  of  either  the  Jews  or  the  Gentiles  becomes  perfectly 
righteous  the  moment  he  believes  in  the  work  of  Christ.  This  glo- 
rious plan  of  salvation  vindicates  the  law,  vindicates  the  character  of 
God,  and  makes  mercy  entirely  consistent  with  justice.  In  the  gospel 
grace  appears ;  in  the  gosj)el  grace  reigns  ;  but  it  reigns  not  on  the 
ruins  of  law  and  justice,  but  in  the  more  glorious  establishment  of 
both  ;  it  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  In  the  salvation  of  men  by  the  Son  of  God^  the  law  is  not 
made  void.  It  is  magnified  and  made  honorable.  In  this  salvation 
sin  is  not  represented  as  a  harmless  thing.  It  is  here  seen  in  a  more 
awful  light  than  it  is  seen  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
The  gospel  is  the  only  manifestation  of  God  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
character  as  the  just  God,  yet  the  Saviour — punishing  sin  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  its  demerit,  at  the  same  time  that  his  mercy  reaches  to 
the  most  guilty  of  the  children  of  men.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  480 — 482. 

We  intended,  before  closing,  to  compai'e  a  passage  or  two  in 
this  exposition  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  author's 
*  Commentaire  sur  I'Epistle  aux  Romains,'  printed  in  two  octavo 
volumes  at  Montauban  in  the  year  1819.  Such  comparisons  are 
often  interesting,  and  throw  valuable  light  on  the  movements  and 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  now  no 
room  to  do  as  we  had  wished.  We  would  in  conclusion  observe, 
that  those  who  have  perused  or  possess  the  commentary  of  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart  on  this  epistle  would  do  well  to  give  a  careful 
perusal  to  Mr.  Haldane's  exposition.  To  other  readers,  and 
especially  to  those  whose  taste  is  not  polemical,  we  recommend  in 
preference  the  commentary  of  Professor  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
republished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  lectures  on  this  epistle  are  eminently  character- 
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ized  by  adaptation  to  the  object  which  their  author  had  in  view. 
As  a  pastoral  course,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  practi- 
cal ;  and  they  are  admirably  so.  Each  lecture  takes  up  some 
distinct  section  of  the  epistle,  of  which  section,  after  a  brief  intro- 
duction, it  furnishes,  first  a  short  exposition,  then  a  paraphrase, 
last  of  all  a  practical  application.  This  is  the  usual  order  of  the 
lectures.  Dr.  Chalmers's  cast  of  sentiment  and  diction  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  or  discuss  them.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  extx'acts ;  and  shall 
in  the  first  place  offer  a  selection  from  the  lecture  on  Rom.  iii.  20 
— 26,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
Dr.  Chalmers  thus  commences  his  lecture  : 

'  There  is  perhaps  no  single  passage  in  the  book  of  inspiration  which 
reveals  in  a  way  so  formal  and  authoritative  as  the  one  before  us,  the 
path  of  transition  by  which  a  sinner  passes  from  a  state  of  wrath  to  a 
state  of  acceptance.  There  is  no  passage  to  which,  if  we  would  only 
bring  the  docility  and  the  compliance  of  childhood,  that  is  more  fitted 
to  guide  and  to  turn  an  inquiring  sinner  into  the  way  of  peace.  Let 
the  light  which  makes  apparent  to  the  soul,  only  shine  on  these  verses, 
and  there  is  laid  before  the  man  who  questions  what  it  is  that  he  must 
do  to  be  saved,  the  great  link  of  communication  in  which  he  may  be  led 
along  from  the  ground  of  fearful  exposure  that  nature  occupies,  to  the 
ground  of  a  secure  and  lasting  reconciliation.  Let  him  lay  aside  his 
own  wisdom,  and  submit  himself  to  the  word  of  the  testimony  that  is 
here  presented  to  his  notice ;  and  taught  in  the  true  wisdom  of  God, 
he  wUl  indeed  become  wise  unto  salvation.' 

After  some  further  introductory  remarks,  and  an  exposition  and 
paraphrase  of  the  passage  occupying  nearly  six  pages,  the  lecture 
thus  continues : — 

'  The  first  lesson  that  we  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  from  this 
passage,  is  the  gospel  doctrine  of  an  acceptance  with  God,  in  all  the 
strict  entireness  and  purity  of  its  terms.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
much  darkens  the  mind  of  an  inquirer,  and  throws  such  a  cloudiness 
over  the  simple  announcements  that  God  has  made  to  us,  as  the  ten- 
dency of  a  legal  spirit  to  mix  up  the  doings  of  the  creature  with  the 
free  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Creator.  Take  up  with  it  as  an  absolute 
truth,  that  the  law  has  condemned  you.  Be  very  sure  that  this  is  the 
sentence  which  is  in  force  against  even  the  most  virtuous  and  upright 
of  the  species.  Do  not  try  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  your  condition,  or 
to  blunt  the  edge  and  application  of  the  law,  as  having  pronounced  a 
destroying  sentence  on  your  person,  by  alleging  any  extenuation  of 
your  offences,  or  any  number  of  actual  conformities.  You  have  broken 
the  law  in  one  point,  have  you  not }  So  only  has  the  assassin  done  in 
respect  of  the  law  of  his  country.  His  execution  is  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  his  guilt,  and  by  that  you  will  carry  out  your  guilt  to  its 
legal  consequence.     It  will  be  better  for  you  that  you  regard  yourself 
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as  under  the  law  to  be  wholly  undone.  If  you  do  not  you  will  keep 
out  from  your  mind  the  whole  clearness  and  comfort  of  the  gospel.  If 
you  admit  any  merit,  or  any  innocence  of  your  own,  among  the  ingre- 
dients of  your  security  before  God — then  all  is  thrown  back  again  upon 
a  questionable  and  precarious  and  uncertain  foundation.  The  contro- 
versy between  God  and  man  is  wakened  up  anew  by  such  a  proceeding. 
You  are  again  consigned,  as  before,  among  the  old  elements  of  doubt 
and  distrust ;  and  the  question,  what  degree  of  comparative  innocence 
is  enough  to  admit  your  own  righteousness  into  the  plea  of  justification 
before  God,  will,  by  its  ambiguous  and  unresolvable  nature,  remove 
you  as  far  from  any  solid  ground  of  dependence,  as  if  there  was  no 
righteousness  of  another,  in  which  you  might  appear,  and  as  if  no  pro- 
pitiation had  been  made  for  you.' — vol.  i.  pp.  194,  195. 

We  have  discontinued  the  extract,  though  the  same  argument 
is  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  lecture,  purely  because  there  is  not, 
among  the  various  allusions  and  figures  by  which  it  is  supported, 
any  thing  that  carries  the  reader  one  step  further  than  the  sen- 
tences already  quoted.  The  whole  section,  had  we  room  for  it, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
pulpit  style  of  argument — a  style  not  unadapted,  when  not  too  ex- 
clusively employed,  to  the  exigencies  of  an  occasion,  where  many 
that  are  present  need  line  upon  line,  in  order  to  understand  or 
retain  what  they  hear,  but  exceedingly  wearisome  when  it  covers 
page  after  page  of  a  printed  book. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  these  volumes  are  made 
up  of  wearisome  repetition.  There  is,  it  is  true,  too  much  of  this 
for  the  consecutive  reader,  but  the  tares  have  not  so  overrun  the 
field  as  to  prevent  the  growing  of  much  precious  corn.  There 
is  a  golden  crop  for  the  reaper.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  indeed 
affords  full  scope  for  some  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  most  valuable  talents. 
On  subjects  where  moral  or  psychological  illustration  is  needed, 
these  lectures  have  an  extraordinary  interest,  as  the  reader  may 
assure  himself  by  reading  those  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters. 
The  following  passage  from  the  eighteenth  lecture  is  here  selected, 
not  as  being  better  than  many  others,  or  indeed  equal  to  many, 
but  because  it  is  compatible  with  our  limits.  It  is  on  the  words, 
'  patience  worketh  experience,  and  experience,  hope.' 

'  But  though  the  patience  of  our  text  by  being  turned  into  perse- 
verance, is  made  rather  to  signify  the  impulse  and  direction  which 
calamities  are  fitted  to  give  to  the  active  principle  of  our  nature — yet 
we  are  not  to  exclude  a  meek  and  unresisting  endurance  of  suffering, 
as  one  of  its  most  precious  fruits  on  the  character  of  him  who  is  exer- 
cised thereby.  There  is  a  certain  mellowness  which  afHiction  sheds 
upon  the  character — a  softening  that  it  effects  of  all  the  rougher  and 
more  repulsive  asperities  of  our  nature ;  a  delicacy  of  temperament, 
into  which  it  often  melts,  and  refines  the  most  ungainly  spirit — just  as 
when  you  visit  a  man,  from  whose  masculine  and  overbearing  manner  you 
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were  wont  to  recoil,  when,  in  the  full  glow  and  loudness  and  impetuosity 
of  health,  he  carried  all  before  him  :  but  whom  you  find  to  be  vastly 
more  amiable,  when,  after  the  hand  of  disease  has  for  a  time  been  npon 
him,  he  still  retains  the  meek  hue  of  convalescence.  It  is  not  the  pride 
of  aspiring  talent  that  we  carry  to  heaven  with  us.  It  is  not  the  lustre 
of  a  superiority  which  dazzles,  and  commands,  and  overawes,  that  we 
bear  with  us  there.  It  is  not  the  eminence  of  any  public  distinction, 
or  the  fame  of  lofty  and  successful  enterprise.  And  should  these  give 
undue  confidence  to  the  man,  or  throw  an  aspect  of  conscious  and  com- 
placent energy  over  him,  he  wears  not  yet  the  complexion  of  Paradise; 
and  should  God  select  him  as  His  own,  He  will  send  some  special 
affliction  that  may  chasten  him  out  of  all  which  is  uncongenial  with  the 
place  of  blessedness,  and  at  length  reduce  him  to  its  unmingled  love 
and  its  adoring  humility.  Affliction  has  a  kind  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  power,  in  sweetening  the  character,  and  in  impressing  a  grace 
and  a  gentleness  upon  it.  It  is  purified  by  the  simple  process  of  passing 
through  the  fire.  '  The  fining-pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,' 
says  Solomon,  '  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts  ;'  '  For  thou,  O  God, 
hast  proved  us;  thou  hast  tried  us  as  silver.'  'And  when  he  hath 
tried  me,'  says  Job,  '  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.'— vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307- 

We  trust  that  these  lectures,  which,  doubtless,  are  to  many  of 
the  author's  former  flock,  a  precious  remembrance  of  spiritual  im- 
pressions and  benefits,  may,  now  that  they  are  printed,  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  happy  measure  of  the  same  results  as  attended  their 
first  oral  delivery. 


Art.  V.  A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Mada- 
gascar ;  with  Details  of  the  Escape  of  the  Six  Christian  Refugees 
noiv  in  England.  By  J.  J.  Freeman  and  D.  Johns,  formerly 
Missionaries  in  the  Island.     London  :   1840. 

^PHIS  is  a  genuine  and  affecting  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
-*-  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  If  nut  a  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  relates  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  have  cherished 
the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  walked  in  their  steps ;  and  those 
whom  they  were  privileged  to  disciple  to  their  divine  Master 
have  given  honorable  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  in  the  midst  of 
fiery  trials.  It  affords  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  place  on  record 
in  our  pages  the  principal  facts  here  presented  to  us. 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into  either  the  general  history 
or  the  recent  politics  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  although 
neither  of  these  topics  is  destitute  of  interest ;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
recapitulate  at  any  length  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  in  that  island.  It  is  now  matter  of  history  that 
a  mission  was  commenced  in  Madagascar  by  the  society  we  have 
just  named  so  far  back  as  the  year  1818 ;  and  that  they  met  with 
a  very  encouraging  degree  of  success.  In  1828,  Radama,  their 
patron,  died  ;  and  Ranavalona,  one  of  his  relatives,  but  not  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  forced  her  way  to  it  through  treachery  and  blood. 
Under  her  reign  the  persecution  has  been  carried  on.  Its  origin 
is  thus  exhibited. 

'  The  queen  of  Madagascar,  although  possessed  of  a  masculine  de- 
termination of  mind,  amounting  often  to  an  inflexible  obstinacy,  has 
never  given  any  indication  of  superior  intelligence.  She  is  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  but  never  availed 
herself,  even  during  Radama's  life-time,  of  any  means  to  become 
familiar  with  the  instructions  conveyed  by  the  European  teachers 
among  the  people.  She  was  always  known  to  be  deeply  attached  to 
the  superstitious  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  have  cherished  a  great 
veneration  for  the  national  idols,  and  their  worship.  Though  rather 
intimate  with  the  missionaries  who  first  resided  at  the  capital,  and  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  them  and  their  families,  she  evinced  no  disposition 
to  embrace  the  religion  they  taught.  Her  accession  to  the  throne  was 
carefully  exhibited  to  the  people  as  the  act  of  the  guardian  idols.  They, 
it  was  said,  had  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors ;  and  of 
course,  being  taught  this  doctrine  herself  by  interested  parties,  she 
came  under  obligations  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  idols,  to  patron- 
ize their  worship,  and  to  encourage  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
interpreters  of  the  wishes  of  these  divinities.  For  the  service  rendered 
to  her,  the  idol  party  naturally  expected  her  countenance  and  support 
in  return.  One  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  principal  idol 
Rakelimalaza,  at  the  time  of  her  accession,  was  Rainiharo,  and  he  was 
appointed,  ostensibly  by  command  of  the  idol,  to  remain  with  the  new 
sovereign,  while  his  prepossessing  manners  seemed  to  have  won  for  him 
a  large  share  of  her  good  graces.  Two  parties  were  thus  soon  formed 
at  the  court,  consisting  of  Rainiharo  and  his  friends,  who  were  evi- 
dently anxious  to  maintain  the  system  of  idolatry,  and  Andriamihiaja 
and  his  friends,  who  sought  to  extend  education,  and  to  carry  out  and 
enlarge  the  measures  commenced  by  Radama.  The  jealous  opposition 
of  these  parties  lasted  about  two  years,  when  the  idolatrous  or  anti- 
liberal  party  prev'ailed.  They  proceeded  at  first  with  much  caution 
and  reserve,  only  giving  signs  of  their  determination  to  oppose  Chris- 
tianity just  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  increase  of  their  power  and 
influence  in  the  country. 

'  It  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out  any  one  single  act  of  the  Chris- 
tians Avhich  operated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fierce  persecution 
which  has  been  raised  against  them ;  but  the  queen  and  her  principal 
oflicers,  it  Avas  soon  found,  were  evidently  unfavorable  to  this  new 
religion ,  and  therefore  to  the  means  of  its  extension  in  the  country. 
The  character  of  the  native  mind,  as  indeed  of  the  human  mind  at 
large,  was  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  while  the  national  pride  was  mortified,  and   an  extreme  jea- 
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lousy  of  foreigners  awakened^  on  finding  mere  strangers  changing  the 
established  customs  and  usages  of  the  country.  As  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  authorities  of  Madagascar  have  always  been  opposed  to  any 
bond  of  union  subsisting  among  the  people  :  and  the  idolatrous  party 
then  in  power  took  advantage  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  native  Christians  and  the  missionaries,  to  prejudice  the  mind 
of  the  queen  against  Christianity,  by  representing  its  teachers  as  having 
some  political  design.' — pp.  87 — 89. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  are  then  narrated  by  which  the 
queen's  mind  was,  often  artfully  and  always  without  cause,  ren- 
dered bitterly  hostile  to  the  Christians ;  so  that  at  length  she 
disclosed  to  her  chief  officers  her  intention  of  destroying  them. 
Upon  this  occasion  a  most  honorable  and  valuable  testimony  was 
borne  by  one  of  her  own  officers  to  the  excellence  of  their  general 
character. 

'  There  were  several  officers  about  her,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak. 
At  length  Rainingitabe  rose  ;  and,  having  made  a  long  apology  for 
presuming  to  speak,  added  that  from  the  earliest  times  servants  had 
had  the  privilege  of  telling  their  thoughts  to  their  masters.  '  But 
should  you,  to  whom  I  belong,'  said  he,  '  think  fit  to  cut  me  off  and 
destroy  me,  I  still  cannot  refrain  from  saying  freely  what  are  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  even  our  wives 
or  children,  our  fathers  or  mothers,  our  brothers  or  sisters,  our  reJations 
or  friends,  from  being  punished  according  to  your  will,  when  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  law.  We  should  most  willingly  deliver  them  up 
that  the  law  may  tahe  its  course,  and  especially  those  who  conspire 
against  the  sovereign.  Take  confidence,  ]\Iadam  ;  we  are  here,  and 
ready  to  put  to  death  all  who  seek  to  do  evil  in  your  country  and 
would  overturn  your  government.  Still  I  would  entreat  you  to  consider 
well  what  you  propose  to  do  with  these  people,  who  have  learned  the 
taratasy*  and  to  pray.  There  are  some  of  them  daily  about  me,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  years  past  of  observing  their  dispositions 
and  their  conduct ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  seen  any,  whether 
among  the  soldiers  or  among  the  bourgeois,  more  upright,  diligent, 
faithful,  and  trustworthy  than  those  who  have  learnt  the  taratasy  and 
attended  the  prayer-meetings.  If  I  tell  them  to  go  anywhere  on 
business,  whether  by  day  or  night,  they  go  ;  whatever  I  desire  them 
to  do,  they  do  it,  and  scarcely  ever  have  I  cause  to  be  angry  with  any 
of  them.  Besides  this  they  certainly  possess  more  intelligence  and 
knowledge  than  most  others  in  the  country.  Your  predecessors, 
INIadam,  put  a  great  value  on  wise,  faithful,  and  intelligent  subjects. 
(Here  he  mentioned  the  names  of  several  intelligent  persons  in  the 
time  of  Andrianimpoina  and  Radama,  who  died,  and  whose  death  had 
caused  such  grief  to  those  sovereigns,  that  they  had  said  they  would 
rather  have  lost  ten  thousand  of  their   subjects  than  such  wise  men.) 


A  general  term  for  paper,  books,  instruction  from  books,  reading,  &c. 
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Should  you  put  to  death  any  of  these  intelligent  young  people,  who 
have  been  for  years  receiving  instruction  from  the  Europeans,  I  fear. 
Madam,  you  will  be  the  loser,  and  be  sorry  for  it.  When  once  they 
are  hilled,  you  cannot  purchase  back  their  lives  with  money.  These 
are  my  thoughts,  Madam,  and  I  cannot  but  tell  them,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence.'  After  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  a  long  silence 
ensued.  At  last  the  queen  said,  '  I  thank  you  for  your  advice  :  I  have 
indeed  a  father  and  a  mother  in  you  :  you  do  not  conceal  from  me  what 
vou  think  will  be  of  service  to  the  kinfjdom.  We  shall  consider  well 
v/hat  to  do  with  them.'  ' — pp.  108 — 110. 

Consideration,  however,  unhappily  confirmed  the  queen's  pur- 
pose, and  a  kabary,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  was  subsequently 
held,  at  which  her  sovereign  will  was  announced  in  the  following 
terms. 

'  I  announce  to  you,  O  ye  Ambaniandro,  I  am  not  a  sovereign  that 
deceives,  nor  are  the  servants  deceived.  I  therefore  announce  to  you 
what  I  purpose  to  do,  and  how  I  shall  govern  you.  Who  then  is  that 
man,  a  servant  too,  that  would  change  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  of  the  twelve  sovereigns  in  this  country  ?  To  whom  has  the  king- 
dom been  left  by  inheritance,  by  Andrianimpoiuimerina  and  Radama, 
but  to  me  ?  If  then  any  would  change  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  of  the  twelve  sovereigns,  I  abhor  that,  saith  Rabodo -nandrian- 
impoin-imerina. 

'  Now,  on  the  subject  of  reviling  the  idols,  treating  the  divination  as 
a  trifle,  and  throwing  down  the  tombs  of  the  Vazimba,  I  abhor  that, 
saith  Ranavalomanjaka.  Do  it  not  in  my  country.  The  idols  (say 
you)  are  nothing.  By  them  it  is  that  the  twelve  sovereigns  have  been 
established ;  and  now  are  they  changed,  and  become  nothing  ?  The 
divination  also,  you  treat  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Vazimba,  too,  though  indeed,  they  are  their  own  evidence.  Even  the 
sovereign  counts  them  sacred ;  and  are  the  people  to  esteem  them  as 
nothing  ?  This  is  my  aflair,  saith  Ranavalomanjaka,  and  I  hold  him 
guilty,  whoever  in  my  country  destroys  them  (the  tombs). 

'  As  to  baptism,  societies,  places  of  Avorship,  distinct  from  the 
schools,  and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath, — how  many  rulers  are 
there  in  this  land  ?  Is  it  not  I  alone  that  rule  ?  These  things  are 
not  to  be  done,  they  are  unlawful  in  my  country,  saith  Ranavaloman- 
jaka ;  for  they  are  not  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  I  do  not 
change  their  customs,  excepting  as  to  things  alone  which  improve  my 
country. 

'  Now  then,  as  to  those  who  have  observed  baptism,  entered  into 
society,  and  formed  separate  houses  for  prayer  (or  worship),  I  grant 
you  one  month,  saith  Ranavalomanjaka,  to  confess  (to  make  self- 
accusation),  and  if  you  come  not  within  that  period,  but  wait  to  be 
first  found  out,  and  accused  by  others,  L  denounce  death  against  such  ; 
for  I  am  not  a  sovereign  that  deceives,  and  servants  are  not  to  be 
deceived.     Mark  then  the  time,  it  is  one  month  from  yonder  sun  of 
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this  day,  that  I  give  you  to  confess.  The  scholars  at  Ambodinandohalo, 
and  those  at  Ambatonakanga,  and  not  those  only,  for  there  are  scholars 
in  these  twelve  principal  towns,  and  the  scholars  that  have  not  opened 
separate  houses,  but  at  the  appointed  schools  alone  have  worshipped 
and  learned,  these  are  not  condemned,  and  they  are  not  to  confess ; 
but  those  ^^•ho  have  opened  other  houses,  these  are  to  accuse  them- 
selves. 

'  And  those  who  have  been  baptized,  whether  they  have  worshipped 
in  other  houses  or  not,  these  must  also  accuse  themselves,  and  those 
also  who  have  entered  into  society. 

'  And  you,  the  bourgeois  and  soldiers,  that  have  been  attending  the 
schools  for  A^'orship,  and  especially  such  as  have  opened  other  houses 
for  v/orship,  and  been  baptized,  and  entered  into  society,  and  kept  the 
sabbath — Come,  and  accuse  yourselves  on  these  accounts,  for  I,  the 
sovereign,  do  not  deceive ;  but  if  any  come  first,  and  accuse  you, 
I  denounce  death  against  you  j  and  I  do  not  deceive,  saith  Ranavalo- 
manjaka. 

*  And  I  moreover  announce  this  to  you,  saith  Ranavalomanjaka, 
here  are  your  slaves,  that  you  have  been  teaching  to  write,  and  who 
have  gone  to  the  separate  houses  of  prayer,  and  others  who  have  gone 
to  the  schools  also,  and  especially  that  have  been  baptized ;  all  these 
must  also  come  and  accuse  themselves. 

*  I  announce  to  you,  scholars,  my  command ;  so  long  as  you  are 
scholars,  and  remain  under  the  instruction  of  the  Europeans  in  their 
houses,  observe  the  sabbath  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  to  writing  only,  in 
which  you  are  to  observe  it,  but  not  in  anything  else  whatever  ;  and 
further,  from  the  moment  that  you  go  out  of  their  houses,  even  on  the 
sabbath,  you  are  not  to  use  or  observe  it,  for  I,  the  sovereign,  do  not 
observe  it  all ;  and  it  shall  not  be  done  in  my  country,  saith  Ranavalo- 
manjaka. 

'  And  again,  as  to  your  mode  of  swearing,  the  answer  you  are  giving, 
is,  '  True,'  and  when  you  are  asked.  Do  you  swear  it  ?  you  reply 
'  True.'     1  wonder  at  this  !     What,  indeed,  is  that  word  '  True.^' 

'  And  then,  in  your  worship,  yours  is  not  the  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  you  change  that,  and  you  are  saying,  'Believe,'  'Follow  the 
customs  ;'  and  again  you  say,  'Submit  to  him,'  'Fear  him,'  '  Remem- 
ber him,'  and  thus,  you  change  the  customs  of  the  ancestors,  for  you 
do  not  invoke  all  that  is  sacred  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is 
sacred  in  the  twelve  sovereigns,  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  sacred 
idols.  And  is  not  this  changing  the  customs  of  the  ancestors  .?  I 
detest  that,  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  such  things  shall  not  be  done  in 
my  country,  saith  Ranavalomanjaka.' — pp.  119,  120. 

The  consequence  of  this  M'as,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  great 
multitudes  made  self-accusation  (in  Madagascar,  it  seems,  the  way 
to  forgiveness),  and  turned  their  backs  on  Christianity.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  faithful  few.  Tlieir  perseverance  in  exercises 
of  Christian  worship  of  a  social,  and  even  of  a  solitary  kind, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  of  Ranavalona,  not  so  much,  it 
would  appear,  in  the  end,  as  a  departure  from  the  customs  of  the 
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country,  as  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority.  '  It  is 
'  announced  to  you,  O  people,'  saith  the  queen  [concerning  some 
Christians  about  to  be  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery]  '  there  are 
'  stubborn  persons,  persisting  in  doing  what  is  forbidden,  and  the 

*  punishment  of  their  own  deeds  is  inflicted  upon  them.' — p.  183. 
In  this  respect  the  spirit  of  modern  persecution  is  strikingly 
identified  with  that  of  early  times.  All  our  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  ancient  Roman  magistrate,  Pliny,  when  expressing  his 
inability  to  attach  any  fault  to  the  religion  of  the  Christians, 
complacently  condemns  them  for  their  obstinacy.     *  Of  this  I  had 

*  no  doubt,'  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  '  whatever 
'  was   the  nature   of  their  religion,  that  a  sullen   and  inflexible 

*  obstinacy  called  for  the  vengeance  of  the  magistrate  ;'  a  passage 
which  is  very  happily  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  volume  before 
us.  '  Is  it  possible,'  said  the  Malagasy  personification  of  the 
Roman   despot  on  another  occasion,  '  that  there   is  any  one  so 

*  daring  as  to   defy  me,  and  that  one  too  a  woman  ?     This  is 

*  annoying  to  me.     Go,  and  put  her  to  death  at  once ;  it  cannot 

*  be  borne.' — p.  159. 

The  test  to  which  these  young  disciples  of  Jesus  \vere  now 
put  was  indeed  a  searching  and  severe  one ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  bore  it  affords  evidence  at  once  of  strength  and  of 
weakness,  it  shows  them  to  have  been  both  men  and  Christians. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  persecution  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  natural  prevalence  of  timidity,  and  a  desire  of  conceal- 
ment; an  infirmity  against  which  they  were  much  helped  by  a 
keen  remark  of  one  of  the  queen's  officers.  A  wife  of  one  of  the 
Christians  having  accused  her  husband,  the  oflficer 

'  Listened  gravely  to  her  accusation,  and  then  replied  that  he  did 
not  believe  it,  for  said  he,  '  they  are  too  much  afraid  to  transgress 
again  the  laws  of  the  queen  ;  they  pretend  they  can  do  great  thmgs, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  crisis,  they  give  up  their  religion  to  save  their 
lives.  When  I  used  to  go  out  after  sunset  before  the  suppression  of 
Christianity,  I  sometimes  overheard  them  singing,  '  Izaho  tsy  mata- 
hotra,' 

^  I  have  no  dread  of  death, 
For  Jesus  Christ  is  ever  nigh.' 

I  felt  annoyed  at  them,  and  began  to  think  they  really  did  not  fear 
death  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  queen  ordered  them  to  come  and  accuse 
themselves,  they  ran  from  every  direction,  confessed  their  crimes, 
craved  the  queen's  pardon,  and  promised  to  do  so  no  more.  I  am 
almost  convulsed  with  laughter  to  see  some  that  I  heard  sing  a  few 
weeks  previously,  '  I  have  no  dread  of  death,'  coming  almost  out  of 
breath  to  accuse  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  death.  I  said  within 
myself,  these  men  were  singing  falsehoods  ;  they  are  as  much  afraid  of 
death  as  any  body  else.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  real  believer  in 
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this  country,  besides  the  Europeans.  I  liave  heard  indeed  that  many 
Europeans  in  their  own  country  have  continued  obstinate  and  suffered 
death  for  it,  but  they  have  not  done  so  here.'  These  remarks  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Christians  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  reproof  they  contained,  coming  from  such  a 
man,  proved  a  blessing  in  arousing  them  to  greater  fortitude,  decision, 
and  consistency.' — pp.  147,  148. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  the  Christians  during  the 
early  part  of  the  persecution  is  afforded  by  the  following  brief 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  missionary  who  remained 
for  a  time  after  the  others  had  left  the  island.  The  usual  conofre- 
gations  of  course  had  been  broken  up  and  dispersed. 


to' 


•  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  preserved  their  faith  in  the  word 
of  God  became  gradually  known  to  us  and  to  each  other.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  did  they  open  their  hearts  even  to  their  most  intimate 
friends.  Sometimes  a  recognition  took  place  by  a  reference  being 
made  to  the  words  in  Jeremiah,  xxxviii.  15:  'If  I  declare  it  unto 
thee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death  ?'  to  which  the  answer 
would  be  from  the  following  verse  : — '  So  Zedekiah  sware  secretly 
unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  that  made  us  this  soul,  I  will 
not  put  thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee  unto  the  hand  of  these 
men  that  seek  thy  life.' 

'  After  a  time  the  natives  began  to  hold  secret  meetings  at  our 
houses  and  their  own,  and  on  the  summits  of  solitary  mountains, 
whence,  amidst  the  treeless  hills  and  vales  of  Imerina,  they  could 
observe  the  approach  of  strangers  at  a  very  remote  distance.  These 
latter  were  their  favorite  places  of  assembly,  since  they  could  there 
freely  sing  to  the  praise  of  their  God  and  Saviour  without  fear  of 
being  overheard,  and  none  so  well  as  afflicted  Christians  know  how 
soothing  oftentimes  to  the  afflicted  heart  is  the  language  and  music  of 
a  hymn.' — pp.  153,  154. 

Many  sufferings  were  encountered  by  the  Christians  in  their 
endeavors  to  conceal  themselves,  and  to  evade  the  search  inces- 
santly made  for  them  ;  and  many  more  by  their  being  sold  as  a 
punishment  into  perpetual  slavery.  Still  prayer  was  offered,  and 
even  new  converts  were  made,  so  that  the  queen's  hostility  was 
provoked  to  the  uttermost.  Rather  than  she  would  be  baffJpd  in 
her  object,  Ranavalona  determined  on  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  first  victim  marked  out  was  Rafaravavy  ;  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  whom,  however,  although  deeply  interesting,  we  shall 
here  say  nothing,  inasmuch  as,  preserved  by  wonderful  provi- 
dences, she  yet  lives,  to  glorify  God,  as  we  hope,  by  a  consistent 
and  devoted  life.  The  first  martyr  for  the  name  of  Christ  in 
Madagascar  was  Rasalama,  of  whose  sufferings  and  deportment 
we  find  the  following  description.     By  torture  and  artifice  she 
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had  been  led  to  mention  tlie  names  of  some  of  her  companions,  a 
course  which  all  the  others  had  firmly  resisted. 

'  She  was  deeply  grieved  when  she  heard  this,  as  it  showed  she  had 
been  most  unintentionally  the  cause  of  betraying  her  friends.  She  was 
overheard,  during  the  time  she  was  under  confinement,  to  express  her 
astonishment  that  the  people  of  God  should  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner. '  IMen,'  said  she,  '  that  have  neither  excited  rebellion,  nor  stolen 
the  property  of  any,  nor  spoken  ill  of  any,  yet  all  their  property  is 
confiscated,  and  they  themselves  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery  :  I  would 
advise  the  persecutors  to  think  a  little  of  what  they  are  doing,  lest 
they  bring  on  themselves  the  wrath  of  God.  When  the  Tsitialaingia 
came  to  my  house,'  she  added,  with  extraordinary  warmth  of  feeling, 
'  I  was  not  afraid,  but  rather  rejoiced  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  affliction  for  believing  in  Jesus ;  I  had  hope  of  the  life  in 
heaven.'  The  wife  of  Ramiandravola,  her  master,  heard  the  remarks 
and  told  her  husband,  who  immediately  communicated  it  to  Rainiharo, 
The  latter  praised  him  for  his  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  ordered  him 
to  put  heavy  irons  on  Rasalama.  A  messenger  was  also  sent  to  acquaint 
the  judges  with  what  she  had  said. 

'  On  the  return  of  the  messenger,  she  inquired  of  him  what  message 
he  had  taken.  '  Only  your  words,'  said  he,  '  that  you  rejoiced  when 
you  saw  the  Tsitialaingia  come  to  you.'  '  Why,'  rejoined  Rasalama, 
*  when  I  said  much  did  you  report  little  }■  The  net  is  spread,  but  the 
bird  may  escape.  It  was  I,'  added  she,  '  that  gave  the  names  of 
Raintsiheva  and  others  as  our  associates,  that  it  might  be  for  their 
honor  and  happiness.  No  one  else  raised  them  to  honor,  and  I  did.' 
She  was  now  put  in  heavy  irons  and  beaten,  but  continued  singing 
hymns.  '  My  life,'  said  she,  '  shall  go  for  my  companions.  You  say 
Rafaravavy  will  he  put  to  death ;  but  no,  she  will  not  die,  I  shall  be 
killed  instead  of  her  !'  Such  a  spirit  and  such  remarks  in  JMadagascar 
were  sufficient  to  lead  to  her  condemnation  and  death. 

'  Such  Avas  her  excitement  of  mind  amidst  an  enfeebled  state  of  body 
produced  by  severe  beating  and  excruciating  pain,  that  she  perhaps  said 
some  few  things  unadvisedly,  and  led  some  of  her  friends  to  think  that 
for  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  incoherence  about  her. 
But  she  was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil  before  death. 

'  Ramiandravola  had  said  to  her,  when  the  heavy  irons  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  her,  '  I  know  you  are  a  relative  of  mine,  and  that  we 
share  the  same  family  grave,  still,  if  you  are  found  doing  what  the 
queen  condemns,  1  renounce  all  acquaintance  with  you.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  dread  but  Ranavalona  the  queen,  and  Rainiharo ; 
what  they  love  I  love,  what  is  sweet  to  them  is  sweet  to  me,  and 
although  a  dog  should  be  cut  to  pieces  over  my  head,  if  that  would 
please  them,  it  would  please  me.'  '  That  is  a  strong  expression  to 
use,'  said  Rasalama,  *  and  ought  to  awaken  some  reflection  ;  you  say 
you  would  delight  to  submit  to  the  greatest  possible  indignity,  even 
that  a  dog  should  be  cut  to  pieces  over  you,  if  the  queen  desired  it — 
and  all  this  out  of  love  to  the  sovereign.  That  devotion  to  the  queen 
ought  to  make  you  reflect  a  little  ' — meaning,  if  so  much  is  due  to  an 
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earthly  sovereign,  is  no  obedience  to  be  paid  to  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  all  ? — should  not  his  servants  be  willing  to  suffer  in 
his  cause,  and  cheerfully  endure  all  that  he  may  impose  on  them  ? 

'  Many  of  the  people  attributed  her  firmness,  and  the  remarks  she 
continued  to  make,  to  the  influence  of  some  secret  witchcraft  which 
they  believed  had  been  employed  over  her  by  means  of  the  missiona- 
ries. 'Dreadfully  powerful  indeed,' said  they,  'must  those  (' ody ') 
charms  be,  which  can  induce  her  to  keep  on  talking  in  this  way  even 
to  the  very  last !' 

*  She  Avas  now  taken  from  the  house  of  Ramiandravola,  and 
ordered  for  execution  the  next  morning.  She  was  put  that  afternoon 
into  irons  of  a  peculiar  construction,  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
security  of  the  prisoner  as  for  cruel  punishment.  The  irons  consist  of 
rings  and  bars,  and  are  so  fastened  around  the  feet,  hands,  knees,  and 
neck,  as  to  confine  the  whole  body  in  an  excruciatingly  painful  posi- 
tion, forcing  the  extremities  together,  as  if  the  sufi"erer  were  packed 
into  a  small  case.  These  irons  are  called  '  omhy  fohy,'  '  the  shortened 
bullock,'  from  the  mode  in  which  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  tie 
the  animal  by  drawing  the  fore  and  hind  feet  together  in  one  knot. 

'  Being  led  to  the  place  of  execution  next  morning,  she  expressed 
her  joy  that  she  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  con- 
tinued singing  hymns  on  the  Avay.  Passing  by  IMr.  Grifiiths'  chapel, 
where  she  had  been  baptized,  she  exclaimed,  '  There  I  heard  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  !'  On  reaching  the  fatal  spot,  she  requested  per- 
mission to  kneel  down  and  pray ;  her  request  was  granted  ;  she  calmly 
knelt  down,  committed  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
in  that  attitude  was  speared  to  death,  the  executioners,  three  or  four 
in  number,  standing  behind  and  by  the  side  of  her,  and  striking  her 
through  the  ribs  and  the  heart.  The  pain  would  be  momentary,  the 
release  triumphant,  and  the  bliss  that  followed  immortal.  Her  body 
was  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  that  frequent  all  places  in 
IMadagascar  wliere  criminals  suifer.  When  Rafaravavy  and  a  friend 
W'ent  some  time  afterwards  to  the  exact  spot  where  she  was  killed,  they 
could  find  only  a  few  bones  lying  about,  where  they  had  been  scattered 
by  the  dogs. 

*  Some  said,  when  she  was  led  forth  to  death,  '  Where  is  the  God 
she  prays  to,  that  he  does  not  save  her  now  ?'  Others  were  touched 
with  pity,  and  could  not  see  for  what  crime  these  Christians  were  put 
to  death. 

'  Few  of  the  Christians,  if  any,  except  one  young  man  named  Rafa- 
ralahy,  ventured  to  the  spot  w^hile  she  was  put  to  death.  He  did,  aod 
was  deeply  affected  with  the  scene.  He  saw  her  calmness,  and  re- 
turned from  the  spectacle  a  martyr  in  spirit.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  I  might 
die  so  tranquil  and  !iapj)y  a  death,  1  would  not  be  unwilling  to  die  for 
the  Saviour  too.'  '—pp.  184—188. 

The  pious  youth  who  uttered  this  language  was  shortly  put  to 
the  severest  test  of  his  sincerity,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  he 
bore  it  like  a  Christian.     As  the  passage  containing  the  account 
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of  his  martyrdom  is  short,  we  shall  add  it  to  the  extracts  we  have 
already  made. 

'  Rafaralahy  was  immediately  seized  and  put  in  irons,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  extort  the  names  of  his  companions  from  him  ;  but 
her  emained  inflexible,  saying,  '  Here  am  I;  let  the  queen  do  what  she 
pleases  with  me  ;  I  have  done  it,  but  I  will  not  accuse  my  friends.' 
After  being  in  irons  for  two  or  three  days,  he  was  taken  to  Ambohi- 
potsy,  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  was  speared  to  death.  The 
calmness  and  tranquillity  with  which  he  met  death  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  executioners.  When  they  came  to  the 
door  of  the  house  Avhere  he  was  bound,  they  asked,  '  Which  is  Rafa- 
ralahy ?'  He  replied  very  calmly,  "^  I  am.  Sir.'  They  approached 
him  and  took  off  the  irons,  and  told  him  to  go  along  Avith  them  ;  he 
arose  immediately,  went  with  them,  speaking  to  them  all  the  way  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  how  happy  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  shortly  seeing 
Him  who  had  loved  him  and  died  for  him.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
of  execution,  he  requested  them  to  allow  him  a  few  moments  to  commit 
his  soul  tc  the  Saviour ;  this  being  granted,  he  offered  a  most  fervent 
prayer  for  his  country,  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  commended  his 
soul  to  his  Saviour.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  the  execu- 
tioners were  preparing  to  throw  him  down  on  the  ground  ;  he  said 
there  was  no  need  of  that,  as  he  was  now  ready  to  die ;  he  laid  himself 
down,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  His  friends  were  allowed 
to  bury  the  body  in  the  grave  of  their  ancestors.' — p.  212. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  protracted  and 
hazardous  wanderings  of  the  six  refugees  who  accomplished  their 
escape,  and  are  now  in  England  ;  a  narrative  full  of  peril  and  of 
providence,  but  affording  no  short  portion  adapted  to  citation,  and 
our  limits  forbid  a  long  one.  The  whole  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  We  perceive  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
the  narrative  to  avoid  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
efforts  which  the  converts  made  to  escape.  '  It  should  perhaps  be 
'  stated/  they  say,  '  that,  in  escaping  from  Madagascar,  the  Chris- 

*  tians  were  but  accomplishing    their   own   expressed  and  most 

*  earnest  wishes.  It  is  not  that  their  European  friends  had  urged 
'  them  to  the  measure.  To  these  belongs  neither  the  commenda- 
'  tion  nor  the  censure  attaching  to  the  plan.'  We  regret  the  tone 
of  these  remarks.  However  the  fact  might  have  been  in  the  first 
instance,  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns  are  fully  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  case  now,  and  they  should  not,  we  think,  have 
shrunk  from  it.  The  passage  as  written  leaves  us  to  suppose  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Malagasy  disciples  has  been  partially 
disapproved  ;  and,  if  it  has  been  so,  it  was  due  alike  to  these  and 
to  other  converts,  to  the  friends  of  missions,  and  to  themselves,  to 
avow  either  their  concurrence  in  that  sentiment  or  their  dissent 
from  it.     The  case  may  often  recur,  and   the  path  of  Christian 
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oblitration  with  respect  to  it  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  If  the 
Christians  of  Madagascar  have  tailed  of  tlie  courage  their  pro- 
fession required,  it  is  an  act  of  faithful  love  to  reprove  their 
timidity  ;  if  they  have  not,  it  is  an  act  of  cowardly  unkindness  to 
abandon  them  to  a  current  but  unmerited  censure-  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  avoidance  of  danger  by  means  not  in  themselves 
wrong — as  by  concealment  or  flight,  which  is  the  case  in  question 
— is  not  blameable  ;  and  that  the  courage  required  in  a  disciple 
of  Christ  lies  in  maintaining  his  profession  faithfully  in  perils 
which  he  cannot  with  uprightness  avoid.  If  a  different  view  of 
this  subject  is  taken  in  any  quarter,  we  should  like  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  may  be 
sustained.  Were  a  question  to  be  raised  at  all,  a  more  debateable 
one  might  perhaps  be,  whether  the  missionaries  (whom,  however, 
we  do  not  censure  for  returning)  would  have  been  blameable 
if  they  had  staid  in  the  midst  of  their  converts,  to  share  their 
perils,  and  if  necessary  their  martyrdom. 

Madagascar  exhibits  the  most  direct  and  aggravated  case  of 
persecution  for  Christ's  sake  which  has  appeared  in  the  progress 
of  modern  evangelical  missions,  and  goes  farther  than  any  other 
country  to  identify  the  recent  with  the  early  dissemination  of 
Christianity.  How  pagan  converts  would  endure  persecution, 
must  have  been  a  question  oft-times  anxiously  agitated  by  observ- 
ant friends  of  the  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  the  practical  answer 
afforded  by  the  present  instance  is  matter  of  unfeigned  thankful- 
ness to  the  God  of  grace.  We  rejoice  also  to  know  that  the 
utmost  severity  of  persecution  has  not  exterminated  Christianity 
in  the  island.  The  authors  of  the  volume  before  us  intimate  the 
existence  of  encouraging  facts  which  it  would  not  be  safe  at  pre- 
sent to  mention ;  and  they  close  it  in  the  following  cheering 
language. 

'  Barbarism,  cruelty,  and  inhumanity  cannot  destroy  even  the  little 
leaven  in  Madagascar.  Pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  has  prospered 
there,  even  amidst  persecution.  There  are  more  hearts  on  the  side  of 
Christ  at  this  moment  in  Madagascar  than  there  ever  were.  And 
there  is  hope  for  the  future.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  (here,  the 
pledge  of  the  Saviour's  watchful  care,  and  the  seed  of  the  church. 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  many  water  it.  The  harvest  will  come,  and 
Madagascar  will  be  added  to  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ:— i^.  297. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  narrative  which  we  could  have 
noticed  with  pleasure  ;  but  we  must  now  conclude  our  notice 
by  thanking  the  worthy  authors  of  it,  who  have  done  themselves 
much  credit  in  its  preparation,  and  by  commending  it  to  an  ex- 
tensive perusal. 

VOL.  viii.  2   G 
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Art.  VI.  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Philosophy.  By  Blaise  Pascal. 
A  New  Translation,  with  an  Original  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
an  Introdiictorij  Essay.  By  Isaac  Taylor^  Esq.,  Author  of 
*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm/ &c.  12ino.  Glasgow:  William 
Collins. 

"ORANGE  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  great  men  whom 
-*-  she  produced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  her  literature.  A  solitary  bright  star  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  literary  firmament,  which,  like  the  heavens,  is 
studded  with  clusters  and  groups,  distributed  with  tolerable 
equality  over  the  whole  :  sometimes,  however,  leaving  intervals 
of  comparative  darkness,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  galaxy  of 
genius,  the  blended  light  of  almost  innumerable  minds.  The 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  constituted  the  bright  era  of  French  literature,  in  which 
the  great  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  flourished  ; 
and,  in  other  walks  of  poetry,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  church  also  produced  men  of  great 
genius  and  celebrity.  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Massillon, 
and  Saurin  have  spread  the  fame  of  their  eloquence  as  far  as  the 
French  language  is  read ;  and  RoUin,  Fenelon,  and  Pascal  are 
not  less  widely  known  by  their  various  writings. 

Of  these,  no  one  was  a  greater  genius,  or  a  more  estimable 
man,  than  Pascal.  In  his  early  years  his  progress  in  knowledge 
was  so  remarkable,  and  he  so  far  outran  the  instruction  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  father,  that  he  is  well  known  as  an  instance  of  pre- 
cocious intellect,  and  there  are  perhaps  few  studious  young  per- 
sons to  whom  his  name  is  not  familiar.  Still  he  cannot  be  classed 
among  those  who  have,  by  the  force  of  their  genius,  triumphed 
over  tlie  most  formidable  difficulties,  and  emerged  from  ignorance, 
obscurity,  and  poverty,  to  learning  and  fame.  His  circumstances 
in  his  infant  years  were  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  his 
powers,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  letters.  One  often- 
told  tale  of  his  early  history  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  in  the 
slightest  sketch  of  his  life. 

'Young  Pascal  sometimes  joined  in  the  scientific  conversations  held 
at  his  father's  house.  He  listened  to  every  thing  with  extreme  atten- 
tion, and  eagerly  investigated  the  causes  of  whatever  fell  under  his 
observation.  It  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  composed  a 
small  treatise  on  sounds,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  why  the 
sound  made  by  striking  a  plate  with  a  knife  ceases  on  applying  one's 
hand  to  it.  His  father,  fearful  that  too  keen  a  relish  for  the  sciences 
would  impede  his  progress  in  the  languages,  which  were  then  consi- 
dered the  most  important  part  of  education,  decided,  in  concert  with 
his  friends,  to  abstain  from  conversing  on  philosophical  subjects  in  his 
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presence.  To  pacify  his  son  under  this  painful  interdiction,  his  father 
promised  that  when  he  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  was  in  other  respects  qualified,  he  should  learn 
geometry ;  only  observing,  that  it  was  the  science  of  extension,  or  of 
the  three  dimensions  of  body,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness — that  it 
teaches  how  to  form  figures  with  accuracy,  and  to  compare  their  rela- 
tions, one  with  another.  Slight  as  these  hints  were,  they  served  as  a 
ray  of  light  to  develop  his  genius  for  mathematics.  From  that  moment 
his  mind  had  no  rest ;  he  was  eager  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  a 
science  withheld  from  him  with  so  much  care.  In  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion he  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
drew  on  the  floor  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  circles,  without  even 
knowing  the  names  of  these  figures  ;  he  examined  the  different  posi- 
tions of  convergent  lines,  and  their  mutual  relations.  By  degrees  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
must  be  measured  by  a  semi-circumference  ;  or,  in  other  words,  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  which  is  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid.  While  meditating  this  theorem,  he  was  surprised 
by  his  father,  who  having  learnt  the  object,  progress,  and  result  of  his 
researches,  stood  for  some  time  dumb  with  astonishment  and  delight, 
and  then  hastened,  almost  beside  himself,  to  tell  what  he  had  Avit- 
nessed  to  his  intimate  friend  M.  le  Pailleur. 

'  The  young  Pascal  was  now  left  at  full  liberty  to  study  Geometry. 
The  first  book  on  the  subject  put  into  his  hands,  at  twelve  years  old, 
was  Euclid's  elements,  which  he  understood  at  once,  without  the 
slightest  assistance.  He  was  soon  able  to  take  a  distinguished  station 
among  men  of  science,  and  at  sixteen  composed  a  small  tract  on  Conic 
Sections,  which  evinced  extraordinary  sagacity.' — pp.  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi. 

This  marvellous  tale  we  have  no  means  of  controverting ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  true  in  every  circumstance,  it  presents  a  daz- 
zling and  seductive,  but  dangerous  example  before  the  youthful 
mind.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  operate 
very  powerfully  on  the  great  mass  of  young  persons;  but,  un- 
happily, the  greatest  influence  will  be  on  those  temperaments 
kindred  to  Pascal's,  where  its  effects  will  be  most  calamitous. 
Great  injury  has  been  done  by  the  ill-judged  admiration  which  is 
lavished  on  premature  talent,  and  by  attempts  to  force,  by  unna- 
tural culture,  the  buds  which  have  been  put  forth  too  soon.  Genius 
itself,  or  that  peculiar  development  of  mind  which  exhibits  it  in 
almost  preternatural  beauty,  partakes,  probably,  of  the  nature  of 
disease  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tulip,  the  auricula,  and  other 
florists'  flowers,  what  is  gained  in  brilliancy  is  dearly  paid  for  by 
an  increased  delicacy  of  structure  and  liability  to  decay.  This 
supposition  seems  warranted  by  the  melancholy  details  of  literary 
history  ;  by  the  eccentric  career  of  genius,  and  its  too  frequent 
tendency  to  consumption  and  insanity.  Chatterton,  Kirke  White, 
Keats,  and  Byron,  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  names  which  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
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But  if  genius  itself  bears  too  frequently  within  it  the  seeds  of 
decay,  the  danger  is  unspeakably  increased  when  it  is  developed 
at  an  immature  age.  The  cases,  we  apprehend,  are  very  rare  in 
which  great  talent  exhibited  at  an  early  age  ripens  into  cor- 
respondent stature  in  manhood.  The  infant  giant  seldom  be- 
comes the  colossus  he  promised ;  or,  if  the  promise  be  fulfilled, 
he  descends  to  an  early  grave.  We  have  seen  instances  of  pre- 
cocious genius  ;  but  have  never  seen  a  monster  of  a  cliild  become 
a  wonder  as  a  man  ;  and,  in  all  instances,  life  has  been  quickly 
terminated.  Reason  teaches  us  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be 
otherwise.  Youth  is  the  period  during  which  important  processes 
are  going  on  in  the  bodily  frame,  which  require  its  continual 
exercise,  and  comparative  rest  of  the  mind  :  and  where  the  laws 
of  nature  are  outraged  by  rigorous  mental  application  during  this 
period,  she  avenges  herself  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  both  mind 
and  body.  The  influence  of  undue  mental  excitement,  especially 
in  early  life,  is  analogous  to  the  effect  produced  by  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  body.     It  lives  too  fast,  and  life  is  soon  over. 

Pascal,  notwithstanding  his  great  attainments,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  law ;  for  he  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  and  his  life  was  rendered  wretched  by  disease 
and  pain.  When  only  twenty-four  years  old  a  paralytic  attack 
nearly  deprived  him  for  three  months  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Thus,  compelled  to  rest  from  his  severe  studies,  he  mingled  with 
society,  and  even  thought  of  marriage  ;  but  an  unforeseen  event 
gave  a  new  turn  to  all  his  future  life.  When  taking  the  air  in  a 
coach  and  four,  the  leaders  took  fright  on  the  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
and,  over  a  part  where  there  was  no  parapet,  plunged  into  the 
Seine.  Although  the  traces  gave  way,  and  the  carriage  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  shock  given  to  Pascal's  disor- 
dered frame  was  so  great  that  he  took  it  as  an  admonition  from 
heaven  to  separate  himself  from  worldly  things,  and  devote  him- 
self to  religion.  The  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been  educated 
taught  him  that  this  could  be  done  only  by  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
asceticism.  His  gigantic  mind  had  probably  become  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  yielded  to  the  influence  of  motives  which  might 
not  have  had  the  same  force  had  he  been  in  health. 


'  The  convent  of  Port  Royal,  after  a  long  interval  of  languor  and 
relaxation,  had  risen  to  a  high  reputation  under  the  direction  of  Ange- 
lica Arnauld.  This  celebrated  woman,  desirous  of  augmenting  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment  by  all  lawful  means,  had  draivn  around 
her  a  number  of  persons  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  world,  sought  to  enjoy  in  retirement  the  pleasures 
of  reflection  and  Christian  tranquillity.  Such  were  the  two  brothers, 
Arnauld  d'Andilli  and  Antoine  Arnauld,  Le  ]Maitre,  and  Saci,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  Hermant;,  and  others.     The 
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principal  occupation  of  these  illustrious  men  was  the  education  of 
youth ;  it  was  in  their  school  that  Racine  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  a  taste  for  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  the  principles 
of  that  harmonious  and  enchanting  style,  which  places  him  on  the 
summit  of  the  P>ench  Parnassus.  Pascal  cultivated  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  soon  on  terms  of  tlie  most  familiar  intimacy.  Without 
making  his  fixed  residence  with  them,  he  paid  them,  at  intervals, 
visits  of  three  or  four  months,  and  found  in  their  society  every  thing 
that  could  instruct  him — reason,  eloquence,  and  devotion.  On  their 
part,  they  were  not  slow  to  apprehend  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his 
genius.  Nothing  appeared  strange  to  him.  The  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  that  fertility  of  invention  which  animated  him,  gave  him  the 
ability  to  express  himself  with  intelligence,  and  to  scatter  new  ideas 
over  every  subject  he  touched  upon.  He  gained  the  admiration  and 
the  love  of  all  these  eminent  recluses,  but  especially  of  Saci.  This 
laborious  student,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  was  devoted  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustin,  and 
never  heard  any  striking  sentiment  on  theology  to  which  he  did  not 
imagine  he  could  find  a  parallel  in  his  favorite  author.  No  sooner  had 
Pascal  uttered  some  of  those  elevated  thoughts  which  Avere  familiar  to 
him,  than  Saci  remembered  having  read  the  same  thing  in  Augustin  ; 
but  without  diminishing  his  admiration  of  Pascal,  for  it  excited  his 
astonishment  that  a  young  man  who  had  never  read  the  Fathers  should 
nevertheless  by  his  native  acuteness,  coincide  in  his  thoughts  with  so 
celebrated  a  theologian,  and  he  looked  upon  him  as  destined  to  be  a 
firm  supporter  and  defender  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  at  this  period 
exposed  to  the  virulent  assaults  of  the  Jesuits.' — pp.  xc. — xcii. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  that  contest  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  which  eno:ao:ed  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  statesmen,  and  called  forth,  in  support  ot  the  Janse- 
nist  party,  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  by  Pascal.  Although 
these,  by  their  delicate  wit  and  their  elegance  of  style,  attracted 
general  admiration,  it  is  neither  by  them,  nor  by  his  scientific 
researches,  that  their  author  is  principally  known  in  the  present 
day.  His  '  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Philosophy  '  consist  of  a 
number  of  opinions  and  arguments  which  he  penned  on  different 
occasions,  and  designed  as  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  work, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  These  hints  and  scraps, 
which  were  written  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  on  any  piece  of 
paper  that  came  to  hand,  were  collected  after  his  death  by  the 
members  of  Port  Royal,  and  published  in  their  unfinished  form. 
The  vast  merits  of  this  collection  have  been  long  acknowledged. 
We  feel,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  read,  that  we  are  in  communica- 
tion with  a  mind  of  more  than  common  greatness;  and  both  in 
the  depth  and  the  simpllcitj^  of  the  thoughts  we  discover  an  irre- 
sistible charm. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Pascal,  the  charity  that  '  hopeth 
*all  things'  is  delighted  to  discover  such  genuine  and  fervent 
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piety  existincr  in  a  communion  in  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  expect  religion  of  a  high  order.  Even  amidst  the  supersti- 
tions and  gross  errors  of  Romanism,  we  perceive  not  only  that  it 
is  possible  for  piety  to  exist,  but  that  it  may  attain  to  high  degrees 
of  excellence.  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  church  will  thus  enlarge  our  charity,  and 
will  cherish  the  belief  that  many  of  those  who  diiFer  widely  from 
ourselves  in  creed  and  discipline  may  be  among  the  excellent  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  most  degraded  portions  of  Chris- 
tendom, there  may  be  many  who  have  escaped  the  surrounding 
corruptions,  and  are  walking  with  God.  Yet,  while  we  are 
cheered  by  this  blessed  hope,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  errors  which  enter  into  their  creed  have  a  deteriorating  influ- 
ence on  their  minds,  and  lessen  their  usefulness.  Their  writings 
are  liable  to  be  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities  they  have  imbibed, 
and  should  be  read  with  caution.  Such  men  can  hardly  be 
esteemed  safe  guides  for  the  young  and  inexperienced.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  popular  works  both  of  Pascal  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  The  writers  were  men  of  unquestionable  and  extraor- 
dinary devotion ;  but  their  ascetic  habits,  their  celibacy,  and  their 
numerous  mortifications  communicated  a  gloomy  tinge  to  their 
opinions,  and  diminished  the  loveliness  of  their  piety.  Insulated 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  world,  and  never  having  experienced 
the  tenderest  ties  of  nature,  the  love  of  a  husband  and  a  father, 
they  exhibited  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sweetest  human 
affections. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  we  regard  Pas- 
cal's Thoughts  as  a  work  of  great  value,  we  see  in  them  many 
things  of  which  we  cannot  fully  approve.  We  will  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  their  excellencies  and  defects  ;  and  to  mark 
the  peculiar  merits  and  demerits  which  characterize  this  edition. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  an  introductory  essay  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  well  known  by  his  '  Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
'  asm,'  and  by  other  works.  That  this  gentleman  possesses'  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind  is  very  apparent  in  all  his  literary 
productions  which  we  have  seen  :  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  his 
mode  of  treating  a  subject  which  does  not  meet  with  our  appro- 
bation. There  are  two  very  different  ways  by  which  talent  may 
be  displayed.  The  first  is  by  making  the  most  difficult  topics 
clearly  understood  by  the  reader ;  and  bringing  them  down  to 
the  level  of  common  capacities,  by  a  skilful  selection  of  arguments, 
by  abridging  the  process  of  thought,  and  by  employing  the  most 
appropriate  language.  This  is  the  highest  triumph  of  mind  in 
composition  ;  and  genius  of  the  first  order  may  be  recognized  by 
its  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction.  It  goes  always 
straight  forward  to  its  object,  and  never  takes  a  circuitous  route, 
when    there  is   one    more   direct.     The   great   masterpieces   of 
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literature  bear  this  character ;  and  from  their  transparent  clear- 
ness, and  their  consequent  easy  comprehension  by  minds  of 
every  grade,  have  taken  and  kept  their  hokl  of  public  opinion. 
The  other  way  in  which  talent  is  often  exhibited  is  in  makinj^  a 
plain  and  easy  subject  difficult.  There  are  minds  so  constituted 
as  to  delight  in  multiplying  arguments,  in  tracking  a  fugitive  idea 
through  all  the  turnings  and  mazes  of  thought,  till  it  is  lost,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  bewildered.  Many  authors  and  readers  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  processes  of  mind  ;  they  judge  of  the 
completeness  of  proof  by  the  very  length  and  tediousness  of  the 
journey  through  which  they  have  gone  ;  and  think  an  idea  grand 
and  magnificent  only  when  it  is  magnified  by  the  mists  which 
they  have  raised  around  it.  Something  of  this  we  have  perceived 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  works.  Yet  there  is  less  of  this  defect  in  the 
introductory  essay  before  us  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings 
which  we  have  seen  ;  and  altogether  it  is  an  admirable  produc- 
tion. But  we  still  think  it  too  abstruse  for  the  occasion,  and 
many  of  its  thoughts  too  far-fetched.  On  some  subjects  we  hold 
Mr.  Taylor  to  be  no  more  safe  as  a  guide  than  Pascal  himself. 
Notwithstanding  the  portion  of  good  sense  and  truth  contained  in 
pages  44 — 47,  their  general  tenor  appears  to  us  very  exception- 
able. 

We  cheerfully  admit  with  Mr.  T.  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an 
enlarged  charity  and  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Christians  of  other 
communions;  and  we  despise  that  narrowness  of  spirit  which  would 
confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  party,  and  think  all 
beyond  a  wilderness,  and  all  other  Christians  heretics  or  barba- 
rians. But  the  boundary  of  virtue  and  vice  is  extremely  delicate, 
and  he  who  pursues  the  path  of  candor  too  far  is  in  danger  of 
overstepping  the  invisible  line.  The  man  who  is  happy  and  con- 
tented at  home  will  not  be  haunted  by  a  perpetual  desire  to 
travel ;  he  will  not  love  every  neighbour's  house,  or  every  neigh- 
bouring country,  better  than  his  own.  Such  a  restless  disposition 
is  not  very  favorable  to  improvement  of  any  kind,  either  worldly 
or  spiritual.  Besides,  he  who  is  for  ever  rambling  in  other  lands 
acquires  a  distaste  for  his  own,  and  becomes  lost  to  his  country  ; 
not  because  his  own  government  and  his  country's  customs  are 
inferior  to  those  of  other  nations,  but  because  his  vagrant  habits 
have  destroyed  his  old  associations,  and  induced  a  diseased  state 
of  the  mind.  It  is  so  likewise  with  the  religious  rambling  here 
recommended.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  implies  that  only  '  those  who 
'  think  themselves  to  be  gifted,  or  who  in  fact  are  gifted,  with  the 
'  requisite  intelligence  and  discretion,  and  are  not  so  unstable  of 
'  mind  as  to  be  liable  to  be  presently  moved  from  their  firmest 
*  convictions,'  should  make  the  experiment.  But  self-knowledge 
is  of  rare  attainment,  and  many  a  man  is  deceived  with  respect  to 
his  own  strength  to  resist  temptation :  and  observation  supplies  us 
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with  many  instances  of  those  who  thought  '  themselves  gifted 
'  with  the  requisite  intelligence  and  discretion,'  who,  notwith- 
standing, were  '  so  unstable  in  mind  as  to  be  presently  moved 
'from  their  firmest  convictions.' 

In  reading  Pascal  himself  we  begin  to  feel  how  much  better  it 
is  to  eat  our  own  bread  with  contentment,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  poisoned,  or  of  injuring  our  spiritual  health  by  foreign 
aliment.  Notwithstanding  the  many  great  and  good  things  con- 
tained in  his  'Thoughts,'  his  powerful  mind  is  so  utterly  imbecile 
in  all  that  relates  to  his  own  communion,  that  the  authority  of 
every  thing  he  utters  is  weakened,  and  we  read  with  a  continual 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Now,  though  we  would  exercise  our  own 
judgment  on  whatever  we  read,  it  is  too  painful,  and  can  yield 
but  little  instruction,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  to  be  always 
engaged  with  authors  in  whom  we  have  no  confidence.  With 
still  less  satisfaction  can  we  put  such  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
young,  who  are  too  apt  to  be  fascinated  with  great  names,  and  to 
yield  an  implicit  submission  to  their  authority.  For  this  reason, 
though  in  general  we  have  no  taste  for  selections,  nor  for  '  the 
'  beauties  '  of  any  particular  writer,  we  think  it  would  do  greater 
service  to  the  public  to  issue  an  edition  of  his  '  Thoughts '  care- 
fully expurgated  from  their  puerilities  and  errors,  than  to  reprint 
them  in  their  present  form.  Hear  Mr.  Taylor  himself  on  the 
subject. 

'  Did  he  know  so  little  of  this  monkish  craft  as  to  believe,  without 
inquiry,  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Port  Royal  'holy  thorn.'  And 
must  we  yield  an  indulgence  to  Pascal,  the  geometrician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  we  do  not  grant  without  reluctance  to  the  be- 
nighted St.  Louis  of  the  thirteenth  century  }  One  might  have  thought 
that  the  author  of  the  tract  on  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  would 
have  left  'holy  thorns'  to  be  the  playthings  of  the  debauched  and 
debilitated  understandings  of  monks  !  But  it  is  not  so ;  meantime 
who  shall  calculate  the  damage  thus  done  to  the  religious  sentiments 
of  mankind  by  the  like  insanities  of  powerful  minds }  It  has  been 
thus  that  the  entire  influence  of  Pascal's  religious  writings  in  France 
has  been  turned  f  side,  and  his  powerful  thrust  at  impiety  successfully 
parried  by  a  contemptuous  reference,  on  the  part  of  his  infidel  com- 
mentators, to  the  childish  superstitions  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
surrender  himself.  For  example,  Condorcet,  in  putting  forward  a 
foolish  paper  of  abbreviated  notes  of  Pascal's  daily  religious  observances, 
and  which  was  constantly  worn  by  him  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  stitched  in 
hi?  dress,  insultingly  exclaims — 'What  an  interval  between  this  paper 
and  the  treatise  on  the  cycloid  I  Nothing  in  fact  can  better  serve  to 
explain  how  all  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  collection  could  have 
come  from  the  same  brain.  The  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  cycloid 
wrote  some;  and  the  rest  are  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  amulet.' 

— pp.  Ixvi.  Ixvii. 
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Chapter  the  twentieth,  on  miracles,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
Pascal's  occasional  weakness  of  mind.  It  is  full  of  false  reason- 
ing, of  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions.  Nothing-  can  be  more 
confused  than  his  statements,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no 
clear  and  definite  ideas  on  the  suhject.  '  A  miracle,'  says  he,  '  is 
'an  effect  which  exceeds  the  natural  power  of  the  means  em- 
'  ployed :  and  an  effect  not  miraculous  is  one  which  does  not 
'  exceed  the  power  employed.  Thus  those  who  cure  diseases  by  the 
'  invocation  of  the  devil,  do  not  work  a  miracle,  for  this  does  not 
'  exceed  the  natural  power  of  the  devil.'  Now,  passing  by  this 
assumption  concerning  the  limits  of  Satan's  power,  of  which  he 
knows  no  more  than  we  do,  this  definition  would  destroy  the 
existence  of  miracles  altogether :  for  we  miofht  with  as  much 
reason  say,  those  who  cure  diseases  bv  invoking  Jesus  Christ  do  not 
work  a  miracle,  for  this  does  not  exceed  the  natural  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  notion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  is  an  effect 
produced  by  a  power  that  is  more  than  human,  and  manifestly 
beyond  the  common  operations  and  laws  of  nature  :  such  as  the 
act  of  stilling  a  stormy  sea  in  an  instant,  and  by  a  word  ;  or, 
raising  a  dead  body  to  life.  The  instantaneous  cure  of  certain 
diseases,  such  as  blindness,  or  lameness,  which  had  been  suffered 
from  the  birth  of  the  patient,  when  effected  by  a  word,  or  a 
touch,  would  be  evidently  a  miracle.  Were  such  an  act  to  be 
wrought  before  us,  with  the  irresistible  evidence  that  attended 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  even  were  a  man  the  agent,  it  would 
be  most  consonant  with  sound  reason  and  philosophy  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  power  of  God ;  since  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
power  of  intermediate  agents,  and  are  warranted  to  conclude  that, 
whatever  their  natural  power  may  be,  they  cannot  disturb  the 
harmony  of  those  laws  which  he  has  ordained,  without  his  express 
permission,  which  he  would  not  give  as  a  sanction  to  error.  It  is 
clear  that  Pascal's  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  miraculous  powers 
was  the  cause  of  his  perplexity  on  this  subject,  and  kept  him  in 
continual  fear  lest  he  should  admit  any  thing  which  might  be 
employed  against  the  Romish  church.  Thus  he  says,  '  the  truth 
'  of  a  doctrine  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  miracles  wrought  to  sup- 
'port  it:  the  reality  of  miracles  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  doctrine. 
'The  doctrine  discriminates  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  discri- 
'  minate  the  doctrine.  Both  these  positions  are  true,  but  not 
'  contradictory.'  By  this  mode  of  arguing,  all  miracles  must  be 
impotent  as  an  evidence  of  truth  ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis- 
approve of  the  doctrine,  and  the  miracle  is  nullified  at  once.  The 
admission  of  Nicodemus  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  Pascal :  '  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
'  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  dost  except 
'  God  be  with  him.' 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  false  reasoning  to  which  the  mathema- 
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tical  mind  of  Pascal  was  driven  by  a  blind  attachment  to  his  own 
communion ;  and  the  contemptible  shifts  to  which  he  was  forced 
to  resort.  '  It  is  the  same  in  reference  to  heretics.  Miracles 
'would  be  of  no  use  to  them  [he  means,  if  employed  by  them]; 
'  for   the   church,  whose  authority  is  established   by  antecedent 

*  miracles,  which  have  preoccupied  our  belief,  assures  us  that  they 
'  have  not  the  true  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
'  not,  since  the  first  miracles  of  the  church  exclude  belief  in  this, 

*  should  they  ever  occur.  In  such  a  case,  miracles  would  be 
'  opposed  to  miracles,  but  the  first  and  greatest  would  be  on  the 
'  side  of  the  church  :  thus  there  would  always  be  reasons  for  belief 
'against  their  miracles.'  The  above  argument  is  exactly  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  when  they  rejected  our  Saviour. 
Acting'  on  a  contrary  principle,  we  say,  show  us  miraculous  acts 
of  equal  truth  and  splendor  with  those  that  witnessed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  embrace  the  doctrines  they 
attest :  nor  shall  we  live  under  any  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  pledge. 

The  fallacies  in  Pascal's  reasoning  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  attributed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  his 
ascetic  habits,  or  his  infirm  health.  He  viewed  all  earthly  objects 
with  a  diseased  eye,  that  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  all-per- 
vading gloom.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  he  discourses  on 
the  nature  of  some  of  our  common  pleasures,  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Rochefoucauld ;  and  exhibits  a  peevishness  and  unloveliness  of 
temper  not  quite  consistent  with  Christianity.  But  he  sometimes 
falls  into  an  error  of  a  somewhat  different  kind;  and  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  illustrate  religious  doctrines  by  tropes  taken 
from  mathematical  studies. 

Pascal  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  injury  which  a  mind  of 
the  first  order  may  suffer  from  the  influence  of  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem of  religious  doctrine.  His  genius  was  splendid  ;  his  capacity 
of  vast  dimensions;  his  intellect  as  powerful  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  greatest  men.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  posterity 
has  confirmed  their  judgment.  He  is  acknov.'ledged  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  men  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  whom  the  world  has  seen.  No  subject, 
with  which  the  human  intellect  can  deal,  was  too  vast  for  the  grasp 
of  his  mighty  mind.  His  was  that  high  order  of  intellect  which 
could  not  remain  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  human 
attainments  in  his  own  age  ;  but  was  ever  to  be  found  on  its 
extreme  verge,  penetrating  the  dark  terra  incognita  of  philosophy 
and  discovering  new  tracts  which  it  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  man.  Such  minds  are  born  to  be  leaders  of  their  race,  and  all 
pay  willing  homage  to  their  greatness.  Yet  this  vast  mind  exhi- 
bited singular  defects  when  it  applied  its  powers  to  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  theological  subjects  ;  and,  with  all  its  acuteness,  it  seemed 
to  possess  no  power  of  discriminating  religious  truth  from  error. 
The  cause  of  this  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
And  it  is  evident  that  his  blindness  to  certain  gross  errors  and 
delusions,  his  tenacious  adherence  to  them,  and  his  adv^ocacy  of 
some  palpable  absurdities  of  the  Romish  superstition  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  no  natural  defect  in  his  mental  constitution,  but  to  the 
fatal  influence  of  a  fundamental  article  in  his  creed.  He  believed 
that  Christians  were  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Proceeding  on  such 
a  principle,  inquiry  could  not  be  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
and  the  daring  mind  that,  in  the  regions  of  philosophy,  soared 
like  the  eagle,  or  rushed,  like  the  comet,  into  the  dark  and  distant 
realms  of  the  universe,  lost  its  noble  character  in  its  theological 
investigations,  and  was  tethered  and  confined  within  a  limited 
circle. 

We  observe  the  influence  of  this  principle  throughout  the  reli- 
gious portion  of  Pascals  '  Thoughts.'  On  those  subjects  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  dispute  among  Christians,  and  where 
truth  was  most  plainly  on  his  side,  he  proceeded  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  full  conviction  ;  not  afraid  to  examine,  lest  he  should 
discover  himself  to  be  in  error.  Hence,  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  we  have  some  masterly  trains  of  thought,  and  he  is 
a  formidable  antagonist,  so  far  as  these  arguments  are  considered 
by  themselves,  both  of  the  Jew  and  the  infidel.  But  in  the  con- 
troverted points  between  papists  and  Protestants,  we  see  no  such 
acuteness,  and  he  evidently  writes  like  one  who  believes  because 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  believe.  It  was  forbidden  ground,  on 
which  he  thought  it  a  sin  to  tread  ;  into  which  he  might  not 
direct  one  piercing  glance,  and  concerning  which  it  would  be 
perilous  to  exercise  the  curiosity  of  an  inquisitive  mind.  How 
fatal  such  a  principle  must  be  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  will  be  easily 
perceived.  But  by  this  masterly  device  the  church  of  Rome 
preserved  its  domination  over  the  human  mind  for  so  many  ages ; 
and  it  was  by  questioning  the  right  of  that  church  to  interpret 
Scripture  for  all  men,  and  by  asserting  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
in  a  matter  which  personally  affects  our  eternal  happiness,  that 
the  Reformers  discovered  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and  emanci- 
pated a  great  portion  of  Europe  from  its  spiritual  bondage.  Had 
Pascal  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  those  excellent  men,  and 
could  he  have  seen  and  known  their  real  character,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  his  kindred  mind,  which  had  imbibed  evangelical  doc- 
trines from  the  Portroyalists,  would  have  coalesced  with  them, 
and  he  would  have  lost  his  horror  of  heretics.  As  it  was,  he 
blindly  adopted  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  and  lived  and  died  in  the 
communion  in  which  he  was  born. 

But  the  clear  and  powerful  arguments  of  Pascal  on  the  evidences 
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of  Christianity  are  almost  worthless  in  their  present  form,  as 
instruments  of  attack  on  infidelity,  or  as  defences  of  real  truth 
against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  because  of  the  errors  and  absurdities 
with  which  they  are  mingled.  Tliey  are  like  a  fortress  which 
presents  at  a  distance  a  formidable  appearance,  and,  even  on  a 
near  inspection,  exhibits  large  portions  of  wall  and  tower  of 
impregnable  strength  ;  but  the  whole  of  which  is  useless  when 
attacked,  because  of  numerous  weak  points  which  are  wholly 
indefensible.  The  apology  which  Pascal  offers  for  Christianity  is 
often  admirable,  and  incontrovertibly  true  ;  but  then  he  presents 
Popery  before  us  as  Christianity,  and  expects  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive his  arguments  as  unquestionable  proof  that  Romanism  is  a 
pure  system  of  truth.  From  this  our  common  sense  revolts;  for 
we  cannot  see  how  the  most  elaborate  proof  that  a  legitimately 
born  prince  is  heir  to  his  father's  crown,  can  be  produced  in  favor 
of  a  usurper.  In  this  way,  the  labors  of  Pascal,  like  those  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  has  adduced  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church  as  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  are  useless  to  the 
common  cause  of  our  religion  :  for  the  infidel,  who  cannot  avoid 
seeing  the  gross  absurdities  of  Romanism,  when  he  finds  these 
advocated  with  all  the  zeal  of  keen  partizanship,  and  treated  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  doubts 
concerning  the  soundness  of  any  part  of  the  argument  of  which 
he  knows  that  a  great  part  is  hollow,  and  rejects  the  gospel  alto- 
gether. In  this  way  the  corruptions  of  the  church  have  been  the 
greatest  enemy  of  religion  among  the  European  nations ;  and 
have  constantly  tended  to  produce  its  overthrow,  and  perpetuate 
its  ruins. 

The  various  opinions  entertained  by  great  men  on  religious 
subjects  teach  us  that  men  of  the  most  gigantic  intellect  or  of  the 
profoundest  learning,  are  not  to  be  esteemed  authorities  by  us  in 
our  search  after  truth.  '  Call  no  man  master,'  is  a  command 
emanating  from  divine  wisdom.  The  reasonableness  of  this  is 
very  apparent.  No  division  of  the  church  is  without  its  celebrated 
names,  illustrious  for  their  genius  and  their  great  attainments. 
These  have  lent  their  powerful  aid  in  support  of  every  form  and 
shade  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  every  variety  of  heresy  and  schism.  No 
opinions  have  been  hazarded,  however  wild  and  irrational,  but 
they  have  been  advocated  with  consummate  ability.  Is  truth, 
therefore,  a  thing  without  real  existence ;  a  mere  visionary  bless- 
ing, which  we  must  despair  of  obtaining  ?  By  no  means  :  but 
we  learn  from  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  most  noble  in  mental 
rank,  that  truth  will  be  sought  in  vain  by  a  deference  to  human 
authority. 

Perfect  uniformity  of  religious  belief  can  scarcely  be  expected 
in  this  world  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church.     The  objects  that  meet  our  senses   make    a   tolerably 
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uniform  impression  upon  all  men.  The  image  painted  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  is  so  accurate,  that  all  men  of  equal  knowledge,  and  with 
healthy  organs,  can  readily  distinguish  a  quadruped  from  a  tree, 
and  one  species  of  quadruped,  or  one  species  of  tree,  from  another. 
But  either  the  mental  impressions  are  less  accurate  and  distinct, 
or  our  spiritual  sense  is  more  dull.      Much  may  perha])S  be  attri- 
buted to  the  inadequacy  of  words  to  convey  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  our  ideas  ;  or  to  the  imperfect  training  of  the  mind  in  its 
use  of  these  symbols.     Most  men  make  use  of  language  in  a  very 
loose  and  uncritical  manner,  so  as  to  convey  no  definite  thoughts 
in  their  own  speech;  and  they  interpret  written  language  accord- 
ino-  to  the  vague  meaning  wliich  they  have  attached  to  words  in 
their  own  use  of  them.     Thus  every  man's  interpretation  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  arbitrary.     Add  to  this,  the  unconscious  bias  which 
the  mind  acquires  from  education  and  from  constant  intercourse 
with  others,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  variety  of  opinions 
which  men  profess  to  have  founded  on  the  book  of  divine  revela- 
tion. 

He  who  implicitly  follows  any  human  leader  has  no  reason  to 
think  his  system  of  doctrine  right ;  for  no  man  is  infallible.    Yet, 
of  those  wiio  are  called  Christians,  how  few  have  done  anything 
but   blindly  follow  another  all  their  lives  !     The  opinions  which 
most  men  entertain  are  not  their  own ;  but  have  been  adopted,  in 
many  cases,   without  any   serious  inquiry ;    in   others,    with    no 
seriousness  and  diligence  adequate  to  the  occasion.     In  our  early 
years  we  look  up  with  reverence  and  docility  to  our  teachers;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  our  opinions  in  after  life  is  received,  with- 
out  question   or  doubt,  from    our  parents  and  other  instructors. 
Afterwards,  perhaps,  some  established  creed  or  some  theological 
system  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  truth,  to  which  every  part  of 
Scripture  is  made  to  bend  ;  until  the  Scriptures  themselves  become 
useless  as  teachers   of  pure  doctrine,  and   Clirist  is  regarded  as 
subordinate  to    Paul  and  Cephas.      Happy  would  it   be  for  the 
church  were  the  contrary  practice  more  general.     If  Christians 
drew   their  opinions   directly  from   the   Bible,   instead  of  some 
favorite  system  of  divinity,  though  there  might  not  be  a  uniformity 
of  creed  throughout  the  church,  there  would  be  a  greater  general 
approximation  to  truth;  there  would  also  be  a  greater  harmony  of 
belief  among  all  the  different  Cliristian  denominations.     Such  a 
practice  would  go  far  to  destroy  the  polemic  spirit;  for  Christians 
in  abandoning  human  creeds  would  have  less  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition.    Creeds,  and  other  human  devices,  have  been  erected  as 
standards   around  which   the  army  of  the   church   has  rallied  in 
various  divisions,  and  the  several  parts  have  attacked  each  other. 
Let  the  party  standards  be  lowered,  and   the   distinctions  would 
cease  ;  the  several   divisions   would  blend  into  one,  and  employ 
their  united   energies   against  the  common  enemy  of  God  and 
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man.  To  this  happy  and  most  desirable  consummation  few 
things  would  tend  more  than  an  humble,  prayerful,  dilig^ent 
search  after  divine  truth  from  the  fountains  of  the  word  of  God 
alone. 


Art.  VII.     1.   Report  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  \Q4iO. 
2.   Report  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  1840. 

T  T  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  irreligious  men  to  cast  dis- 
-'-  credit  on  the  philanthropy  which  sends  the  gospel  at  vast  ex- 
pense to  heathen  nations,  by  telling  us  of  the  misery  and  ignorance 
which  remain  unremedied  amongst  our  own  countrymen  both  at 
home  and  in  our  colonies.  They  insinuate  that  there  must  be 
something  spurious  about  a  benevolence  which  must  needs  go  six 
thousand  miles  in  search  of  its  objects  while  there  are  multitudes 
perishing  at  our  own  doors,  or  which  sympathizes  more  readily 
and  deeply  with  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Hottentot  than  with  those 
who  are  'our  brethren  and  kindred  according  to  the  flesh.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  these 
accusers,  and  yet  we  think  that  their  uncharitable  accusations 
may  be  turned  to  most  excellent  account,  and  teach  us  some  im- 
portant lessons.  Let  us  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  old  adage, 
*  that  it  is  right  to  learn  wisdom  even  from  an  enemy.' 

The  charge,  indeed,  in  the  shape  in  which  these  men  put  it,  is 
wholly  false  ;  for  the  benevolence  wdiich  they  deprecate  is  in 
their  opinion  exercised  not  only  on  the  wrong  persons,  but  in  the 
wrong  mode  ;  they  would  have  the  money  which  is  expended  on 
foreign  missions  expended  not  in  home  missions  or  colonial  missions, 
but  in  promoting  the  temporal  welfare,  the  civil  liberties,  the  social 
comfort,  the  secular  advantage  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  not  in 
the  purchase  of  Bibles  and  other  means  of  spiritual  improvement, 
for  the  spiritually  destitute,  but  in  the  purchase  of  bread  and 
cheese,  broad-cloth  and  woollens,  for  the  hungry  and  naked. 

Now,  though  these  latter  objects  are  unquestionably  most  import- 
ant, and  as  unquestionably  involve  a  sacred  duty  of  Christian  charity, 
we  feel  persuaded  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  funds  raised 
by  public  benevolence  for  one  purpose  and  another  is  devoted  to 
these  objects.  And  more  than  this  fair  proportion  cannot  be 
demanded  for  them,  unless  it  be  pretended  either  that  there  are 
no  other  duties  to  which  our  benevolence  is  to  apply  itself,  or  that 
these  particular  duties  are  so  paramount  to  every  other  that  we 
are  to  attend  to  nothing  till  these  objects  are  fully  met.  Neither 
of  these  positions  is  likely  to  be  conceded  or  could  be  consistently 
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conceded  by  the  Christian;  he  cannot  admit  the  former  while  he 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  command  to  'preach  the 
'gospel  to  every  creature;'  nor  the  latter  while  he  believes  the 
welfare  of  the  body  less  important  than  that  of  the  soul,  and  the 
interests  of  a  day  less  momentous  than  those  of  eternity.  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  think  the  charg^e  is 
wholly  nugatory.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  Christians  do  not 
contribute  so  much  as  they  ought  for  the  alleviation  of  the  tem- 
poral miseries  of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  we  again  say,  that 
we  think  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  funds  supplied  by  public 
benevolence  are  devoted  to  this  object,  and  that  to  devote  more 
to  it,  unless  the  funds  themselves  were  actually  greater,  would  be 
a  wrong  to  religion  ;  robbing  the  soul  to  benefit  the  body.  Yet 
these  mere  politicians  are  continually  harping  upon  this  string, 
whenever  philanthropy  looks  beyond  our  own  country,  no  matter 
whether  its  objects  be  the  religious  or  the  civil  improvement  of 
mankind.  If  we  busy  ourselves  about  the  cruelties  and  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  slaves,  we  are  told  that  there  are  thousands  at  home 
who  are  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  who  though  they  possess  civil 
freedom,  are  laboring  under  hardships  scarcely  less  oppressive 
than  those  of  slavery.  If  we  are  anxious  to  diff"use  the  light  of 
knowledoe  and  the  benefits  of  civilization  amongst  barbarous 
nations  we  are  told  of  the  multitudes  in  England  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  If  we  establish  schools  for  religious  instruction 
abroad,  we  are  told  that  there  is  still  much  need  of  schools  of 
secular  learning  at  home.  If  we  endeavor  to  cure  the  spiritual 
maladies  and  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  New  Zealanders  and 
the  Hottentots,  we  are  told  that  there  are  multitudes  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  to  whom  cheap  medicines  and  cheap  food  would 
be  great  blessings  !  These  men  would  not  be  satisfied,  therefore, 
unless  we  not  only  changed  the  objects  of  our  benevolence,  but 
unless  we  diverted  it  into  new  channels.  We  need  pay  no  further 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  accusations  of  these  men,  but  merely  take 
heed  that  di  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  of  benevolence  is  expended 
on  the  objects  they  recommend,  and  to  which  they  would  ex- 
clusively restrict  it.  But  to  refuse  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  or  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  spiritual  amelioration  of 
mankind  till  every  Englishman  is  well  provided  with  temporal 
comforts,  well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed,  would  be  equally 
preposterous  and  cruel,  and  postpone  to  a  marvellously  distant 
period  any,  even  the  slightest  attempt,  to  evangelize  the  world. 
Urgent  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the  temporal  necessities  of 
many  of  our  countrymen,  they  are  far  less  urgent  and  far  less 
(ieplorable  than  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  millions  of  perish- 
ing heathens  who  are  imploring  the  aid  of  Christian  zeal  and 
benevolence. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  quite  so  easily  meet  the 
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charge    if  it   were  put   in   a   somewhat  different  shape.     If  it 
were  said,  for  example,  that  we  seem  to  be  scarcely  so  solicitous 
about  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  or  in 
our  colonies,  as  we  are  about  those  of  the  heathen.      We  are  not 
of  the  number,  of  course,  who  think  that  a  single  farthing  more 
has  been  contributed  to  the  cause  of  foreign   missions  than  there 
ought  to  have   been,  but  we  certainly  do  not   think  that  a  due 
proportion    has     been    maintained.     In    consistency    we    ought 
to  contribute  more  to   the  purposes  of  Home  and  Colonial  Mis- 
sions.    Though  we  are  not  foolish  enough  to  demand  that  our 
colonies  should   be    thoroughly   evangelized  before  we  turn  our 
steps  to  the  heathen  at  all,  or  to  suppose  that  so  large  an  amount  of 
contributions  can   be  expected  or   required  for  the  latter  object 
as  for  the  former,  we   do  say  that  there  has   been  a  lamentable 
apathy  in  relation  to  the  millions  of  our  heathen-like  countrymen 
and  a  lamentable  disproportion  between   the  sums  advanced  for 
their  relief  and  those  given  to  the  support  of  foreign  missions. 
We  further  say  that  this  comparative  neglect  is  as  impolitic  and 
unwise  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  success  of  heathen  missions  them- 
selves, as  it  is  unchristian  and  unkind ;  it  is  impolitic  and  unwise, 
both  because  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  those  who  speak 
the  same  language  and  are  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
is  more  easy  than  amongst  heathen  nations,  and  because  if  we  can 
but  Christianize   such  communities,  they   begin  immediately  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  general  missions ;  and  to  do  this  (from 
their  possession  of  all  the  elements  of  superior  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  power)  in  a  greater  ratio  than  heathen  communities  possibly 
can.     America  may  serve  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  fact  that  our  destitute  population, 
whether  at  home   or  in  our   colonies,  has   hitherto   attracted  so 
little  of  our  missionary  zeal,  and  so  disproportionate  a  share  of 
attention  ?     We  apprehend    that   one    great   cause,   although  a 
Christian  should  be  almost  ashamed  to  own  it,  is  that  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  our  own  countrymen  appeal  less  to  the  imagination 
than  those  of  heathen  nations,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  mission- 
ary enterprise  in  the  one  case  seem  so  much  less  splendid  and 
gorgeous  than  in  the  other.    There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some- 
thing magnificent  and  imposing  in  the  idea  of  achieving  a  con- 
quest over   strange  tribes  and   nations ;  of  demolishing  ancient 
systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition  ;  of  enlarging   the  map   of 
Christendom,  and  adding  absolutely  new  territories   to  the  do- 
minion   of  the    Redeemer;    of  introducing  a    purer   faith,   and 
with    it    the   arts   of   life,    amongst  rude    barbarians;    of  trans- 
lating   the     Scriptures     into    foreign     languages ;     of    making 
strange    tongues     proclaim    the    praises    of    the     great    Deli- 
verer,   and    of   rendering    far    distant   shores    and    wildernesses 
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vocal  with  His  name.  There  is  something  too,  it  must  be 
confessed,  calculated  to  stimulate  curiosity  in  the  new  forms 
which  Christianity  assumes  when  received  by  foreig'n  nations, 
modifying-  but  not  destroying  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish them,  whether  of  race  or  language,  manners  or  costume. 
We  know  of  nothing  whatever  which  appeals  more  powerfully  to 
the  imagination,  or  which  more  illustriously  displays  the  grandeur 
of  Christianity  than  the  sight  of  converts  from  a  far  distant  land, 
marked  by  features  and  complexion,  arrayed  in  a  garb,  and 
speaking  a  language  altogether  different  from  our  own,  uttering 
in  the  accents  of  another  tongue  their  attachment  to  the  faith  they 
have  received,  and  paying  their  homage  to  Him  in  whom  '  all 
'  nations  shall  be  blessed.'  There  is  something  scarcely  less 
stimulating  in  the  accounts  we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the 
missionary  enterprises  canied  on  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Whether  these  countries  be  marked  by  the  peculiarities 
of  savage  or  of  civilized  life,  every  thing  about  them  is  strange 
and  novel,  and  forcibly  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  the  progress  of  Christianity  alone  we  are  interested  in,  we  are 
also  interested  in  the  very  scenes  of  nature  and  the  forms  of 
human  life  amongst  which  it  is  introducing  itself. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  spectacle  of  a  company  of  savages, 
listening  to  the  gospel  for  the  first  time,  with  delight  and 
wonder,  amidst  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  southern  isles  is  a  much 
more  picturesque  object  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  than 
any  which  awaits  the  exertions  of  the  missionarj'^  amongst  the 
rural  or  manufacturing  population  of  our  own  country,  or  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  far  west.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true  the 
scenery  is  novel,  but  the  forms  of  human  life  are  but  too  familiar 
to  US. 

Of  course  we  are  merely  speaking  of  the  aspect  which  the 
different  species  of  missionary  work  assumes  to  those  who  contri- 
bute only  their  money,  and  who  look  on  at  the  great  strife  from 
a  safe  distance.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  we  appre- 
hend, like  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  battle,  know  how 
delusive  the  pictures  of  the  imagination  are ;  they  know  that 
whether  engaged  in  one  scene  of  such  labor  or  another,  the  ardor 
and  the  zeal  which  spring  only  from  an  enthusiastic  fancy  (what- 
ever accession  they  may  gain  from  such  an  auxiliary,  when  they  are 
based  upon  a  more  secure  foundation),  soon  evaporate.  The  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful  which  captivate  the  mind  at  a  distance  soon 
vanish  amidst  the  drudgery  and  the  hardships  of  the  actual  work. 
Surrounded  by  the  sordid  forms  of  savage  life,  by  human  nature 
in  its  most  revolting  and  disgusting  shapes,  scantily  supplied 
with  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  often  condemned  to  the  most 
menial  and  mechanical  employments,  teaching  young  barbarians 
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to  read  and  spell, — the  missionary  at  times  finds  it  considerably 
more  difficult  to  realize  the  sublimity  of  his  office  than  does  a 
villat^e  school-master.  He  discovers  with  the  soldier,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  unlike  a  battle  as  a  review. 

And  knowing  that  such  must  be  the  case,  surely  even  we  at 
home  ought  to  learn  to  correct  the  delusions  and  exorbitancies  of 
our  fancy,  and  to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are  rather  than  as 
they  seem.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  colonial  missions 
present  less  that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  animate  our  zeal 
and  excite  our  sympathies.  It  is  our  own  countrymen  or  their 
immediate  descendants — those  who  are  connected  with  us  by  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood — who  speak  the  same  language,  who 
are  characterized  by  the  same  institutions,  customs,  and  manners 
— it  is  such  who  call  upon  us  for  our  aid.  On  the  subject  of 
home  missions,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present.  We  trust  from 
the  demonstrations  recently  made,  that  they  are  about  to  be  sup- 
ported with  an  energy  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  im- 
portance. The  systematic  efforts  recently  made  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  particular,  merit  special  commendation,  and  we 
trust  their  zeal  will  extend  itself  to  other  denominations.  But 
the  subject  of  colonial  missions  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  has 
received  hitherto  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention,  that 
we  must  be  indulged  in  a  few  more  observations  upon  it. 

Our  colonies  are  every  day  becoming  more  populous,  not  only 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  by  the  extensive  draughts 
from  our  own  population.  This  again  is  continually  multiplying 
and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  ;  and  even  now  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  are  few  families  in  England  at  all  numerous,  who  have  not 
some  relative  (more  or  less  distant)  in  Canada,  Australia,  the 
West  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  or  at  the  Cape.  And  such  is  the 
condition  of  the  mother  country,  such  the  pressure  outwards, 
such  the  exigencies  of  her  enormous  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
population,  that  emigration  must  continue  to  proceed,  and  proceed 
in  a  continually  increasing  ratio.  The  late  troubles  in  Canada  have, 
it  is  true,  temporarily  checked  it  in  that  quarter,  but  let  that  vast 
country  be  once  quietly  settled  (of  which  there  seems  at  present 
some  reasonable  prospect),  and  the  tide  of  emigration  must  again 
set  in  thither  deeper  and  more  rapid  than  ever.  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  are  drawing  largely  upon 
our  super-abundant  population.  Thousands  upon  thousands  are 
going  out  annually  to  one  or  other  of  our  colonies,  and  carrying 
with  them  our  knowledge  and  our  arts,  our  manufactures  and  our 
industry,  and  too  often,  alas  !  all  but  our  religion. 

It  is  often  supposed,  that  as  they  go  out  with  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  with  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  early  education 
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in  its  favor,  and  with  habitual  reverence  for  those  institutions 
which,  in  their  own  country,  mingled  their  influence  with  all  the 
forms  of  life,  they  cannot  in  the  distant  wilderness  easily  forget 
what  they  have  learned  ;  that  their  first  impulse  must  be  to 
supply,  by  some  extraordinary  efforts,  those  means  of  religious 
instruction  which  in  their  native  land  were  brought  to  their  very 
doors.  Some  few  who  are  under  the  influence  of  decided  reli- 
gious principle  before  they  leave  their  homes  may  do  so,  but  to 
suppose  that  the  generality  will  act  thus,  would  betray  a  strange 
ignorance  of  human  nature  under  the  given  circumstances.  It  is 
a  much  easier  task  to  forget  altogether  the  truths,  which  their 
novel  and  engrossing  employments  leave  them  little  leisure  to 
remember,  and  to  neglect  the  observances  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  their  very  situation  affords  them  so  few  facilities.  It 
is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  account  for  the  indisputable 
fact,  that  too  many  of  our  emigrants  silently  drop  into  a  state 
little  better  than  heathenism.  There  are  few  situations  more 
hazardous  in  this  respect  than  that  of  a  settler's  family  in 
the  distant  wilderness,  whether  we  regard  his  solitary  position 
or  his  severe  occupations.  As  to  the  former : — he  is  cut  oflF 
from  all  social  sympathy;  he  has  no  neighbors;  he  seldom  sees  a 
human  face  except  those  of  his  own  family,  or  at  long  intervals, 
that  of  a  chance  visitor.  If  he  would  see  his  fellow  man,  he  must 
traverse  leagues  of  forest  or  of  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  home- 
stead scattered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country  is  the  only 
thing  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Now 
even  if  in  remote  districts  of  our  own  country  we  find  intercourse 
so  difficult  and  so  rare  in  a  thinly  scattered  population;  if  we  find 
the  inmates  of  a  lonely  farm-house  often  so  deplorably  ignorant 
on  religious  subjects,  what  must  be  the  case  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada  or  the  vast  plains  of  Australia  ?  In  our  own  country  few 
individuals  live  in  spots  so  secluded  as  to  be  beyond  the  music  of 
the  '  Sabbath  bells,'  or  at  too  great  a  distance  to  frequent  church 
or  chapel ;  but  in  those  lonely  regions  there  is  too  often  neither 
church  nor  chapel  to  frequent,  and  if  there  were  it  could  not 
often  be  frequented,  since  the  whole  population  of  a  circuit  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  could  hardly  furnish  out  a  decent  congre- 
gation. It  is  in  precisely  situations  like  these  that  the  labors  of  the 
itinerant  missionary  are  so  much  needed,  and  become  so  valuable. 
By  '  preaching  from  house  to  house,'  he  carries  the  gospel  to 
those  who  cannot  go  in  search  of  it,  and  in  some  measure  keeps 
alive  those  recollections  and  associations  which  in  the  absence  of 
public  worship  would  soon  be  lost  altogether.  Public  worship 
was  ordained  by  Him  who  'knew  what  was  in  man,'  our  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  our  social  sympathies  and  the 
modes  in   which   they   operate;  and  we   accordingly  find  that 
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wheresoever  it  is  wholly  neglected,  and  nothing  substituted  in  its 
place,  the  habits  of  religious  feeling  are  soon  weakened  and  often 
wholly  lost. 

If  we  look  at  the  employments  of  the  settler,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  equally  unfavorable  to  the  culture  and  development  of 
religious  feeling.  Nothing,  as  old  experience  proves,  has  a  more 
hebetating  influence  on  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  than 
severe  and  incessant  bodily  labor;  that  toil  which  leaves  us  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  which,  the 
moment  we  awake,  calls  us  to  renewed  exertion.  Excellent  it 
may  be  for  the  health  of  the  body ;  to  strengthen  the  sinews  and 
harden  the  muscles ;  to  quicken  and  develop  all  those  qualities 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  brutes.  But  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  as  the  brute  becomes  perfect,  the  man  diminishes  ; 
the  sensual  nature  subdues  the  rational ;  the  creature  can  endure 
any  amount  of  fatigue  or  devour  any  given  quantity  of  food  after 
it;  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  him.  He  works  hard  by  day  and 
he  sleeps  soundly  by  night ;  and  toil  and  slumber  make  the  sum 
total  of  his  existence.  It  has  accordingly  been  often  remarked 
that  agriculturists  are  the  most  stupid  of  the  whole  population ; 
'  of  the  earth,  earthy;'  merely 

'  Fruges  consumere  nati/ 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  be  so, 
seeing  that  they  are  for  ever  busy  amidst  scenes  and  and  objects 
eminently  calculated,  one  would  think,  to  stimulate  both  intellect 
and  sensibility ;  that  they  are  continually  in  contact  with  the 
most  glorious  proofs  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — 
with  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  external  nature.  The 
fact,  we  apprehend,  may  be  principally  accounted  for  by  the 
causes  above  adverted  to.  Arduous  and  incessant  toil  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  much  reflection  or  with  deep  emotion,  however 
well  fitted  may  be  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  exerted,  to  stimu- 
late the  one  or  to  excite  the  other. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  who  can  wonder  that  the  emigrant  too  often 
rapidly  deteriorates  into  the  mere  animal?  His  first  duties,  and 
that  too  for  many  years,  involve  a  dire  and  perpetual  struggle  with 
necessity ;  a  contest  with  the  stubborn  soil  to  yield  him  a  bare 
subsistence.  His  axe  is  heard  from  morning  till  night  in  the 
depths  of  the  ancient  forest.  To  clear  the  land  of  its  wild 
growth,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  state  at  all  fit  for  cultivation  is  a  work 
of  more  than  herculean  toil.  Then  again,  he  has  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  animal  nature,  partly  for  subsistence,  partly  for  the 
security  either  of  his  person  or  his  labors.  Thus  he  generally 
goes  forth  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder ;  and  the  pursuits  of  fishing 
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or  the  chase  fill  up  the  intervals  which  are  left  by  the  labors  of 
the  field.  He  is  moreover  to  a  j^reat  extent,  what  with  us  is  a 
very  rare  and  singular  person,  '  Jack  of  all  trades  ;'  most  of  those 
processes  which  in  an  artificial  state  like  ours  are  distributed 
amongst  many  hundreds  of  workmen,  being  performed  (rudely, 
it  is  true,  but  in  some  way  or  other)  at  his  own  homestead. 
Altog-ether,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  more  busy  man  in  the  world 
than  a  settler  in  the  wilderness.  But  his  business  (all  of  which 
has  reference  to  his  bodily  interests)  is  so  incessant  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  or  for  much  thoug'ht 
about  a  spiritual  world.  Who  can  wonder  that  when  he  returns 
home  at  night,  weary  and  hungry,  he  has  little  inclination  for 
anything  else  except  food  and  slumber?  Who  can  wonder 
that  by  a  life  like  this,  which  constantly  makes  the  material 
and  the  visible  of  such  paramount  importance,  should  too  often 
reduce  the  man  to  little  more  than  what  in  fact  the  brutes  are — a 
creature  of  instincts,  appetites,  and  sensations?  Who  can  won- 
der that  in  too  many  cases  the  mind  of  an  emigrant,  who  has 
gone  forth  without  any  decided  religious  character,  should  undergo 
a  deterioration  as  melancholy  as  it  is  rapid  ?  that,  removed  far 
from  the  associations  and  habits  of  life — the  rites  and  observances 
— nay  the  very  sights  and  sounds,  which  at  least  reminded  him 
of  the  claims  of  religion  and  insured  a  decent  reverence  for  it, 
the  M'hole  subject  of  religion  should  die  out  of  his  remembrance 
altogether. 

Still  less  can  we  be  surprised  that  his  children  in  the  very 
next  generation  should  be  found  growing  up  little  better  than 
young  heathens.  Many  and  affecting  are  the  changes  which 
often  take  place  in  the  emigrants  social  position  and  habits  of 
life,  but  there  are  none  so  melancholy  as  this.  Not  infrequent, 
it  is  true,  are  instances  of  sudden  and  swift  descent  from  civiliza- 
tion to  something  very  like  barbarism,  from  refinement  to  what  is 
very  little  better  than  savage  rudeness.  There  is  many  a  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  with  no  inconsiderable  expectations, 
and  whose  children  have  received  a  correspondent  education, 
whose  declining  fortunes  have  compelled  him,  late  in  life  and  when 
his  children's  habits  have  all  been  formed,  to  scrape  together  his 
little  all,  and  to  commence  farmer  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  he  finds  that  his  previous  habits  have  not  only  taught  him 
wants  which  can  no  longer  be  gratified,  but  that  a  great  revolution 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  altered 
condition  ;  he  suffers  not  merely  a  privation  of  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  but  he  must  study 
to  forget  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  strive  to  unlearn  much  of 
what  it  has  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  life  to  acquire. 
His  children,  in  like  manner,  find  that  a  great  part  of  their  know- 
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ledge  is  totally  unavailing  tliere ;  that  their  accomplishments,  if 
they  have  anj'^,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  those  accomplish- 
ments have  necessarily  formed,  are  not  only  of  no  use,  but 
positively  in  their  M'ay ;  that  music  and  drawing  in  such  a  place 
are  about  of  as  much  service  as  silk  stockings  and  cambric  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  they  must  make  haste  to  strip  themselves, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  put  otf  the  dress  of  civilized  life,  of 
those  refinements  of  mind  which  as  exclusively  belong  to  it. 
Their  children  grow  up,  of  course,  with  the  manners  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  forest,  and  with  the  expectations  and  habits 
which  correspond  to  them ;  and  thus  in  a  single  generation,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  has  often  been  effected  the 
great  transition  from  civilization  to  barbarism.  Still  it  is  only 
the  man  who  has  seen  better  days  who  feels  any  thing  of  all  this ; 
and  even  to  hiiu  there  is  compensation  in  the  thought  that  if  he 
has  no  refined  pleasures,  he  has  no  sordid  wants ;  that  if  he  has 
lost  luxuries,  he  has  escaped  poverty,  and  that  savage  plenty  abroad 
is  better  than  starvation  at  home.  The  great  bulk  too  of  the 
emigrants  feel  no  privations ;  the  hardy  rustic  and  the  laborious 
meclianic  have  no  refinements  to  forego  and  no  habits  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  them  it  is  a  change  of  scene,  and  place,  and  nothing 
more.  But  to  the  lamentable  change,  which  too  often  reduces 
the  emigrant  and  his  descendants  to  the  verge  of  heathenism,  all 
are  alike  liable,  and  the  change,  unlike  that  from  civilization  to 
barbarism,  is  attended  by  none  of  the  alleviating  circumstances 
above  adverted  to.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  contemphite  this 
gigantic  and  affecting  evil  without  making  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  avert  or  remedy  it  ?  Can  we  endure  the  thought  that  the  child- 
ren or  the  children's  children  of  those  who  are  nearly  related  to 
us  should  fall  unpitied  into  a  state  of  practical  heathenism  ? 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  we  have  exhibited  a  deplorable 
apathy  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  that  our  colonies  have  not 
excited  a  tenth  part  of  the  attention  and  sympathy  to  which  they 
are  rightfully  entitled.  To  take  a  single  instance, — although  our 
observations  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  London  Missionary  Society,  which  it  is  well  known 
derives  nearly  the  whole  of  its  revenues  from  the  Congregational- 
ists,  collected  during  the  past  year  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  which  is 
supported  by  the  same  denomination,  collected  only  ^63,600  ! 
Now  although  we  admit  that  so  large  a  sum  can  neither  be  ex- 
pected nor  required  for  the  one  object  as  for  the  other,  is  this  any 
thing  Wke  proportion?  Ought  not  at  least  a  tithe  of  our  contri- 
butions to  go  to  our  needy  fellow  countrymen  ?  We  admit  that 
the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  is  in  its  very  infancy,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  supported  as  it  ought, 
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even  in  its  infancy.     If  it  is  ever  to  arrive  at  manhood  at  all,  or 
be  any  thing  else  than  an  infant  all  its  days,  it  must  be  better 
fed. 

We  think,  however,  that  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  better  times. 
The  very  attempt  to  do  something  systematically  in  favor  of  this 
great  object — the  very  establishment  of  a  Colonial   Missionary 
Society,  is  a  good  omen.     The  reports   of  the    Society  furnish 
abundant  proof  not  only  that  the  subject  possesses  strong  claims  to 
attention,  but  that  it  offers  ample  encouragement.     It  is  a  grati- 
fying circumstance,  as  we   have  already  intimated,  that  missions 
of  this  kind,  if  at  all  successful,  much  sooner  repay  the    time 
and  the  money  expended  upon  them  than  missions  to  the  heathen. 
The  communities  we  form  speedily  become  themselves  sources 
of  missionary  influence,  and  propagate  the   benefits  which  they 
have  themselves  received.     To  gather  a  congregation  and  to  form 
a  church  in  one  of  our  colonies  is  a  work  of  not  much  more  time 
or  difficulty  than  doing  the  same  thing  at  home  ;  and   yet  there 
as  well  as  here,  the  moment  that  a  church  is  formed,  it  becomes 
the    centre    of  a   new  radiation ;  a  system   is  organized  which 
has  for  its  object  aggression   upon    the    surrounding  territory; 
various  societies  are  established,  and  all  our  ordinary  machinery 
of    benevolence    set    a    going    to    extend    to   others   the    bles- 
sings   which    have    been    communicated.     Not    only    so;     the 
sense  of  obligation  and    the  emotions  of  gratitude  will   spee- 
dily  impel   to    the    exercise  of  a  still  wider    benevolence,   and 
these    stations   soon    begin    to    contribute    their    quota    in    aid 
of  foreign  missions.     On   these  grounds  the    funds  of  colonial 
missions  (if  those  missions  be  at  first  adequately  supported)  need 
never  be  of  a  very  large  amount,  and  perhaps  might  at  no  very 
distant  date  even   cease  altogether.     The   colonists  would  soon 
feel  themselves  able  to  do  their  own  work  of  home  missions  just 
as  we  do  our  own.     This,  however,  cannot  be  for  some  time  to 
come ;  before  that  day  can  arrive  many  of  the  places  which  are 
now  villages  must  become  towns,  and  the  population  in  general 
both  more  dense  and  more  wealthy. 
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T^HE  approaching  expedition  to  the  Niger,  undertaken  by  the 
-*-  government  at  an  expense  of  £61,000,  and  comprehending 
three  iron  steamers,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  manned  with  chosen 
crews  of  British  officers  and  seamen,  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
interest  and  importance.  Neither  its  remote  nor  its  immediate 
results  can  be  insignificant.  The  survey  of  the  river  Niger  with 
its  many  tributaries,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
constituting  the  great  highway  of  perhaps  a  thousand  nations, 
cannot  but  supply  a  large  addition  to  our  stores  of  topical 
and  geographical  knowledge.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
design  of  forming  British  factories  at  such  points  of  the  interior 
of  that  vast  continent  as  may  be  found  favorable  for  the  promo- 
tion of  legitimate  commerce,  and  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  native  agriculture.  And  above  all  is  it  interesting  to  humanity, 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  subordinate  to  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  slave-trade  at  its  source.  Of  this  motive 
for  the  expedition,  which  is  expressly  and  exclusively  assigned  in 
the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
proposing  it,  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  commendation  :  nor,  in 
relation  to  this  most  momentous  object,  can  we  do  otherwise  than 
wish  it  the  most  ample  success.  We  may  add  an  expression  of 
our  gratification  further,  that  the  expedition  has  been  resolved 
on,  as  it  appears,  upon  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of 
philanthropic  men  ;  and  affords,  consequently,  a  pleasing  proof 
that  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  government  are  avail- 
able, not  for  political  purposes  alone,  but  for  the  execution  of 
well  considered  plans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Suggested  as  the  expedition  to  the  Niger  has  been  by  the 
purest  philanthropy,  fruit  as  it  is  of  the  deep  and  long  continued 
meditations  of  men  largely  qualified   by  knowledge  and  expe- 
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rience,  and  directed  exclusively  as  it  is  to  a  result  of  such  vast, 
unquestioned,  and  precious  good,  it  miuht  seem  that  the  expedi- 
tion itself  should  be  allowed   to   pass  unquestioned    by  benevo- 
lent persons,  and  be  greeted  by  all  with  approviug  smiles,  if  not 
with  rapturous  applause.     It  may  be  even  dangerous  to  do  other- 
wise.    Those   who   investigate  the   means   may  be    represented 
as  averse  to  the  end  ;  and  those  who  think  that  the  expedition  to 
the  Niger  will  neither  destroy  the  slave-trade  nor  promote  com- 
merce, may  be  proscribed  as  wanting  in   humanity,  as  showing 
more  ingenuity  than   candor  or  good   sense,  and  as  indulging  in 
preposterous  or  fantastic  objections.     Nevertheless,  examination, 
and  a  searching  examination,  ought  to  be  not  only  permitted  but 
welcomed  by  the  originators  of  a  benevolent  project.     Benevo- 
lence is  not  identical  with  wisdom.     There  is  no  necessary  con- 
junction between  good  motives  and  good  plans.     To  love   our 
species  and  to  mean  their  welfare  is  one  thing  ;  to  know  how  to 
promote  it  on  a  large  scale  is  another.     To  look  compassionately 
over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  bewail  till  you  are  irresistibly 
stirred   to  action   the  touching  evils  by   which    it  is    desolated, 
requires  only  a  large  heart;  but  it  wants  a  large  head,  a  profound 
view  of  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  a  sagacious  apti- 
tude in  dealing  with  the  springs  of  human  action,  to  proceed  with 
either  certainty  or  safety  in  vast  attempts  to  remedy  them.     The 
very  best  of  men,  with   the   very   best  intentions,   may   be   the 
means  of  doing   extensive  mischief.      Philanthropists   may   give 
admirable  hints  to  statesmen,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  them- 
selves statesmen  ;  and  every  hint  they  give  should  be  submitted 
to  as  rigorous  an  investigation  as  though  it  had  come  from  a  man 
of  ambition  or  of  blood.     There   may  be   no   difference  in  the 
result  between  the  ill  consequences  of  a  benevolent  mistake  and 
those  of  a  vvicked  design.     Philanthropists  should  always  be  re- 
spectfully heard  ;  but  mere  philanthropists  are  among   the   last 
men  that  should  be  permitted  to  govern. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  because  we  are  going  to  find 
all  manner  of  fault  in  the  matter  before  us,  but  to  clear  the  way 
for  that  freedom  of  speech,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  which 
we  mean  to  employ. 

Let  us  begin  by  observing  that  we  attach  the  highest  possible 
value  to  the  impending  expedition  to  Africa,  as  an  expedition  of 
discovery.  On  this  point  we  quote  with  entire  approbation  the 
followino-  language  of  Mr.  Jamieson. 

'  The  three  iron  steamers,  now  in  progress  of  preparation  for  govern- 
ment, being  of  a  class  peculiarly  suitable  for  river  navigation,  ought  to 
survey  all  the  great  rivers  of  Africa,  including  the  Niger,  not  only  on 
the  west  but  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  commer- 
cial intercourse  ;  taking  especial  care,  however,  from  the  first,  to  let  the 
natives  understand    that   this,  and  this  only,  was  the  object  of  their 
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viiit,  and  avoiding  every  act  which  might  afterwards  be  prejudicial  to 
the  formation  of  commerce.' — Appeal,  p.  17. 

As  an  exploring  party  these  British  steamers  maybe  productive 
of  incalculable  benefit.  They  may  trace  navigable  rivers  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  through  the  heart  of  Africa; 
they  may  bring  home  authentic  accounts  of  hundreds  of  tribes, 
with  descriptions  of  territory  and  productions,  vegetable  and 
animal,  innumerable  and  of  great  value;  and,  if  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  moderate  equity  and  kindness,  may  prepare  the  way  for 
merchant  vessels  not  a  few  immediately  to  follow  in  their  track. 
Than  this  business  of  exploring  and  surveying  nothing  can  be 
more  important  or  more  unexceptionable  ;  and  by  this  alone,  if 
effectively  conducted,  the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition  would  be 
amply  repaid. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  speak  with  the  same  confidence 
as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce. To  introduce  our  thoughts  on  this  point  we  shall  cite 
another  passage  from  Mr.  Jamieson. 

'^  As  a  private  trader  to  that  river,  having  at  my  individual  expense 
built  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sent  out,  a  steam  vessel  to  navigate 
and  trade  upon  its  waters,  I,  in  a  former  letter  to  your  Lordship,  dated 
11th  January  last,  respectfully  inquired  whether  the  plans  of  the 
'  Society,'  at  whose  urgency  three  steam  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  that 
river,  would  be  followed  out  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  and,  whether 
the  cost  and  sailing  expenditure  of  the  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  such  plans  would  be  defrayed  by  government.  To  which 
your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  reply,  that  'the  expedition  will  be  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  government,  but  will  engage  in 
no  commercial  transaction,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  for  pro- 
moting the  civilization  of  Africa,  or  for  that  of  any  private  parties 
whatever.' 

'  Now,  my  Lord,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  beg  here  to  mention, 
that  I  have  since  been  given  to  understand,  that,  although  no  commer- 
cial pursuit  will  be  engaged  in  by  government ,  yet  that  merchandise 
designed  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  '  Society '  may  be,  and  is  to  be, 
conveyed  up  the  Niger  by  such  government  vessels — vessels  equipped, 
manned,  and  sailed,  at  the  public  expense.' — lb.,  pp.  i.  ii. 

With  whatever  caution  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jamieson  may 
properly  be  received,  as  himself  a  private  trader  to  the  Niger, 
facts  are  as  convincing  in  his  mouth  as  in  another's ;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  this  paragraph  that  he  lays  the  whole  stress  of  his 
appeal  on  Avhat  he  alleges  as  a  fact — namely,  '  that,  although  no 
'  commercial  pursuit  will  be  engaged  in  by  government,  yet  that 
'  merchandise  designed  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  'Society* 
'  may  be,  and  is  to  be,  conveyed  up  the  Niger  by  the  government 
*  vessels.'     We  think  this  statement  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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elicit  explanation.  Colonel  Nicolls,  in  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  (which  is  generally  honorable  to  his 
good  sense  and  always  to  his  good  feeling),  meets  it  by  saying 
that  he  thinks  Mr.  Jamieson  'is  mistaken  as  to  the  manner  in 
'  which  the  goverinnent  vessels  are  to  be  stored.'  This  is  admit- 
ting hypothetically  the  mischievous  tendency  which  Mr.  Jamieson 
asserts,  while  it  is  not  denying  his  allegation  of  fact.  Colonel 
Nicolls  thinks  he  is  mistaken;  but  does  he  know  it?  Can  he  affirm 
it?  Can  he  tell  the  British  public  how  the  government  vessels 
are  to  be  stored,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  lent  to  the  objects 
of  commerce  by  any  party,  or  not  ? 

The  language  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  although  more  confident 
than  that  of  Colonel  Nicolls,  is  not  at  all  more  satisfactory.  Sir 
George  maintains,  and  we  freely  admit,  the  propriety  of  taking 
goods  as  presents  for  African  chiefs ;  but  this  is  not  the  matter  of 
complaint.  That  the  expedition  should  convey  articles  bona  fide 
the  property  of  the  government,  and  to  be  made  presents  of  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  treaties  with 
African  chiefs,  or  any  other  objects  not  commercial  which  the 
government  may  have  in  view,  is  one  thing;  but  it  is  quite 
another  that  the  expedition  should  convey  '  merchandise  designed 
'  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  '  Society.' '  This  Mr.  Jamieson 
alleges ;  of  this,  and  of  this  alone,  he  complains.  The  contradic- 
tion Sir  George  Stephen  gives  to  it  is  founded  merely  on  '  the 
'  character  of  the  Society.'  '  Trade,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  not  within 
'  the  scope  of  the  institution.'  As  though  no  society  ever  acted 
inconsistently  with  its  character,  or  went  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
institution  !  We  may  go  further,  however,  and  cite  Sir  George 
Stephen  as  a  M'itness  for  the  existence  of  that  very  state  of  things 
which  he  strives  to  deny.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ? 

'  I  never  yet  heard  it  insinuated  that  the  expedition  had  any  com- 
mercial object;,  unless  to  open  the  way  as  a  pioneer  for  British  vessels 
can  so  be  considered  ;  and  surely,  if  Mr.  Jamieson  himself  tinds  it  essen- 
tial to  his  own  individual  success  as  a  merchant  to  incur  a  similar  ex- 
pense, in  a  way  precisely  similar,  and  in  the  same  identical  route,  he 
countenances  the  policy  of  the  very  measure  that  he  denounces^  and 
gives  to  your  lordship's  proceeding's  on  behalf  of  the  trading  community 
at  large,  the  full  sanction  of  all  his  skill,  local  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience, as  an  enterprising  and  successful  African  merchant.' 

— Stephen,  p.  8. 

As  to  our  lawyer's  simplicity  in  stating  that  '  he  has  not  yet 
'  heard  that  the  expedition  had  any  commercial  object,'  we  may 
apply  to  it  the  case  of  the  Irish  pickpocket  adduced  by  himself 
against  Mr.  Jamieson  in  p.  29  of  his  pamphlet.  But  if,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  government  expedition   is  going  to  do  that  for  the 
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African  Agricultural  Society  which  private  merchants  have  had  to 
do  for  themselves,  here  is  the  very  mischief  alleged.  It  is  doing 
that  for  one  party  at  the  pubic  expense  which  others  have  to  do 
at  their  own.  Whether  the  '  trading  community  at  large  '  are 
really  to  be  so  largely  benefited  by  the  government  'pioneering' 
as  a  certain  benevolent  portion  of  it,  is  still  in  mystery.  But 
there  must  be  some  persons  who  can  tell,  and  we  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  silent.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for 
Lord  John  Russell  to  have  settled  this  point  by  a  single  word. 
So  long  as  silence  is  maintained,  Mr.  Jamieson's  allegation  may 
and  must  be  taken  for  truth  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  then  force  is  not 
wanting,  we  think,  in  the  reasonings  which  he  founds  on  it. 

'  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  my  Lord,  then  is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
private  merchant  who  conveys  his  merchandise  to  the  same  quarter  at 
his  own  cost,  and  especially  by  so  expensive  a  means  of  transport  as 
steam  navigation,  must  necessarily  retire  before  such  unequal  competi- 
tion,— and  that  thus  the  expedition  will  defeat  one  of  its  own  professed 
and  principal  objects^  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  Africa  :  while 
the  giving  away  of  presents  to  chiefs  in  articles  of  merchandise,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  intended,  will  further  be  injurious  to 
the  formation  of  commerce — as  being  a  direct  and  unfair  interference 
with  the  trader  in  the  same  articles — and  as  establishing  a  precedent 
which  he  cannot  afford  to  follow  ;  because  his  presents  Avould,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  be  made  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
trade  done,  in  order  to  induce  and  encourage  its  increase;  yet  the 
continuance  of  the  mischievous  precedent  above  referred  to  -would 
nevertheless  be  looked  for,  perhaps  insisted  on  from  him,  at  every  fresh 
visit.' — Appeal,  p.  ii. 

In  a  subsequent  page,  Mr.  Jamieson  emphatically  and  justly 
calls  '  private  enterprise,  when  let  alone,  the  soul  of  British  com- 
merce ;'  and  then  proceeds  : — 

'  From  the  day  it  is  interfered  with  by  government  the  progress  of 
trade  must  stop.  No  private  merchant  can  keep  his  ground  in  or  near 
a  government  merchant,  or  government-philanthropic-merchant  settle- 
ment, bolstered  and  sustained  by  the  public  purse,  and  by  public  sub- 
scription :  he  must  withdraw.  The  men  who  are  really  traders,  who 
are  competent  to  the  well  conducting  of  business,  go  away  ;  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  private  interest  are  lost ;  competition  ceases ;  and  the 
native  finds  it  of  no  use  to  raise  and  prepare  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
for  which  he  cannot  find  a  remunerating  price  or  a  market.  This  we 
honestly  believe  is  the  history  of  the  failure  of  Sierra  Leone,  commer- 
cially and  agriculturally  ;  and,  impressed  with  such  a  belief,  we  cannot 
withhold  this  our  humble  protest  against  a  trial  of  the  experiment 
'  on  a  larger  scale.'  It  is  useless  to  s})eak  of  trying  to  work  it  out  'on 
right  principles,'  while  it  is  based  in  error.' — lb.,  p.  6. 

Now  we  freely  admit  that  the  force  of  this  latter  passage  de- 
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pends  wholly  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption,  that  the  p^overn- 
ment  operations  are  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  auxiliary  to 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  some  parties,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute them  a  favored  class.  If  this  be  not  so,  if  all  parties  who 
venture  on  this  traffic  are  bona  fide  to  be  left  to  contend  with  its 
difficulties  by  their  own  resources,  the  ground  of  Mr.  Jamieson's 
argument  is  cut  away,  and  not  of  his  aroument  only,  but  of  his 
announced  withdrawment  of  his  steamer  Ethiope  from  the  Be- 
nin (a  declared  test  of  his  sincerity  which  has  been,  at  once 
uncourteously  and  unjustly,  represented  as  a  piece  of  '  ludicrous 
'arrogance')  since  he  can  never,  with  his  principles,  shrink  from 
competition  on  equal  terms.  This  is  the  point  which  waits  to  be 
cleared  up.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  Mr.  Jamieson  is 
altogether  wrong ;  that  the  African  Civilization  Society  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  commerce  at  all;  and  that  the  African  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  is  provisionally  formed,  will  be  nothing 
more  than  an  association  of  British  capitalists,  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  every  other  merchant.  But  what  we  want  is  to 
hear  this  from  authority,  and  to  have  full  certainty  that  it  is  so. 
As  yet,  we  confess,  we  have  our  misgivings  whether  British  capi- 
talists will  be  found  to  venture  far  into  African  agriculture  for 
benevolent  purposes,  without  some  advantage  over  others,  or  with- 
out some  reason  to  hope  that,  should  it  unfortunately  be  a  losing 
concern,  they  may  be  '  bolstered  and  sustained,  either  by  the 
public  purse  or  by  public  subscription.'  If  not  directly  intended 
in  the  first  instance,  the  benevolence  of  the  motive  may  be  made 
an  occasion  for  it  in  the  second,  and  the  same  mischief  will  result 
from  it  in  either. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  we  must  quote  Mr.  Jamieson's  reply 
to  the  statement  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  that  no  legitimate  com- 
merce exists  on  the  Niger. 

'  And  first,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  legitimate  commerce,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  actual  trade  to  that  river,  the  Niger,  on  which  we  are  told 
'  none  is  found.'  This  river,  we  need  hardly  state^  is  now  known  to 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  by  its  several  mouths  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  Custom-house 
books  of  Liverpool,  that  the  import  of  palm  oil  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  (nine-tenths  of  it  being  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra)  into  Liver- 
pool alone,  in  1836,  the  year  above  named  in  reference  to  Sierra 
Leone,  was  9,7^3  tuns,  and  in  1839,  14,126  tuns  ;  besides  ivory  and 
other  commodities  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantities  and  values  of 
which  are  not  so  easily  ascertainable.  To  say  nothing  of  these  last, 
hov.ever,  the  value  of  tins  oil  alone  is,  at  the  present  price  of  the 
article,  about  half  a  million  sterling,  procured  in  exchange  almost  ex- 
clusively for  British  manufactures ;  ajid  of  this  oil  three-fourths  at 
least  (or  to  the  value  of  about  £350,000)  are  produced  and  manvfac- 
tured  on  the  Niger,  and  shipped  from   its   delta.     Such  is  the  legiti- 
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mate  trade  of  a  river,  on  which  the  projectors  of  an  expedition  to  it 
believe  and  tell  us  '  none  is  found :' — a  trade  which  took  its  rise  from 
the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traffic  by  England,  but  which  has 
made  its  prnicipal  advancement  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;  a  trade  with 
England,  the  formation  of  which  has  not  cost  government  a  shilling, 
though  now  giving  employment  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  annually,  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  only.  So  much  for 
private  enterprise  (the  soul  of  British  commerce)  when  let  a  Ion  .' 

— lb.,  pp.  5,  6. 

This  amount  of  trade  on  the  Niger  contrasts  very  unfavorably 
for  Sierra  Leone  with  the  returns  from  that  colony,  which  Mr. 
Jamieson  also  gives,  but  which  we  have  not  room  to  extract. 

Next  after  commerce  comes  the  question  of  civilization,  the 
promotion  of  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  African  Civilization 
Society,  pioneered  and  assisted  by  the  government  expedition. 
The  prospectus  of  this  society,  without  being  very  definite  as  to 
what  tliey  intend  to  do,  contains  a  most  distinct  specification  of 
what  they  mean  to  avoid.  '  The  present  society,'  it  declares, 
'can  take  part  in  no  plan  of  colonization.'  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  we  find  the  secretary  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  immediately  starting  up, 
'in  delightful  astonishment  at  the  views,  convictions,  and  hopes 
'  of  Mr.  Buxton;'  and  affirming,  in  the  Address  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  this  leader  of  British  phi- 
lanthropists 'has  only  adopted  the  original  principles^  and 
'  policy  of  the  society  he  represents,'  pp.  29,  30.  This  claim  to 
close  relationship  has  not  a  little  startled  many  staunch  aboli- 
tionists, who  have  been  accustomed,  and  we  think  most  justly, 
to  regard  the  American  Colonization  Society  with  unmingled 
detestation.  If,  indeed,  (to  use  Mr.  Gurley's  words )^  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton's  plans  are  but  '  a  republication  of  theirs,'  it  is  time  they 
were  looked  at  somewhat  more  narrowly.  On  this  representation 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  himself  has  as  yet  made  no  public  remark.  It 
is  highly  desirable,  however,  that  he  should  do  so,  and  explain  fully 
how  far  he  acquiesces  in  it,  or  dissents  from  it.  During  his  silence, 
his  friend  Mr.  Jeremie  has  volunteered  a  reply,  which  to  us  is 
not  satisfactory  ;  but  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

'That  able  and  distinguished  abolitionist,  Mr.  Gillespie  Birney, 
having  mentioned  the  present  exultation  of  the  colonization  party  in 
America  at  some  portions  of  your  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
them,  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  further  proceedings  of  English  abo- 
litionists, who,  however,  are  not  pledged  to  any  scheme  or  system  of 
colonization  whatever  my  anxious  views  may  be,  is  founded  on  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  that  liberty  and  slavery  are  irrecon- 
cilable  ;  and  that  before  the  slave-holder  of  these  states  can  proceed  to 
establish  any  identity,  or  even  a  similarity,  between  the  views  of  any 
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body  of  Englishmen  and  theirs,  he  must  begin  where  Britain  has  be- 
gun, by  libtrating  his  bondsmen — that  America's  first  step  must  be  to 
let  her  two  millions  go  free;  then,  and  then  only,  help  them  if  you 
will  to  proceed  to  any  place  of  their  own  voluntary  and  unbiassed 
selection.  But  that,  whilst  their  negroes  are  in  bondage,  or  whilst  a 
single  enactment  exists  erecting  a  barrier  between  white  and  colored, 
their  system  will  be  viewed,  not  as  one  of  emigration  but  of  ex])ulsion  ; 
their  attempts  at  colonization  as  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  safety  valve 
for  the  planter — to  prop  up,  by  an  additional  fraud,  rapine  and  mur- 
der ;  and  their  insidious  and  wicked  efforts  to  force  back  the  negro 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  a  renewal,  though  perhaps  somewhat  mitigated, 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  IMiddle  Passage,  adopted  for  the  continued  pro- 
motion of  their  own  selfish  interests.' — Jeremie's  Letter,  pp.  31,  32. 

Now,  agreeing  as  we  do  in  all  that  is  here  said,  we  think  Mr. 
Jeremie  leaves  the  case  just  where  Mr.  Gurley  has  put  it; 
namely,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  regard  Africa,  the  two  systems  are 
one  — so  much  so,  that  they  would  be  wholly  one  if  America  would 
'  let  her  two  millions  go  free.'  Will  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  assent  to 
this? 

Mr.  Jeremie  professes  to  speak  only  his  own  opinion,  and 
informs  us  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  '  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
'contents  '  of  the  letter  thus  addressed  to  him  through  the  press. 
Neither  the  baronet  nor  the  Civilization  Society,  therefore,  can 
be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  that  he  has  stated ;  but 
his  pamphlet  has  its  value  nevertheless,  as  showing  the  form  into 
wdiich  the  plans  of  that  society  have  thrown  themselves  in  his 
mind — one  certainly  of  much  vigor,  benevolence,  knowledge,  and 
experience.  Now  Mr.  Jeremie's  plan  is  decidedly  one  of  colo- 
nization. He  says  naively  (p.  17),  '  You  have  the  soil — you  have 
'  the  people — j/ou  have  the  productions  of  the  soil — turn  them  to 
'  use.'  He  is  also  for  black  colonists.  After  speaking  of  the 
climate,  and  acknowledging  its  fatal  aspect  on  the  life  of  Eu- 
ropeans, he  thus  proceeds. 

'  And  now,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued 
when  I  say,  even  with  regard  to  climate,  so  much  the  better. 

'  You,  who  have  studied  these  questions  as  well  as  myself,  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  races  of  Europe,  to 
be  able  to  contemplate  without  extreme  apprehension  the  introduction 
of  any  large  body  of  any  European  nation  into  the  heart  of  communi- 
ties such  as  those  with  whicli  that  continent  teems.  Whilst  he  who 
carefully  ponders  over  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man  will  not  easily 
conclude,  that  even  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  were  without  a 
benevolent  object. 

'  To  the  sons  of  Africa  must  we  look  for  the  regeneration  (if  Africa. 

'  To  a  reflux  of  the  West  upon  the  East,  in  moderate  numbers, 
managed  with  caution,  must  we  look  for  the  civilization  of  the  East. 

'  Your  instruments  should  be  the  objects  of  your  recent  benevolence. 
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men  vividly  alive  from  their  own  experience  to  the  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  race,  yet  humbly  grateful  at  Britain's  generosity. 

'  Nor  would  they  be  wanting  in  any  number  you  might  require. 
Give  them  the  means  of  transport,  and  leaders  in  whom  they  can  con- 
fide— I  know  their  sentiments — have  tried  their  fidelity — and  you 
would  raise  five  thousand  of  the  race  in  either  hemisphere. 

'  But  you  require  not  this  number,  nor  need  you  take  the  ordinary 
agricultural  laborers ;  you  have  them  on  the  spot.  Two  to  three 
hundred  families,  mostly  composed  of  the  respectable  colored  man  with 
a  little  capital,  his  wife,  perhaps  a  servant,  and  children  ;  ten  or  a 
dozen  families  of  carpenters  ;  of  masons  ;  of  ship  and  boat-builders 
(the  craft  from  Bermuda  and  St.  Lucia  are  probably  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  world)  ;  with  persons  of  other  trades,  volunteers  from  different 
West  Indian  Islands,  these  placed  some  fifty  miles  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Niger  and  the  Sharry  would  form  the  nucleus  of  your  settle- 
ment. 

'  Nor  need  any  untried  Utopian  plans  be  adopted  in  your  arrange- 
ments. 

*  It  would  be  the  South  Australian  scheme,  except  that  your  colo- 
nistSj  adapted  to  the  climate^  would  have  black  faces.' 

—Ih.,  pp.  20,  21. 

'The  South  Australian  scheme!'  Is  it  so?  And  will  the 
conductors  of  the  Civilization  Society  affirm  this  ?  The  South 
Australian  scheme  has  never,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  an  Australian  Civilization  Society.  It 
takes  possession  of  land  for  the  profit  of  the  emigrants,  and  leaves 
the  natives  to  catch  such  crumbs  of  civilization  as  they  may.  Is 
the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  Africa  ?  Mr.  Gurley  thinks  it 
must  be  so ;  and  that,  if  colonization  be  not  intended  in  the  first 
instance,  it  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  last.  In  this  idea  Sir 
George  Stephen  (who,  however,  is  not  authorized,  and  does  not 
profess,  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Committee)  agrees  with 
him.  In  page  28  of  his  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  makes 
the  following  frank  avowal :  '  If  we  found  settlements  in  Africa, 
'  colonization  must  follow  ;  wherever  the  British  flag  is  raised, 
'  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  seek  protection  under  it;  it 
'  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  this  is  not  the  consequence  of 
'our  civilization  plans,  if  fairly  can  ied  out.'  Now  Sir  George 
Stephen  is  a  leading  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Civilization 
Society,  and  has  been  moreover  in  intimate  communication  with 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  through  all  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to 
its  formation,  so  that  the  announcement  of  his  opinion  is  likely  to 
be  too  near  the  truth.  If  so,  then  we  say  farewell  to  all  hope  of 
the  civilization  of  Africa.  Cohmies,  M'hite  or  black,  have  never 
been  harbingers  of  anything  but  mischief  and  extermination  to 
native  tribes.  And  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  bene- 
volent   character   may    hereafter    be    so    far    impressed    upon 
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the  sj^stem  of  colonization,  as  to  render  it  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  uncivilized  races,  it  will  never  be  found,  we  suspect, 
to  have  any  such  direct  or  peculiar  adaptation  to  their  improve- 
ment as  to  become  worthy  of  adoption  for  this  especial  end.  Nor 
is  this,  we  are  well  assured,  what  some  of  the  parties  who 
have  rendered  their  support  to  the  African  Civilization  Society 
have  intended.  Sir  George  Stephen  lets  us  know — it  had  been 
currently  rumoured  before — that  so  many  differences  of  opinion 
were  found  in  the  committee  that  it  was  a  '  delicate  task  '  to  pre- 
pare a  prospectus  at  all,  and  impossible  to  prepare  one  containing 
much  besides  vague  generalities.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  ques- 
tion of  colonization  had  some  connexion  with  the  '  difficulties'  and 

*  dangers  '  of  this  initiatory  process  ;  and  we  trace  the  force  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  the  formal  and  explicit  declaration  which 
the  prospectus  contains — '  the  Society  can  take  part  in  no  plan  of 
'  colonization.'  The  philanthropists  who  took  this  stand  in  the 
committee  are  certainly  called  upon  to  look  well  to  their  present 
position.  The  public,  too,  should  be  awake.  Efforts  are  making 
to  cover  the  country  with  auxiliaries,  and  to  obtain  large  funds. 
Even  Sir  George  Stephen  himself  has  'lately  attempted,  in  several 

*  provincial  towns,  to  get  up  public  meetings  by  way  of  enlisting 

*  auxiliaries ;  but  I  have  been  thwarted,'  says  he,  'in  these 
'  attempts.'  p.  32.     The  public,  it  seems,  ask  him  '  the  homely 

*  question,  'What  would  you  be  at?"  p.  32.  They  say,  'Do 
'  you  undertake  the  duty  of  education  ?  And  if  so,  upon  what 
'  principles  ?'  p.  30.  To  all  which  Sir  George  admits  he  has  no 
satisfactory  reply.  But  let  us  hear  what  he  does  say.  '  Africa 
'  exists  in  an  atmosphere  universally  tainted  with  slavery,  a  taint 
'  that  Christianity  alone  can  remove,  and  Christianity  must  seek 
'  her  introduction  hy  agriculture  and  commerce.  These  last  three 
'lines  embrace  the  whole  case.'  p.  23.  We  have  marked  these 
lines  in  italics  as  deserving  especial  regard.  If  this  be  'the  whole 
'  case,'  we  pronounce  it  lost.  The  truly  religious  population  of 
Britain,  among  whom  the  great  bulk  of  anti-slavery  friends  are  to 
be  found,  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  civilization  follows 
Christianitj^,  and  not  Christianity  civilization.  If  the  African 
Civilization  Society  is  instituted  in  order  that,  through  the  civili- 
zation of  Africa,  it  may  introduce  Christianity,  it  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  religious  men.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  evangelize  Africa ;  nor  can  it  be  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
Christianity  which  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  an  institution.* 
We   earnestly  hope   that  the  public  will  insist  upon  knowing 


*  Since  writing  these  remarks  we  have  learned,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  determined  to  permit  no  missionary  agents  to  go  out 
with  the  expedition  but  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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something  more  definitely  of  the  plans  of  the  African  Civilization 
Society,  before  they  give  it  pecuniary  support.  As  a  scheme  tor 
colonizing — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  establishing  a  British 
empire  in  Africa,  by  charitable  contributions,  it  can  have  small 
claim  on  their  liberality. 

On  the  influence  of  the  expedition  to  the  Niger  and  its  asso- 
ciated operations  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  we  have 
spoken  our  sentiments  freely  in  our  last  number,  and  we  see  no 
cause  to  retract  or  modify  them.  Whether  our  objections  were 
really  so  futile,  preposterous,  and  fantastic  as  they  have  been  re- 
presented to  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  affirm ;  but  this  we  may  say, 
that  to  call  them  so  is  not  to  answer  them.  We  know  that  they 
are  lying  with  great  weight  on  the  minds  of  considerate  persons. 
We  might  content  ourselves  with  this  ;  but  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

In  speaking  of  'the  magnitude  of  Africa,'  we  neither  insinuated 
nor  imagined  that  so  obvious  a  feature  in  the  case  had  been  'over- 
•  looked.'     ]5ut,  however  clearly  it  may  have  been  seen,  we  must 
repeat  our  conviction  that  in  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  plan  it  has  not 
been  provided  for.     There  are  in  Africa  quite  points  enough  to 
which  the  slave-trade  may  migrate,  to  render  the  expedition  to  the 
Niger,  and   all  its  results,   very   harmless   to  that  traffic.      Mr. 
Jamieson  adduces  evidence   of  the  gratifying  fact,  in  relation  to 
which  Colonel  Nicolls  agrees  with  him,  that  the  augmented  vigi- 
lance of  British  cruisers  has,  within   the  last  two  years,  almost 
annihilated  the  slave-trade  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 
The  parliamentary  papers  just  printed  confirm  this  representa- 
tion, and  open  to  us  one  of  the  consequent  schemes  of  the  Cuba 
planters  for  perpetuating  their  supply  of  slaves.     Their  method 
now  is,  it  appears,  to  collect  slaves  in  the  first  instance  within  the 
French  colonies  on  the  African  coast,  from  whence  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  small  craft  to  larger  depots  in  the  Cape  Verd  islands, 
to  await  their  voyage  in  the  regular  slavers  for  Havana.  How  will 
Sir  F.  Buxton's  plan  meet  this?     While  we  are  sending  an  ex- 
pensive expedition  to  the  Niger,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  where  now  it  scarcely  exists,  our  consul  at  the  Cape  Verds 
is  calling  loudly  for  a  ship  of  war,  to  drive  the  horrid  traffic  from 
its  new  haunts  among  these  defenceless  islands.* 

When  we  represented  it  as  '  doubtful  whether  the  Africans 
^  would  abandon  the  trade  in  men  for  legitimate  commerce,'  we 
sustained  our  opinion  by  the  citation  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's 
authorities,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to 
Mr.  Jamieson.    This  gentleman's  testimony,  however,  really  goes 


*  See  Correspondonce  with  Foreign  Powers  relative   to   tlie  Slave-trade, 
1840. 
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to  the  same  point.  He  tells  us  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave -traffic  by  England,  a  considerable  trade  in  palm  oil  and 
other  articles  has  been  growing  up  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger  :  but  all 
this  while  the  slave-trade  has  been  going  on,  and  it  is  at  last  driven 
out  only  by  the  activity  of  our  men  of  war;  that  is  to  say,  the 
slave-traders  have  not  relinquished  their  atrocious  business  for 
lawful  industry.  This  is  just  another  confirmation  of  our  opinion. 
Our  allegation  that,  '  if  Sir   Fowell  Buxton's  plan  should  ex- 

*  tensively  succeed,  we  should  have  British  merchants  crying  out 
'  for  protection  against  the  productiveness  of  Africa,'  is  treated  as 
'  preposterous,  and  not  worthy  of  a  serious  reply.'  Yet  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  one  part  of  the  British  dominions  has  raised 
this  very  cry  against  another,  and  that  the  agriculture  of  the  East 
Indies  has,  during  many  years,  been  discouraged  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  West.  Is  it  preposterous,  therefore,  to  believe  that, 
whenever  Africa  shall  produce  sugar,  coffee,  or  spices,  in  large 
quantity,  and  cheaper  than  our  own  colonies,  there  will  be  a  call 
for  protective  duties  against  her  industry  ?  It  is  said  in  answer 
to  tliis,  that  the  contemplated  trade  with  Africa  '  is  to  be  natural, 

*  and  not  forced ;'  but  it  is  no  proof  of  this  assertion  to  say  that 
the  trade  '  will  be  carried  on  by  British  merchants.'  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  British  merchants  would  not  carry  on  a  forced 
— that  is,  a  losing  trade,  absolutely  at  their  own  risk  ;  but  that  raises 
the  very  question  which  w^aits  to  be  solved,  namely,  whether  the 
British  merchants  who,  if  some  persons  may  be  believed,  are 
going  to  embark  their  capital  largely  in  the  African  Agricultural 
Company,  will  do  it  without  some  kind  of  advantage  by  which 
their  risk  is  to  have  an  unusual  compensation.  If  any  such  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  given,  then  the  trade  will  be  forced,  and  not 
natural. 

In  calling  our  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  African 
chiefs  and  their  people  '  fantastic,'  it  is  but  justice  to  the  writer  on 
whom  we  are  rem.arking  to  admit  that  he  has  not  understood  us. 
'  Treaties,'  of  course,  are  to  be  made  with  chiefs ;  but  we  were 
not  speaking  of  treaties.  We  spoke  of  the  principle  on  which  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  proposes  throughout  to  awaken  that  impulse  of 
self-interest,  to  which  he  looks  for  the  renunciation  of  the  slave- 
trade.     Teach   the  chiefs,  says  he,  '  the  greater  value  of  men  as 

*  tillers  of  the  soil  than  as  articles  of  merchandise  :'  in  other  words, 
say  to  the  chiefs,  do  not  sell  your  people,  but  make  them 
work — do  not  part  with  them  as  slaves  to  others,  by  which  you 
will  make  a  little  money,  but  keep  them  as  (what  they  are 
already)  slaves  to  yourselves,  by  which  you  will  get  a  great 
deal  more.  This,  we  think  still,  is  the  direct  tendency  and 
inevitable  issue  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  plan.  In  taking  away 
from  the  marauder  the  musket  with  which  he  has  been  making 
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slaves  of  other  tribes,  this  scheme  will  put  into  his  hand  the  lash 
by  which  he  will  aggravate  the  slavery  of  his  own.  He  will  be  trans- 
formed from  the  slave-hunter  to  the  slave-driver,  and  nothing 
more.  Instead  of  having  sent  one  set  of  victims  across  the  At- 
lantic, he  will  be  watering  the  soil  of  Africa  with  the  tears  and 
blood  of  another.  And  Africa  will  be  the  worse  for  the  change, 
inasmuch  as  the  misery  will  become  more  uniform  and  universal. 
It  may  seem  marvellous  that  a  design  so  benevolent  should  tend 
to  an  issue  so  melancholy ;  but  the  problem  is  not  of  difficult 
solution.  The  radical  mischief  lies  in  appealing  to  an  inferior 
motive — to  self-interest.  We  do  not  question  the  general  princi- 
ple that  self-interest  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  but  it  is  in  the  long 
run  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  always  so  in  its  immediate  influence, 
and  it  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  It  will  lead  the  African  to  re- 
linquish one  crime  only  by  making  him  feel  a  stronger  inducement 
to  commit  another.  This  shifting  of  a  vicious  impulse  from  one 
object  of  cupidity  to  another  can  never  constitute  the  regeneration 
of  Africa.  It  must  be  superseded  by  a  better  motive.  The  lesson 
which  the  chiefs  want  to  be  taught  is  to  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves — this  would  put  an  end  both  to  the  slave-trade  and  to 
slavery. 

Our  reviewer  concludes  his  observations  by  another  misunder- 
standing of  our  meaning.  We  commended  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Turnbull,  not  merely  as  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  practical 
benefit,  but  as  so  directed  without  inconsistency  or  compromise  of 
principle.  We  cannot  view  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  plan  with  equal 
favor,  because  we  think  it  does  compromise  principle.  We  M'ould 
extinguish  slavery  as  well  as  the  slave-trade  ;  and  we  could  not, 
therefore,  without  an  intolerable  sense  of  inconsistency,  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  the  slave-trade  in  a  way  M'hich  would  extend  and 
consolidate  slavery.  With  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  a  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Jamieson's  Appeal  is  so  perfectly  coincident,  that 
we  shall  quote  it.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the 
Society  which  it  pioneers,  he  says,  is 

'  To  cultivate  the  soil  by  '  free  labor  '  (a  sine  qua  non  of  the  '  Re- 
medy'), where,  nevertheless,  Jew  or  no  freemen  are  to  be  found — 
amongst  a  people  who  are,  almost  exclusively ,  slaves  or  serfs  to  their 
kings  and  chiefs.  The  adoption  '  as  a  primary  and  sacred  principle  ' 
(see  page  447  of  the  '  Remedy  ')  '  that  any  man  who  enters  any  terri- 
tory we  may  acquire  in  Africa,  is  from  that  moment  free  and  dis- 
charged from  all  manner  of  slavery,  and  that  Great  Britain  pledges 
herself  to  defend  him  from  all,  civilized  and  savage,  who  may  attempt 
to  recapture  him,'  implies,  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  of 
Africa,  that  agricultural  establishments  are  to  be  worked  by  runaway 
serfs,  the  recovery  or  'recapture  '  of  whom  by  the  chiefs  or  powers  to 
whose   dominions  they  belong   Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  prevent. 
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Now  (unless,  indeed,  it  were  intended  to  purchase  with  a  price  the 
freedom  of  such  laborers)  continual  strife  among  and  with  the  natives 
would,  under  such  a  system,  be  inevitable,  and  Great  Britain  might 
find  she  had  undertaken  a  task  more  onerous  and  expensive  than  she 
had  bargained  for,  or  ever  contemplated. 

*  But  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  these  details.  The  African  sees  only 
one  of  two  purposes  in  the  visits  of  strangers,  trade  or  war.  Assuredly 
he  will  not  see  the  former  in  the  arrival  of  three  armed  steamers,  or  in 
the  desire  to  acquire  and  take  military  possession  of  territory ;  and  his 
friendship  is  therefore  likely  to  last  just  as  long  as  he  is  bribed  to  it  by 
the  presents  given  him,  and  no  longer.  But,  even  if  there  ivere  chiefs 
willing  to  permit  of  British  settlements  being  formed  in  their  territory, 
and  not  inimical  to  that  '  sacred  principle  '  the  operation  of  which 
encouraged  their  own  and  other  serfs  and  dependants  to  violate  their 
allegiance,  what  would  be  their  situation  with  neighbouring  powers  > 
The"  probability  is  that  such  chiefs,  with  the  British  settlements  and 
the  freemen  upon  them,  would  promptly  disappear  !  An  occurrence 
which,  by  the  way,  might  unexpectedly  give  rise  to  certain  grave 
inquiries  ! — Would  our  national  honor  be  compromised  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ? — And  would  England  feel  called  upon  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Nigritia,  as  France  has  done,  with  so  little  honor  to  herself, 
with  Algeria.?' — Jamieson,  pp.  14,  15. 

At  the  risk  of  making  a  long  article,  we  shall  extract  from  the 
same  pamphlet  a  statement  respecting  the  slave-trade  in  the 
Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  by  which  the  representations  of  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  are  considerably  modified.  The  facts  are  new  to 
the  British  public,  and  very  gratifying. 

'  However  the  case  may  have  been  in  1834,  we  are  prepared  to 
show  by  the  testimony  of  respectable  men,  commanders  and  supercar- 
goes of  vessels  trading  to  the  coast — testimony  the  correctness  of 
which  Ave  presume  may  any  day  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  at  the 
Admiralty,  by  reference  to  the  log  books  of  our  cruisers  on  the  coast- 
that  a  great  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in  1838-9.  From 
such  testimony  procured  in  writing,  now  lying  before  us,  we  select  the 
following : 

'  TO    RORERT    JAMIESON,  ESQ. 

'Liverpool,  July  16th,  1840. 

'  Sir, — Being  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  I,  at  your  request, 
state  in  writing,  what  I  have  already  mentioned  in  your  hearing,  that 
I  was  in  Bonny  last  voyage,  from  the  month  of  October,  1839,  to  the 
month  of  INlarch  this  year,  during  which  time  there  was  but  one  slave 
vessel  there. 

'  That  1  was  likewise  in  that  river  in  1838  from  four  to  five  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  only  one  slaver  there  ; — and  that  it  is  my 
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opinion  the  export   of  slaves  from  Bonny  River  is  at  an  end,  if  the 
same  watchfulness  be  shown  by  H.  M,  cruisers  as  at  present. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Douglas, 
Commanding  the  Barque  Brutus.' 

^Liverpool,  July  22,  1840. 

'  Sir, — I  now  state  in  writing,  what  I  have  before  stated  to  you 
verbally,  namely — that  I  was  in  the  command  of  the  barque  Bodding- 
tons,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  Old  Calabar  River,  Africa,  from  the  23rd  of 
February  to  the  21st  of  September,  1839,  and  that  the  only  vessels 
that  were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  in  the  river  during  that  time 
were  two  small  schooners  from  Prince's  Island,  owned  by  a  man  of 
color  at  Prince's,  both  of  which  were  taken  by  H.  ]\I.  cruisers  shortly 
after  leaving  the  river  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is  entirely 
at  an  end  in  Old  Calabar,  and  will  continue  so,  if  the  same  vigilance 
is  kept  up  by  the  same  class  of  H.  M.  cruisers  on  that  station  ;  for  the 
men-of-war  have  such  easy  communication  with  the  river  from  Fer- 
nando Po,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  slaver  to  escape  from  Calabar, 
if  vigilantly  looked  after. 

'  These  facts  I  am  ready  to  give  my  solemn  declaration  to  before  a 
magistrate,  if  required.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Moss.' 

'  Liverpool,  23rd  July,  1840. 
'Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  I  was 
with  the  barque  Chatham  and  schooner  Killermont  at  Cameroons,  from 
the  10th  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  1839,  and  that  during 
that  time  there  was  no  slave  vessel  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  the  Island  of 
Prince's,  and  manned  by  blacks.  She  might  carry  about  twenty 
slaves,  but  left,  after  remaining  three  months,  without  obtaining  one. 
I  was  likewise  at  Cameroons  in  the  Strathmore  and  Killermont  for 
four  months,  in  the  year  1838  ;  and  there  was  no  slaver  there  then, 
nor  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  previously. 

'  This  I  am  ready  solemnly  to  declare  before  any  magistrate,  if 
required  ; — and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  slave-trade  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  entirely  extinguished,  should  our  cruisers  continue  to  keep 
as  bright  a  look  out  as  they  have  done. 

I  remain, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Dick, 
Late  Master  of  the  Barque  Chatham.' 

'Liverpool,  18th  July,  1840. 
'  Sir, — At  your  wish  I  now  state  on  paper  what  I  had  before  done 
in  your  presence  verbally,  namely,  that  I  was  lying  in  and  ofl^  the  river 
Benin,  or  Formosa,  from  the  middle  of  December,  1839,  to  the  22nd  of 
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ISIarch,  1840,  durino-  which   time  no  slave  vessel  Avas  there,  with  the 
one  following  exception. 

'  In  the  month  of  February  last  a  Brazilian  Brig,  the  Santa  la 
Rosa,  came  to  anchor  off  the  bar,  sent  in  her  cargo  by  boats,  with  a 
hupercargo  and  three  men,  to  form,  it  was  believed,  a  slave  factory  on 
the  river.  Soon  after  (the  brig  having  left  the  mouth  of  the  river) 
the  whole  of  these  men  were  massacred,  and  the  property  plundered, 
by  the  natives,  with,  it  was  believed,  the  sanction  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal men. 

•  On  a  former  voyage,  in  the  early  part  of  1839, 1  was  both  at  Bonny 
and  Benin  ;  saw  no  slaves  whatever,  neither  did  I  on  the  passage 
home. 

'  These  facts  I  am  ready  and  willing  solemnly  to  delare  before  a 
n^agistrate,  if  required.  Joseph  Gibson, 

Brig  Satisfaction.' 

'  Here,  then,  is  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  matters  in  relation  to  the 
slave-trade  at  the  present  time,  at  Bonny,  Old  Calabar,  and  Cameroons, 
formerly  the  great  slave  marts  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  as  well  as  at 
Benm  in  the  adjoining  Bight.  We  request  for  it  an  attentive  perusal, 
— and  we  ask,  will  the  commercial  community,  will  the  public  gener- 
ally believe,  after  reading  this  testimony,  that  the  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra  continue  to  send  away  140,000  slaves  annually  ?  The 
assumption  is  a  mistake.' — Jamieson,  pp.  7 — 12. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  noticing-  the  uncour- 
teous,  and  in  some  cases  vulgar  style  of  Sir  George  Stephen's 
Letter.  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Jamieson  (of  whom,  from  personal 
acquaintance,  Colonel  NicoUs  speaks  in  the  handsomest  terms)  is 
anything  but  fair  or  gentlemanly.  The  staple  of  his  pamphlet  is 
a  direct  charge  against  that  gentleman  of  'interested  motives,' 
which,  if  it  were  sustainable,  proves  nothing  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  while  every  fact,  argument,  and  opinion  is  twisted  after 
the  manner  of  a  special  pleader.  All  this  will  recoil  upon  the 
writer.  If  he  had  intended  to  render  service  to  the  cause  he  has 
espoused,  he  should  have  been  less  severe  and  more  just.  Sir 
George  Stephen  can  do  much  better  than  this;  and  he  would  have 
done  much  better  on  the  present  occasion,  we  presume  to  think, 
unless  there  had  been  something  in  his  subject  which  he  felt  he 
could  manage  in  no  other  way  than  by  attempting  a  broad  laugh, 
and  a  tone  of  confident  denunciation. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  The  Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia.  By  Dr. 
E.  F.  C.  RosENMULLER^  of  Leipzic.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Rev.  N,  Morren,  A.M.,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator.  2  vols. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.     1836. 

2.  The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Same.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  G.  Repp  and  Rev.  N.  Morren.  Edinburgh  :  Clark. 
J  840. 

n"'HESE  volumes  are  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  and  the  twenty- 
-*-  seventh  numbers  of  that  series  of  works  designed  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  biblical  criticism,  which  is  now  publishing  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  Most  of  the  series  are, 
like  the  above,  translations  from  the  works  of  the  Germans,  whose 
diligent  labors  during  the  last  century  entitle  their  productions  to 
be  considered,  if  not  as  our  chief  authorities  and  guides,  at  least 
as  our  principal  sources  of  information  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  recommending 
the  present  works  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  every  student  of  the 
Divine  Record,  we  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantages 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

The  revelation  of  God's  will,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new 
dispensations,  has  been  communicated  to  us,  not  in  the  form  of 
expository  treatises  on  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  but  in  that  of 
historical  compositions,  accompanied  by  documents  which  pro- 
ceeded from  and  are  illustrative  of  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
history.  Nothing  evidently  is  more  requisite  for  the  correct 
apprehension  of  the  facts  recorded  in  any  history  than  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  the  situation,  character,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  countries  and  places  mentioned  in  it.  Hence  informa- 
tion relative  to  these  points  is  usually  supplied  by  the  author  of 
an  historical  account,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  itself.  Thus 
Herodotus  and  Csesar,  to  cite  no  other  examples,  give  us  detailed 
notices  of  the  foreign  nations,  to  whom  the  occurrences  they  nar- 
rate may  in  any  way  refer,  informing  us  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  chief  productions  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
But  the  Hebrew  annals,  contained  in  the  Bible,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  as  a  professed  history,  as  in  the  light  of  a 
national  document,  intended  to  describe  the  origin,  nature,  and 
progress  of  the  Theocratic  institutions.  Thus  we  find  them  dis- 
tinguished by  brevity,  and  by  a  systematic  omission  of  everything, 
however  interesting  and  curious  otherwise,  which  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  inspired  writers.  Such 
geographical  notices,  therefore,  as  in  a  history  we  should  expect 
and  require,  are  either  entirely  passed  over  or  very  slightly 
touched  upon.  Those  for  whom  the  document  was  originally 
intended,  were  supposed  to  have  all  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
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the  places  alluded  to;  and  not  only  were  very  far  from  being 
such  as  would  peruse  it  in  a  spirit  minutely  inquisitive  on  such 
points,  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  their  taste  in  that  respect 
would  assuredly  have  exerted  no  influence  upon  the  composition 
of  that  which  was  addressed  to  them.  Yet  what  thej/  did  not 
require,  tve  may  stand  in  need  of;  and  the  curiosity,  which  in 
their  circumstances  would  have  betokened  a  culpable  indiff"erence 
to  things  of  higher  importance,  we  in  the  present  day  may  rea- 
sonably seek  to  gratify.  We  must,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
have  recourse  to  other  sources  than  the  Bible  itself,  when  we 
seek  to  elucidate  the  brief  hints  and  allusions  to  the  circumstances 
of  foreign  nations  with  which  it  abounds,  or  to  obtain  that  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  their  condition  which  will  enable  us  better 
to  understand  in  general  those  parts  of  their  history  M'hich  are 
presented  to  us  as  being  connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

It  should   be   remembered  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  not 
merely   possessed   of  an  historical  interest,  but  lays  claim  to  a 
peculiar   value    from    the    character  and   bearing   of  the   sacred 
history.     We  are  bound  to  inquire  into  these  subjects,  not  simply 
as  those  who  are  desirous  to  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  physical 
and  political  circumstances  which  modified  the   conduct  of  the 
various  actors,  whether  states   or  individuals,  in  the  scenes  set 
before  us ;  but  in  the   far  higher   character  of  those  who  M'ould 
rightly  comprehend  the  purposes  of  God  with  reference  to  our 
world  at  large.     The  Hebrew  theocracy,  though  limited  in  dura- 
tion as   to  its  external  form,  was  not  of  temporary  importance, 
influencing  only  one  age,  and  the  fate  of  a  single  obscure  nation. 
It  was  in  fact  the  type  and  germ  of  that  great  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  historical  events  are  intended  finally  to  contri- 
bute.    Consequently,  we  find   that  its  records  embrace   details 
which  concern  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  and  that  matter  is 
introduced  into  them  which  was  meant  to  throw  light  upon  trans- 
actions of  the  nation  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  or  which  may 
still  be  requisite  to  enlighten  our  minds  when  contemplating  the 
bearings  of  the  vast  scheme  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  our 
race.      It  is  in  this  way,  doubtless,  that  we  must  seek  to  account 
for  the  insertion  of  such  an  ethnographic  roll  as  that  contained  in 
Gen.  X.,  and  for  the  description  of  the  future  fate  of  many  of  the 
nations    to  whom  the  prophecies  refer.     The   Hebrews  might, 
indeed,  emphatically  be  said   to  be  a  people  separated  from  all 
other  nations,  with  whom  they  were  forbidden  to  form  alliances 
and   to  hold  intercourse,    by   commerce   or   in    any   other  way. 
Thus  neither  embassies  nor  the  pursuit  of  traffic  could  give  occa- 
sion for  travelling  into  other  lands,  or  excite  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  a  desire  which,  had  it  arisen,  they  could 
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not  conscientiously  have  cherished,  since  they  were  taught  to  re- 
gard with  abhorrence  the  habits  and  customs  of  all  foreigners, 
constantly  entwined  as  these  were  with  idolatrous  and  degrading 
superstitions.  And  we  may  remark  that  these  facts  sufficiently 
account  for  the  continued  prevalence  among  them  of  that  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  their  social  condition,  which  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  a  secular  literature,  and  confined  the  number  of  their 
writings  to  those  annals  and  oracles  which  had  a  reference  solely 
to  the  ends  of  the  theocracy,  and  supply  no  more  information 
than  these  ends  call  for.  Yet  though  in  this  way  separated  and 
apparently  unconnected  with  all  others,  a  people  who  had  no 
common  interest  with  those  around  them,  the  fate  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  was  intimately  linked  with  theirs.  In  the 
eye  of  the  theocratic  seer,  the  destinies  of  the  mighty  kingdoms 
by  whose  ambitious  struggles  they  were  encircled  and  within 
whose  wide  shadows  they  lay  concealed,  all  depended  on  God's 
intentions  with  regard  to  his  own  people,  were  regulated  in  en- 
tire subservience  to  the  condition  assigned  to  them,  and  were  of 
importance  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the  divine  commonwealth, 
in  whose  bosom  were  deposited  those  seeds  that  were  afterwards 
to  be  developed  in  the  growth  of  that  vast  community  in  which 
'  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,'  From  this  re- 
markable difference  between  their  outward  circumstances  and 
their  internal  character  and  destiny,  arises  the  striking  contrast 
which  may  be  perceived  between  the  history  and  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Bible.  In  the  former,  the  notices  of  other  na- 
tions are  slight,  and  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  accounts  of 
their  interference  with  the  Israelites ;  we  are  told  when  the  latter 
were  defended  against  their  inroads  and  delivered  from  their 
attacks  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  Jehovah,  and  when,  being 
seduced  by  foreign  superstitions,  they  were  punished  by  a  subju- 
gation to  foreign  power — but  nothing  further.  However  great 
and  important  might  be  the  changes  that  were  going  on  around 
the  borders  of  the  hallowed  territory,  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  empires  that  came  in  contact  with  its  occupiers,  or 
their  subsequent  fate  when  they  disappear  from  the  page  of  the 
Hebrew  history.  But  in  the  latter,  these  nations  occupy  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  their  habits  and  manners 
are  touched  upon  or  delineated  ;  their  advancement  is  described ; 
their  downfall  predicted,  and  not  unfrequently  allusion  is  made 
to  the  causes  of  their  ruin.  Then  we  begin  to  perceive  the  use 
and  intention  of  the  brief  notices  and  genealogies  which  occur  in 
the  early  portions  of  the  history.  We  find  also  the  need  of  more 
exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  nations  spoken  of,  nor  can  researches  of  this  kind,  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophecies,  be  regarded  as  mere  matters  of 
curiosity,  as  they  might  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  sacred  history  itself.  Without  such  knowledge  we 
cannot  clearly  discern  the  application  of  many  predictions,  and  of 
the  fulfilment  of  most  we  shall  have  no  established  certainty.  We 
shall  often  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  nations  are  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy ;  or  we  shall  fail  of  perceiving  the  force  of 
many  of  the  expressions,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  descrip- 
tion. And  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  events  foretold 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  consulting  the  relations  of  those  who 
in  the  present  day  have  visited  the  scenes  connected  with  them. 
For  the  proof  of  this,  which  is  evident  enough  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  prophecies  concerning 
Babylon  and  Idumea,  as  illustrated,  the  former  by  the  accounts 
of  Porter  and  Rich,  the  latter  by  those  of  Burckhardt  and  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  Travels.  Thus  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
is  a  matter  not  only  of  general  importance  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory, but  essential  even  to  any  one  who  would  rightly  understand 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  expressed  in  those  oracles,  which,  next 
to  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts  of  Scripture,  are  of  vast  and 
momentous  interest  to  the  people  of  God.  This  interest  they 
possess  as  not  only  supplying  the  most  striking  evidence  of  in- 
spiration, but  abounding  also  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  encourage 
and  comfort  the  church  in  its  conflict  with  the  world,  and  to 
rouse  and  animate  it  to  those  efforts  which  it  is  bound  to  sustain, 
until  the  final  triumph  and  establishment  of  God's  universal  do- 
minion on  earth  be  achieved. 

In  the  study  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of 
biblical  antiquities,  a  noble  commencement  was  made  by  the 
illustrious  Samuel  Bochart  in  his  work  entitled  '  Phaleg  and 
'  Canaan,'  first  published  in  164G.  The  latter  portion  of  this 
work  relates  solely  to  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonies;  the 
former,  which  derives  its  appellation  from  Peleg,  '  in  whose  days 
'  the  earth  was  divided,'  to  the  dispersion  of  nations  at  the  Towner 
of  Babel,  the  catalogue  in  Gen.  x.  being  the  subject  of  illustra- 
tion. The  immense  erudition,  the  profound  and  accurate  research, 
the  general  soundness  of  discrimination,  and  especially  the 
thoroughly  pious  and  modest  spirit  which  he  has  here  displayed, 
entitle  him  to  our  admiration,  and  attach  very  great  weight  to  his 
authority.  Yet  there  may  be  remarked  in  him  the  same  defects 
by  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  were  characterized  at  large, 
defects  which  are,  indeed,  incidental  to  the  first  stages  of  literary 
investigation,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  the  development  of 
individual  minds  not  less  than  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
itself.  They  were  too  sanguine  in  expecting  to  obtain  certainty 
on  points  where  we  must  be  content  after  all  modestly  to  doubt 
and  confess  our  ignorance,  and  were  consequently  led  into  a  pre- 
cipitate haste  in  the  formation  of  theories,  and  an  eager  appropria- 
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tion  of  whatever  could  be  adduced,  by  extensive  learning  and 
perverted  ing-enuity,  to  support  them.     In  the  inquiries  of  which 
we  are  now  more  particularly  treating,  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  should  be  well  considered.     The  document 
from  which  we  elicit  part  of  our  information,  and  upon  which  we 
seek  to  throw  additional   light,  is   of  an  antiquity  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  very  authenticity  and  coherence  of 
which  have  been  so  much  disputed ;  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  a  primitive  and  uncultivated  dialectof  the  Semitic  family,  is 
difficult  and  peculiar,  often  representing  very  imperfectly  the  sounds 
of  foreign  appellations ;  the  period  treated  of  is  remote,  being 
nearly  throughout  prior  to  all  other  authentic  history  ;  and,  while 
great  and  sweeping  are  the  changes  which  since  then  have  passed 
upon  the  political  state  and  general  appearance  of  the  cities  and 
countries  referred  to,  all  the  knowledge  to  which  we  have  access 
to  with  respect  to  their  former  and  present  condition  is  necessarily 
far  from  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  more  important  countries 
indeed,  and  their  chief  towns,  may  be  sufficiently  prominent  and 
easy  to  be  recognized,  but  not  so  the  districts  and  places  of  in- 
ferior note,  especially  those  which  are  mentioned  only  once  or 
twice,  and  then  but  by  name,  without  farther  description.     In 
such  cases  the  utmost  progress  we  can  make  must  be  within  the 
limits  of  mere  conjecture,  possessing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
probability.     Concerning  some,  indeed,  no  reasonable  conjecture 
even  can  be  formed,  except  of  the  most  general  kind,  that  they 
may  have  been  tribes  of  some  particular  district,  with  the  name  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  we  find  theirs  associated ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Ludim  and  Anainim,  who  are  spoken  of  as  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim^  may  be  considered  as  tribes  belonging  to  the 
north  or  north-east  of  Africa.     But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  en- 
deavor, as   Bochart  has   laboriously  attempted,  to  prove  that  the 
Ludim  are  the  Ethiopians  ?  simply  because  lud  in  Arabic  signi- 
fies to  be  sinuous  or  winding  (and  thus  a  connexion  would  seem 
to  be  established  between  Lydia,  noted  for  the  tortuous  Meander, 
and  JEthiopia  where  the  Nile  flows  in  a  winding  course) ;  and 
because  the  I.udim  are  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  land  Jerem. 
xlvi.  9,  as  famous  for  archery,  though  this  was  an  accomplishment 
which  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  possessed  in  as  efficient, 
though   perhaps  not  so  renowned  a  degree  as  the  Ethiopians. 
Again,  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  Atiatnrm  (Ghanamim)  were  the 
same  as  the  Ammonians  (which  name  he  takes  for  a  corruption  of 
the  former),  because  ghmiam  in  Arabic  signifies  a  sheep,  and  the 
Ammonians  being  shepherds,  no  doubt  ate  plenty  of  mutton  and 
dressed  in  sheep-skins ;  besides  that   their  idol  Ammon  had  the 
head  of  a  ram.     The  waste  of  learning  and   ingenuity,  which  he 
has  expended  in   endeavoring  to  prove   positions   of  this  kind, 
which  if  established  would  be  of  no  real  value,  is  indeed  prodi- 
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gious.  He  is  too  frequently  led  away  in  this  manner  by  fanciful 
etymologies,  and  by  as  fanciful  views  with  regard  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  futile  and  uncertain  fables  of  the  heathen  poets,  upon 
which  he  has  expended  much  vain  labor,  under  the  idea  that  they 
contained  in  a  distorted  and  allegorical  form  the  relics  (or,  as  we 
should  rather  think,  the  refuse)  of  ancient  traditional  history. 
Among  the  many  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  materials, 
he  has  unfortunately  quite  neglected  one,  which  even  in  his  day 
had  partially  been  opened  up,  namely,  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers  in  the  East. 

Since   the  publication  of  the  work  of  Bochart,  time  and  ex- 
perience  have  introduced  a  more   cautious   and  sober  spirit  of 
investigation,  guided  by  higher  and  surer  principles,  and  aided  by 
more  numerous  and   suitable  sources  of  information.      Our  ac- 
quaintance with  Oriental  literature  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  publication  of  the  Oriental  library  of  Assemanni,  archbishop 
of  Tyre,  and  the  works  of  Abulfeda,  the  Arabian  geographer  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     These  additional  aids  have  been  well 
employed  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  '  Spicilegium  Geographise 
'  Exterse   Hebrseorum.'     He    has    subjected   the   etymologies  of 
Bochart  to  a  critical  examination,  and,  restricting  the  use  of  these 
within  its  proper  limits,  has  adopted  the  surer  guidance  of  histo- 
rical views ;  in  the  formation  of  which,  though  sometimes  bold 
and  conjectural,  he   displays  deep  and  accurate  research,  and  is 
generally  actuated  by  a  philosophical  spirit.     The  work  of  E.  F. 
C.  Rosenmiiller  on  Biblical  Geography  (with  the  translation  of  a 
part  of  which  we  are  now  furnished)  is  but  a  portion  of  a  larger 
work  on  Biblical  Antiquities  in  General,  which  the  author,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  to  carry  further  than  what  belongs  to  the  de- 
partments of  the  Geography  and   Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  manual  intended  for  practical  use,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  into  the   discussion  of  the   questions   connected  with  the 
various  topics,  but  simply  gives  the  result  of  the  author's  exami- 
nation in  the  text,  while  authorities,  additional  statements,  and 
opposite  views,  are  subjoined  in  copious  notes  to  the  end  of  each 
chapter.     This   is  by  far  the   most  satisfactory  form    in    which 
students  can  have  presented  to  them   the  instruction  which  they 
seek  for ;  and  the  information  supplied  is  always  such  as  to  bear 
directly   upon   the   point  in   question,  which   receives   no    more 
lengthened  examination  than  its  practical  importance  entitles  it 
to.     We  have  here  the  results  of  the  far  more  extensive  and  cor- 
rect acquaintance  with  Oriental  countries  to  which  we  have  been 
introduced  by  the  researches  of  such  travellers  as  Carsten  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt,  Ker  Porter,  Rich,  &c.     The  journey  undertaken  by 
the  first  of  these  was,  indeed,  originally  proposed  by  Michaelis, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  the  Bible ;  though,  owing  to  unforeseen  casualties,  the 
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fruits  which  it  produced  in  this  respect  fell  far  short  of  what  had 
been  anticipated. 

Rosenmliller's  qualifications  as  a  philologian  and  a  biblical  cri- 
tic were  of  the  highest  order,  as  is  attested  by  his  Scholia  on  the 
Old  Testament.  His  views  indeed  were  considerably  tinged 
with  the  rationalistic  spirit  for  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  notorious  ;  yet  that  sound  and  discriminating  judgment 
by  which  he  is  particularly  distinguished,  and  which  inspires  con- 
fidence in  those  who  consult  him  as  an  authority,  preserves  him 
from  being  carried  away  into  the  extravagant  scepticism  which 
others  have  displayed.  He  maintains  the  Mosaic  origin  and  his- 
torical value  of  the  Pentateuch,  against  the  objections  of  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Bertholdt,  &c.,  though  he  denies  its  inspiration,  on 
the  ground  that  Moses  nowhere  makes  such  a  claim,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  primeval  accounts,  found  in  Genesis,  were  framed 
by  Moses  from  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
and  moulded  by  him  so  as  to  inculcate  and  sustain  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God.  He  agrees  also  with  those  who  account  the 
latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Daniel  spurious  produc- 
tions. His  views  in  the  present  work  are  but  slightly  affected 
by  these  opinions;  and  most  of  the  passages  which  betray  their 
influence  have  been  erased  or  modified  by  the  translator,  of  the 
soundness  of  whose  doctrinal  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  his  high 
attainments  in  biblical  criticism,  his  work,  entitled  '  The  Rule 
of  Faith,'  affords  ample  proof.  Indeed  the  care  and  research 
which  he  has  exercised  in  translating  the  present  work,  and  il- 
lustrating it  with  copious  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  ap- 
pendices, deserve  our  highest  commendation.  His  attainments 
too,  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a  student  of  history  in  general, 
are  evidently  such  as  admirably  to  qualify  him  for  the  task  he 
has  here  discharged.  In  the  former  department  indeed  he  con- 
fesses his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  his  en- 
comiums on  whose  scholarship  in  the  preface  are,  as  we  should 
judge  by  report,  very  justly  merited.  The  present  volumes  re- 
late only  to  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  namely,  the  districts 
around  the  Caspian  Sea  (here  called  'the  Region  of  the  North'), 
Media,  Elam  or  Elymais,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  As- 
syria, Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  The  accounts  concerning  these 
are  preceded  by  three  introductory  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
is  concerning  the  earth  in  general,  and  many  idiomatic  expres- 
sions are  admirably  elucidated  in  it :  the  second  is  on  antedilu- 
vian geography,  in  which  we  are  not  troubled  with  any  labo- 
iously  useless  attempt  (like  those  of  Bochart  and  Morinus)  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  Paradise,  but  the  various  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  inexplicable  rivers  of  Eden  are  simply  detailed,  and 
occasion  taken  to  give  a  geographical  description  of  the  courses 
of  the  Phasis,  Oxus,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  to  which  they  would 
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seem  to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  ;  and  the  third  oifers  an 
explanation  of  the  ethnographic  document  in  Gen.  x.,  where  the 
table  of  nations  given  is  very  clear,  and  possesses  as  much  accuracy 
as  can  be  expected.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  remarking 
on  particulars,  or  from  giving  any  specimen  of  the  work.  We 
shall  simply  state  the  plan  pursued  in  each  of  the  succeeding 
chapters.  The  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  is  first  de- 
scribed, and  its  various  names  mentioned  along  with  their  origin ; 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  chief  products  are  noticed  ;  an 
account  of  the  chief  towns  is  given,  especially  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  with  an  explanation  of  any  thing  which  is 
peculiar  in  the  allusions  made  to  them ;  then  follows  an  historical 
notice  of  the  nation,  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition,  with 
illustrations  of  the  reference  made  to  their  habits  and  manners 
in  the  sacred  writings.  All  this  information  is  given  in  the  most 
compressed  form ;  and  the  indices  at  the  end,  the  one  of  places 
mentioned,  and  the  other  of  Scripture  passages  referred  to,  sup- 
ply the  means  of  consulting  any  portion  of  it  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner.  From  this  the  value  of  the  work  to  all  biblical 
students  must  be  manifest ;  and  we  can  only  add  our  earnest  wish 
that  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  indeed  pro- 
mised, may  speedily  appear,  edited  in  as  careful  and  praiseworthy 
a  manner  as  the  present.  These  are  indeed  very  pressingly 
required  to  complete  the  series,  for  the  volume  on  mineralogy 
and  botany  abounds  with  references  to  them  ;  and  we  rather  fear 
that  these  admirable  publications  by  no  means  meet  with  the 
encouragement  which  they  deserve,  from  the  fact  that  four  years 
have  already  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  rest  is  not  yet  announced. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  vol.  xxvii.  are  not  less  interesting 
and  important  than  the  above :  to  ourselves,  we  must  confess, 
they  possess  even  a  higher  charm.  A  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  productions,  whose  names  occur  in  Scripture,  is  an 
essential  aid  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  indigenous.  Countries  and  districts 
are  frequently  characterized  by  their  products  or  imports,  some  of 
them  indeed  are  solely  mentioned  because  of  these,  and  can  in 
the  present  day  be  identified  perhaps  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  substances  in  connection  with  which  they  are  spoken  of. 
Thus  the  description  which  we  have  of  the  land  of  Havilah  is 
that  it  abounded  in  gold,  bdellium.,  and  the  shoham-stone,  or 
beryl,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  identify  it  M'ith  Colchis  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Scythia,  aided  by  the  mention  of  the  river 
Pishon  or  Phasis,  for  according  to  the  most  ancient  traditions, 
this  river  yielded  gold  itself,  and  led  to  the  gold  country;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  part  of  Colchis,  where  the  mountain  streams 
washed  down  gold,  that  was  collected  in  perforated  troughs  and 
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woolskins ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  of  the  high  value  in  which  the 
gems  of  Seythia  were  held  by  the  ancients.  All  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  Ophir,  and  from  which  we  conclude  that  it  was 
a  harbour  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  is  that  Solomon  procured  tlience 
gold,  almug  trees,  or  sandal  wood,  and  precious  stones.  Lebanon 
is  ever  distinguished  by  its  cedars,  and  its  name  is  hardly  ever 
introduced  except  as  qualifying  the  mention  of  those  trees  ;  and 
it  is  through  its  narcissus  alone  that  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon 
is  introduced  to  our  notice.  The  exact  bearing  of  many  impor- 
tant occurrences,  both  historical  and  domestic,  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, cannot  be  understood  without  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
substances  alluded  to,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  given  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  and  satisfaction,  except  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  The  writer  who  treats  of  them  is  required  to  be  well 
acquainted,  not  only  with  scientific  works,  and  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  but  also  with  the  criticism  of  the  original  texts,  and 
with  all  the  aids  which  can  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions, 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  classical  authorities.  We 
shall  give  a  few  instances.  In  Ex.  ix.  31,  we  are  told  that  the 
barley  and  the  flax  were  destroyed  by  the  plague  of  hail,  but  the 
wheat  and  the  spelt  (not  rye  as  in  our  version)  were  not  smitten; 
in  reference  to  which  we  find  it  stated  in  p.  87,  that — 

'  In  Egypt  the  barley  ripens  almost  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat. 
Therefore,  the  barley,  already  in  the  straw,  was  destroyed  by  the  hail- 
storm, which  fell  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  shortly  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.' 

Twice  in  the  Bible  mention  is  made  of  the  dudaim,  in  Gen. 
XXX.  14,  and  in  Solomon's  Song,  vii.  13.  Olaus  Celsius,  the 
patron  of  Linnaeus,  who  in  his  Hierobotanicon  has  done  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  Scripture,  takes  these  to  denote  a  species  of 
lotus ;  Ludolf  thinks  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  musa  paradisiaca, 
and  J.  E.  Faber  believed  that  they  were  a  small  fragrant  melon, 
that  grows  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  But  these  conjectures 
are  opposed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  they 
were  mandrakes ;  the  seventy  translating  the  term  by  jurjAa 
fiav^QavQQwv  and  /^(ovSpayopat;  Onkelos,  the  Clialdee  paraphrast, 
and  the  Syriac  version  by  Yabruchin,  for  which  R.  Saadias  Gaon 
gives  the  equivalent  Arabic  word,  Loffach.  Now  Mariti,  in  his 
Travels,  says  that  the  Arabs  call  the  mandrake  plant,  Yabrochak, 
which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Chaldee  Yabriiach,  and  deter- 
mines their  identity.  These  fruits  were  found  by  Reuben  in  the 
days  of  wheat-harvest,  which  in  Mesopotamia  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  May,  about  which  season  we  are  told  by  Hasselquist, 
S.  Schulz,  and  Mariti,  that  ripe  mandrake  fruits  are  common  in 
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Palestine.  They  have  a  delightful  scent,  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
are  still  thought  by  the  women  of  the  east  to  have  the  power  of 
promoting  conception.  The  occurrence  in  2  Kings  iv.  39 — 41, 
is  explained  by  Rosenmiiller  to  refer  to  the  very  natural  blunder 
which  might  be  made  by  a  person  in  mistaking  the  wild  or  ass- 
cucumber  for  the  garden  cucumber.  The  former  has  a  very  bit- 
ter taste,  '  which,'  he  says,  '  made  those  who  tasted  them  fear  that 
they  were  poisonous,'  though  they  are  not  in  reality  so.  This 
would  in  a  great  measure  take  away  the  character  of  a  miracle 
from  the  transaction,  nor  does  he  give  any  stronger  reason  for  his 
opinion  than  the  ease  with  which  the  mistake  may  then  be  ac- 
counted for.  We  hardly  feel  satisfied  with  this,  and  would  prefer 
retaining  the  older  interpretation  of  coloquintedas,  which  are 
really  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  they  may  really  have  been,  for  this 
is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  nor  is  it  of  impor- 
tance provided  we  keep  to  the  idea  which  is  very  prominently 
expressed  in  the  narrative,  that  the  fruits  were  of  a  decidedly  in- 
jurious kind.  This  knowledge  will  also  materially  avail  us  in 
our  conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  several  of  our 
Lord's  parables  which  are  founded  upon  analogies  in  the  natural 
kingdom.  Christ  compares  the  commencement  of  his  kingdom 
to  a  mustard  seed,  since  that  is  '  the  least  of  all  seeds.'  Now  we 
know  that  there  are  many  seeds  smaller  than  those  of  the  mustard 
shrub,  but  our  Lord  here  makes  use  of  an  expression  proverbial 
among  the  Jews ;  and,  in  describing  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  plant,  he  does  not  seem  to  mean  that  it  ever  in  nature  attains 
such  a  height,  but  represents  by  an  imaginary  case  what  would 
really  take  place  with  regard  to  his  religion.  We  might  adduce 
as  additional  instances  under  this  head,  the  barren  fig-tree,  and 
the  beautiful  simile  of  the  vine  in  Ps.  Ixxx.,  but  for  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

This  last  example  leads  us  to  consider  the  use  which  is  made  of 
allusions  to  plants,  trees,  and  other  natural  productions  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  prophecies.  It  is 
from  the  associations  which  are  in  this  way  connected  with  them 
that  these  investigations  possess  their  chief  interest  and  charm  to 
the  mind.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  more  decided  mark  of  a  true 
poetical  spirit  than  the  aptitude  to  seize  upon,  and  the  ability  to 
display,  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the  various  circum- 
stances of  our  condition  and  emotions  of  our  minds,  and  the  natu- 
ral appearances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  To  one  endowed 
with  this  faculty  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  the  changing  aspect  of 
the  sky  possess  an  intelligible  language,  and  as  he  walks,  unac- 
companied through  lonely  wilds,  the  streams  and  flowers  hold  elo- 
quent discourse  to  him.  What  glowing  beauty  have  not  the  com- 
positions of  Shelley   derived  from   this  fount  of  ever-fresh  and 
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sparkling  adornment !  And  if  sentiments  so  erroneous  and  de- 
basing as  his  have  been  thus  gilded  by  a  lustre  not  their  own,  from 
the  reflected  splendor  of  the  illustrations  with  which  they  ai-e 
linked;  what  must  be  the  effect  produced  when  the  highest  moral 
truths  are  associated  with  their  images  as  presented  in  nature,  and 
when  the  physical  creation  of  the  Almighty  is  brought  forward  to 
impart  light  and  grace  and  animation  to  the  development  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world !  We  feel  persuaded  that  the 
extreme  appositeness  of  comparison  which  the  material  universe, 
when  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  found  to  afford,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  attributed  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  is  generally  done,  to 
the  vividness  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  writer  himself. 
There  wouhl  seem  to  have  been  originally  established  by  the 
Creator  in  the  very  constitution  of  things  this  remarkable  corre- 
spondence between  the  phenomena  of  visible  nature  and  those  o-f 
our  feelings  and  moral  dispositions.  The  external  and  internal 
words  would  appear  to  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  harmonize 
together  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  for  the  fairest  ends ; 
and  thus,  while  our  ideas,  emotions,  and  moral  sentiments  derive 
from  natural  similes,  which  are  their  counterparts,  a  light  and 
coloring  which  brings  them  out  with  a  distinctness  of  impression, 
and  a  dignity  of  aspect,  otherwise  wanting,  those  objects  with 
which  our  senses  are  daily  conversant  receive  in  turn  a  living 
power  to  excite  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  noblest  kind,  being 
clothed  with  all  the  inspiriting  associations  of  that  higher  order 
of  things  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  The  imagination 
of  the  poet  is  but  the  power  of  a  keener  and  more  elevated  dis- 
cernment by  which  he  apprehends  these  recondite  harmonies, 
which  are  not  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  but  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  universe.  These  are  the  discoveries 
of  his,  etherial  genius,  as  scientific  and  moral  truths  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  intellect :  they  are  not  the  inventions  of  his  skill,  as 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  fabrics  which  he  constructs  for  them 
are.  But  to  what  end  can  these  so  appropriately  be  applied  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  religious  truth,  the  discoveries  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  us  ?  and  what  guidance  so  suit- 
ably can  direct  the  use  of  them  as  the  Spirit  of  Him  from  whose 
conceptions  the  whole  fabric,  with  all  its  proportions,  analogies, 
and  connections,  has  proceeded  ?  Here  lies  the  great  beauty  of 
the  style  of  sacred  poetry;  here  is  the  source  of  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  obtaining  a  more  extended  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  substances  from  which  its  ornaments  and  illustrations  are 
drawn.  No  translation  can  supply  the  want  of  a  lengthened  de- 
scription of  them,  when  they  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  foreigij 
and  distant  countries,  with  the  forms  and  qualities  of  which  we  are 
consequently  not  familiar.  But  our  translation  very  frequently 
either  uses  the  name  given  in  the  original  language,  which  to  u& 
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is  unintelligible,  as  when  it  speaks  of  shiUim-wood,  instead  of 
planks  of  acacia,  and  almug- trees  for  sandal-wood,  or  mistakes  al- 
together the  substance  intended,  putting  rye,  which  in  southern 
countries  is  not  at  all  cultivated,  for  spelt  wheat  (the  ^ca  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer)  the  rose,  of  which  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  Bible,  for  the  narcissus,  (in  Sol.  Song  ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxv. 
1) — camp/lire,  for  the  cypress-shrub,  or  al-henna,  with  which 
eastern  beauties  adorn  and  perfume  themselves  (in  Sol.  Song  i. 
14,  iv.  13);  and  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  the  Ishmaelite  merchants 
are  represented  as  trafficking  in  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  instead 
of  tragacanth  gum,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  ladaniim.  Many  other 
erroi-s  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  pointed  out,  but  we  must  refer 
inquirers  to  the  work  itself,  with  the  confident  belief  that  they 
will  find  the  trouble  of  the  examination  amply  rewarded  by  the 
satisfaction  which  it  will  afford  them.  We  would  earnestly  re- 
commend every  student  of  the  Scriptures  to  consult  constantly,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  the  passages  of  the  Bible  referred  to, 
correcting  the  common  version  where  it  requires  alteration,  and 
remarking  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  scope  of  each  pass- 
age by  the  descriptions  here  given.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work 
we  shall  subjoin  part  of  the  article  (p.  313)  on  that  tree,  which 
our  translators  have  considered  to  be  an  apple-tree,  but  which 
seems  rather  to  be  identical  with  the  oriental  quince-tree. 

'  Tappuach,  the  quince-tree  (Malus  Cydonica,  Celsius.)  The  above 
Hebrew  word  is  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  translators  rendered  apple, 
and  in  this  the  other  ancient  versions  concur.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
cognate  Arabic  language,  in  which  the  similar  word  taffach  denotes  an 
apple.  Yet  in  Scripture  there  seems  to  be  a  special  reference  to  the 
sweet-scented  quince-apple,  for,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii,  8)  the 
breath  of  the  beloved  is  compared  to  this  fruit,  which  was  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  and  was  placed  on  the 
heads  of  those  images  in  the  sleeping  apartments  which  were  reckoned 
among  the  household  gods.  The  odor  of  the  quince  posses.ses  a  resto- 
rative power  ;  hence  (in  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  5)  the  bride  says,  '  Refresh 
me  with  quinces,  for  I  am  sick  of  love.'  Abulfadli  remarks  that  the 
smell  of  the  quince  clears  the  brain,  and  renews  and  invigorates  the 
animal  spirits.  Phylarchus  affirms,  that  it  even  tends  to  lessen  the 
power  of  deadly  poisons-     In  Song  of  Sol.  (ii.  3)  it  is  said, 

'  As  a  quince-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
So  is  my  beloved  among  the  young  men. 
Under  his  shadow  do  I  long  to  sit. 
And  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  palate.'- 

*  This  allusion  would  scarcely  apply  to  our  quinces,  which  are  coarse 
and  sour,  and  require  to  be  boiled  and  mixed  with  sugar  to  render  them 
palatable.     But  there  seems  to  be  a  species  of  this  fruit  in  the  east 
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which  is  eaten  raw.  Taveiinier  mentions,  that  the  district  round  Vodana 
in  the  south  of  Arabia,  yields  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  especially 
plums  and  quinces,  which  have  not  the  tartness  of  ours,  and  are  eaten 
raw  like  apples.  By  the  ancients,  the  quince  was  commonly  boiled, 
along  with  honey  or  must.  *  *  *  That  the  quince-tree  was  for- 
merly common  in  Palestine,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  various 
places  obtained  their  names  from  it ;  as  Tappuach,  Jos.  xv.  34,  Beth- 
tappuach,  Jos.  xv.  33,  and  En-tappuach,  Jos.  xvii.  7-  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (i.  12)  among  the  trees  the  locusts  would  de- 
vour. Various  regulations  concerning  this  tree  and  its  fruit  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.' 

In  some  instances  we  could  have  wished  that  the  scientific  ap- 
pellations had  been  more  exactly  given.  Thus  Natrum  (soda)  is 
called  'an  alkaline  mineral  salt ;'  now  soda  is  the  mineral  alkali 
itself,  not  a  neutral  salt. 

Puch  is  said  to  be  the  Hebrew  term  for  antimony  or  stibium, 
but  stibium  is  properly  the  black  oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  black  powder,  called  kohol,  which  the  orientals 
are  here  said  to  prepare  from  the  metal.  The  translation  is  suffi- 
ciently well  executed,  though  care  and  good  taste  would  have 
avoided  the  use  of  the  word  autopsy  for  personal  inspection,  and 
Joseph  for  the  name  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  A  German 
collocation  of  words  is  also  sometimes  perceivable,  as  in  the 
phrases,  « the  above  alluded-to  river,'  '  rather  Chaldaic  is  the  name 
Seroim.' 

Some  of  the  notes  added  by  the  translators  are  exceedingly 
useful :  though  in  one  we  remarked  that  the  English  word  '  tribu- 
lation,' is  incorrectly  derived  from  '  tribulus,'  a  thorn  or  foot-trap, 
'whereas  it  comes  from  '^nfij^/a,' a  threshing-instrument.  These 
faults,  however,  are  very  slight  and  few;  and  altogether  we  would 
give  the  work  our  warmest  recommendation. 


Art.  X.   The  New  Testament  translatedfrom  the  text  of  J.J.  Gries- 
BACH.     By  Samuel,  Shakpe.     London:  1840,  12mo.  pp.  iv.  506. 

nnmS  work  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  a  duodecimo  New 
-*•  Testament  published  at  Boston,  U.S.,  and  which  has  for  some 
years  been  procurable  through  the  American  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don,* that  to  persons  who  have  seen  that  volume  we  cannot  better 
convey  an  idea  of  the  present,  than  by  reminding  them  of  it.  In 
characterising  the  work  for  other  readers,  it  will  not  be  necessary 


*  Tlie  New  Testament  in  the  common  version,  conformed  to  Griesbach's 
standard  Greek  Testament.     Boston;  Gray  and  Bowen,  1830. 
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that  we  should  either  describe  or  discuss  Griesbach's  labors  on 
the  original  text.  Although  we  cannot  say,  with  Mr.  Sharpe, 
that  these  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  remark,  the  present 
article  does  not  require  that  we  should  open  the  whole  ques- 
tion respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  distinguished  critic's 
recension.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  though  that  re- 
cension is  evidently  not  immaculate,  though  erroneous  principles 
occasionally  appear  in  it,  and  principles  to  which  no  exception 
can  be  made,  are  occasionally  misapplied,  it  is  a  noble  monument 
of  diligence  and  critical  impartiality ;  and  a  good  translation  of  it 
therefore  is  a  service  rendered  to  the  English  reader,  who,  if  he 
be  not  in  a  condition,  unaided,  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment 
respecting  its  variations  from  the  authorised  version,  has  yet  the 
advantage,  with  its  aid,  of  perceiving  to  how  small  an  extent  the 
critical  investigation  of  MS.  authorities  has  hitherto  affected  the 
text  of  Scripture,  and  of  putting  such  questions  as  he  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  ask  his  religious  instructors  on  such  topics  in  a  more 
definite  shape  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  The  varia- 
tions which  affect  the  Christian  doctrine  are  indeed  extremely 
few — we  might  say,  next  to  none — and  there  is  no  one  single 
doctrine  which  depends  upon  a  disputed  passage.  But  whether 
such  variations  were  few  or  many,  and  of  whatever  sort  they  are, 
the  English  reader  has  a  right  to  know  them,  and  in  these  days  of 
universal  curiosity,  assuredly  will  know  them.  Those,  then,  who 
would  be  qualified  as  the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  future  years, 
to  satisfy  and  instruct  this  growing  curiosity,  will  do  well,  not 
only  to  possess  themselves  of  the  original  of  Griesbach's  recension, 
as  published  with  the  references  to  the  MS.  authorities  consulted, 
but  also  to  investigate  the  principles  which  guide  the  judgment  in 
relying  on  the  testimony  of  one  MS.  in  preference  to  that  of  an- 
other. Aids  to  this  latter  study  are  now  better  supplied  than  for- 
merly, and  the  appearance  of  such  works  as  that  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  shows  that  our  theological  students  will  do  well  to 
profit  by  them. 

As  a  first  specimen  of  the  translation  now  under  review,  we 
shall  select  1  Tim.  iii.  14 — 16.  This  not  only  exhibits  the  effect 
of  verbal  variation  in  the  16th  verse,  but  also  gives  an  instance  of 
the  great  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  translation,  by  the 
manner  in  which  Griesbach  has  paragraphed  and  pointed  the  text. 

'  These  things  ^VTite  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to  corae  unto  thee  shortly ; 
but  if  I  tarry,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  to  behave  in  the  House  of 
God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God. 

'  A  pillar  and  support  of  truth,  and  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness ;  he  who  was  manifest  in  flesh,  justified  in  spirit,  seen  by 
angels,  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
up  in  glory.' 
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A  second  specimen,  which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the 
authorised  version,  is  furnished  by  the  first  epistle  of  John.  It  is 
the  celebrated  passage,  chap.  v.  ver.  6 — 8. 

'  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  the  Christ ; 
not  in  water  only,  but  in  water  and  blood ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  that 
beareth  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  witness,  the  spirit^  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three 
agree  in  one.' 

We  have  selected  these  specimens,  though  so  well  known,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  Griesbach's  alteration  of  the  passages, 
with  one  or  two  other  alterations,  formed  the  occasion  of  a  charge 
against  him  of  a  Socinian  bias,  a  charge  for  which  we  consider 
they  supplied  no  convincing  evidence,  for  we  believe  him,  how- 
ever liable  to  mistake,  to  have  been  honorably  free  from  doctrinal 
bias ;  secondly  and  principally,  because,  if  these  variations,  which 
are  the  most  important  in  his  whole  recension,  excite  the  interest 
or  alarm  of  the  reader,  it  is  in  our  power  to  refer  him  to  some 
writings  in  which  they  are  extensively  discussed.  Not  only  have 
both  of  them  been  considered  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Person  of  the  Messiah, 
but  the  former  passage  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  late 
respected  and  lamented  Mr.  Orme,  and  the  latter  that  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  each  in  a  treatise  particularly  devoted  to  the  subject. 
To  these,  and  to  the  elaborate  discussion  in  Dr.  Smith's  third 
volume,  particularly  as  it  appears  in  the  third  edition,  we  cordially 
refer  the  reader. 

The  translations  before  us  differ  moreover  from  our  authorised 
version  in  passages  where  there  is  no  difference  between  Gries- 
bach's text  and  the  original  of  our  translators.  In  this  respect  it 
also  differs  from  the  American  work  above  noticed,  which  is  an 
emendation  of  the  common  version,  rendering  it  conformable  to 
Griesbach's  text.  The  following  passage  (2  Tim.  ii.  1 — 13)  will 
exemplify  the  difference  we  intend. 

'  Thou,  therefore,  my  child,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  what  thou  hast  heard  from  me  by  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  will  be  able  to  teach  others 
also.  Thou,  therefore,  endure  hardship,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.  No  man  that  is  a  soldier  entangleth  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  that  he  may  please  him  that  enlisted  him.  And  if  a  man 
strive  in  the  games,  he  is  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  according  to  the 
rules.  The  labouring  husbandman  ought  to  be  first  partaker  of  the 
fruits.  Consider  what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in 
all  things.  Remember  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  good  tidings ;  wherein  I  suffer 
trouble  unto  bonds  as  an  evil  doer;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  boimd. 
Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  that  they  also 
may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  glory  everlasting. 
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The  saying  is  faithful ;  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  also  live  with 
him:  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him  ;  if  we  deny  him,  he 
also  will  deny  us ;  if  we  believe  not,  he  remaineth  faithful ;  for  he 
cannot  deny  himself.* 

From  the  above,  which  is  a  fair  specimen,  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  present  translation.  It  has 
been  carefully  made.  It  sometimes  improves  upon,  sometimes 
falls  below,  the  authorised  version.  This  we  say,  making  fair 
allowance,  we  think,  for  the  influence  of  early  association.  There 
are  several  renderings  from  which  we  dissent  on  the  score  of  cor- 
rectness, others  which  we  disapprove  as  disagreeable  to  our  taste 
and  feeling.  Thus  we  should  not  have  rendered  svayyiXiov  Kara 
MarOmov  '  the  good  tidings  according  to  Matthew.'  It  is  evident 
that  evayyiXiov,  as  a  title  had  become  technical,  though  not  the 
best  title,  according  to  modern  ideas,  which  could  be  given  to  the 
gospels,  it  was  retained  when  the  New  Testament  canon  was 
compiled,  because  it  was  the  recognised  title,  and  for  the  same 
reason  we  would  retain  the  word  'gospel,'  in  a  modern  version. 
In  John  iv.  11,  Mr.  Sharpe  translates  'Lord,  thou  hast  nothing 
to  draw  with,'  and  in  ver.  15,  'Lord,  give  me  this  water;'  this 
we  decidedly  disapprove.  In  ver.  19,  the  rendering  '  Lord,  I 
perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet,'  speaks  for  itself.  We  never 
wish  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  a  translator  in  substituting  one 
term  or  phrase  for  another,  but  could  hardly  resist  the  impression 
that  this  might  be  to  detract  from  the  force  of  '  Lord,'  as  applied  to 
Jesus,  when  used  in  other  places ;  however  we  might,  and  hope 
we  should  be,  wrong  in  yielding  to  this  impression.  We  will, 
however,  observe,  that,  instead  of  '  the  glory  of  the  great  God 
and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  which  is  Mr.  Sharpe 's  transla- 
tion, we  should  have  rendered  riig  So^tjc  rov  ij.iyaXov  ^eov  Koi 
awTripog  rjfxwv  'Ij/ctoi)  ^piarov,  '  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  considerations 
which  induced  Mr.  Sharpe  to  translate  2  Peter  i.  11  as  he  has 
done,  did  not  induce  him  to  prefer  that  rendering. 

Our  remaining  observations  respect  the  outward  form  of  this 
translation,  which  comprises  several  valuable  improvements.  Every 
citation  from  the  Old  Testament  is  clearly  distinguished  by  being 
printed  in  italics.  The  genealogies  are  put  into  a  tabular  form  ; 
the  '  songs  '  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  and  Simeon,  appear  in  the 
hemistic  form  so  M^ell  known  and  appreciated  in  Bishop  Lowth's 
Isaiah,  and  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society's 
paragraph  Bible,  which  should  be  in  every  body's  hands ;  and 
every  discourse,  and  whatever  occurs  in  the  form  of  dialogue  or 
conversation,  is  distinguished  by  inverted  commas.  The  work  is 
well  printed,  and  though  the  price  is  high,  being  one-fifth  higher 
than  that  at  which  the  American  Testament  we  have  referred  to 
is  obtainable  in  London,  there  are  doubtless  many  persons  to  whom 
it  will  be  an  acquisition. 
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Art.  I.  ].  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Trela?id. 

2.  An  attempt  towards  an  Analysis,  Arrangement,  and  Compression 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  By  Rev.  J.  Riland,  M.A.^  Curate  of  Yoxhall. 
8vo.  pp.  64.     Hamilton  and  Adams. 

T^HE  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  used  every  week  by  myriads 
-*-  of  our  fellow  countrymen  as  a  formula  of  devotion.  It  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  all  places  to  which  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  the  government  send  clerical  agents. 
Those  who  use  it  are  accustomed  to  laud  it  as  a  sort  of  second  Bible  ; 
and  nonconformists  have  sometimes,  by  admissions  more  credita- 
ble to  their  good  feelings  than  their  judgment,  helped  to  keep  up 
the  delusion.  We  propose  to  glance  slightly  at  the  history  of 
this  book ;  and  inquire  carefully  into  its  merits. 

In  pursuing  the  course  thus  marked  out,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  whatever  might  needlessly  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
Christians  who  use  the  Prayer-book  as  a  guide  in  their  approach 
to  the  mercy-seat.  Devout  emotions  are  always  to  be  respected, 
however  needless  and  erroneous  the  forms  with  which  they  are 
encumbered.  The  piety  of  a  Christian  papist  (there  are  many 
such),  whose  penitence  is  awakened  as  he  gazes  on  the  mum- 
meries of  popery,  is  to  be  held  in  high  esteem :  and  equal  regard 
is  due  to  the  devout  Protestant,  who  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
the  Epiphany,  or  the  five  and  twentieth  after  Trinity,  or  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  on  any  other  Sunday,  shall  reverently 
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turn  to  the  altar,  and  say  the  Nii'ene  creed.  We  may  deem  the 
Quinqnagesima,  and  the  creed,  and  the  altar,  and  the  turning  to 
the  east,  useless  and  frivolous;  but  if  any  think  otherwise,  and 
connect  with  these  superstitions  sincere  worship,  their  piety  is  to 
be  respected  more  tlian  their  weakness  is  to  be  despised. 

In  the  year  1548,  commissioners  appointed  by  Edward  and  his 
council  met  to  prepare  an  Enolish  lituru^y.  In  prosecution  of  their 
task  they  examined  the  Breviary,  Missal,  Ritual,  and  Pontifical,  the 
service  books  of  the  Romish  church  ;  together  with  other  books  of 
the  kind  tlien  in  use.  These  were  compared  with  ancient  liturgies, 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
new  liturgy  was  completed,  and  sanctioned  by  parliament ;  which 
enacted  '  that  the  said  form  of  common  prayer,  and  no  other, 
'  should  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  next  following,  be  used  in  all 
'his  majesty's  dominions,'  In  1551,  the  articles  were  drawn  up, 
nearly  in  their  present  form  ;  and  the  new  service  book,  as  it  was 
called,  underwent  a  thorough  revision.  Several  important  omis- 
sions, and  some  valuable  additions,  were  made ;  and  the  whole  in 
its  amended  form  was,  in  the  month  of  April,  1552,  authorised  by 
parliament ;  the  act  requiring  all  '  persons  after  the  feast  of  All- 
'  hallows  next,  to  come  to  common  prayer,  every  Sunday  and 
*  holiday,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church.'  The  Book 
ot  Common  Prayer  now  in  use  is,  w^ith  the  exception  of  some 
prayers  relating  to  events  of  more  recent  occurrence,  and  a  few 
unimportant  alterations,  the  same  with  that  which  received  the 
imprimatur  of  parliament  288  years  ago.  Who  can  sufficiently 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  senators,  who  just 
emerging  from  the  densest  darkness  themselves,  could  so  amply 
and  exactly  provide  for  the  wants  of  coming  centuries,  and  pro- 
duce a  book  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  clergymen  have  since  declared  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent ! 

Most  Dissenters  (by  no  means  all  of  them)  would  object  to  the 
Praver-book,  simply  as  a  form  of  prayer.*  Were  that  form  free 
from  error,  and  greatly  varied,  still  would  they  deem  it  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  pouring  out  of  the  heart.  Prayer  is  the  utter- 
ance of  our  wants  and  desires  before  God  ;  and  our  wants  are  so 
infinitely  diversified  and  so  perpetually  varying,  that  no  petitions 
prepared  for  general  and  constant  use  can  possibly  answer  the 
purposes  of  prayer :  very  much  of  the  worth  and  efficacy  of 
which  depends  on  its  being  exactly  and  even  minutely  pertinent. 


*  We  lia\'e  no  certain  account  of  the  use  of  any  liturgies  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  cliurch  ;  those  of  St.  INIark,  St.  James,  and  that  of  Alexandria  being 
manifestly  spurious.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  that 
they  are  first  mentioned  ;  and  then  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  every  bishop  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  own  church.' — Neal's  His.  Pur.  vol.  i.  p.  44. j 
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He  who  will  consult  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  or  the  prayers 
of  Paul,  recorded  in  most  of  his  Epistles,  will  perceiv^e  how  cold 
and   chilling  must  be  set  forms  used  on  all  occasions,  as  com- 
pared with  supplications  which  receive  their  peculiar  character 
from  our  immediate  exigences.     Every  devout  man  knows  that 
the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  though  ever  the  same,  yet  so  blend 
themselves  with  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  religious  feeling;  and  as  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  in  all  things  to  give  thanks,  so,  we  may  add,  is 
he  in  all  things  to  pray.     His  prayers,  therefore,  and  his  praises, 
though  always  substantially  the  same,  will  yet  in  their  complexion 
be  ever  varying,  as  the  incidents  of  his  own  life,  or  the  events  of 
providence  occurring  around  him,  call  into  exercise  his  faith  and 
piety.     And  as  the  Christian  in  his  own  retirement  will  thus  find 
his  devotions  marked  by  a  natural  and  most  interesting  variety,  so 
will  it  be,  at  least  so  ought  it  to  be,  with  Christian  congregations. 
The  varying  state   of  the   particular   church,  and  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  it  is  placed ;  unusual  occurrences  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence  ;  intelligence  relating  either  to  the  c  ivil  or 
religious  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  world: —  these,  and  many 
other  causes,  will  perpetually  operate,  where  the  worshippers  are 
not  enslaved  by  a  liturgy,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.     The  occasional  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  introduced 
into  the  Prayer-book,  recognize  the  principle  we  have  explained; 
but  these  forms  for  occasional  use,  though  now  and  then  enlarged 
by  a  scrap  of  prayer  from  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  clergy  (who,  having  been  educated  at  the  universities, 
cannot  be  trusted  in  their  own  words  to  pray  that  God  would 
avert  the  cholera,  or  give  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  supreme  governor  of  their  church),  are  a  very  lame  attempt 
to  reduce  that  principle  to  practice.     If  extemporaneous  prayer 
Vf  eve  freely  used,  in  conjunction  with  liturgical  forms,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  Prayer-book  which  has   now  been  advanced  would  be 
at  an  end.* 


*  It  is  amusing  to  think  what  a  pother  would  be  raised  in  'our  most  ex- 
cellent Church,'  by  the  simple  requirement  of  prayer  without  book.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  some  such  missive  as  the  following  were  issued. 

Victoria  Regina, 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  after  Sunday  next,  on  all  Sundays  and  eccle- 
siastical days  throughout  the  year,  there  be  used  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  and  chapels,  and  all  chapels  of  colleges  and  halls  within  our  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  of  our  colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester,  and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  within  those  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Enghind  and  Ireland,  prayer  without  book  ;  the 
minister  uttering  with  his  eyes  closed  the  words  of  devotion  which  his  heart 
has  conceived,  and  not  those  forms  of  prayer  which  in  our  ro^al  wisdom  we 
perceive  do  lead  to  vain  repetitions ;  and  which,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  our 
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If,  however,  a  prayer-book  is  to  be  used,  most  assuredly  the 
one  now  in  use  is  open  to  valid  and  fatal  objections.  At  the  very 
commencement  we  are  met  by  the  unblushing  and  reiterated 
assertion  of  the  authority  on  which  it  rests,  the  larger  copies 
commencing   thus :    '  An   act   for   the    Uniformity  of  Common 

*  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and  administration  of  the 

*  Sacraments.  Primo  Elizabethse.'  The  act  affirms  that  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Prayer-book  was 
used  according  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  act  of  parliament 
was  repealed  by  Mary.  That  statute  of  repeal  is  declared 
void,  and  of  none  effect ;  and  then  the  act  of  Elizabeth  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

'  And  further  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Highness,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  authority  of  the   same,  that  all  and   singular  ministers 

shall be  bound  to  say  and  use  the  mattens,  even-song, 

celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  administration  of  each  of  the 
sacraments,  and  all  other  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  book,  so  authorised  by  parliament  in 

the  said  fifth  and  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth 

and  that  if  any  manner  of  parson refuse  to  use  the  said  com- 
mon prayers, ....  or  shall  wilfully  or  obstinately  use  any  other  rite, 
ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner  of  celebrating  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
openly,  or  privily,  or  other  open  prayers  than  is  mentioned  and  set 
forth  in  the  said  book,  for  his  first  oflPence  he  shall  forfeit  the  profits  of 
aU  his  benefices  for  one  year,  and  also  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment ; 

for  his  second  offence  he  shall  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment, 

and  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions ; for 

his  third  offence  he  shall  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  pro- 
motions, and  be  imprisoned  for  life.' 

And  what  next  presents  itself  to  the  reader,  in  this  book  of 
devotion?  Another  act  of  uniformity,  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year,  and  by  the  authority,  of  that  '  most  religious '  king,  Charles 
the  Second  ;  not  only  re-enacting  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book, 
but  requiring  every  clergyman  to  make  this  declaration :  *  I,  A. 


authorit}'-  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Clmrcli  within  these  our  dominions,  we 
from  this  time  prohibit.  Given  at  our  Court  of  Buckingliara  Palace,  this  7th 
day  of  December,  1840. 

By  her  Majesty's  command, 

NoRMANBY. 

Whenever  Lord  Melbourne,  who  is  charged  with  seeking  the  destruction  of 
the  Established  Church,  really  wishes  to  perform  the  good  work,  we  humbly 
advise  him  to  persuade  his  royal  mistress  to  issue  a  mandate  rigidly  exacting 
prayer  without  book;  and  in  one  week  our  'most  excellent  Church'  would 
.be  laid  in  ruins. 
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*  B.  do  here  declare  my  unfeigned  assent,  and  consent,  to  all  and 

*  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book,  inti- 
'  tuled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' 

This  supremacy  of  the  king  or  queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  which  the  Prayer-book  derived  its  authority  when  first 
used,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  come  into  general  use, 
has  never  been  surrendered,  but  repeatedly  exercised  in  later 
times.  Even  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  by  which  the  faith  of 
the  clergy  and  their  flocks  is  regulated,  rested  originally  upon  the 
authority  of  his  Majesty  Edward  the  Sixth ;  that  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  being,  at  the  time  of  their  publication  in 
his  name,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  They  were  drawn 
up  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  reviewed  by  certain  divines  whom  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
thought  proper  to  consult,  presented  to  the  council,  and  published 
by  royal  authority,  without  even  the  advice  of  either  convocation 
or  parliament.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth  permitted  the 
convocation  to  reconsider  the  articles ;  and  at  some  future  time, 
but  whether  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  is  doubtful, 
there  was  prefixed  to  them  'his  majesty's  declaration,'  which 
reads  thus : — 

'  Being  by  God's  ordinance,  according  to  our  just  title,  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  within  these  our  do- 
minions, Ave have,  with  the  advice  of  so  many  of  our  bishops  as 

might  conveniently  be  called  together,  thought  fit  to  make  this  decla- 
ration following  :  That  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  do  con- 
tain the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  God's 
word :  which  we  do  therefore  ratifie  and  confirm,  requiring  all  our 
loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the  uniform  profession  thereof,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  least  diflFerence  from  the  said  articles That  we  are 

supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England That  out  of  our 

princely  care,  that  the  Churchmen  may  do  the  work  which  is  proper 
imto  them,  the  bishops  and  clergy,from  time  to  time  in  convocation, upon 
their  humble  desire,  shall  have  license  under  our  broad  seal,  to  deli- 
berate of,  and  to  do  all  such  things,  as  being  made  plain  by  them,  and 
assented  unto  by  us,  shall  concern  the  settled  continuance  of  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  now  established ;  from 
which  we  will  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  least  de- 
gree.' 

If  this  evidence  of  the  prostration  of  what  is  called  the  Church 
in  these  realms  be  thought  insufficient,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
two  or  three  other  examples.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  say  some 
new  prayers ;  and  there  issued  three  additional  forms  from  that 
apostolical  college,  Whitehall:  the  first  for  the  fifth  of  November; 
the  second  to  be  used  yearly,  with  fasting,  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
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January,  'being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King 
'  Charles  the  First ;  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
'  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent  blood,  nor  those  other  sins, 
'  by  which  God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both  us  and  our  king 
'  into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men,  may  at  any  time 

*  hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  posterity  :'*  the  third  to  be 
used  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  because  on  that  day  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  permit  the  wicked 
Charles  the  Second  to  regain  the  kingdom,  and  become  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here  is  the  document  by 
which  the  millions  of  Britain  are  bidden  to  canonize  the  first 
Charles,  and  give  thanks  to  God  on  behalf  of  his  '  anointed  ser- 

*  vant '  the  second  Charles. 

Marie  R. 

'  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  three  forms  of  prayer  and  ser- 
vice made  for  the  fifth  of  November,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  be  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  for  the 
future  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  be  used  yearly  on  the  said  days,  in  all  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  in  all  chapels  of  colleges  and  halls 
within  both  our  Universities,  and  of  our  colleges  at  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  within  our  kingdom  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

•  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1692,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  her  Majesty's  command, 

Nottingham.' 

Anne  exercised  the  same  prerogative,  and  sent  out  her  com- 
mand from  St.  James's,  that  her  clergy  should  use  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  for  the  eighth  of  March,  the  day  on  which  she 
began  her  reign.  Ai\6.  that  pattern  of  all  pollution,  George  the 
Fourth,  issued  similar  orders  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  from 
Carlton  House,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  1820. 
Where  were  the  most  reverend  the  archbishops,  and  the  right 
reverend  the  bishops,  that  this  royal  profligate,  instead  of  being 
excommunicated,  was  even  allowed  to  dictate  prayers,  and  having 
been  by  baptism  made  a  member  of  Christ,  received  in  his  last 
hours  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  was 
buried  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  ?  This  is  the  example  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  which 
'  our  excellent  Church '  exhibits  to  the  people. 


*  *  No  political  questions  sliould  be  allowed  to  emerge  in  addresses  to  God, 
such  for  example  as  are  interwoven  •with  the  history  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
actual  introduction  of  these  into  our  state  services,  has  turned  the  house  of 
prayer  into  an  exhibition  and  exasperation  of  the  malignant  passions.'  Riland. 
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The  authority  of  the  monarch  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  very  carefully  recognized,  as  that  authority 
flows  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Church.  When  a  bisliop 
is  to  be  consecrated,  certain  other  bishops  present  him  to  the 
archbishop,  saying,  '  Most  reverend  father  in  God,  we  present 
'  unto  you  this  godly  and  well-learned  man,  to  be  ordained  and 
'  consecrated  bishop.'  The  archbishop  then  requires  that  the 
Queen's  '  Mandate  '  for  the  consecration  be  produced,  and  read; 
and  afterwards  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  be  administered;  which 
is  this,  '  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testifie  and  declare  in  my  conscience, 

*  that  the  Queen's  Highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
'  realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Highness 's  dominions  and  countries, 
'as   well  in  all  spiritual  or   ecclesiastical  things   or   causes,    as 

*  temporal  ....  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book.'* 
This  oath  is  taken  by  every  deacon  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
twice  by  every  priest,  thrice  by  every  bishop,  and  by  the  arch- 
bishops four  times. 

We  have  been  induced,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  is 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  the  larger  copies  of  the  Prayer 
book,  to  expatiate  on  the  authority  of  the  book  as  derived  from 
the  monarch,  whatever  his  character  may  be.  If  the  reader  will 
now  turn  over  a  single  page,  or  having  but  a  small  copy  of  the 
Prayer-book,  will  open  it  at  the  commencement,  he  will  find 
several  paragraphs  '  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church  :'  and 
they  relate  chiefly  to  the  order  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
read,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  new  mode,  as  compared 
with  that  practised  before  the  reformation.  About  this  plan  for 
the  public  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  nothing  would  have  been 
said  here,  but  for  the  outcries  which  have  been  recently  raised  on  this 
subject  by  some  advocates  of  the  Church.  These  outcries  may  be, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  'The  Bible, 

*  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.'  So  zealous  are 
the  religious  Tories,  aye  and  the  irreligious  Tories  too,  for  the 
word  ot  God,  that  they  cannot  rest  satisfied  so  long  as  children 
at  school  are  not  permitted  to  have  the  Bible  in  its  integrity. 
Selections  from  the  Bible  they  abhor,  as  throwing  a  reflection  on 
those  parts  which  are  not  selected.  Now,  how  stands  the  case  in 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches,  not  to  children,  but 
to  the  people  generally  ?     Of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 


*  So  that  every  clergyman  now  ordained  swears  that  in  his  conscience  he 
believes  that  Queen  Victoria  is,  in  things  si>iri(iial,  supreme  governor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Canada,  Malta,  New  Holland,  British  India,  &c. !  In 
virtue  of  this  prerogative  she  enforces  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  England, 
supports  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  (for  we  suppose  this  will  be  true  when 
this  article  will  be  put  in  print),  Catholicism  in  Canada  and  Malta,  and  has  to 
the  present  time  supported  idolatry  in  India. 
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read  most  frequently  in  churches,  the  best  translation  is  not 
adopted.*  Many  parts  of  the  word  of  God  are  omitted,  and  six 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  introduced. +  Queen  Victoria  (we 
speak  of  her  not  as  head  of  the  state,  but  as  assuming  to  be  head  of 
the  Church)  indulges  her  subjects  (not  however  on  Sundays)  with 
the  stories  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  but  withholds 
from  them,  amongst  other  parts  of  sacred  Scripture,  seventeen 
chapters  of  that  book  which  opens  with  this  divine  declaration, 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this 
*  prophecy.' 

The  instructions  '  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church '  are 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  '  ceremonies,  why  some  be  abo- 
'  lished,  and  some  retained.'  This  explanation  was  directed 
against  the  Puritans,  whose  quarrel  with  the  Church  related 
chiefly  to  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, or  as  the  Puritans  rightly  said,  the  popish  vestments. 
The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  dress,  is 
delivered  in  two  of  the  canons,  the  fifty-eighth  and  seventy- 
fourth,  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  important  subject 
of  clerical  habiliments,  the  monarch  and  his  clergy  were  but  fol- 
lowing the  example  which  had  been  set  by  their  predecessors. 
The  Council  of  Vienna  (for  instance)  in  the  year  1311,  prohibited 
upper  garments  laced,  and  of  divers  colors ;  and  frocks  shorter 
than  the  vestments;  and  red  and  green  breeches  chequered:  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  renewed  these  prohibitions.  Who  does 
not  recognize  here  the  indubitable  marks  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion ? 

Every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  the 
present  day,  compelled  when  reading  the  prayers  to  be  dressed 

*  '  The  psalms  we  use  in  our  daily  service  are  not  taken  out  of  either  of  the 
two  last  translations  of  the  Bible,  but  out  of  the  great  English  Bible  trans- 
lated by  W.  Tyndal  and  Miles  Coverdale,  and  revised  by  Archbishop  Crati- 
mer  :  for  when  the  Common  Prayer  was  compiled  in  1548,  neither  of  the 

two  last  translations  was    extant At  the  last  review  (i.  e.  of  the 

Prayer-book)  the  epistles  and  gospels  were  taken  out  of  the  new  trans- 
lation, and  the  lessons,  too,  since  that  time  have  been  read  out  of  James  the 
First's  Bible.'  Shepherd's  Elucidation  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
p.  124. 

+  '  The  plan  of  the  lessons  is  this  :  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genesis,  and  so  on  to  continue  till  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  read  over,  only  omitting  the  Chronicles  and  other  particular  chap- 
ters in  other  books,  which  are  left  out  either  for  the  same  reason  or  else  be- 
cause they  contain  genealogies,  names  of  persons  or  places,  or  some  other 
matter  less  profitable  for  ordinary  hearers.  The  Canticles  are  wholly  omitted. 
Very  many  chapters  in  Ezekiel  are  also  omitted  upon  account  of  the  mystical 
visions  in  which  thej'  are  wrapped  up.  Why  some  others  are  omitted  does  not 
so  plainly  appear,  though  doubtless  the  compilers  of  our  liturgy  thought  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  it.'    Wheatly  on  Common  Prayer,  p.  125. 
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in  white.  The  practice  of  men  putting  on  a  white  gown 
to  read  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  then  changing  it  for  a 
black  one  in  order  to  read  a  homily,  is  unmeaning  and  ludi- 
crous, and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  dignity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Christian  religion.  Nothing  but  custom  can  have 
reconciled  us  to  such  follies.  If  the  dress  were  more  convenient 
than  any  other,  or  had  any  typical  import,  it  might  be  admissible 
or  even  obligatory,  but  wanting  such  recommendation,  it  would 
much  better  befit  the  mountebank  than  the  Christian  minister. 
A  meaning  has,  indeed,  been  given  to  the  color,  shape,  and 
material  of  the  surplice ;  and  if  the  reader  is  satisfied  with  it,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  our  condemnation  of  this  unmanly 
garment  as  revoked.  '  As  to  the  name  of  the  surplice,  which  comes 
'  from  the  Latin  superpelliceum,  I  can  give  no  better  account  of 
'  it  than  what  I  can  put  together  from  Durand,  who  tells  us  that 
'it  was  so  called  because  anciently  this  garment  was  put  (super 
'  tunicas  pellicas  de  pellibus  mortuorum  animalium  factas)  upon 
'leathern  coats  made  of  the  hides  of  dead  beasts ;  symbolically 
•  to  represent  that  the  oifence  of  our  first  parents,  which  brought 
'  us  under  a  necessity  of  wearing  garments  of  skin,  was  now  hid 
'  and  covered  by  the  grace  of  Christ ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are 
'  clothed  with  the  emblem  of  innocence.  But  whencesoever  came 
'  the  name,  the  thing  is  certainly  good.'*  The  same  author  ad- 
duces reasons  for  the  color  of  the  surplice,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  fabricated ;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader,  who  may 
desire  to  understand  the  sacred  mystery  of  this  vestment,  to  the 
book  itself,  subjoining  only  the  explanation  offered  of  the  shape 
of  the  surplice.  '  As  for  the  shape  of  it,  it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly 
'  indifferent,  that  it  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  present  mode  is 
'  certainly  grave  and  convenient ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Durand, 
'significant;  who  observes,  that  as  the  garments  used  by  the 
'  Jewish  priesthood  were  girt  tight  about  them,  to  signify  the 
'  bondage  of  the  law,  so  the  looseness  of  the  surplices  used  by  the 
'  Christian  priests,  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.'*  This 
no  doubt  is  ingenious  and  pious,  but  we  might  possibly  be  quite 
as  near  the  truth,  were  we  to  regard  the  white  surplice  and  black 
gown  as  symbolical  of  the  opposite  doctrines  generally  proceeding 
from  the  desk  and  the  pulpit. 

The  cabalistic  wonders  of  the  calendar  next  court  our  notice. 
Will  the  reader  turn  to  the  months  of  March  and  April  ?  In  the 
first  column  he  sees  the  numbers  from  one  to  nineteen  (called 
golden  numbers)  ranged  in  mystic  disorder.  In  the  third  column 
are  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  (called  Sunday  letters), 
occurring  with  wearisome  frequency  and  regularity.    By  the  help 


Wheatly,  pp.  93.  94. 
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of  these  two  columns,  and  of  certain  tables  afterwards  supplied, 
the  Churchman  is  to  find  out  when  Easter  will  arrive.  Nor  let 
him  think  that  to  be  an  unimportant  matter  which  Constantine 
and  the  clergy  of  all  Christendom  met  to  discuss  ;  and  about 
which  Constantinople  and  Rome  have  a  Christian  quarrel  of  1400 
years  standing.  Besides,  it  is  not  Easter  alone  that  is  discovered 
by  the  algebra  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  also  the  date  of  nearly  all 
the  moveable  feasts,  holydays,  and  fasts  observed,  or  at  least  en- 
joined, by  'our  excellent  Church.'     These  are  they, 


Septuagesima*      "J  (  nine 

Sexasesima 


"J  {  nine  "i 

k^cAdj^caiuid,  VSunday,  which  is-^    ^^       Vweeks  before  Easter, 

yuinquagesjma      1  -^  \  seven  | 

Quadragesima      j  '    \    six   J 


Rogation  Sunday  "J  /"five  weeks    "\ 

Ascension-day        \  i  •  ii  •      J  forty  days      ( 

Whit- Sunday         i  j  seven  weeks  | 

Trinity-Sunday     )  (^eight  weeks  ) 


which  is    <  ^  1      V  after  Easter. 


The  forty  days  of  Lent,  two  of  the  Ember  days,  and  the  three 
Iiogation  days,  are  also  reckoned  from  the  same  time.  All  these 
days  of  festivity  and  abstinence,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  receive  their 
date  from  Easter ;  and  tables  are  therefore  supplied,  by  the  help 
of  which  Easter  may  be  found  till  the  year  2199. 

Besides  the  mysterious  letters  and  figures  of  the  calendar  (for 
mysterious  to  most  Church-going  people  they  are),  the  reader 
will  mark  the  number  of  saints  who  find  a  place  therein.  Take, 
for  example,  the  calendar  for  November,  and  we  have  *  All  Saints- 

*  Day,'  the  day  of  '  the  Papists'  Conspiracy,'  of  '  Leonard  the 
'  Confessor,'  of  '  Bishop  Martin,'  of  '  Bishop  Britius,'  of  '  Bishop 
'  Machutus.'  of  '  Bishop  Hugh,'  of  '  King  Edmund,'  of  '  Cecilia, 

*  Virgin  and  Martyr,'  of  '  St.  Clement,'  of  'the  Virgin  Catharine,' 
and,  finally,  of  '  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.'  Each  month  of  the 
year  furnishes  a  similar  list.  It  may  be  said  that  no  regard  is 
now  paid  to  these  confessors,  and  bishops,  and  martyrs,  and  vir- 
gins, and  kings ;  to  Bishop   Blasius,  and   Bishop  Chad,  and  St. 


*  It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  long  words,  with  which  the  unlettered 
members  of  the  Establishment  are  edified.  Wheatly  gives  the  following  as 
the  most  probable  among  several  exjjlanations  :  — 

The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  being  forty  days  before  Easter,  was  for  that 
reason  called  qu:idragesinia,  which  in  Latin  signifieth  the  fortieth  :  and  fifty 
being  the  next  round  number  above  forty,  as  sixty  is  to  fift}',  and  seventy  to 
sixty;  therefore  the  Sundaj- immediately  preceding  quadragesima  Sunday, 
being  further  from  Easter  than  that  was,  was  called  quinquagesima  (or  fiftieth) 
Sunday  ;  and  the  foregoing  two  Sundays  being  still  further  distant,  were  for  the 
same  reason  called  sexagesima  (sixtieth)  and  septuagesima  (seventieth) 
Sundays. 
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George ;  but  why  then  are  they  not  banished  from  the  Prayer- 
book  ?  Are  the  bishops  and  deans  so  absorbed  in  their  laborious 
duties  that  they  have  not  time  to  effect  this  purgation  ?  Besides, 
there  are  many  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar  whom  every  good 
Churchman  is  bound  to  honor.  Nelson,  in  his  '  Companion  to 
'  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,'  a  book  yet  in  high  repute,  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  gives  a 
table  of  140  days,  besides  Sundays,  on  which  vigils,  fasts,  or 
festivals  are  to  be  observed.  And  from  the  time  when  Butler,  in 
his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Durham,  lamented  that  the  services  of 
the  Church  were  '  neglected,  not  only  on  common  days,  but  also 
'  upon  saints'  days,'  till  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, and  referring  to  the  authors  of  the  '  Tracts,'  declared  that  he 

*  heartily  approved  the  spirit  which  would  restore  a  due  observ- 
'ance  of  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church,'  there  have  not 
been  wanting  plain  indications  of  the  leaning  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  these  ordinances  of  men  :  '  How  turn  ye  again  to  the 
'  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in 
'  bondage  ?     Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 

*  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in 
'vain.' 

The  tables  of  superstition,  i.  e.,  of  saints'  days,  dominical  let- 
ters, and  golden  numbers,  with  which  the  Prayer-book  begins, 
and  which  the  good  sense  of  the  laity  is  consigning,  together 
with  the  hieroglyphics  of  Moore's  Almanack,  to  well  merited 
disregard,  are  followed  by  the  order  for  prayer  throughout  the 
year.  That  order  ought  to  be  observed  daily,  but  by  some  means 
the  clergy,  who  have  declared  solemnly  their  mifeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  every  thing  therein  contained,  contrive  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  whilst  neglecting  about  six  sevenths  of  the  duties 
which  the  Prayer  Book  imposes.  But  let  that  pass  ;  and  let  it 
be  cheerfully  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  formularies  which 
the  order  for  prayer  contains  are  scriptural  and  beautiful.  The 
thought  is  delightful,  indeed,  that  thousands  of  devout  men  and 
women,  do  every  M'eek,  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice, 
accompany  the  minister  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace, 
using  the  j)rescribed  language  of  prayer  and  praise.  Imperfect 
and  objectionable — very  imperfect  and  very  objectionable  as  we 
deem  the  Prayer-book,  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  fail  to 
respect  and  love  those  of  our  fellow  Christians  who  by  means  of 
it  draw  near  unto  God.  But  when  that  book  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,*  and  placed  almost  on  a  par  with  the 


*  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1839,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester  beings  in  the  chair,  it  was  moved  by  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  Clianctllor  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  of  Chelsea,  '  That 
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Bible,  it  is  high  time  to  express  dissent,  and  to  show  that  these 
forms  of  prayer  are  meagre,  not  always  free  from  great  faults  of 
style,  disfigured  by  tautology  and  abrupt  transitions,  contradic- 
tory in  point  of  doctrine,  and  further  and  especially,  that  they 
suppress  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  this  means  are  lulling  thousands  of  impenitent  men 
into  fatal  repose.  Few  things  would  tend  more  to  the  increase 
of  true  religion  in  this  kingdom  than  the  universal  abandonment 
of  this  idolized  and  dangerous  book. 

Let  any  Christian  look  to  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  or  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then  turn 
to  the  order  for  morning  or  evening  prayer  daily  throughout  the 
year,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  a  great  want  of  evangelical  senti- 
ment. The  prayers  are  such  as  would  well  have  befitted  the 
days  of  Daniel,  or  of  Solomon,  with  the  addition  of  some  Chris- 
tian phrases.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  new  covenant  are  not 
infused  into  the  prayers,  but  rather  appended  to  them.  Those 
doctrines  do  not  appear  there  as  a  soul  animating  the  body,  but 
rather  resemble  the  charmed  scraps  of  parchment  with  scriptural 
sentences  written  on  them,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek 
church  are  placed  in  the  coflSn  with  the  dead  body,  to  serve  as  a 
passport  at  heaven's  gate.  The  mind  of  the  devout  worshipper 
will,  it  is  freely  admitted,  impart  its  own  unction  to  these  sterile 
forms,  but  let  such  worshippers  candidly  examine  what  hitherto 
they  have  perhaps  received  with  unenquiring  admiration,  and  they 
will  be  amazed  at  the  attachment  they  have  felt  for  the  pauperized 
formularies  of  the  Prayer-book.  A  slight  alteration  only  would 
be  required  to  adapt  this  code  of  devotion  to  the  use  of  Socinians. 
The  experiment,  indeed,  has  been  tried.*  Of  course  the  parts 
affirming  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  left  out,  as  also  are 
the  creeds ;  but  the  substance  of  the  forms  usually  employed  has 
been  adopted. 

The  style  in  which  the  Prayer-book  is  composed  has  been 
lauded  greatly  ;  nor  without  reason.  It  is  simple,  nervous,  and 
majestic;  admirably  adapted  to  both  the  illiterate  and  the  learned; 
and  fitted  alike  for  the  expression  of  humble  and  devout  feeling, 
and  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  many.     But  this 


the  activity  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  extend  its  influence,  especially  in  those 
countries  wherein  Protestant  missions  are  carried  on,  calls  for  increasing'  ex- 
ertion, liberality,  faith,  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  members  of  our  Protestant 
Church,  to  extend  to  the  heathen  that  system  of  pure  Scripture  truth  which 
is  so  fully  embodied  in  her  articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies.'  If  Popery  had  no 
antagonist  but  the  Prayer-book,  its  victory  would  be  certain  and  easy. 

*  Devotional  Services,  selected  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised 
and  arranged  for  public  worship,  as  used  at  Jthe  Old  Meeting  House,  Bir- 
mingham.    Sold  by  Allen,  Birmingham. 
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eulogy  must  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  which 
are  translated  from  the  Latin.  The  portions  of  the  service  which 
are  strictly  speaking  Protestant,  do  not  deserve  such  commenda- 
tion. The  opening  address,  for  example,  would  expose  a  tyro  in 
a  lecture-room  to  a  severe  castigation.  The  Scripture  moveth  us 
to  acknowledge  and  confess  our  sins  and  ivickedness,  and  that  we 
should  not  dissemble  nor  cloak  them,  but  confess  them  with  an 
humble  lowly  heart,  especially  when  we  assemble  and  meet  together 
to  ask  those  things  which  are  requisite  andweces^sarr/,  wherefore,  adds 
the  minister,  I  pi-ay  and  beseech  you,  &c.  This  wordiness  would 
hardly  be  endured  in  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  an  untaught 
local  preacher,  but  in  forms  prepared  for  the  use  of  learned  dea- 
cons, priests,  and  bishops,  who  pass  to  the  desk,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  throne,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  insufferable.  The 
absolution  which  follows  the  general  confession,  besides  being 
open  to  similar  criticism,  is  open  also  to  another  objection.  A 
second  nominative  case  is  very  awkwardly  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  a  fault  which  we  should  not  have  men- 
tioned had  it  not  appeared  to  arise  from  a  greater  fault.  The 
sentiment  is  hobbling  and  disjointed,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned 
the  defect  in  the  style. 

*  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wick- 
edness and  live;  and  hath  given  power  to  his  ministers  to  declare  and 
pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins  :  he  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent, 
and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.  Wherefore  let  us  beseech 
him  to  grant  us  true  repentance,  &c.' 

That  part  of  the  preamble  about  ministers  having  the  power  to 
absolve,  leads  to  no  conclusion.  It  is  a  mere  incumbrance,  and  a 
very  clumsy  one  too ;  and  the  whole  paragraph  might  lead  a 
stranger,  hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
priest  repented  of  his  design  when  in  the  midst  of  his  lesson,  and 
had  not  the  presumption  to  complete  what  he  had  the  vanity  to 
commence. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Prayer-book  is  almost  entirely 
adopted  from  the  service  books  of  the  Romish  church.  What  we 
have  already  commented  upon  was  supplied  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Anglican  liturgy.  Their  composition  is  wretched :  we  have 
now  to  scrutinize  their  compilation.  If  their  own  performances 
be  lame  in  style,  and  suspicious  in  sentiment,  how  marvel- 
lous that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  arranging  a  ritual, 
to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  which  all  clergymen  in  after 
time  have  declared  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent !  The 
commencement  of  the  book  certainly  would  not  lead  the  reader  to 
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look  for  perfection  as  he  advanced,  but  rather  to  anticipate  what 
Calvin  affirmed  did  exist.  When  some  of  the  English  clergy 
had  taken  refuge  at  Frankfort,  from  Mary's  persecution,  they 
were  divided  in  opinion  about  Edward's  liturgy;  some  wishing  to 
retain  it,  exactly  as  it  had  been  used  in  England,  others  to  amend 
it.     Calvin  was  applied  to  for  his  advice,  and  wrote  in  reply, 

*  that  there  were  many  tolerable  weaknesses  in  it,  which,  because 
'  at  first  they  could  not  be  amended,  were  to  be  suffered  ;  but 
'that  it  behoved  the  learned,  grave,  and  godly  ministers  of  Christ 

*  to  enterprise  further,  and  to  set  up  something  more,  filed  from 

*  rust  and  purer.  If  religion  (says  he)  had  flourished  to  this  day 
'  in   England,  many  of  these  things  should  have  been  corrected. 

*  But  since  the  Reformation  is  overthrown,  and  a  church  is  to  be 

*  set  up  in  another  place,  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  establish 
'  what  order  is  most  for  edification,  I  cannot  tell  what  they  mean 
'  who  are  so  fond  of  the  leavings  of  Popish  dregs.'* 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  faults  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
are  its  vain  repetitions.  The  same  sentences  are  uttered  in  the 
same  service,  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Four  times  during 
the  ordinary  morning  service  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated. 
Eight,  nine,  or  ten  times  are  these  sentences  iterated,  '  Glory  be 
'  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was 
'  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end, 
'  Amen.'  And  against  what  can  the  command  of  our  Lord,  that 
we  should  shun  vain  repetitions,  be  designed  to  guard  us,  unless 
against  such  flippant  sentences  as  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Litany  ? 

*  We,  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord. 

Son  of  God  :   we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 

Sou  of  God :  ive  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 

O  Lamb  of  God  :  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; 

Grant  us  thy  peace. 
O  Lamb  of  God  :   that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
O  Christ,  hear  us. 

O  Christ,  hear  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 

As  though  it  were  not  sufficient  that  the  order  for  morning 


Neal,  vol.  i.  cli.  -3. 
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prayer  daily  throughout  the  year  should  be  disfigured  by  such 
wearisome  and  irreverent  tautologies,  the  order  for  evening  prayer 
daily  throughout  the  year  consists  of  a  repetition  of  prayers  used 
in  the  morning  !  ! 

The  abrupt  transitions  of  the  service  are  a  further  and  very 
serious  defect.  For  example,  we  find  it  ordered  that  there 
shall  be  said  or  sung  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  after,  these  prayers 
following. 

'  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
Answer.  And  with  thy  Spirit. 
Minister.  Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  its. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Then  thi?  minister  and  people  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Then  the  Priest  standing  iip  shall  say, 
O  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 
Answer.  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 
Priest.  O  Lord,  save  the  king. 

Answer.  And  mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  thee. 
Priest.   Endue  thy  ministers  u  ith  righteousness. 
A7isiver.   And  make  thy  chosen  people  joyful. 
Priest.   O  Lord,  save  thy  people. 
Answer.  And  bless  thine  inheritance. 
Priest.   Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

Answer.  Because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only 
thou,  O  God, 

Priest.  O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 
Ansner.  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us.' 

These  expressions  are  thrown  together  without  any  regard,  or 
with  the  slightest  regard  to  continuity.  They  are  an  assemblage 
rather  than  a  collection  of  prayers.  The  transitions  are  sudden 
and  painful ;  and  the  worshipper  proceeds  not  easily,  but  by 
jerks,  and  violent  ones  too.  Habit  may  have  reconciled  devout 
Episcopalians  to  this  jumble  of  petitionary  sentences.  Taught  to 
use  the  Prayer-book  in  the  days  of  youth,  all  their  religious  feel- 
ings are  associated  with  it ;  and  they  are  not  in  circumstances  to 
exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  its  merits,  or  its  faults.  The 
Laplander  thinks  his  train  oil  the  greatest  delicacy  which  the 
universe  supplies.  The  Episcopalian,  from  the  same  cause,  viz., 
custom,  thinks  the  Prayer-book  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  devotional 
forms.  Would  he,  without  prejudice,  reconsider  the  subject,  he 
would  be  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  extravagant  value  he 
has  set  upon  this  miserable  compilation  ;  be  convinced  that  Cal- 
vin spake  the  truth  when  he  described  it  as  the  leavings  of  Popish 
dregs ;  and  long,  with  that  great  reformer,  for  something  more, 
filed  from  rust  and  purer. 
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The  creeds  of  the  Prayer-book  next  claim  attention.  They 
are  three  in  number ;  and  certainly  these  three  do  not  agree  in 
one.  The  first  is  palmed  upon  Churchgoers  as  the  Apostles'  creed, 
though  the  apostles  had  no  more  concern  in  its  construction  than 
in  the  composition  of  the  confirmation  service.  We  protest 
against  this  fraud.  The  Nicene  creed  was  produced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  but  not  in  its  present  state.  The 
latter  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  added  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381.  The  former  part 
was  produced  by  the  Nicene  Council ;  which  council  was  sum- 
moned by  Constantine,  and  according  to  general  belief  consisted 
of  318  bishops,  who  were  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Britain  included),  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia,  in  or  about  the 
year  325.  The  opening  of  the  council  is  thus  described  by  Eu- 
sebius.     '  After  all  the  bishops  were  modestly  seated,  there  was 

*  silence ;  the  entrance  of  the  emperor  being  expected.  By  and  bye, 

*  one  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  him  came  in,  and  then  a 

*  second,  and  a  third.     Some  also  walked  before  him  :  not  a  body- 

*  guard,  as  is  customary,  but  his  friends,  and  those  only  who  pro- 

*  fessed  the  faith  of  Christ.     And  when  the  signal  was  given  by 

*  which  the  approach  of  the  emperor  was  known,  all  rose  up.    He 

*  then  walked  into  the  midst,  as  some  heavenly  angel  of  God, 

*  seeming  to  be  clothed  with  radiance,  and  dazzling  the  eyes  of 

*  all  by  the  splendor  of  his  purple  robe.     He  was  also  most  richly 

*  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.     And  whilst  he  was  thus  out- 

*  wardly  adorned,  it  was  apparent  from   his  downcast  eyes,  his 

*  blushes,  and  gait,  that  he  was  decorated  with  the  fear  of  God 

*  and  with  piety.  After  the  emperor  had  come  to  the  head  of  the 
<  seats,  he  remained  standing.     A  low  stool  made  of  wrought  gold 

*  was  then  placed  before  him,  but  he  did  not  sit  down  till  the 

*  bishops  had  motioned  him  to  do  so.     The  whole  assembly  then 

*  took  their  seats.'*  After  this  apostolical  opening  of  the  council 
who  will  doubt  that  its  doctrines  were  apostolical  ?  This  great 
convention  of  ecclesiastics,  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  had 
several  points  of  great  importance  to  discuss  and  settle.  Amongst 
them,  as  intimated  above,  was  the  exact  time  of  celebrating 
Easter.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  another  controverted 
subject.  The  doubt  was  not,  whether  it  were  becoming  in  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  matrimony  (that  it  was,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  denied  or  doubted),  but  whether  celibacy  should  be 
enforced :  a  conclusion  to  which  these  successors  of  the  apostles 
were  about  to  come,  when  they  were  saved  from  it  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  Thebes,  who  himself  practised  celibacy. 
Another  matter  of  contention  was  the  Arian  heresy ;  to  check 


*  Eusebii  de  vita  Con.  lib.  3.  cap.  10. 
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which,  the  creed  was  prepared.  The  purity  and  grandeur  of  its 
style,  and  the  acute  discernment  of  nice  distinctions  which  it 
manifests,  are  highly  creditable  to  those  who  drew  it  up.  The 
tenets  of  this  creed  will  come  under  consideration  hereafter. 
Suffice  it  now,  therefore,  to  signify  the  most  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  bald  and  dogmatical  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
pounded. The  other  '  Confession  of  our  Christian  faith,'  is 
*  commonly  called  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius;'  and  as  all  parties 
admit,  falsely  called  so.  It  were  quite  as  well,  therefore,  to  cease 
from  calling  it  so.  This  longest  of  the  creeds  is  by  some  learned 
men  attributed  to  Hilary;  but  judging  from  some  things  which  he 
certainly  wrote,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  him  the  author  of  the 
formula  in  question.  In  truth,' its  age  and  origin  are  left  in 
obscurity.  Dr.  Cave  affirms  that  it  was  never  seen  till  about  the 
year  800,  and  was  not  received  into  the  church  till  about  the  year 
iOOO. 

In  reviewing  these  creeds,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  even 
on  the  supposition  of  their  being  consistent  with  each  other,  and 
correct  in  sentiment,  they  are  yet  unscriptural.  We  never  meet, 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  with 
such  cold  stringing  together  of  doctrines.  The  same  truths,  when 
presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  are  presented  practically,  not 
dogmatically.  And,  further,  it  is  surely  unpardonable  that  whilst 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  has  three  creeds,  that  great 
truth,  which  Luther  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Reformation, 
shoidd  not  find  a  place  in  either.  The  Church  of  England  has 
protested  against  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  obtained  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  nevertheless  adopted  her  creeds ; 
creeds  which  exclude  what  the  reformers  termed  the  articulum 
stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesise,  and  also  the  grand  truth  which  our 
Lord  first  taught  to  Nicodemus.  As  a  profession  of  a  believer's 
faith,  these  symbols  are  not  only  jejune,  but  wretchedly  incom- 
plete ;  omitting  entirely  the  two  doctrines  through  which  alone 
all  that  they  contain  is  of  any  use  or  interest  to  us  as  sinners,  viz., 
justification  by  faith  and  the  new  birth. 

Nor  is  either  of  the  creeds  immaculate  in  point  of  sentiment. 
The  words  '  he  descended  into  hell,'  are  at  best  equivocal.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  expression  having  been  in  the  creed, 
called  the  apostles'  creed,  till  about  the  year  400,  and  then  the 
words  used  were  these,  '  descendit  in  inferna ;'  denoting,  as 
Pearson  admits,  the  burial  of  Christ.*  The  phrase,  '  the  life 
everlasting,'  is  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  never  employed 
in  Scripture,  and  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  elsewhere. 
As  contained  in   Scripture,   it  imports  the  perpetual  happiness 


*  See  Pearson  in  locis. 
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of  the  righteous :  in  the  creed  it  denotes  the  endless  duration  of 
all  men.*  If  it  be  thought  that  these  are  light  matters,  we  grant 
that  in  an  ordinary  production  they  would  be  so,  and  that  such 
minuteness  of  criticism  would  be  unjustifiable ;  but  we  are  war- 
ranted in  being  thus  particular,  when  bringing  to  the  test  a  book  to 
all  and  every  thing  in  which  the  authorised  instructors  of  the  people 
declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent.  The  Nicene  creed 
contains  not  merely  the  avowal  of  belief  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  an  explanation  of  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  between  both 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  teaches  that  the  Son,  being  divine, 
derives  his  existence  from  the  Father  by  generation ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  being  divine,' derives  his  existence  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  not  by  generation,  but  by  procession.  The 
reader  not  already  conversant  with  the  history  and  consequences 
of  this  latter  tenet,  will  observe  that  two  points  are  here  intro- 
duced :  first,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exists  by  procession  ;  secondly, 
that  that  procession  is  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
former  of  these  two,  is  a  tenet  common  to  both  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  though  it  rests  only  on  a  dubious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  one  passage  of  Scripture,  '  when  the  Comforter  is 
'  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
*  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify 
'  of  me.'  Now,  our  Lord  repeatedly  reminded  his  hearers  that 
the  works  which  he  did  were  not  his  own  only,  but  his  Father's 
also  :  and  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  having  promised  his  follow- 
ers that  he  himself  would  send  unto  them  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  he  seems  to  have  added  the  words  '  who  proceedeth  from 
'  the  Father,'  to  teach  them  that  this  great  gift  came  both  from 
him  and  his  Father — that  in  bestowing  it,  he  and  the  Father  were 
one.  The  word  '  proceedeth,'  in  all  probability  relates  to  the 
Spirit's  mission  to  the  sons  of  men,  not  to  the  origin  of  the 
Spirit's  existence.  Yet  on  this  slender  and  doubtful  basis  has  the 
Church  (falsely  so  called)  raised  the  doctrine  of  divine  existence 
by  procession,  as  distinguished  from  generation ;  a  distinction 
utterly  unintelligible  and  perfectly  useless.  Nor  is  this  all. 
When  first  the  dogma  of  procession  was  introduced  into  this 
creed,  in  the  year  381,  it  read  thus,  'I  believe  in  the  Holy 
'  Ghost,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  words  koX  Ik  tov  viou  ('and  the  Son  ')  were  added 
by  the  churches  in  Spain,  without  any  authority;  and  were 
gradually  introduced  in  the  other  parts  of  western  Christendom. 
The  Greek  church  would  not  admit  of  this  addition  to  their 
faith,  'and  so,'  says  Pearson,  *  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
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*  the  Greek  churcli  began,  and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended 

*  till  those  words   filioqiie   (and  the    Son)  are  taken   out  of  the 

*  creed;'  which  alteration  he  recommends.  And  on  what  does 
this  tenet  of  the  papacy  and  the  Prayer-book  (the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Son)  rest?  It  is  assumed  that  the  words 
*proceedeth  from  the  Father,' relate  to  the  origin  of  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  the  argument  runs  thus.  The 
Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he  proceedeth 
from  the  Father ;  but  he  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son, 
therefore  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son.  Again,  the  Spirit  is  said 
to  be  sent  by  the  Father,  and  this,  it  is  assumed,  is  because  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Father :  the  Father  in  virtue  of  his  priority 
in  the  Godhead,  sending  the  Spirit.  But  the  Spirit  is  also  sent 
by  the  Son  :  therefore  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son.  We  shall 
not  tarry  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  further  this  rickety  logic, 
but  with  a  smile  at  the  logical  divines  who  are  every  year  pouring 
forth  from  the  Universities,  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  every  thing  which  the  creeds  contain,  pass  on 
to  the  Quicunque  vult.     '  Whosoever  will  be  saved  before  all 

*  things  it  is  necessary  that  he   hold  the  catholic  faith ;  and  the 

*  catholic  faith  is  this  :  the  Godhead  of  the   Father,  of  the  Son, 

*  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one :  the  glory  equal.  In  this 
'  trinity  none  is  afore,  or  after  other  :  none  is  greater  or  less  than 

*  another;  but  the  whole  three  persons  are  coequal.     He,  there- 

*  fore,  that  will  be  saved,  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.     Fur- 

*  thermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that  he  also 

*  believe   that  our   Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  equal  to  the  Father,  as 

*  touching  his  Godhead ;  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching 

*  his  manhood.'  Surely  the  popular  sense  of  these  words,  and 
that  which  they  do  and  must  convey  to  the  multitude  is  this  :  that 
as  to  the  divine  nature  there  is  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  that  if  inequality,  or  inferiority,  be  affirmed 
of  the  Son,  it  is  in  relation  to  his  human  nature  only.  The 
Nicene  creed,  on  the  contrary,  affirms,  and  the  Apostles'  creed 
implies,  inequality  in  the  divine  nature.  The  orthodox  belief  un- 
questionably is,  that  the  Father  alone  is  self-existent,  and  that 
the  Son  is  not  self-existent,  but  God  of  God.  A  Churchman 
may,  indeed,  affirm  in  one  breath,  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and  in  the  next  breath,  that  the 
Son  is  not  self-existent,  but  only  the  Father ;  and  contend  that 
the  two  affirmations  are  reconcilable.  Leaving,  however,  to 
their  delusions  those  who  are  resolved  to  see  no  faults  in  the 
object  of  their  adulation  and  idolatry,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
the  more  reasonable  Episcopalians  who  may  read  these  strictures, 
to  some  evidence  that  we  have  not  misrepresented  the  meaning  of 
the  Nicene  and  Apostles'  creed. 

2  i^i  2 
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'  In  the  very  name  of  Father  there  is  something  of  eminence  which 
is  not  in  that  of  Son  ;  and  some  kind  of  priority  we  must  ascribe  unta 
him  whom  we  call  the  first,  in  respect  of  him  whom  we  call  the  second 
person  ;  and  as  we  cannot  but  ascribe  it,  so  we  must  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve it/ — Pearson,  p.  34. 

'  We  must  not,  therefore,  so  far  endeavor  to  involve  ourselves  in  the 
darkness  of  this  mystery,  as  to  deny  that  glory  which  is  clearly  due 
unto  the  Father  ;  whose  pre-eminence  undeniably  consisteth  in  this, 
that  he  is  God  not  of  any  other,  but  of  himself,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  person  who  is  God,  but  is  God  of  him.  It  is  no  diminution  to 
the  Son  to  say  he  is  from  another,  for  his  very  name  imports  as 
much  ;  but  it  were  a  diminution  to  the  Father  so  to  speak  of  him  ; 
and  there  must  be  some  pre-eminence  Avhere  there  is  place  for  deroga- 
tion.'— p.  35. 

'  Now,  this  priority  doth  properly  and  naturally  result  from  the 
divine  paternity  ;  so  that  the  Son  must  necessarily  be  second  unto  the 
Father,  from  whom  he  receiveth  his  origination,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  unto 
the  Son.  Neither  can  we  be  thought  to  want  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
this  priority  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  if  we  look  upon  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  who  have 
not  stuck  to  call  the  Father  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  author,  the  root, 
the  fountain,  and  the  head  of  the  Son,  or  the  whole  divinity.' — p.  37. 

'  This  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  can  be  but  one  Essence  properly 
divine,  and  so  but  one  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  majesty  ; 
that  there  can  be  but  one  person  originally  of  himself  subsisting  in 
that  infinite  Being,  because  a  plurality  of  more  persons  so  subsisting 
would  necessarily  infer  a  multij)licity  of  Gods  ;  that  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  originally  God,  as  not  receiving  his  eternal  being^ 
from  any  other.  Wherefore  it  necessarily  followeth  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  certainly  not  the  Father,  cannot  be  a  person  subsisting  in  the 
divine  nature  originally  of  himself,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  al- 
ready ])roved,  that  he  is  truly  and  properly  the  eternal  God,  he  must 
be  understood  to  have  the  Godhead  communicated  to  him  by  the 
Father,  who  is  not  only  eternally,  but  originally,  God.  ...  In  that 
perfect  and  absolute  equality  there  is  notwithstanding  this  disparity, 
that  the  Father  hath  the  Godhead,  not  from  the  Son,  nor  from  any 
other,  whereas  the  Son  hath  it  from  the  Father.  .  .  .  From  whence 
he  which  was  equal,  even  in  that  equality  confesseth  a  priority,  saying 
'  the  Father  is  greater  than  I ;'  the  Son  equal  in  respect  to  his  nature, 
the  Father  greater  in  reference  to  the  communication  of  the  Godhead.^ 

—p.  134. 

From  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  we  turn  to 
a  work  of  not  less  learning  and  authority,  Bull's  defence  of  the 
Nicene  creed. 

'  The  very  words,  son  and  generation,  manifestly  imply  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Son  to  the  Father  begetting  him.' — p.  49.  '  He  who  is 
God  of  God,  cannot  be  said  to  be  God  of  himself  (a  seipso)  without 
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manifest  contradiction.' — p.  440.  *  Under  this  head  we  assert  t^yo 
things,  first,  that  the  ancients  decided  that  God  the  Father  is,  even  in 
respect  to  his  divinity,  greater  than  the  Son ;  then,  that  they  taught 
nevertheless  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son  in  respect  to  his 
original  alone,  but  that  in  nature  both  are  equal.'* — p.  444. 

The  able  and  petulant  Waterland,  writing  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  absolute  equality  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  ;  yet  far  too  well  informed  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  self-existence  of  the  Son  was,  according  to  the  creed  of 
his  own  church,  heresy  ;  and  too  acute  not  to  feel  the  difficulty, 
is  driven  to  this  confession  :  '  As  to  my  own  part,  I  never  pretend 
*  that  self-existence  is  an  essential  character  of  God.'  f  The  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  will  be  taxed  by  the  citation  of  but  one  addi- 
tional witness,  Dr.  Burton,  late  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford. 

'  What  he  (Origen)  says  of  nothing  being  unproduced  (aysvi/jjrov) 
except  the  Father,  is  strictly  ortliodox,  and  has  always  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  catholic  church.  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have 
always  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Father ;  the  one  by  genera- 
tion, the  other  by  procession.  Neither  of  them  is  self-existent,  and 
therefore  neither  of  them  is  unproduced.  But  this  doctrine  was  never 
considered  to  be  incompatible  with  the  eternity  of  the  Son  or  the  Holy 
Ghost/ — Testimony  of  the  Auti-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Trinity  j\).  101. 

'  The  catholic  church  has  always  held  that  as  a  Son  begotten  by  the 
Father,  Christ  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  Father.' — Testimony  of  the  Anti- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  xiv. 

Can  it  be  denied,  after  such  evidence,  even  by  those  most  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  vain  jangling  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  the  contrariety  between  it  and  the  other  creeds,  has  been 
proved  ?  It  affirms  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  as  touch- 
ing his  Godhead  ;  they  teach  that  as  a  Son  begotten  by  the  Fa- 
ther, Christ  is  inferior  to  the  Father.  It  declares  that  in  the 
trinity  none  is  greater  nor  less  than  other,  but  that  the  whole 
three  persons  are  coequal.  The  apostles'  creed  teaches  that  there 
is  a  disparit)^  It  pronounces  that  in  the  trinity  none  is  afore  or 
after  other ;  by  the  apostles'  creed  we  are  taught  that  priority 
doth  properly  and  necessarily  result  from  the  divine  paternity,  so 
that  the  Son  must  necessarily  be  second  unto  the  Father,  from 
whom  he  receiveth  his  origination,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  the 


*  Duo  in  hac  thesi  asserimus,  prime  statuissc  priscos  Deum  patrem  etiam 
secundum  divinitatem  Filio  majorem  esse  :  dehide  docuisse  nihilominus, 
Patrem  sola  origine  Filio  majorem  esse  ;  secundum  uaturam  vero  ambos  esse 
ocquales. 

t  P.  871. 
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Son.  Finally,  the  Nicene  symbol  affirms  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
not  self-existent,  and  that  the  Father  is  self-existent.  The  Atha- 
nasian  creed  declares  that  the  ^lory  of  the  Son  who  is  not  self- 
existent,  is  equal  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  who  is  self-existent  j 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  glory  whatever  attaches  to  the  distinguish- 
ing attribute  of  God  the  Father. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  duty  to  determine  where,  amidst 
these  contrarieties,  truth  lies.  We  are  not  inquiring  what  the 
Scripture  teaches,  but  what  saith  the  prayer-book ;  and  have 
shown,  that  in  its  much-vaunted  creeds,  two  doctrines  are  boldly 
affirmed,  which  can  no  more  be  reconciled,  than  two  and  two  can 
become  five.  The  pressure  of  the  difficulty  has  been  felt  severely, 
by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  members  of  the  English  church. 
Tillotson's  celebrated  sentence,  '  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it,' 
has  found  an  echo  in  recent  times,  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of 
those,  who  are  tied  and  bound  in  the  chain  of  subscription.  Jeremy 
Taylor  muttered  his  discontent,  and  went  on  ordaining  men, 
who  declared  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  to  the  vain  and 
presumptuous  words  which  he  condemned. 

'  If  it  were  considered  concerning  Athanasius's  creed,  how  many 
people  understand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  natural  reason  it  seems,  how 
little  the  Scripture  saith  of  those  curiosities  of  explication,  and 
hoAV  tradition  was  not  clear  for  the  article  itself,  much  less  for  those 
forms  and  minutes ;  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judgment  had 
been  left  to  Jesus  Christ:  and,  indeed,  to  me  it  seems  very  hard  to  put 
nncliaritableness  into  the  creed,  and  so  to  make  it  become  as  an  article  of 
faith.'— Zii.  of  Pr.  Sec.  2.  §  36. 

The  tricks  by  which  ingenious  men,  caught  in  the  net-work  of 
these  creeds,  have  sought  to  extricate  themselves,  are  amusing 
enough. 

*  I  shall  show  that  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  we  do  not 
declare  that  the  belief  of  every  proposition  thereof  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. And  this  is  very  plain  if  it  be  considered  that  no  man's  words 
ought  to  be  strained  to  an  ill  sense,  when  they  are  capable  of  a  good 
one.' — Dr.  Bennett's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p. 
280. 

'  What  is  more  reasonable  than  to  admit  such  candid  interpretations 
of  any  public  imposed  form  of  Avords  as  have  been  delivered  for  true 
and  genuine  by  the  most  approved  authors  of  that  body  which  uses  the 
form  ?  especially  when  those  interpretations  are  so  far  from  being  pub- 
licly contradicted  and  disallowed  by  our  governors,  that  the  authors 
have  been  held  in  great  esteem,  and  encouraged  for  those  very  books 
which  contain  and  insist  upon  them.  Now,  this  is  our  present  case. 
To  name  no  more,  what  greater  authors  has  the  Established  Church 
ever  had  than  Archbishop  Laud,  Dr.  Hammond,  Bishop  Pearson,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfieet }     Now  all  these  have  written  their  minds  fully 
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and  clearly  as  to  this  matter.  For  Avitli  respect  to  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Gliost  in  particular,  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  in  defence  of  the  Greek  church,  and  abund- 
antly declared  that  the  belief  of  the  procession  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which  is  asserted  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation.  Now  this  demonstrates  that  the  belief  of  every  proposition 
in  the  Athanasian  creed  is  not  thought  by  our  Church  to  be  necessary 
to  salvation.' — Ibid,  p.  273. 

Is  not  thought  by  our  church  !  Dr.  Bennett  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  demonstrating  what  no  one  doubts ; 
viz.  that  the  members  of  the  church  do  not  believe  the  creeds  of 
the  church  ;  or  that  the  clergy  do  not  believe  the  prayer-book. 
He  should  have  explained  what  is  said  by  'our  church,'  and  not 
what  is  '  thought  by  our  church.'  The  attempt  to  show,  that  be- 
cause Archbishop  Laud  and  others  disbelieved  the  doctrine  of 
procession  from  the  Son,  therefore  the  Athanasian  Creed  does 
not  affirm  the  necessity  of  believing  it,  is  miserable  trifling.  But 
of  all  schemes  for  reconciling  the  consciences  of  churchmen  to 
their  quicunque  vult,  Dr.  Cud  worth's  bears  away  the  palm. 

'  As  for  that  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian,  which  was  written 
a  long  time  after  by  some  other  hand  ;  since  at  first  it  derived  all  its 
authority  either  from  the  name  of  Athanasius^  or  else  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  an  epitome  and  abridgment  of  his  doctrine  ;  this  (as  we 
conceive)  is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Athanasius.' 

^ — Cudworth's  System,  p.  (520. 

What  stronger  evidence  can  be  required,  that  the  creeds  in 
the  Prayer-book  clash  with  one  another,  than  the  disreputable 
juggling  which  the  eminent  men  mentioned  above  practised, 
with  the  design  of  apologising  for,  rather  than  justifying,  these 
popish  formularies  ? 

One  other  article  of  impeachment,  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  The  doctrine  of  justification  has  often  been  represented, 
as  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther near  akin  to  it,  and  equalling  it  in  importance ;  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  '  Man  (says  the  9th  article)  is  of  his  own  na- 
ture inclined  to  evil,'  and  this  inclination  to  evil  is  the  obstacle, 
the  only  obstacle,  between  sinners  and  salvation.  Every  other 
which  did  exist,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way.  The  atonement 
has  been  offered  and  the  path  to  heaven  thus  opened ;  and  no- 
thing is  now  requisite,  but  that  the  alienation  of  the  human  heart 
from  God  should  be  removed.  Man's  reconciliation  to  his  Ma- 
ker and  to  all  holy  creatures ;  liis  possession  of  heaven,  and  of  all 
things,  depends  upon  the  heart  of  stone  being  exchanged  for  a 
heart  of  flesh ;  and  no  man  till  this  change  has  passed  upon  him, 
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'  shall  see  the  Lord.'  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  doctrine  therefore,  which  beyond 
all  others,  is  of  the  most  immediate  and  urgent  importance,  so  far 
as  all  impenitent  men  are  concerned,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth.  But  this  essential  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
church  of  England  knows  not.  There  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  the  whole  of  the  Prayer-book  which  teaches,  or  recognises,  the 
scriptural  idea  of  conversion.  This  indispensable  article  of  belief 
is  not  only  excluded,  but  everywhere  is  there  substituted  for  it, 
the  poisonous  and  deadly  error  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The 
church  of  Rome  is  justly  accused  of  setting  aside  the  truth  in  re- 
spect to  our  justification  before  God,  but  the  church  of  England 
more  daringly  sets  aside  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  new-birth  : 
for  as  this  church  does  not  teach  that  men  are  twice  born  again, 
even  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which  regenera- 
tion is  mentioned,  must  be  referred  by  the  disciples  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  to  the  only  regeneration  which  it  teaches. 

Infants  are  required  to  be  taken  to  the  font.     The  minister 
then  prays  thus  :  '  We  call  upon  thee  for  these  infants,  that  they, 

*  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  their  sins 
'  by  spiritual  regeneration.'  The  ceremony  is  performed,  and 
the  minister  then  presumes  to  add,  '  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved 
'  brethren,  that  these   children  are  regenerate,  and  grafted  into 

*  the  body  of  Christ's  church,  let  us  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
'God.'  The  order  for  the  baptism  of  adults  is  precisely  to  the  same 
effect,  containing  first  a  prayer  that  they  may  be  born  again,  then 
instructions  for  the  ceremony,  and  afterwards  a  declaration  that 
those  baptized  are  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
church.  The  baptized  members  of  the  Church  are  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  taught  the  catechism ;  '  Who  gave  you  your  name?' 
'  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was 
'made  a  member  of  Christ.'  '  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
'  grace  in  baptism  ?'  '  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
'  righteousness :  for  being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children 
'  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.'  Having 
been  duly  instructed  in  the  catechism,  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  commandments,  the  parties  are  next  brought  to 
the  bishop,  who  gives  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  he  bath 
vouchsafed  to  '  regenerate  them  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
They  are  then  qualified  for  the  communion,  which  is  administered 
to  them  as  Christians.  If  sick,  they  are  to  be  visited  by  the 
priest,  and  addressed  as  Christians.  The  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church,  prepared  for  their  use,  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
of  their  being  Christians ;  and  when  they  die,  they  are  in  perfect 
and  dreadful  consistency,  buried  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  There  is  not  (let  it  be  repeated 
that  it  may  not  be  forgotten),  in  the  whole  of  the  liturgy,  the 
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occasional  services,  the  catechism,  or  the  articles,  in  one  word,  in 
the  whole  of  the  Prayer-book,  a  single  sentence  which  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  teaching  any  other  regeneration  than  that 
which  is  by  baptism.*  The  horrible  consequences  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  others. 

'All  sponsors  are  believers;  all  the  baptized  are  regenerate ;  all 
the  confirmed  forgiven  !  all  catechumens  elect ;  all  kings  religious  ; 
all  the  dead  subjects  of  thankfulness  ;  to  the  total  oblivion  of  the  pre- 
sent and  everlasting  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  lost.  The 
consequence  glares  and  blazes  in  the  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  which 
our  poor  deluded  victims  enjoy,  as  supposing  all  their  sins  blotted  out, 
not  by  having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
but  as  obeying  the  demands  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  such  demands 
seeing  nothing  to  disturb  a  guilty  nor  to  sooth  a  penitent  mind  :  I 
mean,  seeing  nothing  of  this  with  such  distinctness  as  would  be  the 
case  if  liturgical  language  were  as  clear,  cautionary,  and  guarded  as 
we  adopt  in  protecting  our  worldly  interests.' — Riland,  p.  vii. 

'  I  do  not  much  prize  our  Church  catechism.  It  begins  so  very  ill, 
calling  baptism  our  new-birth,  and  making  us  thereby  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  should  have  spoken  more  fully  and  pointedly  about  this 
weighty  matter,  for  all  carnal  Churchmen  fancy  they  are  new-born 
because  baptized,  and  quote  the  catechism  as  a  proof  of  it ;  and  the 
carnal  clergy  preach  accordingly,  and  quote  the  same  authority.  The 
acting  as  sponsors  is  now  become  a  mere  farce  and  a  gossiping  business, 
and  the  promising  for  infants  what  they  cannot  engage  for  themselves, 
may  suit  a  covenant  of  works,  but  not  a  covenant  of  grace.' 

— Berridge's  Works,  p.  447. 


*  Barrow  enumerates  amongst  the  benefits  of  baptism,  'regeneration,  im- 
plj-ing  oar  entrance  into  a  new  state  and  couTse  of  life  ;  being  endowed  with 
new  faculties  .  .  .  in  short,  becoming  in  relation  and  disposition  of  mind,  the 
cliiklren  of  God.' — Bun-ow  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

'  There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute  cleansing  :  baptism  and  the  da}'  of 
judgment.' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  the  least  strange  phenomena  of  our  day,  that  a 
truth  (baptismal  regeneration)  should  be  by  newspapers  and  periodicals 
branded  in  members  of  the  Church  as  a  modern  heresy,  which  eiglitv  years 
past,  it  is  acknowledged,  was  held  by  almost  every"  minister  of  the  Church; 
which  is  still  held,  probably,  at  all  events  by  all  her  bishops.' 

'  I  know,  my  lord,  I  have  shrunk  from  stating  fully  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  there  is,  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Churcii  of 
England,  lest  in  these  days  when  men  hold  so  laxly  by  their  Church,  they 
should  rather  forsake  her  than  embrace  her  doctrine.  .  .  .  Others  mav  do  it 
wlio  could  do  it  with  less  invidiousness.  Not  as  if  I  entertained  any  doubt, 
mj-  lord,  that  we  speak  with  our  Church  on  this  point,  and  th^it  every  "syllable 
of  her  teaching  and  her  services  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  catechism 
goes  the  same  way,  and  that  her  articles  imply  the  same;  but  that  it  seems 
useless  and  injurious  for  us  to  press  ujion  them  that  their  Church  holds  the 
doctrine  until  their  prejudices  against  it  shall  first  be,  as  those  of  many  are 
being  softened,' — Fusey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, -p^.  93,  118J  120. 
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There  are  other  parts  of  the  book  we  have  been  analysing 
which  are  ojjen  to  severe  condemnation,  but  their  errors  are  so 
evident,  and  have  been  so  often  pointed  out,  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient barely  to  allude  to  them.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  cross  in  baptism  ;  that  profane  and  ineffable  absurdity,  bap- 
tismal sponsorship;  the  priestly  arrogance,  the  indelicacy  and 
nonsense  of  the  matrimonial  service;  and  tiie  questions  proposed 
at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Let  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
accustomed  to-  the  chamber  of  affliction,  imagine  themselves  put- 
ting these  queries  to  the  afflicted,  '  Dost  thou  believe  that  Jesus 
'  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
'  Mary,'  &c.  What  can  be  at  a  greater  remove  from  all  pro- 
priety than  the  intrusion  of  mere  creeds  at  such  a  time  ?  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  impious  falsehood  which  is  next  palmed  upon 
the  'victims.'  'By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  committed  to 
'  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
*  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen.' 

If  it  be  charged  upon  this  article,  that  it  is  marked  by  more 
sarcasm  and  severity  than  would  be  augured  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  truth  of  the  charge  is  admitted.  Indignation  kindled 
as  we  proceeded  with  the  investigation,  and  discovered  the  wide 
contrast  between  the  lofty  pretensions  with  which  the  book  is 
protruded  upon  the  people,  and  its  real  character.  To  devout 
Episcopalians  all  ridicule  directed  against  a  work  they  have  been 
taught  to  hold  most  sacred  may  be  offensive,  but  let  them  re- 
member that  it  has  been  directed  against  what  has  been  proved 
to  be  ridiculous  in  a  book  '  spotted  and  wrinkled  with  sarcasm, 
'  resentment,  and  abuse,  and  assumption  of  its  own  excellencies.'* 
Some  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  deprecate  the  severity  with 
which  the  forms  of  prayer  and  divine  service  adopted  by  many 
sincere  Christians  have  been  treated.  To  such  we  have  no  ex- 
pressions of  penitence  or  apology  to  offer.  Oh  !  for  the  pen  of 
Milton,  or  Isaiah,  to  expose  and  denounce  in  words  of  fire  that 
awful  book,  by  which  myriads  of  '  deluded  victims  '  are  blinded 
to  their  character  and  danger.  By  all  the  love  which  they  feel 
to  their  neighbors,  their  country,  their  kind ;  by  their  appreciation 
of  the  soul's  worth,  and  their  jealousy  for  God's  honor,  we  im- 
plore our  readers  to  do  what  in  them  lies  towards  counteracting 
the  influence,  and  destroying  the  reputation,  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  book  which  the  English  language  contains. 
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Art.  II.  The.  Chronicles  of  Engnerrand  de  Monstreb-t.  Johnes's 
Trarisl(itio?i.  A  Kew  Edition,  nilh  Notes  and  Illiislrations.  The 
Imperial  Classics.     2  vols.     London  :  W.  Smith.     1839. 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  republication 
in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  cheapness  as  Mr.  Smith's 
edition  of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  in  November  last.  The  remarks  which  we  then  offered 
on  the  class  of  writings  to  which  the  work  belongs  supersede 
the  necessity  of  further  comment  at  present.  Little  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Monstrelet;  but  the  few  incidents  which 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  serve  to  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  honorably  discharged  the 
duties  of  some  important  public  offices  Avhich  he  held.  He  was 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  born  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  successively  filled  some  public  offices  of  considerable 
trust.  His  death  occurred  in  July,  1453,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Aubert.  '  The  20th  day 
'  of  July,  in  the  year  1453,  that  honorable  and  noble  man  En  - 
'  guerrand  de  Monstrelet,  esquire,  governor  of  Cambray,  and 
«  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt,  departed  this  life,  and  was  buried  at  the 
'  Cordeliers  of  Cambray,  according  to  his  desire.  He  was  carried 
'  thither  on  a  bier  covered  with  a  mat,  clothed  in  the  frock  of  a 
'  Cordelier  friar,  his  face  uncovered :  six  flambeaux  and  three 
'  ch irons,  each  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  were  around 
'  the  bier,  whereon  was  a  sheet  thrown  over  the  Cordelier  frock. 
'  Ilfut  nez  de  has,  and  was  a  very  honorable  and  peaceable  man. 
'  He  chronicled  the  wars  which  took  place  in  his  time  in  France, 
'  Artois,  Picardy,  England,  Flanders,  and  those  of  the  Gantois 
'against  their  lord  duke  Philip.  He  died  fifteen  or  sixteen  days 
*  before  peace  was  concluded,  which  took  place  toward  the  end  of 
'  July,  in  the  year  1453.' 

He  appears  to  have  employed  himself  with  considerable  dili- 
gence during  the  greater  portion  of  his  public  life  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials  for  his  history,  and  has  been  careful  to  verify  his 
statements  as  far  as  was  possible  by  the  public  records  of  his 
times.  His  history  commences  with  the  year  1400,  wdien  that 
of  Froissart  closed,  and  was  continued  to  w^ithin  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  A  third  book  was  subsequently  added,  and  has  been 
printed  under  the  name  of  Monstrelet,  but  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  different  hand.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  scope  and 
character  of  his  history  than  in  the  following  critique  of  M. 
Dacier,  in  the  '  Memoires  de  I'Academie  de  Belles  Lettres.' 

'  His  work  is  called  Chronicles ;  but  we  must  not,  however, 
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*  consider  this  title  in  tlie  sense  commonly  attached  to  it,  which 

*  merely  conveys  the  idea  of  simple  annals.     The  Chronicles  of 

*  Monstrelet  are  real  history,  wherein,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
'  perfections  and  omissions,  are  found  all   the   characteristics  of 

*  historical  Meriting.  He  traces  events  to  their  source,  develops 
*the  causes,  and  traces  them  with  the  minutest  details;  and  what 

*  renders  these  chronicles  infinitely  precious  is,  his  never-failing 
'  attention  to  report  all  edicts,  declarations,  summonses,  letters, 

*  negociations,  treaties,  &c.,  as  justificatory  proofs  of  the  truth  of 

*  the  facts  he  relates. 

'  After  the  example  of  Froissart,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 

*  events  that  passed  in  France  :  he  embraces,  with  almost  equal 

*  detail,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  happened 
'  during  his  time  in  Flanders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

*  He  relates,  but  more  succinctly,  whatsoever  he  had   been  in- 

*  formed    of    as    having   passed    in    Germany,    Italy,    Hungary, 

*  Poland :    in    short,    in    the    different    European   states.     Some 

*  events,  particularly  the  war  of  the  Saracens  against  the  king  of 

*  Cyprus,  are  treated  at  greater  length  than  could  have  been  ex- 

*  pected  in  a  general  history. 

'  Although  it  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  Monstrelet  in 

*  writing  this  history,  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  wars 

*  which  in  his  time  desolated  France  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
'  to  bring  into  public  notice  such  personages  as  distinguished 
'  themselves  by  actions  of  valor  in  battles,  assaults,  skirmishes, 
'  duels,  and  tournaments,  and  to  show  to  posterity  that  his  age  had 

*  produced  as  many  heroes  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones, — he  does 
'  not  fail  to  give  an  account  of  such  great  political  or  ecclesiastical 
'  events  as  took  place  during  the  period  of  which  he  seemed  only 
'  inclined  to  write  the  military  history.   He  relates  many  important 

*  details  respecting  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  of  Basil,  of 
'  which  the  authors  who  have  written  the  history  of  these  councils 

*  ought  to  have  availed  themselves,  to  compare  them  with  the  other 

*  materials  of  which  they  made  use. 

'  An  infinite  number  of  traits  throughout  his  work  proves  the 

*  fidelity  of  his  narration.  He  marks  the  difl'erence  between  facts 
'  of  which  he  is  perfectly  sure  and  those  of  which  he  is  doubtful : 
'  if  he  cannot  produce  his  proof,  he  says  so,  and  does  not  advance 

*  more.  When  he  thinks  that  he  has  omitted  some  details  which 
'  he  ought  to  have  known,  he  frankly  owns  that  he  has  forgotten 

*  them.  For  instance,  when  speaking  of  the  conversation  between 
« the    duke  of  Burgundy  and   the  Pucelle   d'Orleans,  at  which 

*  he  was   present,   he   recollects  that   some    circumstances  have 

*  escaped  his  memory,  and  avows  that  he  does  not  remember 
'  them. 

'  If  the  numerous  imperfections  of  Monstrelet  are  not  made 
'  amends  for,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  beauty  of  his  style,  we  must 
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'allow  that  they  are  compensated  by  advantai^es  of  another  kind. 

*  His  narration"  is   diffuse,  but  clear, — and   his  style  heavy,  but 

*  always  equal.  He  rarely  offers  any  reflections, — and  they  are 
'  always  short  and  judicious.  The  temper  of  his  mind  is  particu- 
'  larly  manifested  by  the  circumstance  that  we  do  not  find  in  his 
'  work  any  ridiculous  stories  of  sorcery,  magic,  astrology,  or  any 
'  of  those  absurd  prodigies  which  disgrace  the  greater  part  of  the 
'  historians  of  his  time.  The  goodness  of  his  heart  also  displays 
'itself  in  the  traits  of  sensilnlity  which  he  discovers  in  his  recitals 
'  of  battles,  seiges,  and  of  towns  won  by  storm  :  he  seems  then  to 
'  rise  superior  to  himself, — and  his  style  acquires  strength  and 
'warmih.  When  he  relates  the  preparations  for,  and  the  com- 
'  mencement  of,  a  war,  his  first  sentiment  is  to  deplore  the  evils 
'  by  which  he  foresees  that  the  poorer  ranks  will  soon  be  over- 
'  whelmed.  Whilst  he  paints  the  despair  of  the  wretched  inha- 
'  bitants  of  the  country,  pillaged  and  massacred  by  both  sides,  we 
'  perceive   that  he  is   really  affected   by   his  subject,  and  writes 

*  from  his  feelings.  The  writer  of  the  cordelier  register  and  the 
'  abbot  of  St.,  Aubert  have  not,  therefore,  said  too  much,  when 
'they  called  him  'a  very  honest  and  peaceable  man.'  It  appears, 
'  in  fact,  that  benevolence  was  the  marked  feature  of  his  character, 
'  to  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  the  love  of  truth.' 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
Monstrelet's  style,  from  which  they  will  learn  the  nature  and 
value  of  his  history  far  more  correctly  than  from  any  description 
we  can  furnish.  At  the  period  when  Monstrelet's  history  com- 
mences, the  French  nobility  were  divided  between  the  fac- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king,  and  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  follo\ving  passage  gives 
an  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  former  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  latter  nobleman ;  and  but  too  faithfully  pourtrays  the  brutal 
ferocity  and  recklessness  of  human  life  which  characterised  the 
period, 

'  This  year  there  happened  the  most  melancholy  event  in  the  town 
of  Paris  that  had  ever  befallen  the  Christian  kingdom  of  France  by 
the  death  of  a  single  man.  It  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  the  king 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  and 
was  the  cause  of  most  disastrous  quarrels  between  them,  Avhich  lasted 
a  very  long  time,  insomuch  that  the  kingdom  was  nearly  ruined  and 
overturned,  as  will  more  plainly  be  shown  in  the  continuation  of  this 
history.  This  event  was  nothing  less  than  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  to  Charles  the  well-beloved,  king  of  France. 

*  The  duke  was,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast  day  of  pope  St.  Clement, 
assassinated  in  Paris,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  his  return 
from  dinner.  This  murder  was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men, 
who  had  lodged  at  an  hotel  having  for  sign  the  image  of  our  Lady, 
near   the  Porte   Barbette,  and  who^  it  was  afterward  discovered,  had 
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for  several  days  intended  this  assassination.  On  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore mentioned,  they  sent  one  named  Seas  de  Courteheuze,  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  king,  and  one  of  their  accomplices,  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  gone  to  visit  the  queen  of  France  at  an  hotel  which 
she  had  lately  purchased  from  Montagu,  grand  master  of  the  king's 
household,  situated  very  near  the  Porte  Barbette.  She  had  lain  in 
there  of  a  child,  which  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  and  had  not 
then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 

"^Scas,  on  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  of  deceiving  him, 'My  lord, 
the  king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  instantly  hasten  to  him,  for  he 
has  business  of  great  importance  to  you  and  him,  which  he  must  com- 
municate to  you.'     The  duke,  on  hearing  this  message,  was  eager  to 
obey  the  king's   orders,  although  the  monarch  knew  nothing   of  the 
matter,  and  immediately  mounted  his  mule,  attended  by  two  esquires 
on   one  horse,  and   four  or   five  valets  on   foot,  who  followed  behind 
bearing  torches  ;  but  his  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to  follow  him. 
He  had  made  this  visit  in  a  private  manner,  notwithstanding  at  this 
time  he  had  within  the  city  of  Paris  six  hundred  knights  and  esquires 
of  his  retinue,  and  at  his   expense.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Porte  Bar- 
bette, tlie  eighteen  men,  all  well  and  secretly  armed,  were  waiting  for 
him,  and  were  lying  in  ambush,  under  shelter  of  a  pent-house.     The 
night  was  pretty  dark  ;  and  as  they  sallied  out  against  him,  one  cried 
out,  'Put  him  to  death  !'  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  wrist  with 
his  battle-axe  as   severed  it  from  his  arm.     The  duke,  astonished  at 
this  attack,  cried  out,  '  I  am  the  duke  of  Orleans !'  when  the   assas- 
sins, continuing  their  blows,  answered,  '  You  are  the  person  we  were 
looking  for.'     So  many  rushed  on  him  that  he  was  struck  oflP  his  mule, 
and  his  skull  was  split  that  his  brains  were  dashed  on  the  pavement. 
They  turned  him  over  and  over,  and   massacred  him  that  he  was  very 
soon  completely  dead.     A  young  esquire,  a  German  by  birth,  who  had 
been  his  page,  "was  murdered  with  him  :  seeing  his  master  struck  to 
the  ground,  he  threw  himself  on  his  body  to  protect  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  he  suflFered  for  his  generous  courage.     The  horse  which  carried  the 
two   esquires  that   preceded  the  duke,  seeing   so    many    armed  men 
advance,  began  to  snort,  and  when  he  had  passed  them   set  out  on  a 
gallop,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  checked. 

'  When  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw  their  lord's 
mule  following  them  full  gallop  :  having  caught  him,  they  fmcied  the 
duke  must  have  fallen,  and  were  bringing  it  back  by  the  bridle  ;  but 
on  their  arrival  where  their  lord  lay,  they  were  menaced  by  the  assas- 
sins, that  if  they  did  not  instantly  depart  they  should  share  his  fate. 
Seeina;  their  lord  had  been  thus  basely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the 
hotel  of  the  queen,  crying  out,  '  Murder  !'  Those  who  had  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  turn  bawled  out,  'Fire!'  and  they  had  arranged  their 
plan,  that  while  some  were  assassinating  the  duke,  others  were  to  set 
lire  to  their  lodgings.  Some  mounted  on  horseback,  and  the  rest  on 
foot,  made  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  throwing  behind  them  broken 
glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to  prevent  their  being  pursued,  Pteport 
said,  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the  hotel  d'Artois  to 
their  master  tiie  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  commanded  them  to  do 
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this  deed,  as  he  afterward  publicly  confessed,  to  inform  him  of  the 
success  of  their  murder,  when  instantly  afterward  they  witiidrew  to 
places  of  safety. 

'  The  chief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  business,  was 
one  called  Rollet  d'Auctonville,  a  Norman,  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans 
had,  a  little  before,  deprived  of  his  office  of  commissioner  of  taxes, 
which  the  king  had  given  to  him,  at  the  request  of  the  late  duke  of 
Burgundy.  From  that  time  the  said  Rollet  had  been  considering  how 
he  could  revenge  himself  on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accom- 
plices were  William  Courteheuze  and  Seas  Courteheuze,  before  men- 
tioned, from  the  county  of  Guines,  John  de  la  Motte  and  others,  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen.  Within  half  an  hour,  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints  ;  and 
with  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others,  hastened  to  the  fatal  spot, 
Avhere  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His  knights  and 
esquires,  and  in  general  all  his  dependants,  made  grievous  lamenta- 
tions, seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  disfigured. 

'  With  many  groans,  they  raised  the  body  and  carried  it  to  the  hotel 
of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  Avhich  was  hard  by;  and 
shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered  with  a  white  pall,  and  con- 
veyed most  honorably  to  the  church  of  the  Guillemins,  where  it  lay,  as 
being  the  nearest  church  to  where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
Soon  afterward,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princes,  knights, 
and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the  only  brother  of 
the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to  visit  the  body.  It  was 
put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  the  monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late 
duke's  household,  watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing 
psalms  over  it.  On  the  morrow,  his  servants  found  the  hand  which 
had  been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  been  scat- 
tered over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  inclosed  in  a  leaden  case  and 
placed  by  the  coffin. 

'  The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  in  Paris,  except  the  king  and 
his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy, 
and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the  counts  de  Nevers,  de  Cler- 
mont, de  Vendome,  de  St.  Pol,  de  Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France, 
and  several  others,  having  assembled,  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of  the  late 
duke's  household  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the  church,  with  a 
great  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the  esquires  of  the  defunct. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  were,  in  due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shed- 
ding tears,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and 
Bourbon,  each  holding  a  corner  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  followed 
the  other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  rank,  re- 
commending his  soul  to  his  Creator,  and  thus  they  proceeded  with  it 
to  the  church  of  the  Celestins.  When  a  most  solemn  service  had  been 
performed,  the  body  was  interred  in  a  beautiful  chapel  he  himself  had 
founded  and  built.  After  the  service,  all  the  princes,  and  others  who 
had  attended  it,  returned  to  their  homes.' — YiA.  i.  pp.  5.S — 55. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom was  distracted  by  the  rival  claims  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth 
and  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  who  contended  for  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  wath  the  greatest  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Monstrelet 
furnishes  some  valuable  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
which  was  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
this  disgraceful  schism.  There  were  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  council,  he  informs  us, 

*  Of  cardinals,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots,  wearing  mitres,  one 
hundred  and  forty,  without  counting  the  non-mitred  members.  There 
were  also  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  France,  England,  Jerusalem, 
Sicily,  (vyprus,  and  Poland  ;  from  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Austria, 
Stephen  of  Bavaria,  William  of  Bavaria  ;  from  the  counts  of  Cleves 
and  of  Brandac  ;  from  the  marquis  of  Brandenbourg  and  de  Moraine  ; 
from  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Saltzbourg,  and  from 
the  bishop  of  IMaestricht ;  from  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic., 
order ;  from  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  from  many  princes  in 
Italy.  Numbers  of  doctors  in  divinity,  and  in  the  canon  and  civil  law, 
were  present,  as  well  from  France  as  from  other  countries,  and  very 
many  procurators  from  divers  parts  of  the  world,  who,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  have  held  instructive  and  charitable  conversations  together  from 
the  commencement  of  the  council  until  this  moment.' — lb.  p.  140. 

The  following  accounts  of  the  decisions  of  this  council  was 
transmitted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  that 
learned  body. 

'  Reverend  fathers,  lords,  and  masters,  after  offering  you  our  humble 
recommendation,  may  it  please  you  to  know,  that  we  write  to  inform 
you  of  the  conclusions  entered  into  by  the  council-general,  which  has 
held  thirteen  sittings.  The  two  rival  popes,  having  for  some  time 
been  waited  for  in  vain,  notwithstanding  the  summons  sent  them,  have 
been  declared  contumacious  in  respect  to  schism  and  the  faith.  Many 
decrees  were  passed  against  them  for  their  contumacy,  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  examnie  witnesses  against  them. 

'  Item,  the  council-general  approved  of  the  union  of  the  colleges  of 
cardinals,  the  citations  served  on  the  contending  popes,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  council,  as  being  perfectly  convenient  and  secure. 
The  council  declared,  that  it  was  supreme  on  earth  to  take  cognizance 
and  judge  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  contenders  for  the  papacy. 
It  ■«  as  also  declared  by  the  council,  that  it  had  been  lawful  for  any  one 
to  quit  his  obedience  to  either  of  the  popes,  from  the  moment  they  had 
promised  to  abdicate  the  papacy ;  and  that  all  suits  and  processes,  car- 
ried on  against  sixch  as  had  quitted  their  obedience  to  either,  were 
annulled  and  of  no  weight.  Public  charges  were  then  made  against 
them,  and  an  interlocutory  sentence  passed  on  the  notorious  sins  of  the 
two  competitors.  This  day,  doctor  Peter  Paoul  declared,  in  full 
council,  your  opinions,  and  took   fur   his  text,  '  Congregabuntur   fiilii 
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Judae  et  filil  Israel  et  facient  sibimet  caput  unum,'  That  is  to  say.  Those 
who  are  come  to  this  council,  and  such  as  shall  hereafter  come,  will  choose 
from  anions;  themselves  a  head  to  the  church.  A  little  before  this, 
doctor  Dominic  le  Petit  had  made  a  solemn  harangue  before  all  the 
cardinals,  taking  for  his  text,  '  Principes  populorum  congregati  sunt 
cum  Deo  Abraham.'  The  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  holy  church 
are  styled  princes  of  the  people.  On  this  day  also,  the  theologians,  to 
the  number  of  six  score  and  three,  delivered  their  opinions,  and  eighty 
of  them  are  your  friends  and  supporters. 

*  Item,  this  day  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  two  rival  popes  be 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  church  on  Wednesday  the  5th 
of  July,  to  hear  their  definitive  sentence.  Gregory  has  sent  a  bull  to 
the  English  to  entreat  they  would  be  of  his  party,  with  Robert  king 
of  the  Romans,  to  change  the  place  of  holding  the  council,  and  that 
they  would  please  to  be  of  his  council  ;  but  he  labors  in  vain,  for  the 
English,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Polanders,  French,  those  from  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Italy,  are  all  unanimous,  excepting  Robert,  whose  am- 
bassadors have  gone  away.  Few  prelates  liave  come  to  this  council 
from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  King  Ladislaus  wrote  that  he  intended 
being  here  in  person,  but  he  is  fully  occupied  in  his  war  against  the 
infidels. 

'  Pietro  IMastin,  called  della  Luna,  has  issued  a  most  thundering 
bull,  in  which  he  admonishes  the  cardinals  to  return  to  their  duty 
towards  him ;  and  should  they  refuse,  he  prohibits  them  from  attempt- 
ing to  make  another  election,  menacing  them,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
with  excommunication  and  other  penalties  against  them  and  their  sup- 
porters. Reverend  fathers,  and  redoubted  masters,  we  have  nothing 
more  for  the  present  to  write  to  you,  except  that  all  nations  seem 
inclined  to  a  reformation  in  the  church,  which  the  new  pope,  Avhom  it 
shall  please  God  to  elect,  will  be  forced  to  comply  with.  Should  you 
have  any  orders  to  send  us,  we  are  ready  to  obey  them  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power.  Beseeching  you  humbly  to  keep  all  our  concerns  in 
your  consideration,  may  the  Sovereign  Lord  have  you  under  his 
guard.'— lb.  pp.  141,  142. 

In  our  notice  of  Froissart  we  extracted  that  writer's  account  of 
the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  followina;  is  Monstrelet's  description 
of  the  equally  signal  triumph  of  the  English  under  Henry  the 
Fifth,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  histo- 
rian, although  a  Frenchman,  fully  admits  the  great  superiority  of 
his  countrymen  in  numbers,  and  aifords  a  graphic  description  of 
the  daring  hardihood  with  which  the  wearied  English  advanced  to 
the  unequal  conflict.  After  describing  the  position  of  the  French 
forces,  Monstrelet  thus  proceeds. 

'  When  these  battalions  were  all  drawn  up,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to 
view  ;  and  they  were,  on  a  hasty  survey,  estimated  to  be  more  than 
six  times  the  number  of  the  English.  After  they  had  been  thus 
arranged,  they  seated  themselves   by  companies  as   near  to  their  own 
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banners  as  they  could,  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  enemy ;  and  while 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  food,  they  made  up  all  differences  that 
might  before  have  existed  between  any  of  them.  In  this  state  they 
remained  until  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  no  way 
doubting,  from  their  numbers,  but  the  English  must  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  them.  Some,  however,  of  the  wisest  of  them  had  their  fears,  and 
dreaded  the  event  of  an  open  battle. 

*  The  English  on  that  morning,  perceiving  that  the  French  made  no 
advances  to  attack  them,  refreshed  themselves  with  meat  and  drink. 
After  calling  on  the  Divine  aid  against  the  French,  who  seemed  to 
despise  them,  they  dislodged  from  Maisoncelles,  and  sent  some  of  their 
light  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Azincourt,  where,  not  finding 
any  men-at-arms,  in  order  to  alarm  the  French  they  set  fire  to  a  barn 
and  house  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  George  at  Hesdin.  On  the 
other  hand  the  king  of  England  despatched  about  two  hundred  archers 
to  the  rear  of  his  army,  with  orders  to  enter  the  village  of  Tramecourt 
secretly,  and  to  post  themselves  in  a  field  near  the  van  of  the  French, 
there  to  remain  quiet  until  it  should  be  proper  time  for  them  to  use 
their  bows.  The  rest  of  the  English  remained  with  king  Henry,  and 
were  shortly  after  drawn  up  in  battle  array  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
a  knight  grown  grey  with  age  and  honor,  who  placed  the  archers  in 
front,  and  the  men-at-arms  behind  them.  He  then  formed  two  wings 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  posted  the  horses  Avith  the  baggage  in 
the  rear.  Each  archer  planted  before  himself  a  stake  sharpened  at  both 
ends. 

'  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  exhorted  them  all  most 
earnestly  to  defend  their  lives,  and  thus  saying  he  rode  along  their 
ranks  attended  by  two  persons.  When  all  was  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  fiung  into  the  air  a  truncheon  which  he  held  in  his  liand, 
crying  out,  '  Nestrocque  !'  and  then  dismounted,  as  the  king  and  the 
others  had  done.  When  the  English  saw  Sir  Thomas  throw  up  his 
truncheon,  the  set  up  a  loud  shout,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
the  French.  The  English  seeing  the  enemy  not  inclined  to  advance, 
marched  toward  them  in  handsome  array,  and  with  repeated  huzzas, 
occasionally  stopping  to  recover  their  breath.  The  archers,  who  were 
hidden  in  the  field,  re-echoed  these  shoutings,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charging their  bows,  while  the  English  army  kept  advancing  upon  the 
French. 

'  Their  archers,  amounting  to  at  least  thirteen  thousand,  let  off  a 
shower  of  arrows  with  all  their  might,  and  as  high  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  lose  their  effect  :  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  without  any 
armour,  and  in  jackets,  with  their  hose  loose,  and  hatchets  or  swords 
hano-ins  to  their  girdles  :  some  indeed  were  bare-footed  and  without 
hats.  The  princes  with  the  king  of  England  were  the  duke  of  York, 
his  uncle,  the  earls  of  Dorset,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  the  carl  marshal,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  the  lords  Cambre,  Beaumont,  Willoughby,  Sir  John  de 
Cornewall,  and  many  other  powerful  barons  of  England. 

'  When  the  French  observed  the  English  thus  advance,  they  drew 
up  each  under  his  banner,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head  :  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  admonished  by  the  constable,  and  others  of  the  princes, 
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to  confess  their  sins  with  sincere  contrition  and  to  fight  bohlly  against 
the  enemy.  The  English  hjndly  sonnded  their  trnmpets  as  they 
approached,  and  the  French  stooped  to  prevent  the  arrows  hitting  them 
on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets  j  thus  the  distance  A^'as  now  but  small 
between  the  t\^'o  armies,  although  the  French  had  retired  some  paces. 
Before,  however,  the  general  attack  commenced,  numbers  of  the  French 
were  slain  and  severely  wounded  by  the  English  bowmen.  At  length 
the  English  gained  on  them  so  much,  and  were  so  close,  that  excepting 
the  front  line,  and  such  as  had  shortened  their  lances,  the  enemy  could 
not  raise  their  hands  against  them.  The  division  under  Sir  Clugnet 
de  Brabant,  of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  who  were  intended  to 
break  through  the  English  archers,  were  reduced  to  seven  score,  who 
vainly  attempted  it.  True  it  is,  that  Sir  William  de  Saveuses,  who 
had  been  also  ordered  on  this  service,  quitted  his  troop,  thinking  they 
would  follow  him,  to  attack  the  English,  but  he  was  shot  dead  from 
off  his  horse.  The  others  had  their  horses  so  severely  handled  by  the 
archers,  that,  smarting  from  pain,  they  galloped  on  the  van  division  and 
threw  it  into  the  utmost  confusion,  breaking  the  line  in  many  places. 
The  horses  were  become  unmanageable,  so  that  horses  and  riders  were 
tumbling  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  disor- 
der, and  forced  back  on  some  lands  that  had  been  just  sown  with  corn. 
Others,  from  fear  of  death,  fled  ;  and  this  caused  so  universal  a  panic 
in  the  army  that  great  part  followed  the  example. 

'  The  English  took  instant  advantage  of  the  disorder  in  the  van 
division,  and,  throwing  down  their  bows,  fought  lustily  with  swords, 
hatchets,  mallets,  and  bill-hooks,  slaying  all  before  them.  Thus  they 
came  to  the  second  battalion  that  had  been  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
first ;  and  the  archers  followed  close  king  Henry  and  his  men-at-arms. 
Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant,  who  had  just  arrived  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  the  king  of  France,  threw  himself  with  a  small  company 
(for,  to  make  greater  haste,  he  had  pushed  forward,  leaving  the  main 
body  of  his  men  behind)  between  the  wreck  of  the  van  and  the  second 
division ;  but  he  was  instantly  killed  by  the  English,  who  kept  ad- 
vancing and  slaying,  without  mercy,  all  that  opposed  them,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  main  battalion  as  they  had  done  the  first.  They  were, 
from  time  to  time,  relieved  by  their  varlets,  who  carried  off  the  prison- 
ers ;  for  the  English  were  so  intent  on  victory,  that  they  never 
attended  to  making  prisoners,  nor  pursuing  such  as  fled.  The  M'hole 
rear  division  being  on  horseback,  witnessing  the  defeat  of  the  two  others, 
began  to  fly,  excepting  some  of  its  principal  chiefs. 

'  During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  and  made  several  prisoners,  news  was  brought  to  king 
Henry  that  the  French  were  attacking  his  rear,  and  had  already  cap- 
tured the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  and  sumpter-horses.  This  was 
indeed  true,  for  Robinet  de  Bournouville,  Riftlart  de  Clamasse,  Ysam- 
bart  d'Azincourt,  and  some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred 
peasants,  had  fallen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  baggage 
and  a  number  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the  battle. 
This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that  though  the  French 
army  had  been  routed  they  were  collecting   on  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
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plain  in  large  bodies,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  renew  the  battle. 
He  therefore  caused  instant  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  every  one  should  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent 
them  from  aiding  the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  This 
caused  an  instantaneous  and  general  massacre  of  the  French  prisoners, 
occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Robinet  de  Bournouville, 
Ysambart  d'Azincourt,  and  the  others,  who  were  afterwards  punished 
for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long  time  by  duke  John  of  Burgundy, 
notwithstanding  they  had  made  a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of 
a  most  precious  sword,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged 
to  the  king  of  England.  They  had  taken  this  sword,  with  other  rich 
jewels,  from  king  Henry's  baggage, — and  had  made  this  present,  that, 
in  case  they  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an  account  for  what  they 
had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their  friend. 

'  The  count  de  IMarle,  the  count  de  Fauquemberg,  the  lords  de 
Louvroy  and  du  Chin,  had  with  some  difficulty  retained  about  six 
hundred  men-at-arms,  with  whom  they  made  a  gallant  charge  on  the 
English  ;  but  it  availed  nothing,  for  they  were  all  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners. There  were  other  small  bodies  of  French  on  different  parts  of 
the  plain  ;  but  they  were  soon  routed,  slain,  or  taken.  The  conclusion 
was  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  who  only 
lost  about  sixteen  hundred  men  of  all  ranks ;  among  the  slain  was  the 
duke  of  York,  uncle  to  the  king.  On  the  eve  of  this  battle,  and  the 
following  morning,  before  it  began,  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred 
knights  niade  by  the  French. 

'  When  the  king  of  England  found  himself  master  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  that  the  French,  excepting  such  as  had  been  killed  or 
taken,  were  flying  in  all  directions,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  plain, 
attended  by  his  princes  ;  and  while  his  men  were  employed  in  strip- 
ping the  dead,  he  called  to  him  the  French  herald,  Montjoye,  king-at- 
arms,  and  with  him  many  other  French  and  English  heralds,  and  said 
to  them,  '  It  is  not  we  who  have  made  this  great  slaughter,  but  the 
omnipotent  God,  and,  as  we  believe,  for  a  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the 
French.'  He  then  asked  Montjoye,  to  whom  the  victory  belonged  ; 
to  him,  or  to  the  king  of  France.''  JMontjoye  replied,  that  the  victory 
was  his,  and  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  king  of  France.  The  king  then 
asked  the  name  of  the  castle  he  saw  near  him  :  he  was  told,  it  was 
called  Aziucourt.  '  Well  then,'  added  he,  '  since  all  battles  should 
bear  the  names  of  the  fortress  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
fought,  this  battle  shall,  from  henceforth,  bear  the  ever- durable  name  of 
Aziucourt.' ' — lb.  pp.  340 — 343. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory,  followed  up  by  the  daring 
heroism  of  the  English  monarch,  was  the  complete  humiliation  of 
the  French  king.  The  power  of  the  empire  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Henry,  whose  regal  pomp  is  thus  mournfully  contrasted 
by  Monstrelet  with  the  humble  and  deserted  fortunes  of  his  own 
sovereign. 

*  On  the  21st  day  of  May  in  this  year  1422,  Catharine  queen  of 
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Englimd,  who  had  hceii  some  time  recovered  of  her  lying-in  of  her 
first-born  child  Henry,  arrived  at  Harfleur  in  grand  state,  attended  by 
ladies  without  number,  and  escorted  by  a  large  fleet  flUed  with  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
brother  to  the  king.  On  landing,  she  went  to  Rouen,  and  thence  to 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  to  meet  the  king.  Queen  Catherine  travelled 
in  royal  state,  alway  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
men-at-arms. 

*  King  Henry  departed  from  Meaux  with  his  princes  to  meet  her, 
and  she  was  received  by  them  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven. 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France  for  the 
happy  arrival  of  their  son-in-lawand  their  daughter;  and  on  the  30th  day 
of  May,  Whitsun-eve,  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England,  accompa- 
nied by  their  queens,  left  Vincennes,  and  entered  Paris  with  much 
pomp.  The  king  and  queen  of  France  were  lodged  at  the  hotel  of  St. 
Pol,  and  the  king  of  England  and  his  company  at  the  Louvre.  In 
each  of  these  places,  the  two  kings  solemnly  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  which  fell  oa  the  day  after  their  arrival. 

'  On  this  day,  the  king  and  queen  of  England  were  seated  at  table 
gorgeously  apparelled,  having  crowns  on  their  heads.  The  English 
princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  prelates,  were  partakers  of  the  feast,  each 
seated  according  to  his  rank,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  the 
rarest  viands  and  choicest  wines.  The  king  and  queen  this  day  held  a 
grand  court,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  English  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
Parisians  went  to  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  to  see  the  king  and 
queen  at  table  crowned  with  their  most  precious  diadems  ;  but  as  no 
meat  or  drink  was  offered  to  the  populace  by  the  attendants,  they  went 
away  much  discontented  ;  for  in  former  times,  when  the  kings  of 
France  kept  open  court,  meat  and  drink  was  distributed  abundantly  to 
all  comers  by  the  king's  servants. 

*  King  Charles  had  indeed  been  as  liberal  and  courteous  as  his  pre- 
decessors, but  he  was  now  seated  in  his  hotel  of  St.  Pol  at  table  with 
his  queen,  deserted  by  the  grandees  and  others  of  his  subjects,  as  if  he 
had  been  quite  forgotten.  The  government  and  power  of  the  kingdom 
were  now  transferred  from  his  hands  into  those  of  his  son-in-law  king 
Henry  ;  and  he  had  so  little  share,  that  he  was  managed  as  the  king 
of  England  pleased,  and  no  attention  was  paid  him,  which  created 
much  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  Frenchmen,  and  not  without 
cause.' — lb.  pp.  477,  478. 

The  getting  up  of  the  work  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  clieapness  as  its  predecessor 
Froissart.  The  pictorial  excellence,  and  the  accurate  delineation 
of  architecture  and  costume  which  distinguish  the  numerous 
wood-cuts,  render  them  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  work,  and 
greatly  facilitate  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  text  to  which 
they  are  attached.  A  copious  index  and  tables  of  contents  are 
also  supplied.  In  every  respect  the  vv^ork  is  entitled  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  an  intelligent  public,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if 
that  patronage  is  not  liberally  bestowed. 
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Art.  III.  Sermons  on  the  '  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God.' 
Hebrews  v.  12.  By  Henry  Erskine  Head,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Feniton,  Devon,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover. 
Sidmouth  and  London.     1840. 

nPHE  rector  of  Feniton  has  been  too  distinguished  a  victim  of 
-■-  episcopal  tyranny  not  to  have  engaged  the  sympathy,  and 
has  taken  too  noble  a  stand  in  defence  of  Christian  liberty  not  to 
have  awakened  the  admiration,  of  all  friends  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  rights  of  conscience.  By  the  applause  which  has  greeted 
him  as  a  confessor  he  has  probably  been  led  to  present  himself  to 
the  public  as  an  author  ;  not  without  an  expectation,  perhaps, 
that  his  reception  in  both  characters  might  be  equally  gratifying. 
For  our  own  part,  we  can  truly  say  that  it  would  have  afforded 
us  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  have  found  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  materials  for  commendation.  There  are  few  men  whom 
we  would  rather  have  praised  than  Mr.  Head.  And,  wherein  we 
cannot  do  this,  we  shall  say  as  little,  and  that  little  as  gently,  as 
our  critical  duty  will  permit. 

The  rector  of  Feniton,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  adopted  the 
hyper-calvinistic  divinity.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating hereby,  either  that  he  is  a  systematic  divine,  or  that  all  the 
sentiments  he  expresses  belong  to  the  hyper-calvinistic  system. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  and  he  gives  utterance  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  sermons  to  many  things  which  we  think 
must  be  either  altogether  or  almost  peculiarities.  Our  meaning 
is  that  he  adopts  and  broadly  states  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
hyper-calvinistic  school,  as  in  manner  following. 

'  We  learn  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  man  is  condemned 
inasmuch  as  he  inherits  the  corrupt  nature  of  Adam  ;  that  to  inherit 
condemnation  it  suffices  that  we  are  born  of  Adam  ;  that  in  Adam,  1 
Cor.  XV.,  all  die  ;  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  passed  upon  all  men  ;  that  by  the  offence  of  one  man  judgment 
came,  Rom.  v.,  upon  all  men  to  condemnation  ;  that  every  human 
being  is  no  better  than  a  seed  of  sin  deserving  God's  condemnation, 
and  growing  up  into  rebellion  and  enmity  against  God  more  and  more 
every  day,  as  surely  as  a  viper's  offspring  grows  up  into  a  vicer' 

—pp.  107,  108. 

'  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that,  as  all  men  are  made  sinners  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  condemned  by  imputation  of  his  guilt  ; 
so,  all  who  apprehend  it  by  faith  (that  is  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 
ham) are  made  righteous  and  delivered  from  condemnation  by  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Every  child  born  into  the 
world  is  a  sinner  and  deserves  eternal  condemnation,  although  our 
actual  guilt  is  that  which  makes  the  justice  of  our  condemnation  more 
apparent  to  our  own  view.' — pp.  2G5,  266. 
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'  If  we  would  guard  against  insipid  interpretations  of  Scripture,  we 
should  remember  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  turn  to  God  before 
regeneration  ;  that  our  state  before  regeneration  is  utterly  wretched, 
depraved,  and  at  enmity  with  God,  Rom.  viii.;  that  God  both  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  of  making  some  free,  and  suffering  others  to 
remain  in  bondage,  («al.  iv.  24 — 31  ;  that  God  does  nut  deal  alike  Avith 
all  men,  Rom.  ix.  11;  that  the  mercy  published  in  the  gospel  neither 
is,  nor  needs  to  be  ratified,  by  the  natural  man,  but  that  the  boundless 
grace  of  the  new  covenant  mahes  us  willing  to  turn  to  God.  As  it  is 
certain  that  none  escape  from  eternal  perdition  but  those  to  whom  he 
extends  the  grace  of  the  new  covenant, — so  it  is  also  certain  that  he 
extends  this  grace  to  whom  he  \\'\\\,  and  withholds  it  from  whom  he  will. 
For  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth,  Rom.  ix.  What  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  tell  us  repeat- 
edly and  constantly  with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
holds  good  with  regard  to  all  mankind  :  namely,  if  you  inquire  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  perdition  and  rejection,  it  is  their  actual 
guilt : — if  you  inquire  further,  it  was  from  the  secret  counsel  of  God, 
who  had  predetermined  not  to  extend  to  them  the  grace  of  the  new 
covenant  (which  it  is  Ins  divine  prerogative  to  give  to  some  and  to 
withhold  from  others),  in  other  words,  not  to  remove  from  them  the  con- 
demnation  in  which  all  men  are  justlv  involved  already.' 

—pp.  112,  113. 

These,  we  regret  to  say,  are  prominently  brought  forward  by 
our  author  as  exclusively  '  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
'  God.'  Whether  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  contributing  at 
all  to  the  modification  of  his  views  we  know  not,  but  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  on  them  a  few  remarks,  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  altogether  lost. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  understood  as  calling  in  question 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  extracts  we  have  given.  There  never 
was  an  error  which  did  not  ally  itself  with  some  portion  of  truth  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  of  the  errors  which  we 
conceive  lie  now  before  us,  that  they  ally  themselves  closely  with 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel. 
We  are  not  going  to  place  among  erroneous  tenets,  either  the 
federal  relation  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  or  the  covenant 
character  of  the  work  of  redemption.  Neither  Mr.  Head  nor  any 
other  person  can  hold  more  strougly  than  ourselves,  first,  that 
mankind  are  sharing  by  equitable  implication  the  consequences  of 
their  first  father's  crime ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  who  will  be 
recovered  from  the  universal  state  of  sin  and  misery,  will  be  so  by 
virtue  of  a  well-ordered  covenant  in  which  they  have  been  from 
eternity  comprehended.  The  points  to  which  we  object  are  the 
following. 

In  the  first  place,  we  demur  to  the  sentiment  that  mankind  are, 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  nnder  sentence  of  eternal  wrath.  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  seemingly  conclusive  process  by  which  this 
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notion  is  arrived  at.  The  argument  is  this  :  Eternal  wrath  was 
one  of  the  penal  consequences  attached  to  Adam's  sin  ;  and  man- 
kind participate  in  the  penal  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  ;  there- 
fore they  are  by  virtue  of  it  liable  to  eternal  wrath.  It  is  only  in 
appearance,  however,  that  this  argument  is  decisive.  In  bar  of 
the  conclusion  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  penal  consequences 
of  Adam's  transgression  actually  descend  to  his  posterity  in  a 
mitigated  and  modified  form.  We  say  this  not  as  matter  of 
theory,  but  as  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  is  of  easy  demonstration. 
1'iie  sentence  on  our  first  parent  ran  in  the  following  terms,  '  In 
'  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die ;'  and  it  denounced, 
as  we  conceive,  an  immediate  infliction  of  the  punishment  declared. 
Punishment,  however,  was  not  immediately  inflicted ;  a  fact 
which  of  itself  evinced  a  modification  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the 
system  of  which  it  had  been  the  threatened  consummation.  We 
ask  by  what  possibility,  under  the  strict- — ^which  is  the  only  ad- 
missible— interpretation  of  the  covenant  of  Eden,  Adam  could 
have  been  permitted  to  live  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  benefits.  Of  that  covenant  it  seems  to  us  that 
every  day  of  his  life  must  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  violation. 
This  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  it  was  an  exercise 
of  mercy ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  on  which  mercy 
<;ould  have  been  exercised  towards  Adam  on  his  transgression, 
but  the  interposition  of  a  system  of  which  mercy  was  an  element, 
an  alteration  of  the  method  in  which  his  Maker  had  primarily 
dealt  with  him.  In  a  word,  immediately  on  Adam's  fall,  and  as 
a  matter  necessary  to  the  prolonging  of  his  life  for  a  single  day, 
there  must  have  come  into  operation  that  merciful  sj^stem  of 
which  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  basis,  and  which  was 
announced  to  the  transgressors,  even  before  they  left  the  garden 
of  Eden,  as  the  dispensation  under  which  they  were  henceforth 
to  live.  In  this  condition  the  threatened  results  of  his  transa:res- 
sion  were  modified  to  Adam  himself.  At  least  one  of  them  was 
altogether  done  away;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  prolonged  exposure  to  eternal  wrath  for 
his  primary  oflfence.  His  state  then,  we  conceive,  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  one  of  probation  for  his  conduct 
subsequently  to  his  original  trial.  Death  yet  remained,  but  it 
was  at  an  indefinite  distance  in  prospect.  And  then  were  added 
to  his  condition  some  elements  which  the  original  sentence  did 
not  express,  but  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  modification  of  that 
sentence  warranted  the  introduction.  We  refer  here  to  the  curse 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  necessity  of  labor.  These  were  not, 
and  evidently  could  not  have  been,  parts  of  a  sentence  which  ran 
in  the  terms,  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  die.'  They 
were  elements  superadded  to  the  system  of  mercy,  and  originated 
for  the  purpose  of  it,  as  modifications  of  man's  new  condition 
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suited  to  the  ends  which  were  to  be  answered  by  it.  These, 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  penal  at  all,  since  they  never  were 
threatened  as  part  of  the  punishment  of  any  act  of  transgression. 
They  are  rather  benevolent  and  salutary,  and  original  elements 
of  the  new  and  merciful  dispensation.  Neither  do  we  look  upon 
death,  or  any  other  remaining  part  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  first  transgression,  as  retaining,  after  the  exit  from  paradise, 
its  penal  character.  The  system  to  which  it  belonged  is  termi- 
nated and  past ;  and  a  new  system  has  been  introduced,  of  which 
punishment  in  the  present  world  forms  no  part.  Punishment 
does  belong  to  it,  but  not  present  punishment.  It  looks  for  this 
to  a  future  state  and  a  coming  judgment.  Whatever  of  suffering 
occurs  in  the  present  state  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
entire  character  of  the  state  itself,  not  penal  but  corrective  :  and 
if  any  suflferings  included  in  the  first  threatening  are  to  be  found 
in  our  present  condition,  it  is  not  because,  as  parts  of  that  threat- 
ening, they  adhere  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  but  because  they 
have  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  change  as  congruous 
with  his  plans,  and  as  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  our 
good.  The  condition  of  our  first  parent,  as  spared  after  the  fall, 
we  take  therefore  to  have  been  one  in  which  there  neither  lay 
upon  him,  nor  appeared  in  prospect  before  him,  any  result,  in  its 
penal  character,  of  his  primary  transgression. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that,  by  virtue  of  the  federal  relation,  the 
children  of  Adam  must  be  regarded  as  born  into  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  their  parents  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  It 
would  be  strange  to  say  that  the  offspring  were  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  an  offence  committed  by  the  parent,  when  all  liability 
to  punishment  for  that  offence  had  been  removed  from  the  parent 
himself.  The  dispensation  of  mercy  which  relieved  him,  was 
surely  intended  and  effectual  to  relieve  them  also.  If,  in  reply  to 
this  representation,  w^e  are  told  that  this  is  reducing  the  liability 
of  Adam's  posterity  to  share  the  punishment  of  his  sin  to  nothing, 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  w'e  confess  it.  For  it  is  to  us  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  circumstances  in  the  transactions  of  Eden,  that 
the  arrangements  were  adapted,  at  once  to  extend  without  limit 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  our  first  father's  conduct  if  he  had 
been  faithful,  and  to  shut  up  the  ill  effects  of  it,  should  he  be  un- 
faithful, within  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  In  the  former 
case  he  was  to  have  posterity,  all  of  whom  should  inherit  the 
fruits  of  his  obedience ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  should  immediately 
die,  nor  leave  a  single  child  to  partake  the  punishment  of. his 
crime.  He  could  leave  no  child,  but  by  virtue  of  a  system  of 
mercy  which  should  prolong  his  own  life.  It  is  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy,  therefore,  that  the  whole  posterity 
of  Adam  are   born — under  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  all 
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liability   to  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  absolutely   done 
away. 

We  are  not  unmindful  all  this  while  of  the  important  scripture, 
which  instructs  us  that  '  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many  were 
'  made  sinners,'  Rom.  v.  19.  The  meaning  of  that  passage  we 
take  to  be,  that,  in  consequence  of  one  man's  (Adam's)  sin,  all 
mankind  have  been  treated  as  though  they  had  been  sinners.  No 
doubt  it  is  so.  Mankind  are  universally  treated  by  the  Almighty 
as  though  they  had  been  sinners  before  they  were  born;  since 
they  are  brought  by  him  into  a  state  in  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately subject  to  suffering,  the  appropriate  consequence  of  sin. 
Since  this  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  our  own  sin,  it  is  a  natural 
suggestion  of  common  sense  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  sin  com- 
mitted by  another ;  and  the  scripture  expressly  teaches  that  we 
are  thus  treated  as  sinners  in  virtue  of  the  sin  of  our  great  proge- 
nitor, '  in  whom  all  have  sinned,'  Rom.  v.  13 — that  is  to  say, 
with  whom  all  have  been  so  identified  as  to  become  liable  to  the 
consequences  of  his  sin.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  we  think, 
between  these  scriptures  and  the  views  we  have  stated  above. 
Very  much  should  we  rejoice  if  we  could  attract  to  such  views 
the  candid  attention  of  divines  who,  like  our  author,  teach  that 
men  are  condemned  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  while  our 
actual  iniquities  only  '  make  the  justice  of  our  condemnation  more 
*  apparent.'  Believing  the  sentiment  to  be  utterly  unscriptural, 
we  may  indulge  ourselves  in  bewailing  its  mischievous  tendency 
and  effects ;  and  most  deeply  do  we  deplore  them.  It  directly 
instructs  men  that  their  condemnation  is  not  their  fault,  but  their 
misfortune — an  act,  not  just  but  arbitrary,  not  equitable  but  des- 
potic. As  to  condemnation  on  such  a  ground,  it  is  impossible 
that  men  can  either  see  righteousness  in  it,  or  feel  humiliation  for 
it;  nor  can  they  regard  the  great  scheme  of  deliverance  from  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  making  them  the  subjects  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  their  Maker  (using  his  high  prerogative  of  doing 
what  he  pleases)  first  plunges  them  into  ruin  with  one  hand,  and 
then,  with  great  ado,  lifts  them  out  of  it  with  the  other.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  see  the  momentous  and  glorious  truths  of  the 
gospel  reduced  by  its  very  ministers  to  such  utter  trivialities  as 
these  ;  and  every  thing  separated  from  them  by  which  the  heart 
of  a  sinner  is  to  be  broken  into  contrition,  or  that  of  a  saint 
kindled  into  love. 

In  the  second  place,  we  quite  as  strongly  object  to  the  language 
in  which  our  author  speaks  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  Not  that 
we  doubt  for  a  moment  their  actual  depravity,  or  the  existence  in 
human  beings  universally,  since  the  fall,  and  at  their  birth,  of  an 
element — call  it  the  corruption  of  their  nature  if  you  will — from 
which  iniquity  directly  and  certainly  springs.     Our  author,  how- 
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ever,  together  with  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  har- 
mony (we   regret   to  say)  with   the  ninth  article  of  his  church, 
deems  men  to  be  born  wicked,  'a  seed  of  sin,  deserving  God's 
'  condemnation.'     We  are  aware  of  the  language  of  David  in  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  '  Behold  1  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
'  did  my  mother  conceive  me;'  but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  shut 
up  by  it  to  so  revolting  a  conclusion  as  that  new  born  babes  are  in 
any  such  sense  sinful  as  to  'deserve  God's  condemnation.'     The 
terms  sin  and  ill  desert  are  too  superficially  regarded,  if  they  are 
taken  to  be  in  all  cases  synonymous.    In  truth,  no  little  confusion 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  subject  before  us,  by  a  disre- 
gard of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  sin  has  come  to  be 
employed.      In  the  strict  and  primary  import  of  it,  there  is  essen- 
tially implied  the  existence  of  a  rational  being,  by  whom,  in  his 
voluntary  agency,  sin  is  committed,  and  to  whom  exclusively  the 
quality  of  sinfulness  pertains.     Sin  implies  a  sinner,  a  being  who 
sins.  And  a  rational  being  sins,  precisely  as  his  voluntary  agency 
is   out  of  conformity  with   the  rule  which  prescribes  his   duty. 
Afterwards  we  come  to  use  sin  as  an  abstract  term,  as  though  it 
were,  what  in  strictness  it  is  not,  an   entity  independent  of  an 
agent ;  and   as  denoting  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  quality  of 
some  being  or  action,  or  a  spring  of  action  in  some  being.      We 
would  mention  instances  of  this  varied  use  of  the  term,  but  that 
they  will  so  readily  occur  to   the  reader's  mind.     Now,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  single  term  sin  in  its 
various  uses  differ  widely  from  one  another,  it  must  be  evident 
also  that  no  one  set  of  epithets,  or  relative  terms,  can  be  appro- 
priate to  it  on  all  occasions.     Attributes  belonging  to  sin  in  one 
sense   of  the  word   will   be  found  not  at  all  pertinent  to  it  in 
another.     This  is  the  distinction  which  we  wisli  to  apply  to  the 
matter  before  us.     There  is   no  quality  which  we  more  directly 
or  more  tenaciously  attach  to  sin  than  that  of  ill  desert;  and  it 
may  seem  startling,  perhaps,  to  say  that  sin  may  exist  without  it. 
Neither  is  this  possible,  if  we  use  the  word  sin  in  a  certain  sense; 
but  that  word  is  commonly  employed  in  several  senses,  with  some 
of  which  the  idea  of  ill  desert  clearlv  is  not  cono:ruous.     Desert, 
whether  of  praise  or  blame,  is  a  property  attributable  solely  to  an 
agent— we   might  say,  to   an   agent  of  a  certain  constitution  and 
acting  in  certain  circumstances,  but  this  is  not  our  present  point; 
what  we  are  concerned  to  make  apparent  is,  tiiat  desert,  whether 
of  praise  or  blame,  is  a  property  of  agents  exclusively.     A  being 
who  acts  well  or  ill  may  deserve  blame  or  praise  ;  and  he  deserves 
them   because   he   is   the  author  of  those  voluntary  exercises  by 
which   desert  is  generated,  and  of  which  praise  and   blame  are 
respectively  the  recompense.     We  cannot  say  with  propriety  that 
actions  deserve  anything,  or  qualities,  or  impulses  ;  or  anything 
but  an  agent.     It  is  in  all  cases  he,  who,  by  acting  in  a  particular 
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manner,  deserves  praise  or  blame.  Having  stated  this  general 
principle  of  obvious  justice,  we  go  on  to  say  that,  with  respect  to 
sin,  the  party  having  ill  desert  is  always  exclusively  the  agent, 
or  doer  of  evil.  And  if  we  use  the  term  sin  to  denote  anything 
but  the  quality  of  an  action  done,  we  use  it  in  a  sense  in  which  ill 
desert  cannot  be  predicated  of  it.  Now  we  do  use  the  word  in 
such  a  sense  when  we  speak  of  '  original  or  birth  sin  ;'  a  phrase 
denoting  a  property  of  our  being  as  it  comes  into  existence,  but 
no  quality  of  actions  done  by  us,  since  rational  agency  cannot 
have  commenced.  What  is  thus  called  sin,  therefore,  cannot 
possess  ill  desert.  And  yet  the  ninth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  gravely  asserts  that  '  it  [namely  our  '  original  or  birth 
'  sin  ']  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation  !'  We  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  to  be  damned.  A  mistake  similar  to 
this  is  fallen  into  when  we  are  said  to  possess  a  nature  which  is 
corrupt  or  sinful,  in  the  sense  of  blameworthiness,  W^e  will  not 
contend  about  the  use  of  the  terms,  but  we  maintain  that  they  are 
here  used  with  a  latitude  which  withdraws  them  from  all  appro- 
priate relation  to  the  idea  of  blameworthiness.  In  whatever 
sense  there  may  be  sin  in  a  babe,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be, 
in  such  a  being  any  ill  desert.  Where  there  has  been  no  ra- 
tional action,  there  can  have  been  no  wrong  action,  and,  there- 
fore, no  liability  to  blame. 

We  have  scriptural  authority,  we  think,  for  the  views  we  have 
now  laid  down.  To  us  it  is  clear  that  throughout  the  whole 
bible,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  its  inspired  writers,  the  idea  of  sin, 
as  a  matter  of  ill  desert,  pertains  essentially  to  the  conduct  of  a 
voluntary  agent.  So,  for  example,  one  of  the  apostles  ( I  John 
3,  4)  expressly  lays  down  the  principle,  that  'sin  is  the  trans- 
'  gression  of  the  law ;'  and  another  of  them  exhibits  the  same 
principle  by  implication,  when  he  says  (Rom.  iv.  15)  'where 
'  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression ' — no  cause  of  punish- 
ment, no  ill  desert.  The  scripture,  we  are  satisfied,  knows 
nothing  through  its  whole  compass  of  the  annexation  of  ill  desert 
to  anyihino:  but  the  conduct  of  rational  agents.  The  annexation 
of  this  idea  to  impulses,  and  qualities,  and  abstractions,  has  been 
left  to  divines  of  a  subordinate  class  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  fig- 
ments of  scholastic  theology,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  cob- 
webs which  have  come  to  occupy  undisturbed  many  of  the  schools 
themselves. 

The  sentiment  we  have  now  been  handling,  we  are  constrained 
to  add,  is  in  our  judgment,  as  mischievous  as  it  is  mistaken.  To 
teach  people  that  they  were  born  under  '  God's  wrath  and  con- 
'  demnation,'  may  afflict,  or  even  terrify,  but  it^can  never  humble 
them.  It  is  to  proclaim  to  them,  not  a  crime,  but  a  calamity. 
It  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  their  condition,  hy  which,  indeed,  as 
by  a  thousand  other  accidents,  they  may  sutFer  much,  but  for 
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which  they  have  no  responsibility.  To  tell  them  that  they  have 
a  sinful  nature,  and  so  deserve  the  wrath  of  God,  is  only  to  add 
astonishment  to  terror,  and  to  confound  at  once  all  notions  of 
good  and  evil  in  hopeless  perplexity.  To  such  a  statement  it 
might  well  be  replied,  '  How  can  this  be  ?  That,  since  I  became 
'  a  rational  agent,  I  have  done  much  that  deserves  God's  anger  I 
'  can  readily  understand,  and  freely  admit :  but  what  had  I  done 
'  at  the  moment  of  my  birth  ?  How  could  I  have  ofieuded  my 
'  Maker  then  ?'  If  it  be  answered,  '  Your  very  nature  was  sinful, 
'and  a  holy  God  abhorred  you,'  what  results,  but  that  the  ideas 
of  sin  and  ill  desert  are  practically  separated,  that  divine  displea- 
sure comes  to  be  associated  henceforward  with  things  involuntary 
and  accidental,  and  that  men  feel  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a 
being  who,  instead  of  weighing  actions,  as  a  righteous  ruler 
ought  to  do,  distributes  his  wrath  in  a  method  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligible ?  From  this  cause,  no  doubt,  it  has  arisen,  that  to  so 
great  an  extent  people  have  acquired  the  habit  of  confessing 
themselves  to  be  sinners  without  owning  themselves  to  be  crimi- 
nals. They  judge  most  correctly  that,  whatever  might  be  wrong 
at  their  birth,  it  could  be  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  being  instructed 
that  they  grow  up  sinners,  not  only  with  as  much  certainty,  but 
by  the  same  sort  of  law  as  that  which  determines  a  viprous  brood 
to  become  vipers,  they  conclude  with  equal  justice  that  their 
actual  sins  are  no  more  their  fault  than  their  birth  sin — they  are 
only  the  development  of  that  which  was  born  with  them,  and  have 
no  effect  but  to  'make  the  justice  of  their  condemnation  more 
'  apparent.'  Such  are  the  reasonings,  we  believe,  of  multitudes, 
and  such  is  the  result.  The  confession  of  sin  is  attended  with  no 
acknowledgment  of  criminality ;  and  without  this  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  sense  of  shame,  or  any  other  salutary  exercise  of 
mind.  To  teach  men  that  they  deserve  God's  displeasure,  let 
them  well  understand  that  he  looks  not  at  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  born,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have  lived. 
'  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven,'  not  against  babes 
and  sucklings,  not  against  abstractions  and  qualities,  but  'against 
'  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,'  Rom.  i.  16  :  or 
(which  is  the  thing  intended)  against  men  as  committing  un- 
righteousness and  ungodliness. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  contain  other  matter — particularly 
the  last — on  which  we  had  intended  to  remark  ;  but  our  space 
admonishes  us  to  be  very  brief.  We  would  not  have  Mr.  Head 
suppose  that  we  undervalue  the  rich  and  sovereign  grace  of  the 
new  covenant,  or  that  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  its  efficacy  the 
salvation  of  all  who  will  inherit  eternal  glory  :  but  we  repine  to 
see  him  exalting  one  portion  of  evangelical  truth  at  the  expense 
of  another.  From  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Master  whom  he  serves 
— and  we  have  no  doubt  sincerely — we  have  heard  that '  God  so 
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'  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
'ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
'  life.'  It  was  his  divine  authority  which  enjoined  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  '  to  every  creature,'  with  a  warrant  and  a  command 
for  every  one  to  embrace  it.  For  this  the  rector  of  Feniton  finds 
no  place  among  '  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;'  but 
he  instructs  us  rather  that,  while  the  apparent  cause  of  a  sinner's 
condemnation  is  his  unbelief,  the  real  cause  of  it  is  '  the  secret 
'  counsel  of  God,'  who  had  predetermined  not  to  remove  from  him 
the  condemnation  under  which  he  was  born  !  We  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  express  our  feelings  respecting  so  melancholy  a  per- 
version of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  we  must  repress  the 
words  we  were  about  to  write,  and  have  done.  Mr.  Head  will 
see  that  we  take  our  leave  of  him  with  pain,  but  we  hope  he  will 
feel  that  we  have  not  treated  him  with  unkindness ;  and  we  trust 
we  shall  not  wound  him  by  adding  our  sincere  prayers  for  his 
growing  insight  into  the  gospel  of  Christ. 


Art.  IV.     1.   The  Modern  French  Literature  of  France.     By  G.  W. 
]\I.  Reynolds.     London:   1839. 

2.  Notre  Dawe  dc  Paris,  par  Victor  Hugo.     Paris. 

3.  Le  Livre  de  Cent  et  Un.     Paris. 

'T^HE  time  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
-^  for  it,  when  a  blind  and  aimless  hostility  was  expressed  by 
both  the  middle  and  lower  classes  against  all  and  every  thing 
French,  merely  because,  according  to  their  own  '  exquisite  rea- 
'  sons,'  it  was  French;  and  when,  just  as  'the  pope,  the  devil, 
'  and  pretender,'  formed  the  magic  watchword  of  the  Walpole 
administration,  '  frogs.  Frenchmen,  and  wooden  shoes,'  did  the 
same  good  service  in  stirring  u])  the  populace  to  return  some 
court  candidate,  or  to  burn  down  the  house  of  some  obnoxious 
foreigner.  This  time  has  long  since  passed  away;  and  the 
danger  is  now  rather  on  the  opposite  side.  Still,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  even  through  all  this  period,  and,  indeed,  yet  earlier, 
how  in  spite  of  our  stubborn  nationality,  France  managed  to  in- 
sinuate herself,  even  to  our  firesides.  She  dictated  to  our  great- 
grandmothers  the  color  of  their  mantuas,  and  the  length  of  their 
stomachers  ;  to  our  great-grandfathers,  the  pattern  of  their  wigs, 
and  the  size  of  their  ruffles  ;  but  more  than  that,  she  presented  to 
the  '  j'oung  gentlewomen  '  in  the  intervals  of  point  and  hemstitch, 
the  pleasant  fairy  tales  of  Mademoiselle  d'Aulnay,  and  the  grace- 
ful nouvelettes  of  Madam  la  Fayette,  and  even  provided  in  the 
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'  Weekly  Amusement,'  that  venerable  periodical,  an  unexpected 
recreation  in  the  admirable  tales  of  Marmontel.  It  is  perhaps  to 
the  last  mentioned  writer,  and  his  greater  contemporary,  Le 
Sage,  that  we  owe  the  eventual  possession  of  a  similar  species  of 
literature  ;  but  still,  the  English  school  of  novels  did  not  drive 
the  French  writers  from  the  English  bookcase,  but  down  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  French  and  English  popuUir 
literature  took  their  places  side  by  side. 

During  the  horrors  of  that  revolution,  there  was  neither  leisure 
nor  scope  for  novel  writing.  '  Regenerated  France  '  had  only 
time  in  the  short  intervals  of  successive  massacres  to  pronounce 
tloges  on  the  goddess  of  reason  and  Anacharsis  Cloots,  and  to 
hymn  the  praises  of  '  la  sainte  Guillotine;'  but  beneath  the  iron 
rule  of  Napoleon,  her  popular  literature  once  more  came  forth, — 
no  longer  the  light,  airy,  graceful  thing  that  fluttered  in  the  sun- 
shine of  Versailles,  and  made  pleasant  the  gilded  salons  of  the  old 
regime,  but  well  drilled,  well  appointed,  decorous,  in  an  unlooked 
for  degree ; — for  the  whole  nation  had  become  one  vast  barrack, 
and  indecorum  was  proscribed  by  the  army  regulations.  Still, 
this  decorum,  at  which  the  French  themselves  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  suited  well  with  the  tastes  of 
our  more  moral  countrywomen.  And  gladly  did  they,  wearied 
with  the  extravagancies  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  romances,  and  the 
vapid  inanities  of  the  Minerva  Library  novels,  turn  to  the  admir^ 
able  tales  of  '  Caroline  de  Lichfeldt '  and  '  Mathilde,'  or  to  the 
splendid  '  Corinne  ;'  while  the  boarding-school  young  ladies,  who 
had  worn  out  Madame  de  Genlis's  '  Contes  du  Chateau,'  and 
who  had  sufficiently  gaped  over  the  wearisome  pages  of  '  Telema- 
«  que,'  rejoiced  in  Madame  Campan's  pretty  '  Contes  a  ma  Fille ;' 
and  all  readers,  from  the  caustic  reviewer  of  the  Edinburgh,  to  the 
elderly  governess  whose  library  consisted  of  duodecimos,  joined 
in  hailing  that  simple  and  beautiful  tale  of  a  daughter's  heroic 
self-devotion,  '  Elizabeth.' 

But  Madame  Cottin  died,  and  left  no  literary  successor ;  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  directed  her  powerful  mind  to  didactic  works,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  France  presents  almost  a  blank,  as  to 
popular  literature.  But  to  the  English  reader  the  loss  was  little, 
if  any ;  there  were  the  works  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  the  Miss 
Porters,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Austin,  and  others,  and  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  himself  a  host,  arose  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in 
the  historical  novel,  England  no  longer  asked,  or  indeed  heeded, 
a  supply  of  foreign  popular  literature. 

After  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  just  about  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  French  literary  world  was  startled  by  the 
appearance,  we  might  almost  say,  the  simultaneous  appearance, 
of  a  number  of  novels  written  with  a  force  and  fervor,  to  which 
her  language   had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  all  devoted  (so  said 
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the  writers)  to  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  human  nature,  not  in 
the  false  colors  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  but  in  its  unmitigated 
truth  ;  and  each  devoted  to  some  strange  theory  of  political  or 
religious  principles.  T\\e  sober  critics  of  the  French  metropolis 
were  quite  astounded  at  this  sudden  insurrection  in  the  realms  of 
fiction  ; — it  seemed,  to  use  the  forcible  figure  of  Jules  Janin,  as 
though  from  the  torn-up  pavements  and  shattered  buildings 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  '  the  stones  themselves,  like  Deucalion's 
'  children,  hard,  unyielding,  endowed  with  full  vigor,  and  armed 
*at  all  points,  had  arisen,  earnest  and  passionate  spirits  of  revolu- 

*  tion,  prepared  to  subject  to  perpetual  questioning  the  renewed 

*  frame-work  of  society.'  And  earnestly  and  passionately  did 
they  labor;  and  the  number  of  these  works,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  came  forth,  and  the  identity  of  moral  character  (we  use 
the  word  solely  in  its  metaphysical  sense)  impressed  on  them  all, 
were  peculiarities  sufficient  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  a  phi- 
losophical writer,  even  of  another  land.  Still,  until  the  Quarterly 
Review,  between  three  and  four  years  since,  indignantly  directed 
public  attention  to  them,  their  existence  was  almost  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  English  readers.  The  castigation  of  that  review, 
judging  from  the  anger  of  the  writer  whose  work  stands  first  on 
our  list,  was  not  without  its  eifect,  and  as  a  last  effort  to  vindicate 
the  popular  literature  of  '  la  jeune  France  '  from  the  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  on  it,  he  has  compiled  these  two  volumes. 

'The  Modern  Literature  of  France,'  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  novels  and  tales  of  the  most  celebrated  French  writers,  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  notice  of  each,  and  of  his  other  works.  To  this 
plan  we  have  nothing  to  object;  we  must  however  remark,  that 
extracts  may  easily  be  made  to  speak  a  very  different  language  to 
that  of  the  whole  book,  and  that  when  it  is  asserted  in  the  preface 
that,  *in  a  few  instances  expunged'    (expurgated,  we  suppose) 

*  translations  are  given,'  these  translations  can  scarcely  be  called 
faithful  transcripts  of  French  literature.  However,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts  to  enable  them  to  judge 
what,  in  spite  of  careful  selection,  and  expurgation,  modern 
French  literature  really  is. 

The  first  writer  brought  before  our  notice  is  Georges  Sand, 
that  celebrated  novelist  and  politician  who  is  considered  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  school, — the  unhappy  woman,  who  in  exchang- 
ing her  own  name  for  that  of  her  paramour,  cast  off  with  it  every 
womanly  virtue.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  does  not  think  so,  for 
this  is  part  of  the  eulogy  with  which  he  heralds  the  extract  from 
her  works. 

'  The  revolution  of  July  made  the  Baroness  Dudevant  a  writer,  A 
little  more  than  eight  years  ago  she  began  to  contemplate  that  terrible 
ebullition  of  an  outraged  people's  feelings ;  and  in  studying  the  spirit 
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of  the  heroes  of  the  barricades,  she  imperceptibly  inhaled  the  generous 
fervor  of  enthusiasm  herself.  Her  mind  expanded  as  she  contemplated 
the  progressive  march  of  liberty ;  and  she  determined  that  the  course 
of  intelligence  should  move  at  an  equal  pace  and  in  a  parallel  line. 
Her  ideas  were  thus  formed  by  a  great  political  event  which  could  not 
fail  to  render  the  writings  of  its  disciple  striking  and  peculiar.' 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 
'  This  woman  of  a  million  passions,  Avhen  she  first  entered  upon  the 
marriage  state  with  the  nobleman  whose  name  she  bears,  found  that 
the  endearments  of  her  domestic  circle  were  few ;  and  hers  was  a 
disposition,  which,  feeling  a  perpetual  want  of  something  to  love  and 
cherish  with  a  pure  and  unvarying  affection,  was  easily  led  astray  so 
soon  as  those  ties  of  attachment  were,  as  it  is  reported — but  how 
truly,  we  know  not — wantonly  broken  by  him  Avho  ought  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  woman  whose  incipient  genius  he  could  not  but  have  per- 
ceived. Hence — in  an  age  and  a  city  of  pleasure  and  temptation — 
exposed  to  all  those  dangers  \^'liich  are  ever  to  be  encountered  by 
beauty  and  talent — and  gifted  with  a  soul  as  full  of  poesy  and  love  as 
her  imagination  was  of  richness  and  originality,  did  the  baroness  yield 
to  the  exigencies  of  her  nature  and  of  her  posilion,  and  seek  that  con- 
solation with  another  which  she  could  not  find  in  him  Avho  was  her 
legal  protector.  She  became  an  authoress  in  due  time  ;  and  aware 
that  prejudice  might  attach  unpopularity  to  her  writings,  if  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  her  real  name,  she  adopted  that  of  Georges  Sand, 
and,  as  we  before  stated,  experienced  the  most  complete  success  ever 
attained  by  any  female  in  modern  times.' — lb.  9,  10. 

The  specimen  which  Mr.  Reynold.s  gives,  is  certainly  a  very 
inadequate  specimen  of  her  style ;  the  mischievous  doctrines 
which  she  delights  to  inculcate  make,  however,  their  appearance 
here,  though  less  offensively  than  in  her  larger  works.  The  Lady 
Metella  Mowbray  (what  a  Christian  name  for  an  Englishwoman!) 
is  an  elderly  lady  of  quality  residing  in  Switzerland,  who  pos- 
sessing, like  the  writer,  'a  million  passions,'  has  taken  a  young 
lady,  Sarah  her  neice,  as  a  friend,  and  a  young  gentleman,  Oliver 
by  name,  as  her  paramour.  Poor  innocent  Sarah,  who  imagines 
that  Oliver  is  her  aunt's  adopted  son,  very  foolishly  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  is  driven  almost  to  despair  by  his  assertion  that  he 
has  taken  a  vow  never  to  marry.  This  she  communicates  to  her 
aunt,  who  at  first  rejoices  that  her  'adopted  son  !'  is  more  willing 
to  continue  as  her  paramour  than  marry  her  niece. 

'  But  this  cruelty  was  only  of  an  instant's  duration  :  the  passion  of 
Lady  Mowbray  for  Oliver  existed  in  a  mind  capable  of  experiencing 
all  those  tender  sentiments  whieh  form  such  splendid  embellishments  to 
the  feynale  sex.  She  loved  Sarah  almost  as  much  as  she  doted  upon 
Oliver — but  loved  her  as  a  mother  loves  her  daughter.  The  sight  of 
that  fair  creature's  sorrow  lacerated  the  heart  of  Metella :  she  had  a 
thousand  things  with  which  to  reproach  herself;  she  ought  to  have 
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perceived  from  the  first  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  the 
continued  intimacy  between  the  two  young  people.  Already  had  the 
neighbours  hinted  to  her  the  impropriety  of  such  conduct  :  she  had 
disregarded  the  suggestion  ;  and  now  the  happiness  of  Sarah  was  com- 
promised even  more  than  her  reputation. 

'  Metella  pressed  her  niece  to  her  bosom  with  a  convulsive  sob  ;  and 
in  the  first  moments  of  her  compassion  and  her  tenderness^  she  medi- 
tated the  sacrifice  of  her  own  love  for  Oliver  to  the  felicity  of  Sarah. 

'  '  No,'  cries  she,  led  astray  by  a  sentiment  of  the  most  exalted 
generosity  ;  '  Oliver  has  made  no  such  desperate  vow  :  he  is  free — he 
can  marry  you  !  Oh  let  him  love  you — let  him  insure  your  happiness  ; 
and  I  will  bless  you  both  !  It  shall  not  be  I  who  will  oppose  any 
obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  individuals  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  any 
others  in  the  world  !' 

'  'O  I  believe  you, — I  believe  you,  my  dear  aunt,' cried  Sarah, 
throwing  herself  once  more  into  Metella's  arms  :  '  but  it  is  he  who 
does  not  love  me  !     O  what  can  I  do  }' 

'•He  did  not  tell  you  that  he  does  not  love  you,  Sarah .''  Did  he 
tell  you  so  ?     Speak  !' 

'  '  No — but  he  says  that  he  is  engaged  !  O  perhaps  he  is  engaged 
in  reality  !  There  is  some  reason,  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted 
— he  loves  another — haply  he  is  married  in  secret !' 

'  '  I  will  interrogate  him — I  will  ascertain  what  the  real  state  of  his 
sentiments  may  be,'  answered  Metella.' — lb.  pp.  14,  15. 

Oliver,  when  he  first  finds  out  that  both  the  ladles  are  in  love 
with  him,  scarcely  knows  what  to  do. 

'  He  could  no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  certainty  of  Sarah's  love 
for  him : — he  had  always  rejected  the  idea  up  to  that  moment  :  but 
now  every  thnig  on  her  part  indicated  her  attachment — and  every  look 
of  Metella  only  served  to  corroborate  his  opinion  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion of  her  niece's  heart.  Oliver  was  in  reality  so  fond  of  Lady  jMow- 
bray — he  had  experienced  in  her  society  the  charms  of  so  sweet,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  peaceful  a  passion — that  he  had  fancied  himself  inca- 
pable of  entertaining  a  more  ardent  flame  :  he  had  therefore  given  him- 
self up  in  all  imagined  security  to  the  danger  of  having  so  angelic  a 
being  as  Sarah  for  his  adopted  sister.  In  proportion  as  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Sarah  became  more  lively,  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  his 
own  scrupulous  conscience  by  the  idea  that  Metella  was  still  dear  to 
him  :  and  in  this  he  did  not  deceive  himself  j — only,  that  in  the  one 
instance  love  had  usurped  the  place  of  friendship — and  in  the  other, 
friendship  the  place  of  love.  The  soul  of  that  young  man  was  so  ardent 
and  yet  so  pure,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  render  an  account  of 
himseif  to  himself.' — lb.  20,  21. 

This  the  reader  will  doubtless  think  strange  morality,  but  who- 
ever reads  the  modern  French  novels  must  be  prepared  for  no 
morality  at  all.  The  story  ends  by  Oliver  going  away  and  never 
returning,  and  the  ladies  drying  their  tears,  and  doing  as  well  as 
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they  can.  This  '  sacrifice,'  as  it  is  entitled,  is  indeed  so  silly  as 
almost  to  neutralize  the  wickedness ;  but  in  another  novel  of 
Madame  Dudevant,  the  folly  and  wickedness  are  greater.  This 
is   'Jacques,'   on   which  Mr.    Reynolds    remarks,    that   it   is    'a 

*  striking  and  affecting  description  of  the  sacrifice  which  a  mag- 

*  nanimous  mind  is  capable  of  making  to  the  felicity  of  others.' 
The  story  is  this :  Fernande,  a  young  beauty  of  eighteen,  mar- 
ries a  very  respectable  person,  Jacques,  whose  only  fault  is  thai 
he  has  seen  thirty-five  years.  This,  however,  it  appears,  is  an 
insuperable  objection,  and  the  young  lady  becomes  very  miser- 
able. Jacques,  to  amuse  her,  invites  a  fascinating  young  man 
named  Octave  to  his  house ; — as  a  necessary  consequence  they  fall 
violently  in  love,  and  as  they  become  pleased,  Jacques  in  his  turn 
becomes  miserable.  His  'noble  nature,'  however,  points  him  to 
one  method  of  reconciling  all  diflSculties  (we  think  it  would  puzzle 
an  Englishman  to  find  it  out),  it  is  this ;  Jacques  kindly  puts  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  ends  his  life,  and  the  guilty  pair,  shedding 
a  few  tears  over  the  remembrance  of  his  many  virtues,  live  happy 
ever  after  !  Would  the  reader  believe  that  there  are  even  worse 
novels  than  this,  written  by  Georges  Sand,  but  there  are,  works 
which  we  rejoice  not  to  have  seen,  works  which  even  Mr.  Reynolds 
characterizes  as  'a  hellish  compound  of  poisonous  drugs.'  Hel- 
lish, indeed,  is  the  speech  which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  her   heroines:   'there  is  one  refuge  from  man,  it  is  suicide; 

*  there  is  one  refuge  from  God,  it  is  annihilation  V  Such  are  the 
openly  expressed  sentiments  of  the  leading  writer  of  '  la  jeune 

*  France.' 

De  Balzac  is  considered  as  the  next  writer ;  and  of  his  talents 
none  can  be  ignorant  who  have  read  even  detached  passages  of 
his  '  Le  Pere  Goriot,'and  his 'Eugenie  Grandet.'  These  are 
far  less  immoral  works  than  those  which  the  French  press  gener- 
ally sends  forth ;  they  are  valuable  too,  as  giving  what  his  very 
eulogists  declare  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  life  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  hardworking,  psalm- 
singing,  sunday-school-teaching  mechanic  of  England  enjoys  far 
more  of  the  blessings  even  of  '  the  life  that  now  is,'  than  the 
small  tradesman  of  France  who  spends  his  evening  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  his  Sabbaths  in  the  dancing-booths.  '  Le  Pere  Goriot ' 
is  a  man  arisen  from  the  lower  classes,  and  become,  by  dint  of 
hard  earning  and  hard  savings,  a  '  Millionaire ;'  and  all  this  for- 
tune is  lavished  on  two  unnatural  daughters,  who  strip  him  of  his  last 
franc,  and  leave  him  to  die  half  of  sorrow,  half  of  actual  starvation, 
in  a  miserable  'pension.'  This  story  has  been  called  the  Lear  of 
private  life,  and  the  title  is  not  inappropriate ;  but  the  gloom  is 
here  unrelieved  by  a  single  gleam  of  kindly  feeling.  There  is  no 
Cordelia  to  soothe  the  heart-broken  old  man,  and  to  teach  the 
important  lesson,  that  those  who  from  conscientious  feeling  are 
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fearful  of  promisinjr  too  much,  arc  those  who  most  strictly  fulfil 
their  rluties.  But  the  I.ear  of  French  society  meets  not  even 
with  sympathy  from  the  starvini^  objects  around  him,  while  the 
moral  eallousnoss  which  he  displays  in  payintr  the  gamini^-table 
debts  of  his  daughters,  and  more, — coolly  supplying  money  to  be 
lavished  on  their  paramours  (and  they  are  both  married  women), 

fakes  us  lay  down  the  book  with   scarcely  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
s  suffering-s.      In  De  Balzac's  other  novels,  the  worst  faults  of 
the  worst  French  writers  abound,  and  from  the  testimojiy,  not  of 

*  prudish  '  Fnglishmen,  but  of  the  Parisian  critics,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  many  of  his  works  '  which  ouijht  never  to  have  seen  the 
'  light.' 

Fugcne  Sue,  the  novelist  who  has  been  termed  the  'Cooper'  of 
France  (most  unjustly  to  the  fame  of  that  great  American  novelist, 

*  the  hollow  oak  whose  palace  is,  whose  heritage  the  sea),'  comes 
next;  but  certainly  it  is  only  because  Sue  has  written  what  are 
called  maritime  novels,  that  any  resemblance  can  be  traced.  In 
Sue  a  ferocious  spirit  is  observable  even  throughout  his  lightest 
scenes,  while  a  vein  of  blasphemous  irony  runs  through  all  his 
remarks  :  the  reader  must  endure  a  short  specimen,  lest  we  should 
be  accused  of  bringing  charges  which  we  cannot  substantiate. 


*  Two  days  after,  the  tempest  was  entirely  calmed.  The  sky  was 
blue — the  air  pure — and  the  sun  rose  gorgeously  from  his  palace  in 
the  eastern  main. 

'  Tlie  wine  was  all  gone — the  biscuit  crushed  tinder  foot  or  spoilt 
by  the  salt  water — and  the  miserable  creatures  upon  the  raft  were  fain 
to  crunch  hats,  shoes,  and  ropes.  Some  had,  in  their  ebriate  madness, 
drank  the  salt  water  with  avidity.  Others  put  nails  and  little  ])ieces 
of  lend  into  their  mouths,  with  the  hope  that  the  metallic  moisture 
would  abrogate  a  portion  of  their  thirst.  A  sailor  was  slain  in  a  dis- 
pute relative  to  a  leathern  waistband  which  each  wanted  to  possess. 
The  old  Doctor  Gamier  was  killed  to  su]iply  food  for  the  famished 
crew  :   he  died  in  cursintr  those  whom  he  used  to  call  his  children. 

' '  A  sail !  a  sail  !'  was  the  feeble  cry  that  suddenly  issued  from  the 
lips  of  those  wretched  men. 

'  F(tr  a  moment  grief  w;is  duml) — hunger  appeased — and  thirst 
quenched  !  Hope  eradicated  every  sentiment  of  hatred  ;  and  all  un- 
kind feelings  were  banished  by  the  thought  that  succour  was  at  hand. 
And,  then,  those  men  lately  so  Herce — so  cruel  —  so  terrible,  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  shook  eacli  other's  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most 
unfeigned  joy. 

'  '  Von  never  will  be  able  to  climb  on  board  without  the  help  of  the 
accommodation  ladder,'  said  Paul  to  his  father,  with  a  cunning  smile. 

'  'My  dear  child,'  returned  the  fond  parent,  '  1  know  not  what 
secret  voice  told  me  that  we  shoidd  not  be  separated  yet  awhile.  And 
in  sooth  !  heaven  could  not  ])art  us;  fori  implored  its  aid  often  enough 
for  thee,  my  boy — oh!   I  prayed  for  thy  safety  night  and  day  !     And 
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heaven  never  abandons  those  who  pray  with  sincerity  ;  as  this  unlooked- 
for  aid  must  prove  to  you.' 

*  '  Heavens  !'  cried  Szattie  at  this  moment,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emo- 
tion and  ahirm  ;  'what  does  that  mean  ?'  he  added — as  he  pointed  out 
the  frigate  to  a  sailor  who  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  a  speedy 
departure  from  the  raft. 

'  '  She  can't  bear  down  upon  us,  sir,'  replied  the  man ;  '  but  as  the 
tide  Avill — oh  ! — no — no — ' 

'  And  the  man  screamed  like  an  infant  disappointed  in  its  desire  to 
possess  some  toy. 

'  '  What  is  the  matter  V  demanded  Pierre  Huet. 

*  '  She  has  not  seen  us,'  returned  Szaffie,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  teeth  grinding  against  each  other.  '  Ah  ! 
ha  !  my  fine  singers  of  psalms — heaven  never  deserts  those  who  pray 
— eh?' — and  the  irony  of  that  man  pierced  like  a  dagger  to  every 
heart. 

'  '  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  !'  cried  the  lieutenant. 

'  It  was,  however,  too  true.  The  frigate  luflTed,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight.  So  long  as  even  the  faintest  outline  of  its  sails  was  per- 
ceptible upon  the  horizon,  the  occupants  of  the  raft  would  not  give  up 
all  hope :  they  could  not — dared  not  believe  that  destiny,  or  fate,  or 
heaven  could  have  prepared  for  them  so  atrocious  a  mockery  !' 

—lb,  pp.  97—102. 

'  Destiny,  fate,  or  Leaven!'  and  in  this  manner  are  all  this 
writer's  tales  related. 

The  next  writer,  like  all  the  foregoing,  enjoying  a  wide  popu- 
larity, is  Frederic  Soulie,  an  author  who  may  have  become 
known  to  some  of  our  readers  by  his  romance,  so  full  of  murders 
and  every  other  horror,  but  which  professes  to  give  a  correct  (!) 
picture  of  the  middle  ages,  '  Le  Vicomte  de  Bezieres. '  His 
'  finest  work,'  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  is,  however, 
'  Les  Deux  Cadavres,'  and  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  we  give  his  account  of  the  story. 

'  The  work  commences  with  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First, 
which  is  described  with  painful  accuracy.  This  is  the  first  horror. 
Then  come  the  desecration  of  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey — the 
parade  of  a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  London — the  hideous  cere- 
mony of  presenting  a  jug  of  beer  to  the  motionless  lips  of  the  dead 
thing,  as  the  procession  moves  up  the  Poultry — the  visit  of  two  adven- 
turous men  to  the  chapel  in  Windsor  Cas  le  at  midnight — the  exhum- 
ing of  a  coffin — the  circumstance  of  one  of  those  men  putting  his  hand 
to  the  dead  body  which  that  coffin  contained,  and  finding  by  the 
dissevered  head  that  it  was  the  corse  of  the  late  king — the  journey 
through  dark  and  dismal  roads  with  that  coffin  upon  a  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs — the  rape  of  a  beautiful  girl  by  her  lover  in  an  hour  of  madness 
— the  progress  of  the  plague — murders,  duels,  riots,  and  deaths — and 
then  the   horrid   agonies  endured  by   that  young  girl,  who  lingered 
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through  all  the  stages  of  starvation,  tied  to  a  tree,  till  she  wasted  away, 
expired,  and  was  found  a  fleshless  skeleton  some  time  afterwards  ! 
This  is  the  brief  analysis  of  Les  Devx  Cadavres :  this  is  the  frame- 
work of  the  book  upon  which  was  built  the  reputation  of  M.  Frederic 
Soulie.'— lb.  p.  114. 

What  a  book,  and  M^hat  a  reputation !  and  what  ^ross  violation 
of  historical  truth  to  represent  Puritan  soldiers  holding  a  can  of 
beer  to  the  lip  of  a  corpse  !  But  however  these  writers  abuse 
kings  and  priests,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  Puritans  and 
Methodists  are  the  objects  of  even  fiercer  hate.  Cromwell,  espe- 
cially, is  a  favorite  subject,  both  in  novel  and  drama ;  but  how  is 
that  wonderful  man  represented  by  writers  who  consider  regicide 
the  noblest  of  duties  ? — as  the  vilest  hypocrite,  the  most  blood- 
thirsty wretch  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  And  why  is  he  thus 
represented  ?  because  French  nationality  is  hurt  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  man  who  threatened  to  plant  his  cannon  at  the  very 
gates  of  Paris ;  and  French  infidelity  scandalized  at  a  general 
who,  after  his  greatest  victory,  could  write  'this  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
'  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

In  their  love  for  all  that  is  horrible  and  revolting  we  lament  to 
say  there  are  many  French  writers  as  eminent  as  Frederic  Soulie. 
Even  those  few  who  have  escaped  the  graver  faults  of  their  con- 
temporaries, exhibit  a  strange  seeking  after  what  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  without  pain  and  loathing.  These  stories,  too,  abound  in 
misfortunes.  The  remark  of  Froissart  so  many  centuries  ago, 
that  the  English  '  divert  themselves  very  mournfully '  {moult 
tristement),  may,  we  are  sure,  be  applied  to  the  French  in  the 
present  day.  Even  the  more  moral,  instead  of  emulating  the 
healthful  spirit  of  the  English  writers  (we  exclude  the  Byron 
school,  for  that  is  scarcely  English  in  character),  and  summoning 
the  aids  of  poetry  and  imagination  to  throw  a  pleasant  sunshine 
over  life,  delight  to  dwell  on  its  miseries,  and  add  touch 
after  touch  to  their  picture  of  wretchedness,  until  it  rivals  the 
graphic  force  of  some  of  Crabbe's  most  appalling  scenes, — while, 
unlike  him,  they  teach  no  stern  but  wholesome  moral. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  paper  by  Jules  Janin,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  as  well  as  moral  of  the  modern  French  novel- 
ists ;  it  will,  we  think,  exemplify  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
young  girl  is  an  orphan,  and  she  goes  to  an  old  woman  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence.  ^ 

'  The  aged  woman  remained  for  a  space  of  time  shrunk  up  in  her 
contemplations,  cowering,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  her  own  filthy 
soul.  Then  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  looked  on  that  fair  thin  face, 
whose  roundness  it  were  easy  to  restore — those  little  hands  that  might 
be  made  so  white — that  blue  eye  with  its  long  lashes  ;  and  the  witch 
breathed  from  her  foul  breast  a  tainted  sish.     That  sweet  face  had 
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brought  before  her  the  memory  of  happier  times.  In  better  days,  how 
would  she  have  rejoiced  to  adorn  that  body,  whose  rich  forms  the  tat- 
tered garments  failed  to  hide — to  enhance  with  the  whitest  lace  that 
small  head  so  delicately  turned — to  cover  with  fine  tissues  those 
shoulders  so  fresh  and  polished — to  put  snowy  gloves  upon  those  siiow- 
cold  hands — to  imprison  with  a  narrow  shoe  that  little  foot,  playing  so 
prettily,  and  at  large,  within  its  coarse  and  worn-out  covering  !  What 
a  master-piece  could  the  vile  hag  have  made  of  that  starving  girl  ! 
She  would  have  wrought  a  miracle  upon  her,  like  that  of  Pygmalion. 
And  when  her  master-piece  was  created — when  it  stood  in  beauty, 
«rect  on  its  pedestal,  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  sparkling  at  once  in  the 
light  from  within,  and  the  light  from  on  high,  then  would  the  wrinkled 
and  dirty-petticoated  Phidias  have  summoned  around  her  handy-work 
all  the  connoisseurs  from  city  and  from  court-  Then  would  this  hag- 
Pygmalion  have  put  her  statue  up  for  public  sale,  and  prostituted  her 
Galatea  for  gold  ;  for  such  had  been  amongst  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able occupations  of  the  witch  in  her  better  days  ! 

•  '  My  child,'  said  she  to  the  poor  girl,  *  I  can  do  nothing  for  you, 
my  child  !     I  am  dying  with  hunger  myself,  while  I  speak  to  you.' 

'And  the  young  girl  sate  herself  hopelessly  down  on  the  ground  be- 
fore the  old  hag's  fire.  That  fire  was  the  earthen-pot,  filled  with 
ashes,  but  nigh  exhausted,  and  sending  forth  an  odour  like  the  foul 
breath  of  one  in  a  fever.  And  as  she  thus  sate,  she  was  face  to  face 
with  the  hag  ;  and  the  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  regret,  and 
almost  of  pity,  passed  her  withered  fingers  through  the  orphan's  long 
fair  hair — an  unpremeditated  act,  which  brought  vaguely  back  into 
her  mind  the  cares  she  had  long  ago  bestowed  upon  the  fleeces  of  her 
flock. 

'  Pliant,  and  silky,  and  thick,  and  free  from  all  corrupting  essences, 
were  those  bright  tresses.  They  m  ere  the  beautiful  tresses  of  a  poor 
and  unoccupied  girl,  who  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  adorn  herself 
with  the  sole  adornment  which  is  left  her.  The  rich  curls  floated 
down  about  her  white  and  slender  neck,  and  clustered  in  ringlets 
around  her  ivory  forehead.  The  aged  hag  played  with  their  shining 
masses.  A  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  ashes  in  the  earthen  pot,  and 
the  small  white  flakes  fell  upon  the  long  fair  hair  ;  and  when  they 
descended,  you  could  not  have  shown  the  spots  on  which  they  rested 
— so  brio-ht  were  the  colors  of  those  flaxen  tresses. 

'  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  the  hag  ! 

*  *  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  long  hair?'  said  she  to  the  poor  young  girl. 

'  The  old  woman,  with  the  cool  unconcern  of  a  shop- woman  about  to 
give  false  measure,  and  holding  the  rich  tresses  by  the  roots,  set  about 
comparing  their  length  with  the  length  of  her  arm  ;  and  the  bright 
and  silken  hair,  matched  against  the  stringy  tendons  which  stretched 
beneath  her  own  yellow  skin,  took  from  the  contrast  a  hue  yet  more 
tender.  The  hag  herself,  unconsciously  struck  by  the  contrast,  sate 
long,  with  out-stretched  arm,  gazing  by  turns  upon  the  glossy  ringlets 
and  the  withered  arm.  While  yet  she  gazed — a  thin,  grey  fibre  of 
hair  straggled  out  from  beneath  the  dirty  cap  of  the  withered  crone ; 
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— it  was  as  if  the  dry  and  meagre  lock  had  looked  forth,  to  gaze  with 
envy  upon  the  flowing  ringlets  of  the  fair  young  girl ! 

'  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  hair  ?'  asked  the  hag.  '  It  is  a  good  ell  in 
length  ;  and,  if  thou  wilt,  I  will  bring  thee  fifteen  francs.' 

'  The  young  girl,  tossing  her  rich  tresses,  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  parting,  with  her  wasted  fingers,  the  ringlets  that 
clustered  round  her  forehead,  lifted  up  her  large  moist  eyes,  and  nn- 
swered  with  a  sad  smile.  But  she  was  hungry  ;  and  the  strife  of 
hunger  against  her  innocent  and  enfeebled  vanity  was  too  unequal. 
For  fifteen  francs  she  sold  the  treasure  of  her  beautiful  hair.' 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  105—110. 

But  the  price  of  her  hair  lasts  not  long,  and  she  once  more 
goes  to  the  old  woman,  who  purchases  one  of  her  front  teeth. 
This  part  of  the  story  is  so  powerfully,  as  to  be  most  painfully, 
told ;  but  still,  for  what  purpose,  for  we  can  discover  no  aim,  no 
moral  at  all,  unless  these  strange  remarks  are  intended  for  it. 

'  When  she  heard  echo  through  her  soul  that  dreary  word,  '  Ugly  ! 
thou  art  ugly  !' — then  did  the  poor  and  half-naked  girl  feel  herself 
poorer  and  more  naked  than  she  had  ever  done  before  !  and  she  sate 
down  and  sobbed — though  her  eyes  gave  no  tears.  And  then,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  sorrow,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands^  and  that 
brought  fresh  grief;  and,  as  she  felt  its  nakedness,  in  this  hour  of  her 
shaken  spirit  and  deep  desolation,  her  hands  recoiled  from  the  touch, 
as  if  they  had  met  with  red-hot  iron  ! 

'  Twenty  days  longer  she  lived  npon  her  tooth — tAventy  sad  and 
cheerless  days — twenty  days  that  heard  no  word  of  friendship,  and  saw 
no  smile.  She  had  lost  the  sole  protectors  that  nature  had  given,  and 
fortune  left  her — her  sweet  smile,  and  her  fair  hair  !  She  had  sold 
the  two  friends  of  her  youth  !  She  had  parted  with  the  rich  ornaments 
that  cost  nothing,  and  yet  were  so  precious,  and  that  nothing  would 
replace.  She  had  lain  hands  upon  herself; — more  wretched,  and 
more  to  be  pitied,  a  thousand  times,  for  this  suicide  in  detail,  than  all 
the  young  girls  who  perish  entirely  and  at  once,  the  victims  of  a 
wronged  and  slighted  love  !' — lb.  pp.  116,  11 7^ 

The  sketches  of  Jules  Janin,  with  all  their  affectation,  and  yet 
graver  faults,  have  however,  both  eloquence  and  feeling ;  but 
what  shall  be  said  to  the  'Deathbed,'  by  Jules  Lacroix?  the 
most  disgusting  picture  of  mental  and  bodily  torture  we  ever 
read.  We  dare  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  more  than  a  short 
specimen.  Del  fosse  has  been  thrown  out  of  window  by  his  own 
son  !  and  is  now  lying  with  fractured  limbs,  while  his  mistress 
Julia,  watches  beside  him,  not  to  sooth  his  sufferings,  but  to  kill 
the  dying  man  by  slow  tortures :  the  catastrophe  is  all  that  we 
dare  give. 
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'  'O  God,  come  to  my  aid!'  cried  j\I.  Delfosse,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  :   '  O  God  !  hear  my  prayer !' 

'  '  Your  God  !'  echoed  the  Italian,  in  a  tone  of  joyful  raillery  ;  '  I 
thought  you  had  none  !  How  long  have  you  believed  in  God  ?  From 
the  moment  when  your  tortures  commenced  ?  But,  oh  !  far  more 
horrible  will  be  your  sufferings  in  hell — and  then,  indeed,  you  may  well 
cry,  '  My  God  !  my  God  !' 

'  '  O  Julia  !  let  me  live.  I  am  repentant — remorse  has  reached  me 
at  last.  Give  me  time  to  expiate  my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself  to 
God  !' 

'  '  No — no,'  returned  the  Italian,  '  you  must  not  live  to  repent — 
you  must  die  to  suffer  eternal  misery  !  I  shall  be  the  avenging  demon 
hereafter  charged  to  torment  you  in  hell.' 

*  '  Julia,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  so  feeble  it  was  scarcely  audible,  '  do 
not  torture  me  more.  Leave  me  to  die  in  peace,  and  I  will  bequeath 
to  you  all  my  fortune.' 

'  '  Agreed  !'  cried  the  Italian,  a  ray  of  delight  illuminating  her 
eyes.  '  But  I  must  have  it  all — none  must  share  it  with  me — it  shall 
be  a  dowry  for  my  daughter.' 

'  '  You  shall  have  it,  Julia,'  said  the  dying  man.  '  Bring  me  writing 
materials — and  loosen  my  hands.' 

'  Madame  Alvare  hastened  to  untie  the  handkerchief,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fetch  the  ink  and  paper. 

'  In  the  meantime  M.  Delfosse  stretched  out  one  of  his  hands,  and 
opened  a  little  cupboard  concealed  in  the  wall  of  the  alcove. 

'  '  Here  are  writing  materials,'  said  Madame  Alvare,  bending  over 
the  couch. 

'  At  that  moment  the  dying  man,  inspired  by  rage  and  a  hope  of 
vengeance,  seized  the  Italian  with  one  hand  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  with  the  other  he  blew  her  brains  out.  It  was  a  pistol  which  he 
had  sought  in  the  little  cupboard ! 

'  When  his  servants  entered  the  room  they  found  INI.  Delfosse  a 
corpse  in  his  bed,  his  countenance  distorted,  and  his  teeth  clenched 
together.  In  one  of  his  hands  he  held  a  quantity  of  long  jetty  hair, 
to  which  hung  a  portion  of  a  human  skull  black  and  bleeding.' 

—lb.  pp.  91—94. 


With  this  extract  we  fling  these  disgusting  volumes  away  ; 
indignant  that  France  should  have  produced  so  much  moral 
poison,  but  yet  more  indignant  that  an  Englishman  should  be 
found  to  translate  and  publish  ribaldry  and  blasphemy  which  a 
few  years  since  would  have  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  prosecu- 
tion.* 

In  thus  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  modern  French 
literature,  we  have  performed  what  has  been  far  from  a  pleasant 


*  In  this  we  allude   particularly  to  his  translations  of  Bereno^er.     Mr. 
Re^-nolds  is  now  editor  of  the  '  Teetotaller,' — are  the  members  of  that  body 


aware  of  his  opinions  ? 
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task,  and  what  we  should  have  shrunk  from  but  for  a  paramount 
sense  of  duty.  But  even  as  the  charnel-house  may  afford  a  more 
striking  lesson  than  the  blossoming  field,  the  atrocities  (we  cannot 
use  a  milder  term)  of  this  school  may  supply  us  with  valuable 
instruction.  We  find  all  its  writers  not  merely  rejecting  reve- 
lation, but  scoflang  at  the  very  existence  of  one  great  overruling 
intelligence  ; — now  what  picture  of  man  do  their  works  present  ? 
Is  lie  the  noble,  far-sighted  creature,  pressing  onward  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  intellectual  strength,  untrammeled  by  any  opposing 
power  toward  perfection  ?  No ;  he  is  the  veriest  sport  of  des- 
tiny, the  merest  bond-slave  of  that  stern,  unyielding,  withering 
abstraction  which  they  call  necessity.  The  finest  work  of  this 
school,  one  which  in  the  outset  we  intended  to  review,  '  Notre 
*  Dame  de  Paris,'  is  a  prose  epic  consecrated  to  this  very  subject. 
'  All  are  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  destiny,'  says  its 
author,  'even  as  the  gilded  fly  in  the  spider's  web;'  and  how  in 
that  dark  and  fearful  story  is  one  after  the  other  swept  along, — 
Claude  FroUo,  with  his  stern  will  and  lofty  imaginings,  even  as 
Esmeralda,  that  light,  weak  creature  ;  and  Quasimodo,  and  young 
Jehan,  and  Soeur  Gudule, — all,  inevitably  involved  in  ruin !  Is 
this  a  philosophy  to  regenerate  the  world  ? 

The  fears  of  a  future  judgment  we  have  been  told  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  men  gloomy.  Now,  here  is  a  literature  that 
ceaselessly  cries  '  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;' 
but  what  is  its  efi'ect?  are  the  characters  in  these  novels  gay, 
light-hearted  beings  ?  No,  indeed  ;  a  more  lugubrious  company 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Plague,  pestilence,  famine,  murder, 
stalk  through  every  page;  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  alike 
'  hateful  and  hating  one  another;'  and  human  life  is  painted  as 
one  long  pilgrimage  of  woe  and  disappointment.  Never  were 
spirits,  by  their  own  confession,  more  '  weary  and  heavy  laden  ' 
than  Georges  Sand  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  what  wonder,  since 
they  have  rejected  Him  who  alone  can  give  them  rest.  Never 
were  such  demon  characters  exhibited  in  fiction  as  those  wdiich 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Soulie,  and  Michel  Raymond  present,  and 
what  wonder,  since  they  declare  that  all  morality  is  priestcraft, 
and  that  no  man  is  answerable  for  his  actions. 

A  wholesome  lesson  may  be  gained  from  all  this,  a  lesson  which 
rightly  learnt  may  teach  us  to  prize  more  highly  our  English 
morals,  our  English  institutions,  our  English  religious  privileges; 
and  casting  our  eyes  along  the  noble  range  of  English  literature, 
we  may  rejoice  with  an  unblameable  nationality,  that  such  works 
as  these  we  have  reviewed,  have  not  been  the  production  of 
English  MTiters.  And  how  important  is  the  duty  which  the 
English  writer  of  fiction  has  now  to  fulfil.  Our  noble  language 
is  not  confined  to  one  kingdom, — not  even  to  European  courts  ;  it 
has  gone  forth  wherever  our  vessels  have  sailed,  wherever  the 
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spirit  of  English  enterprise  has  penetrated.  Mighty  empires  are 
rising,  and  in  all  of  these  English  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
people ;  and  to  England  will  they  look  for  their  popular  litera- 
ture. An  overwhelming  thought  is  this — the  solitary  writer  in 
his  obscure  study  may  awaken  feelings  to  which  millions  of 
hearts  shall  respond,  — may  give  the  impulse  to  that  movement 
which  shall  be  felt  at  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


Art.  V.     1.  Report  of  the  Homerton  College  Examination. 

2.  Report  of  the  Stepney  College  Examination. 

3.  Report  of  the  Highbury  College  Examination,  8;c. 

"jV/TANY  of  the  remarks  in  the  present  article  will  be  found 
■^-*-  substantially  the  same  with  those  contained  in  an  article 
(though  from  a  different  pen)  in  the  January  number  of  the 
present  year.  We  offer  no  apology  for  such  repetitions,  not 
only  because  the  subject  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
frequent  discussion,  but  because  they  are  not  a  mere  echo  of  the 
same  voice;  they  must  be  considered  as  the  concurring  judgment 
of  different  minds  independently  exercised  on  the  same  important 
subject. — But  it  will  be  also  found  that  the  present  article  is  not 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  one  above 
adverted  to ;  the  views  there  insisted  on  are  extended,  and  many 
related  to})ics,  then  omitted  for  want  of  space,  or  cursorily 
touched,  are  discussed  at  length. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  religious  character  of  our  population  is, 
and  must  ever  be  moulded  by  the  men  to  whom  they  look  for 
instruction,  and  if  we  regard  the  purity  of  the  church  to  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  Protestant 
Nonconformity,  it  is  assuredly  of  the  very  first  moment  that  our 
own  colleges  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  improvements  which  modern  education  can  afford.  However 
well  adapted  they  may  have  been  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when 
first  established,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  they  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  present  day,  and  unless  the  ministers 
of  our  churches  attain  a  degree  of  mental  culture  and  intellectual 
power,  as  much  beyond  the  great  body  of  the  population  as  tiiey 
did  in  former  years,  it  is  impossible  but  that  their  influence 
both  secular  and  religious  should  rapidly  diminish.  From  hints 
which  we  have  not  unfrequently  heard  thrown  out,  we  feel 
convinced  that  a  stirring  and  thorough  reformation  is  looked  for, 
in  this  department,  amongst  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenting  community.   VVe  do  not  intend  the  slightest 
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disrespect  to  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  the  insti- 
tution and  the  management  of  our  dissenting  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  So  far  from  that,  we  believe  that  on  the  present 
system  of  instruction,  the  course  of  training  adopted  has  been 
generally  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for  answer- 
ing the  end ;  while  the  exertions  of  the  tutors,  and  the  frequent 
laudable  zeal  of  the  students  have  in  many  cases  done  much 
to  supply  the  defects  which  this  system  involves.  The  time, 
however,  is  now  coming  when  the  demand  for  a  far,  very  far 
more  extensive  course  of  education  will  be  imperatively  made  by 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  consistent  with  our  time  or  space  to  descant  much 
(however  strongly  we  feel  inclined  to  do  so)  on  the  absolute 
necessity,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  theology,  of  a  thorough 
classical,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  as  yet  been  im- 
parted, scientific  course  of  instruction ;  especially  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  has  already  been  directed  to  this  topic  in  a 
former  number  of  this  journal.  Our  present  purpose  is  simply  to 
point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
system  of  college  education  now  in  vogue,  and  to  give  some  hints 
towards  its  improvement. 

In  alluding  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  it  is  very  far 
from  our  intention  to  expose  to  the  public  view  any  minor  and 
local  abuses  which  it  is  possible  may  find  a  temporary  lodgment 
in  the  very  best  institutions  of  an  educational  nature.  Our  object 
is  a  far  more  necessary  one  than  this,  aiming  at  a  much  more 
general  view  of  the  question,  and  pointing  at  principles  rather 
than  details. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  defects,  then,  we  regard  to  be  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  period  of  study  for  conveying  anything 
like  an  extended  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  science,  litera- 
ture, and  theology.  There  is  no  profession  in  which  the  time  of 
preparation  is  one  half  so  disproportioned  to  the  necessary  ac- 
quisitions that  pertain  to  it,  as  in  the  most  weighty  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  of  the  minister  of  '  truth  and  righteousness.'  Seven 
years  are  thought  little  enough  to  gain  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  any  branch  of  mercantile  business.  Few  students  of  medicine 
think  of  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  weight  and  responsibility 
of  a  practice  before  they  have  gone  through  a  long  course  of 
preparatory  discipline.  Hie  labor  required  for  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  any  of  its  departments,  to  be  successful,  is 
equally  long  and  severe.  In  theology  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  concomitants  necessary  for  its  proper  pursuit,  a 
few  short  years  are  thought  suflficient  to  fit  the  aspirant 
to  the  ministerial  office  for  all  the  arduous  obligations  it 
involves.  Six  years  is  the  very  longest  terra  that  has  ever 
been    proposed    at   any    of    our    theological    institutions,    and, 
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we  believe  we  are  correct  when  we  say,  that  where  this 
length  of  time  is  permitted,  not  one  in  twenty,  owing  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  education  adopted,  is  found  to  stay  it  out. 
Five  years  may  be  regarded  as  considerably  above  the  average 
length  of  a  student's  course,  and  the  last  of  these  is  far  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  quite  unavailable  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  any 
branch  of  important  knowledge.  A  great  number  are  contented 
with  four  sessions,  as  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
whole  of  their  ministerial  course,  and  not  a  few  anxious,  often 
with  a  laudable  zeal,  to  engage  in  their  great  and  delightful 
employment,  accept  invirations  that  are,  we  must  say,  thought- 
lessly given  them  by  destitute  congregations  at  the  end  of  the 
third. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  brief  period.  The  majority  of  the  candidates,  we  should 
premise,  instead  of  coming  from  the  most  influential  and  best 
educated  classes  of  the  dissenting  community,  belong  to  a  station 
in  which  either  the  claims  of  business  or  other  causes  have  pre- 
vented them  from  making  any  but  a  very  slender  proficiency  in 
learning.  The  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Hebrew  languages, 
then,  have  for  the  most  part  to  be  acquired,  a  task  in  itself 
more  than  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  time  allotted  to  their 
college  career;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  carefully 
investigated;  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  a  mind  that  pretends  to  think  largely  and  vigorously, 
and  to  weigh  great  principles,  must  be  cultivated ;  the  mathe- 
matics, and  as  much  as  possible  of  their  application  to  physics 
must  be  edged  in ;  and  then  the  whole  range  of  biblical  science 
and  divinity  which,  whatever  else  be  neglected,  are  of  the  very 
first  moment  in  a  minister's  education,  must  summon  the  most 
vigorous  energies  of  the  mind.  If  any  of  these  branches  be 
totally  neglected  in  the  education  of  those  who  have  to  direct 
and  to  lead  on  the  age  (and  we  might  mention  some  other 
things  almost  equally  necessary),  there  will  be  a  lack  which  must 
be  severely  felt  through  the  M^hole  of  their  life,  and  which  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  with  all  the  weight  of  ministerial  engage- 
ments, ever  to  supply. 

The  bare  idea  of  all  these  subjects  being  entered  into  with  any- 
thing like  spirit  and  success,  in  tlie  short  period  we  have  alluded 
to,  is  obviously  absurd  ;  and  yet,  unless  they  are  entered  into, 
we  must  be  content  to  let  our  own  ministers  lag  behind  both  the 
superior  cultivation  of  those  of  the  Establishment  and  the  ad- 
vancing spirit  of  the  age  ;  while  our  principles  must  gradually 
suffer  the  detriment  and  contraction  which  such  a  deficiency  will 
of  necessity  entail.  To  show  that  we  are  not  singular  or  unrea- 
sonable in  pleading  earnestly  for  a  more  lengthened  course 
of  training  for  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all  employments, 
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we  might  bring  forward  the  fact,  that  the  necessity  of  it  has  been 
felt  in  almost  every  other  community  of  Christians  possessing 
an  educated  ministry.  In  the  Establishment  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  literary  advantages  which 
the  Universities  afford,  and  the  extensive  acquirements  which  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  make  in  literature  and  science.  If  their 
theological  course  has  been  proportionably  less  complete,  they 
have  reaped  the  evil  fruits  of  it,  and,  we  believe,  are  now  pre- 
paring to  correct  the  error.  In  Scotland,  the  full  course  of  a 
student  for  the  ministry  ostensibly  extends  to  eight  or  nine 
years.  The  first  two  are  usually  given  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  the  third  to 
logic;  the  fourth  to  moral  philosophy;  while  the  mathematics 
are  generally  included  in  the  spare  time  of  some  one  or  two  of 
these  first  four  sessions,  as  a  preparation  for  the  physic  class  of 
the  fifth  year.  After  this,  the  student  advances  with  all  the  aid 
of  a  mind  strengthened  and  disciplined  by  both  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  reasoning  to  his  four  years'  course  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, church  history,  and  theology.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  though  wofully  departed  from  in 
practice. 

It  is  true,  that  our  own  students  have  access  to  these  colleges, 
and  the  benefit  of  this  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  both  our  yearly 
classical  examiners,  and  the  men  who  fill  the  classical  chairs  at 
our  English  institutions,  as  well  as  the  most  eminent  of  our 
ministers,  are  many  of  them,  either  natives  of  Scotland,  or  English- 
men who  have  attended  some  one  or  more  of  the  northern  Univer- 
sities. Still,  although  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages, 
the  reflection  is  by  no  means  flattering  that  out  of  the  large  body 
of  English  theological  students  and  ministers  who  have  attended 
merely  our  own  institutions,  so  ie-w  comparatively  should  be 
found,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  instruction  and  stimulus  there 
afforded,  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  office  of  tutors.  In 
Germany,  again,  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  even  more  severe 
and  complete.  The  youth,  before  he  quits  the  gymnasium,  has  to 
declare  his  intention  as  to  the  profession  he  wishes  to  follow  in 
after  life;  and  then  the  course  of  his  education  is  so  adapted  as 
to  draw  out  those  powers  of  mind  and  impart  those  branches  of 
learning  which  are  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  he  has  to 
sustain.  '  No  greater  or  more  needful  favor,'  said  the  great  phi- 
losophical poet  of  that  country,  '  can  be  conferred  upon  any  one 
'  than  early  to  initiate  him  into  the  chief  destiny  of  his  life.' 

The  consequence  of  the  brief  course  of  preparation  now  com- 
monly recommended  in  our  own  communities  is,  that  the  student, 
anxious  to  get  an  insight  into  as  many  branches  of  knowledge 
as  possible,  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  follow  out  any  one 
of  them  to  a  sufficient  extent.     Four  or  five  years  of  hard  study 
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are  generally  necessary  for  clearing  away  from  the  mind  the 
various  'idols  of  the  tribe,  the  cave,  the  forum,  and  the  theatre,' 
that  more  or  less  pre-occupy  the  mind;  and  it  is  only  when 
once  these  are  set  aside,  and  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  in- 
formed by  this  very  process,  that  it  can  begin  to  reap  the  vintage 
which  such  labors  have  been  preparing.  A  student's  course,  if 
his  mind  be  not  previously  educated,  and  enlarged  by  close 
thought,  is  at  first  a  species  of  drudgery.  If  principles  are  then 
brought  before  him  they  are  not  half  appreciated,  or  incorporated 
into  his  intellectual  being;  so  that  the  same  course  of  philosophy 
or  theology  does  not  convey  one  twentieth  part  of  the  instruction 
to  a  person  but  just  forming  the  habits  of  analysis,  that  it  does 
to  those  whose  minds  are  previously  well  disciplined. 

If  the  student  were  to  begin  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  and 
theology  at  about  that  period  of  his  mental  development,  where  he 
r\o\v  finishes  his  term  of  study,  it  would  be  all  gain,  and  instead 
of  being  but  just  followed  out  and  barely  comprehended,  would 
be  instantly  grasped  by  the  mind,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  then  ac- 
quired habits  of  generalisation,  made  the  starting  point  for  original 
thought  or  further  investigation.  We  feel  convinced,  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  several  of  our  academical  institutions, 
that  any  intelligent  student  belonging  to  them,  so  far  from  ac- 
cusing us  of  injustice  in  making  these  remarks,  would  fully  bear 
them  out,  and  enter  warmly  into  any  plan  that  might  be  adopted 
for  supplying  the  defect. 

But  we  proceed  to  state  what  we  consider  another  defect  in  the 
present  system  of  college  education  and  that  is  the  almost  total 
want  of  external  stimulus  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  there  are  minds  which  will  continue  their  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe 
many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministry  of  the  present  day.  But  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  between  three  and  four  liundred  constantly  engaged  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  dissenting  ministry  in  our  country,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  a  twentieth  part  should  rise  so  far  above  the 
common  level  as  to  dispense  entirely  with  what  has  always  been 
found  necessary  to  urge  onward  the  mind  in  the  arduous  course 
of  learning.  We  know  of  no  school  of  education  whatever, 
except  our  own  collegiate  institutions,  in  which  some  reward  or 
honorary  distinction  is  not  attached  to  superior  diligence  or  un- 
common acquirements.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  the  student  of  theology  is  engaged  is 
often  held  up  as  being  itself  a  sufficient  incitement  to  industry 
and  activity ;  but  we  have  now  to  do  with  the  question  of  fact, 
rather  than  of  theory  ;  and  the  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
mind,  even  although  impressed  with  all  the  weight  of  the  motive 
just  mentioned,  will  be  carried  on  by  emulation  when  the  absence 
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of  tills  stimulant  will  often  leave  it  dull  and  inactive.  We  have 
known  the  verv  same  students,  when  transferred  from  the  literary 
ease  of  an  Euijlish  college  to  the  excitement  and  emulation  of 
one  of  the  northern  Universities,  putting  on  a  completely  difterent 
intellectual  character ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  themselves  experienced  such  a  change  to  deny 
the  bracing  influence  which  the  excitement  thus  administered 
affords.  It  is  true  that  the  public  examinations  of  our  theolo- 
gical students,  in  some  respects,  supply  this  deficiency ;  but  the 
influence  of  these  is  for  the  most  part  temporary,  operating  for 
a  short  period  immediately  preceding  the  examination  The  very 
constitution  of  our  colleges,  besides,  renders  the  application  of 
some  outward  stimulus  peculiarly  needful.  The  intimate  con- 
nexion which  of  necessitv  subsists  between  all  the  occupants  of 
the  same  dwelling,  and  the  constant  access  that  each  one  may 
have  to  the  society  of  others  of  the  same  age  and  pursuits  as  him- 
self, renders  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  these  social  enjoy- 
ments almost  irresistible.  We  do  not  state  this  as  a  serious 
evil  in  our  present  institutions,  but  only  as  a  circumstance 
which  unquestionably  heightens  the  necessity  of  an  external 
influence  for  inducing  application,  to  counteract  this  other 
external  influence  which  is  apt  to  occasion  a  too  frequent 
and  too  lenijthened  relaxation.  More  than  once  has  it  been 
mooted  by  the  metropolitan  students  whether  they  should  not 
themselves  raise  a  fund  for  a  yearly  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  given  subject,  to  be  competed  for  bv  their  whole  body;  and 
more  recentlv  has  a  somewhat  similar  notion  been  thrown  out  by 
some  of  the  lay  directors  of  our  academies  ;  all  M'hich  are  indica- 
tions, both  from  students  themselves,  and  from  those  who  are 
quietly  looking  on,  that  there  is  a  certain  lethargy  brooding  over 
them  that  requires  to  be  dispelled,  and  that  a  species  of  excite- 
ment is  demanded  to  render  the  system  more  extensively  efficient 
than  at  present  it  can  be. 

With  regard  to  one  of  our  institutions  now  in  connexion  with 
University  College,  London,  the  evil  which  we  are  considering 
certainly  does  not  exist;  and  many  of  the  alumni  have  followed 
out,  with  great  honor  and  benefit  to  themselves,  the  advantages 
there  afforded.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  spirit  for  large 
and  varied  acquirement  amongst  our  youth,  which  if  pro- 
perly fostered  and  granted  time  to  develope  itself,  would  form 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  unfettered  minds  of  the  present  age. 
There  is  much  in  our  ecclesiastical  sj'Stem,  unhampered  as  it  is  by 
creeds,  articles,  and  confessions,  to  cherish  an  inquiring  spirit, 
while  our  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
and,  indeed,  the  verv  dependence  which  the  minister  has  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  multitude  of  which  his  flock  consists, 
curbs  that  tendency  to  extravagance  which  a  too  enthusiastic  mind 
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of  tliree  tutors,  is  certainly  not  giving  either  tlie  teachers  or 
the  taught  a  fair  opportunity,  the  one  of  doing  half  that  he  feels 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  other  of  receiving  a  due  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  many  departments  that  are  inviting  his  attention. 
The  result  is  that  what  are  considered  the  most  necessary  branches 
are  taken  up  and  pursued  as  f^  as  the  short  time  and  other  en- 
gagements vv^ill  allow,  that  other  branches  almost  equally  neces- 
sary are  left  very  nearly  untouched,  and  that  few  are  completely 
mastered.  Few  of  our  institutions,  we  believe,  have  any  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic ; 
equally  few  pursue  to  any  available  extent,  as  an  instrument  of 
mental  culture,  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  and  not  any,  as  far  as 
we  have  heard,  pay  any  attention  to  science  beyond  a  very  occa- 
sional course  of  some  eight  or  ten  popular  lectures  from  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  employed  for  the  occasion. 

That  such  a  system  should  be  able  to  send  out  any  large  num- 
ber of  men  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  station  they  have  to  hold 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  have  received  the  more  extensive  training 
which  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country  now  afford,  is 
on  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  impossible.  We  do  not 
mean  but  that  the  theological  student  may  have  entered  pretty 
fully  into  the  chief  truths  of  the  science  which  has  been  his 
main  study ;  and  the  error  of  many  is  to  suppose  that  this 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Far  dif- 
ferent is  the  case.  We  have,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation, to  look  at  the  mind  as  such  ;  to  see  whether  it  be  taught 
to  think,  to  weigh,  to  investigate,  to  reason ;  whether  it  can  take 
enlarged  views  of  truth,  and  grasp  firmly  great  principles ;  whether 
it  can  persuade  and  convince.  To  form  such  minds,  and  send  them 
in  any  numbers  from  our  seats  of  learning  to  enlighten  our 
churches,  and  teach  the  truths  we  profess,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  time  for  and  inducements  to  patient 
study,  there  be  a  complete  and  separate  course  of  instruction  on 
each  important  branch.  In  this  way  the  student  will  have  no 
chance  of  overlooking  anything  that  is  essential  to  the  training 
of  the  intellect,  or  of  carrying  narrow  and  partial  opinions  on 
any  topic  amongst  the  people  whom  he  is  to  guide  and  instruct. 
Such  is  the  aim,  and  often  the  successful  aim  of  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  In  America,  the  descendants  of  our 
forefathers  have  far  transcended  in  their  schools  of  learning  any- 
thing which  we  their  English  descendants  have  accomplished  at 
home.  There  we  find  colleges  which  command  the  energies  of 
the  most  able  men  in  all  departments,  men  who  add  the  stores  of 
learning  derived  from  the  old  world,  culled  from  the  libraries 
both  of  England  and  Germany,  to  the  youthful  vigor  of  the 
new.     It  is  needless  to  mention   the   varied  instructions  in  the 
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ilifferent  departments  of  science  and  literature  to  which  tlie  theo- 
logical students  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  bodies  have 
access  in  our  own  country. 

These,  then,  we  regard  to  be  some  of  the  deficiences  of  our 
present  method  of  college  discipline.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  some- 
what ungracious  and  difficult  task  to  descant  on  the  faults  of  those 
institutions  which  do  unquestionably  contain  so  much  that  is 
valuable  and  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  immense  importance, 
however,  of  the  question,  demands  that  we  speak  with  plainness 
and  decision  ;  neither  in  doing  so  do  we  cast  the  slightest  slur 
upon  those  who  have  been  with  so  much  diligence,  and  often 
self-denial,  instrumental  in  raising  our  colleges  to  their  present 
degree  of  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  their  establishment  they 
were  moulded  to  the  state  of  the  dissenting  body  as  it  then  was, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  now 
altogetheradapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  brings  with  it.  If  education  rapidly  increases  auiongst 
other  portions  of  the  community,  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  in- 
creases amongst  ourselves  also;  and  if  superior  advantages  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  sections  of  Christians,  it  is  demanded  of 
those,  who  believe  the  principles  we  profess,  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  truth  of  God,  to  place  their  own  ministry  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  the  acquisition  of  sound  learning. 

In  pointing  out  the  defects  above  mentioned,  we  have  con- 
veyed by  implication  what  we  consider  to  be  necessary  to  obviate 
them.  If  longer  time,  greater  inducements,  a  more  extensive 
field  of  learning,  and  a  greater  number  of  tutors  were  granted 
to  our  students  of  theology,  all  our  causes  of  complaint  would  be 
removed.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  so  long  as  we  keep  to 
these  general  statements,  very  little  eifect  will  be  produced  by 
way  of  amending  the  evils  under  which  we  labor.  The  object 
now  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  find  out  and  suggest  some  feasible  plan, 
by  which  the  present  system  can  be  rendered  more  completely 
efficient,  and  the  defects  we  have  pointed  out  removed.  The 
hints  already  given,  in  a  former  article,  we  of  course  consider 
important,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
still,  we  confess,  even  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to  meet 
our  own  cravings  or  anticipations.  We  are  looking  for  a 
change  far  more  extensive.  The  burden  of  the  question  must 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  committees  who  regu- 
late our  college  affairs.  They  can  do  little  more  than  direct 
the  vessel  committed  to  their  skill  ;  the  force  M^hich  impels 
it  forward  must  be  supplied  by  the  spirit  and  the  contributions  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  little  the  claims 
of  education  are  considered  and  responded  to  by  the  great  body 
of  the  dissenting  community.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
Tract  Societies,  Bible   Societies,  even  educational  societies  for 
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certain  classes  of  our  population,  are  absorbing  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  throwing  almost  entirely  into  the  back  ground  the 
claims  of  those  colleges  from  wliich  we  must  look  for  the  very 
men  who  are  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  beneficence. 
We  are  far,  very  far  from  casting  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  zeal  and  benevolence  of  Christians  as  directed  to  the  circula- 
tion of  truth  in  foreign  countries,  but  we  do  think  it  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  throw  all  our  energies  and  all  our  sympathies 
abroad,  and  neglect  the  very  sources  at  home  from  which  the 
flame  of  Christian  charity  will  have  to  be  fed  in  future  years. 
The  welfare  of  all  societies  of  a  benevolent  nature  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  flourishing  state  of  religion  at  home;  and  unless  our 
churches  are  directed  by  wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  enlightened  by 
knowledge,  made  to  feel  the  demands  of  the  world  upon  them,  on 
enlarged  principles  of  reason  and  conscience  as  well  as  excitement 
and  impulse,  we  cannot  depend  upon  those  very  supplies  whether 
of  men  or  money,  by  which  we  are  to  evangelize  the  nations. 
On  all  grounds  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
ministers  of  the  gospel  at  home,  and  of  those  who  are  to  take  the 
word  of  life  abroad,  demands  a  far  greater  degree  of  attention 
and  support  from  the  Christian  public  than  it  has  as  yet  attained. 
We  believe  that  this  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  improvement 
for  which  we  are  anxiously  looking,  and  if  this  step  be  gained, 
and  the  enlightened  part  of  the  dissenting  community  respond  to 
the  arguments  and  appeals  which  we  hope  will  still  be  made  on 
this  subject,  there  is  little  to  fear  but  that  every  thing  else  that 
can  be  desired  will  speedily  follow. 

Now  let  us  make,  for  a  moment,  the  supposition  that  the  five 
metropolitan  colleges  were  all  united,  that  proper  accommodations 
for  such  a  union  were  supplied  by  the  public,  that  all  the  teachers 
now  employed  in  them  were  retained,  and  each  one  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  some  particular  branch  of  sacred  or  secular 
learning  with  which  he  is  more  peculiarly  conversant,  would  not 
such  an  arrangement  remove  much  of  the  deficiency  that  is  now 
felt  to  belong  to  them  ?  What  would  be  likely  to  be  the  eff'ect 
of  the  increased  numbers,  and  the  consequently  increased  spirit 
that  would  be  awakened,  the  more  university-like  aspect  that  the 
whole  would  assume,  and  the  more  complete  courses  of  study  in 
each  department  which  such  a  disposition  of  the  tutors  would 
naturally  call  forth  ?  Why  should  not  fifty  as  well  as  ten  have 
the  advantage  of  a  course  of  doctrinal  theology  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  the  learning  of  the  venerated  Tutor  of  Homerton? 
Why  should  not  the  other  colleges,  as  well  as  Highbury,  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  long  exegetical  labors  of  its  Theological  President  ? 
And  were  such  the  case,  how  efficiently  could  the  other  in- 
structors now  engaged  devote  their  energies  each  to  his  own 
department?     We   have    stated    the    case    thus    hypothetically 
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because  we  can  easily  estimate  the  difficulties  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  union,  in  the  novel  application  thus 
made  of  the  property  belonoing-  to  each  institution,  and  the  private 
feelings  with  which  in  some  instances  it  would  probably  clash. 
And  yet  we  think  hardly  any  one  would  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  such  a  plan,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  infuse  a  fresh  spirit 
into  our  college  system,  would  of  itself  lead  almost  necessarily 
to  a  longer  term  of  study,  and  would  not  be  deficient  even  in  the 
point  of  economy. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  supposition,  which  still  we  should  de- 
light to  see  realized,  let  us  make  another  that  might  perhaps 
equally  well  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Suppose,  then,  that  while  our  present  seminaries  remain  as 
they  are,  a  more  general  institution  were  established  to  impart 
instruction  on  all  subjects  of  general  literature,  preparatory  to  the 
student's  entering  on  his  theological  course.  This  would  in 
some  measure  be  a  transcript  of  the  plan  now  followed  in  Scot- 
land, both  by  the  Established  Church  and  some  of  the  different 
bodies  of  Dissenters ;  where  the  student  graduates  or  at  least 
attends  at  the  University,  and  then  after  that  enters  the  Divinity 
Hall.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  has  recently  been  mooted  by  the 
Secession  church,  whether  it  be  not  desirable  to  found  such  a 
literary  institution,  or,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  Dissenting  Univer- 
sity, specifically  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  other  adherents  to  the 
voluntary  principle  in  that  country.  We  confess  that  we  see  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  the  Congregationalist  and  Baptist 
churches  should  not  combine  to  form  a  similar  university  in 
England.  The  numbers,  the  influence,  the  property  belonging 
to  them,  are  amply  sufficient  to  render  such  a  scheme,  if  once  set 
on  foot,  completely  successful ;  and  if  it  should  be  so  managed  as 
to  co-operate  with  all  the  theological  institutions  which  belong  to 
them  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  either  attendance  or 
examination  at  this  university  required  for  admittance  into  any 
one  of  them,  a  sufficient  number  of  students  might  be  immediately 
secured  for  bringing  the  plan  at  once  into  operation.  Of  course, 
nothing  but  the  most  general  outline  of  such  an  institution  can 
be  here  suggested,  but  we  might  add  that  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility, if  judiciously  thrown  open  to  general  students,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  knowledge  and  learning  among  the 
youthful  laity  of  our  own  community,  and  benefit  even  the 
more  enlightened  portion  of  the  Methodist  Connexions.  Such  a 
proposition,  we  know,  will  be  met  with  many  objections  on  the 
score  of  the  expense  of  itsfirstestablishment,and  the  funds  required 
by  each  student  to  enable  him  to  attend  such  a  preliminary  course  of 
study.  But  again  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  an  increasingly 
educated  Christian   public,  and   believe  that  the  same  liberality 
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which  has  established  and  hitherto   supported   our   institutions 
would  soon  extend  itself  still  further,  not  only  in  setting  on  foot 
some  general  scheme  of  the   nature  we  have  indicated,  but  in 
founding  such  a  number  of  scholarships  as  would  secure  a  body 
of  students  imbued  with  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  ready 
prepared  to  enter  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  their  various  theo- 
logical classes.  We  can  see  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  Utopian 
in  making  a  proposition   of  this  nature;  the   thing  has  already 
been  accomplished  with  far  less  means  in   other  places,  and  we 
are  certain  that  not  a  few  amongst  our  own  body  have  been  in- 
dulging the  same  idea,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  it  with  all  the 
spirit  which  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  secured  demands. 
On  no  grounds,  however,  should  we  feel  inclined  to  advocate  the 
consolidation  of  all  our  theological  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The  loss  and  inconvenience  which  must  result  from  such  a  step  in 
the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  situated,  would  in  all  probability 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  another  nature  that  might  perhaps  be 
secured.  Many  are  the  ignorant  villages  that  are  enlightened,  many 
the  destitute  congregations  that  are  supplied  with  temporary  assist- 
ance, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  the  flourishing  churches  that 
are  formed  by  the  well-timed  aid  and  the  warm-hearted  exertions 
of  our  theological  students  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Yet 
we  do  not  see  that  these  reasons  would  at  all  operate  against  such 
a  consolidation,  as  we  first  hinted  at  in  the  metropolis,  where  no 
loss    of  this  nature  would  be   felt,   and  where  there  might  be 
above  a  hundred  students  always  engaged  in  that  extended  course 
of  study  which  would  fit  them  for   the  most  commanding  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  church.     Such  an  arrangement  would 
in   spirit  harmonize  with  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  a  for- 
mer article,  since  the  metropolitan  college  might  be  carrying 
its    students   through   a  long  and  complete  course  of  education 
to  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science ;  while  those  of 
a  more  advanced  age,  or  who  had  enjoyed  less  previous  opportu- 
nity of  improvement,  might  be  taking  a  shorter  course  of  study  in 
some  of  the  provincial  institutions.     On  the  other  scheme,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  suggested,  no  present  arrangements  would 
be  materially  interfered  with,  no  private  interests  or  feelings  dis- 
turbed.    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  presidents  of  our  seminaries, 
we  believe,  would  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  having  a  supply  of 
students  who  could  at  once  avail  themselves  of  all  their  instruc- 
tions, and  make  that  rapid  and  efiicient  progress  which  nothing 
but  previous  habits  of  continued  mental  application  can  possibly 
secure.     All  that  is   required  to  bring  such  a  plan  into  effectual 
operation  is  for  the  dissenting  public  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  urge  it  onward  with  that  spirit  which  they  have  shown  in 
many  other  enterprises  of  a  different  nature.     A  mere  fraction  of 
the  property  that  is  annually  raised  for  other  benevolent  purposes 
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would  be  sufficient  to  give  it  a  start,  while  it  would  be  but  a  small 
tax  upon  the  wealth  of  many  of  the  members  of  Nonconformist 
churches  and  congregations  to  found  some  one  or  two  scholarships, 
to  support,  during  their  academical  career,  those  students  who 
might  not  be  able  to  command  the  means  of  going  on  their  own 
foundation. 

It  is  true  that  we  might  be  supposed,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  in  London  a  uni- 
versity already  established  of  the  most  efficient  character,  and  suffi- 
ciently liberal  in  its  principles  to  admit  all,  of  whatever  creed,  to 
the  literary  advantages  it  holds  out  to  them.  We  are  fully  aware 
however,  of  the  superior  excellency  of  that  institution  as  a  school 
of  general  learning,  neither  should  we  have  kept  it  so  little  in 
view  had  we  not  felt  many  doubts  whether  its  very  universality 
would  not  be  rather  detrimental  to  our  particular  object,  that 
of  so  adapting  the  whole  course  of  instruction  as  to  bear  es- 
pecially upon  the  elucidation  of  religious  truth.  We  fear, 
too,  that  the  whole  stamp  of  the  University  College  would 
be,  as  it  at  present  exists,  of  far  too  expensive  a  character 
to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  instruction  to  so  large 
a  number  of  candidates  as  we  should  hope  and  expect  to  see 
soon  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  system  we  have  pointed 
out ;  while  the  impossibility  of  any  co-operation  between  it  and 
the  various  theological  seminaries  of  our  country  would  coun- 
terbalance many  features  of  literary  superiority  it  might  present. 
All  w^e  are  anxious  however  to  do,  is  to  suggest  some  plans 
by  which  an  extended  system  of  instruction  might  be  most 
easily  brought  into  practical  operation,  convinced  as  we  feel  that 
the  time  is  now  come  when,  if  we  are  to  stand  our  ground  or  advance 
our  principles  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  question  of  education 
for  the  ministry  must  be  made  one  of  prime  importance  and 
interest. 

We  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  may  object  to  all 
this  as  though  we  were  holding  up  education  as  able  to  do  every 
thing,  and  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  religious  truth  applied 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  men  think 
and  feel  aright  on  all  subjects  which  are  properly  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  In  advocating  the  claims  of  education,  however,  we  de- 
signedly forbear  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  warm  evangelical 
piety  in  the  Christian  ministry,  because  this  is  taken  for  granted 
as  absolutely  and  equally  needful  in  all  cases.  The  ignorant  man 
has  just  as  much  need  of  divine  assistance  as  the  learned,  and  the 
learned  as  the  ignorant;  but  the  fact  that  this  aid  from  above  is 
essential  in  all  instances  is  far  from  putting  all  men  on  a  level  as 
to  their  natural  capacity  for  the  duty  of  spiritual  teaching,  or  from 
preventing  the  use  of  those  qualifications  which  are  to  be  gained 
by  our  own  exertion  and  industry.     Neither  learning  alone,  nor 
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piety  alone,  will  fit  any  man  for  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
office  ;  and  it  is  nought  but  presumption  to  suppose  that  if  he 
neglect  either  the  means  that  are  put  into  his  own  hands  for 
influencing  religiously  his  fellow  men,  or  the  assistance  that  comes 
directly  from  God,  he  is  making  himself  an  able  minister  of  the 
new  covenant.  It  is  a  delightful  fact  that  God  will  bless  the 
efforts  of  any  sincere  Christian,  whoever  he  may  be ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  those  always  have  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
always  will,  who  have  most  diligently  adapted  the  agency  they 
employ  to  the  end  they  design  to  answer.  No  less  certain  is  it 
in  the  physical  world  that  the  application  of  force  will  exert  an 
influence  over  matter  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  intensity,  than 
it  is  in  the  moral  world,  that  intellectual  power  will  exert  an 
analogous  influence  over  minds. 

It  is  a  notion  sometimes  entertained,  that  learning  is  a  kind 
of  thing  only  adapted  to  certain  minds,  and  standing  in  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  that  plain  common  sense  which  is  to  influ- 
ence the  multitude.  The  truth  is,  that  learning  is  common  sense; 
it  is  all  resolvable  into  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  want  of  it 
into  an  ignorance  of  them ;  and  that  an  ignorance  of  facts,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  relate  to  God,  to  nature,  and  to  man, 
whether  physical,  metaphysical,  historical,  or  revealed,  should 
produce  the  effects  and  exert  the  influence  which  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  them  always  does,  is  contrary  to  the  plainest 
evidence  of  our  daily  experience. 

In  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  in  all 
the  attempts  put  forth  to  make  proselytes  to  our  own  communion, 
in  all  endeavors  used  to  increase  our  influence  in  society  at  large, 
the  great  and  ultimate  end  is  to  make  men  Christians.  Unless 
we  believed  that  the  education  of  the  ministry  and  the  diffusion 
of  our  own  principles  as  Protestant  Dissenters  would  tend  to  this 
end,  neither  would  be  worth  a  moment's  attention  ;  but  believing, 
as  we  profess  to  do,  that  they  both  have  this  tendency,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  on  which  we  can  excuse  carelessness  and  apathy 
on  the  subject. 

We  call  upon  those  who  may  read  these  remarks  to  look  round 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  upon  the  efforts  making  amongst 
other  bodies  of  Christians  to  extend  their  principles  by  all  the 
aids  of  learning  and  education,  and  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a 
pressing  necessity  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that  im- 
mediately, to  foster  the  growth  of  polite  and  sacred  literature 
amongst  ourselves.  Have  we  yet  a  sufficiency  of  men  adapted 
to  the  chief  and  most  prominent  stations  in  our  churches;  or 
is  there  not  rather  a  great  deficiency  of  such  ?  Out  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  students  that  it  may  be  supposed  yearly  proceed 
from  our  academical  institutions,  is  there  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  majority  of  them  that  have  any  chance  of  being  eminent  for 
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sound  learning,  or  prepared  for  all  the  exigences  which  the 
age  may  require  at  their  hands,  long  before  their  race  is  half 
completed  ?  We  do  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  public 
attention  should  be  directed  to  this  subject,  so  intimately  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  welfare  of  that  section  of  the  church 
which  we  regard,  even  amidst  all  the  adverse  claims  of  the  age, 
as  the  most  truly  apostolical.  We  hope  that  the  subject  will  not 
be  suffered  to  rest,  but  that  others  may  be  induced  to  press  it  with 
more  effect  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  upon  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  churches. 


Art.  "\'^I.  The  Sidereal  Heavens,  and  other  Subjects  connected  with 
Astronomy,  as  illustrative  of  the  Character  of  the  Deity  and  of  an 
infinity  of  Worlds.     By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

A  MIDST  the  bustle  and  debates  of  the  present  times — needful 
•^-^  bustle  and  needful  debates,  however — it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
aside  for  a  little  into  the  paths  of  science.  Here  lie  before  us 
the  ample  fields  of  knowledge,  inviting  our  steps  and  repaying 
our  curiosity.  But,  alas,  how  short  the  distances  we  can  travel 
in  one  transient  life ;  even  though  we  possess  the  aids  of  suc- 
cessive discoveries  during  preceding  ages  !  It  is  but,  as  it  were, 
the  corner  of  each  splendid  field  of  nature  that  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  explore;  a  humiliating  and  yet  a  stimulating  fact;  inas- 
much as  however  disproportionate  to  the  mighty  whole  may  be 
our  present  attainments,  our  possible  discoveries  are  indefinitely 
numerous,  and  will  ever  prove  sources  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 
The  mind  formed  for  making  accumulations  of  truth  and  wisdom 
finds,  as  it  puts  forth  its  energies,  that  it  is  capable  of  stretching 
itself  in  some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  univ^erse,  as  the 
objects  of  research  enlarge  and  multiply  upon  it;  and  thus  in  the 
very  acquisition  of  knowledge  it  comes  to  a  lively  consciousness  of 
its  powers  and  its  immortality. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  '  Sidereal  Heavens,' 
scarcely  less  wonderful  is  it  that  we  should  be  able  to  explore 
them  to  such  an  extent.  But  as  by  means  of  the  telescope  the 
power  of  the  organ  of  sight  is  wonderfully  increased,  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  suns  and  systems  otherwise  entirely  imperceptible, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  as  our  author  has  ingeniously  argued, 
that  there  may  exist  in  other  worlds  certain  configurations  of  the 
organ  of  vision  by  which  a  more  extensive  effect  is  produced  than 
by  the  human  eye.     The  difference  between  the  eye  of  an  insect, 
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whicli  sees  only  an  inch  or  two  around  it,  and  the  eye  of  a  man, 
which  can  grasp  the  landscape,  and  survey  the  outspread  heavens, 
is  obvious ;  and  may  furnish  an  analogy  by  vtdiich  to  calculate 
the  possible  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  starry  spheres. 
It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  eye  might  be  so  formed 
as  to  penetrate  to  vastly  greater  distances.  Various  modi- 
fications of  vision,  possible  to  the  universal  Creator,  may 
capacitate  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  or  the  stars,  by 
means  of  that  light  which  is  spread  through  the  universe,  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  scenes  of  inconceivable  glory  which 
adorn  other  firmaments  and  vaster  regions  of  the  skies  than  those 
with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  may  furnish  matter  for  sub- 
lime thought  and  grateful  adoration  to  other  intelligent  beings  in 
the  higher  walks  of  creation,  and  to  us  in  a  future  state,  when 
endowed  with  new  or  more  enlarged  modes  of  perception  than 
those  which  we  at  present  possess. 

But  waving  these  points,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  more  especially  w^e  notice  this  interesting 
volume,  namely  to  give  a  few  extracts  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  science  may  be  most 
acceptable  in  the  popular  form.  The  distances  and  magnitudes 
of  the  stars  surpass  all  ordinary  conception,  and  in  general  philo- 
sophers have  been  able  only  to  determine  that  they  must  be 
greater  than  a  certain  calculable  amount,  in  relation  to  the  pla- 
netary orbs  which  have  been  ascertained.  Recently,  however, 
Professor  Bessel  of  Konigsberg  appears  to  have  made  discoveries 
of  distance,  by  means  of  a  double  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Swan,  which  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  proper  motion. 

'  The  result  is,  that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  Ci/gni  is 
0".3136  ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  a  second.  It  follows 
that  the  distance  of  this  star  from  the  sun  is  657,700  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  is  95,000,000  of  miles,  this  number  multiplied  by  the 
former  produces  62,481,500,000,000,  or  sixty-two  billions,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  of  the  star  61  Cygni  from  the  sun,  and  which  of 
course  is  nearly  about  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth 
being  in  one  part  of  its  course  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  nearer  the 
star  than  this  distance,  and  in  the  opposite  part  of  it  ninety-five  mil- 
lions of  miles  beyond  it.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  splendid  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  astronomy  for  a  century  past.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  precise 
and  definite  conceptions  of  the  distancesof  some  of  the  starry  orbs,  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  celestial  regions,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  those  countless  orbs  which  diversify  the  spaces  of  immensity.  It 
likewise  proves  to  a  demonstration  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
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round  the  sun,  and  all  the  principles  and  phenomena  with  which  it  is 
connected,  as  well  as  corrohorates  the  general  views  of  former  astrono- 
mers respecting  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars, 

'Professor   Bessel  concludes  his  communication  in  these  words :  — 
'As  the  annual  proper  motion  of  a  Cyyni  amounts  to  5  "J  23  of  a  great 
circle,  the  relative  motion  of  this  star  and  the  sun  must  be  considered 
more  than  sixteen   semi-diameters  of  the   earth's  orbit  Qthat   is,  one 
thousand,  five   hundred   and   twenty  millions   of  miles],  and  the  star 
must  have  a  constant  aberration  of  more   than  52".     When  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  determining  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  both  the 
stars  forming  the  double  star,  round   their   common  centre  of  gravity, 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  sum  of  their  masses.     I  have  atten- 
tively considered  the  preceding  observations  of  their  relative  positions, 
but  I  consider  them   as  yet  very  inadequate  to  afford  the  elements  of 
the  orbit.     I   consider  them  as  sufficient  only  to  show  that  the  annual 
angular  motion  is  somewhere  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree,  and  that 
the  distance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  a  minimum  of  about 
15".      We  are  enabled  hence  to  conclude  that  the  time  of  a  revolution  is 
more  than  540  years,  and  that  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  orbit  is  seen 
under  an  angle  of  more  than  15".     If,  however,  we  proceed  from  these 
numbers,  which  are  merely  limits,  we  find  the  sum  of  the   masses  of 
both  stars  less  than  half  the  sun's  mass.      But  this  point,  which  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  cannot  be  established  till  the  observations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  determine  tlie  elements  accurately.     When  long-continued 
observations  of  the  places  which  the  double  star  occupies  amongst  the 
small  stars  which  surround  it  shall  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  we   shall  be  enabled  to  determine  the  two  masses 
separately  ;  but  we   cannot   anticipate  the  time  of  these  further  re- 
searches.    I  have  here  troubled  you  with   many  particulars ;  but  I 
trust   it  is  not  necessary  to   offer  any  excuse  for  this,  since  a  correct 
opinion,  as  to  whether  the  investigation  of  the  parallax  of  61  Ci/gni  has 
already  led  to  an  approximate  result,  or  must  still  be  carried  further 
before  this  can  be  affirmed  of  them,  can  only  be  formed  from  a  know- 
ledge of  these  particulars.      Had   I  merely  communicated  to  you  the 
result,  I  could  not  have  expected  that  you  would  attribute  to  it  that 
certainty  which,  according  to  my  own  judgment,  it  possessed.' 

'  The  distance  inferred  from  the  parallax  ascertained  by  Bessel  is 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  what  was  formerly  considered  the 
least  distance  of  any  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  order  to  acquire  some  rude 
conceptions  of  this  distance,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  illustrate  it 
by  the  times  which  certain  moving  bodies  would  require  to  move  along 
such  a  space.  Light  is  the  swiftest  moving  body  Avith  which  Ave  are 
acquainted  ;  it  flies  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  every  moment  of  time  ;  yet  light,  incomprehensively  swift  as  its 
motion  is,  would  require  10  years  and  114  days  to  fly  across  this 
mighty  interval  ;  so  that  if  the  star  61  Cygni  were  supposed  to  be  only 
just  now  launclied  into  existence,  it  would  be  more  than  ten  years 
before  its  light  could  reach  the  distant  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  so  as 
to  appear  like  a  small  star  twinkling  in  our  sky.     Suppose  a  cannon 
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ball  to  move  500  miles  every  hour  without  intermission,  it  would  re- 
quire fourteen  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  it  could  move  across  the  same  in- 
terval. But  to  come  to  motions  with  which  we  are  more  familiar  : 
suppose  a  steam  carriage  to  set  out  from  the  earth  with  a  velocitv  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  480  miles  a  day ;  at  this  rate  of  motion,  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  it  Avould  require  356,385,466,  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  millions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  before  it  could  pass  from  our  globe  to 
the  star  alluded  to  above — a  number  of  years  sixty-one  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  iVIosaic  crea- 
tion.'—pp.  80—83. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  scientific  research  are  apt   to  pro- 
nounce at  once  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  computation, 
and  that  it  is  altogether  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure 
such  spaces.     For  their  sakes  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  once  to 
explain  this  matter  in  the  simplest  terms;  by  which  they  may 
easily  perceive  that  there   can  be   no  great  mistake,  for  all  is 
accomplished  by  surveys  conducted  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
mathematics,  the   most  exact  of  all  sciences.      Let  an  observer 
remark  the  position  of  any  distant  object  from  his  point  of  obser- 
vation.    As  he  walks  along  he  will  see  that  it  appears  to  shift  its 
place,  as  viewed   against  any  other   object   depicted  on  the  sky. 
Let  him  walk,  say   100  yards,  and  the   object  has  changed  its 
place  fifty,  or  any  number  of  feet.     It  is  clear  that  his  path  of 
a  hundred   yards   has  a  certain  relation  to  the  apparent  distance 
the  object  has  traversed  and  the   length   of  his  journey,  and  the 
seeming  movement  of  the  object  he   contemplates  must  always 
have  a  similar  proportion.     This  will  depend  on  the  distance  he 
is  from  it ;  and,  therefore,  that  distance  may  be  measured   by 
these   proportions,  that  is,  as  mathematically  expressed,  by  the 
angles  made.     The   greater  the  distance  the  less  the  angle — till 
it  is  conceivable  that  his  distance  is  such  that  the  object  may  not 
seem  to  move  at  all;  then  its  distance  would  be  lost.     Thus  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the   heavenly  bodies  may  be  traced 
by  the  telescope  if  there  be  any  angle.     Now  annual  parallax  is 
the  angle  made  between  the  positions  of  the   star  as  seen  from 
one  extremity   of  the  earth's   orbit,   and   then    from    the    other. 
The  distance  across,  or  the  diameter  of  the   space   in  which  the 
earth  is  at  one  part  of  the  year  and   then  at  the  opposite  part, 
having  traversed   half  its  orbit,  is  190  millions  of  miles.     Stars, 
were  they  within  a  certain  distance,  will  have  appeared  to  move 
over  a  small  space.  This  gives  an  angle,  that  is,  a  part  of  a  circle 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty   degrees,  which  may  be  measured. 
But  when  there  is  no  sensible  change  of  place  in  the  star  though 
we  have  travelled  190  millions  of  miles,  the  distance  must  exceed 
all  that  is  measurable.  If  the  distance  of  apparent  motion  were  only 
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a  second,  the  object  would  be  212,000  times  further  from  the  earth 
than  the  sun,  that  is,  twenty  billions  of  miles.  But  none  of  the  fixed 
stars  have  this  parallax  ;  consequently  even  the  nearest  must  be 
further  off  than  even  this  immense  remove.  But  at  this  distance 
a  cannon  ball  flying  500  miles  an  hour,  would  require  four  mil- 
lions, and  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  years  before  it 
could  reach  the  star. 

'  Such  distances  are  amazing,  and  almost  terrifying  to  the  human 
imagination.  The  mind  is  bewildered,  confounded,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed, when  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  such  portions  of 
immensity,  and  feels  its  own  littleness,  the  limited  nature  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  its  utter  incapacity  for  grasping  the  amplitudes  of  creation  ; 
but  although  it  were  possible  for  us  to  wing  our  Hight  to  such  a  distant 
orb  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  should  still  find  ourselves 
standing  only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  starry  firmament,  where  ten 
thousands  of  other  orbs,  a  thousand  times  more  distant,  would  meet 
our  vieAV.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  space  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  are  now  considering  intervenes  between  most  of  the  stars 
which  diversify  our  nocturnal  sky.  The  stars  appear  of  diflferent 
magnitudes  ;  but  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  this  is  owing,  not  to  the  difference  of  their  real 
magnitudes,  but  to  the  diflferent  distances  at  which  they  are  placed 
from  our  globe.  If,  then,  the  distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second 
magnitude,  or  those  which  are  nearest  us,  be  so  immensely  great, 
what  must  be  the  distance  of  stars  of  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  mag- 
nitudes, which  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  most  powerful  teles- 
copes ?  Some  of  these  must  be  several  thousands  of  times  more  distant 
than  the  star  61  Cygni,  whose  distance  now  appears  to  be  determined. 
And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  distance  of  those  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  that  have  yet  been  constructed, 
stretchino;  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  mortal  vision,  within  the  unex- 
plored  regions  of  immensity  ?  Here  even  the  most  vigorous  imagina- 
tion drops  its  wing,  and  feels  itself  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  this 
mysterious  and  boundless  unknown.' — pp.  83,  84. 

We  could  willingly  indulge  in  extracts  from  the  different 
chapters  of  this  work  which  treat  of  new  stars,  variable  stars, 
double  stars,  and  binary  systems,  treble,  quadruple,  and  multiple 
stars,  groups,  nebula,  and  other  topics  ;  but  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  a  passage  or  two  on  the  milky  way. 

*■  The  following  contains  a  brief  summary  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
observations  on  this  region  of  the  heavens,  made  with  a  Newtonian 
reflecting  telescope  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  and  an  aperture  of 
eighteen  inches.  He  found  that  this  instrument  completely  resolved 
all  the  whitish  appearances  into  stars,  which  the  telescopes  he  formerly 
used  had  not  light  enough  to  do.  The  portion  he  first  observed  was 
that  about  the  hand  and  club  of  Orion,  and  he  found  in  this  space  an 
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astonishing  number  of  stars,  whose  number  he  endeavored  to  estimate 
by  counting  many  fields  ;  that  is,  the  apparent  space  in  the  heavens  he 
could  see  at  once  through  his  telescope,  and  computing  from  a  mean  of 
these  how  many  may  be  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  the  milky  way. 
In  the  most  vacant  place  he  met  with  in  that  neighbourhood  he  found 
63  stars ;  other  six  fields  contained  1 10,  60,  70,  90,  70,  74  stars,  a 
mean  of  all  which  gave  79  for  the  number  of  stars  to  each  field ;  and 
then  he  found  that,  by  allowing  fifteen  minutes  for  the  diameter  of  his 
field  of  view,  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long  and  two  broad,  which  he 
had  often  seen  pass  through  his  telescope  in  an  hour's  time,  could  not 
contain  less  than  50,000  stars,  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  numbered  ; 
besides  which  he  suspected  twice  as  many  more,  which  could  be  seen 
only  now  and  then,  by  faint  glimpses,  for  want  of  suflicient  light. 
The  reader  may  acquire  some  conceptions  of  this  immense  number  of 
stars  occupying  so  small  a  space,  if  he  consider  that  it  is  fifty  times 
more  than  all  the  stars  which  the  naked  eye  can  discern  at  one  time 
throughout  the  whole  heavens,  and  that  the  space  they  occupy  is  only 
the  -msth.  part  of  the  visible  canopy  of  the  heavens ;  so  that  if  every 
part  of  the  firmament  were  equally  rich  in  stars,  there  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  such  a  telescope  as  Herschel's  no  less  than  68,750,000,  or 
sixty-eight  millions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stars.  And  we 
are  further  to  consider  that  it  was  only  in  the  comparatively  '  vacant 
places  '  of  this  zone  that  the  number  of  stars  above  stated  were  per- 
ceived.'—pp.  189,  190. 

*  Supposinjg  the  Milky  Way  to  be,  on  an  average,  twelve  degrees 
broad,  the  whole  of  it  Avill  contain  an  area  of  4320  degrees  =  12  x  360. 
Now,  if  the  space  examined  by  Herschel  between  Beta  and  Gamma 
of  the  Swan  be  about  fourteen  degrees  in  length  and  five  degrees  in 
breadth,  it  w  11  contain  an  area  of  seventy  degrees,  which  is  some^\'hat 
less  than  the  J^st  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  Milky  Way. 
Were  we  to  suppose  every  part  of  this  zone  equally  rich  in  stars  as 
the  space  now  referred  to,  it  will  contain  no  less  than  20,191,000 
stars,  or  more  than  twenty  thousand  times  the  number  of  those  which 
are  visible  to  the  naked  e3'e.  The  whole  visible  heavens,  considered  as 
a  spherical  plane,  contains  an  area  of  41,253  degrees.  Now,  could  we 
suppose  every  portion  of  the  firmament  to  be  equally  well  replenished 
with  stars  as  the  milky  zone,  there  would  be  more  than  195,000,000 
of  stars  in  the  heavens  discernible  by  such  a  telescope  as  Herschel's  ; 
but  as  there  are  comparatively  few  other  regions  of  the  heavens  so 
densely  crowded  with  stars  as  the  Milky  Way,  we  must  take  a  cer- 
tain abatement  from  this  estimate,  though  it  is  probable  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  stars  within  the  reach  of  our  best  instru- 
ments were  all  the  spaces  of  our  firmament  thoroughly  explored  ;  and 
future  generations,  Avith  more  powerful  telescopes,  may  add  indefi- 
nitely to  the  number.  Had  we  taken  the  most  crowded  field  of  stars 
which  Herschel  perceived  through  his  telescope  (namely,  5H8)  as  our 
standard  for  estimating  their  number,  the  amount  of  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  would  have  been  forty  millions,  and  in  the  whole  heavens,  388 
millions.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  '  This 
remarkable  belt,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found 
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(wonderful  to  relate!)  to  comist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by  milUoiis, 
like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heavens.' 

'  In  regard  to  the  distances  of  some  of  these  stars,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  they  are  immense,  and  consequently  far  removed  from 
our  distinct  comprehension.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  endeavoring  to  de- 
termine a  '  soimding  line,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
stratum  of  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  endeavors  to  prove,  by  pretty  con- 
clusive reasoning,  that  his  twenty  feet  telescope  penetrated  to  a  dis- 
tance in  the  profundity  of  space  not  less  than  497  times  the  distance 
of  Sirius  ;  so  that  a  stratum  of  stars  amounting  to  497  in  thickness, 
each  of  them  as  far  distant  beyond  another  as  the  star  Sirius  is  distant 
from  our  sun,  was  within  the  reach  of  his  vision  A\'hen  looking  through 
that  telescope.  Now,  the  least  distance  at  which  we  can  conceive 
Sirius  to  be  from  the  earth  or  the  sun  is  20,000,000,000,000,  or 
twenty  billions  of  miles ;  and  consequently  the  most  distant  stars 
visible  in  his  telescope  must  be  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times 
this  distance,  that  is,  9,940,000,000,000,000,  or  nearly  ten  thousand 
billions  of  miles  !  Of  such  immense  distances  it  is  evident  we  can 
form  nothing  approaching  to  a  distinct  conception.  We  can  only 
approximate  to  a  rude  and  imperfect  idea  by  estimating  the  time  in 
which  the  swiftest  bodies  in  nature  would  move  over  such  vast  spaces. 
Light,  which  is  endowed  with  the  swiftest  degree  of  motion  yet  known, 
and  which  flies  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  miles  every 
minute,  would  require  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
it  could  traverse  the  mighty  interval  stated  above  ;  and  a  cannon  ball, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour,  would  occupy  more  than 
2,267,855,068,  or  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  mil- 
lions, eight  hundred  thousand  years,  in  passing  through  the  same 
space  !  — a  period  of  years  before  which  all  the  duration  that  has  passed 
since  man  was  placed  on  this  globe  appears  only  like  a  few  fleeting 
hours,  or  "^  as  an  handbreadth  or  a  span,' 

'  On  our  first  excursions  into  the  celestial  regions  we  are  almost 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  distance  of  such  a  body  as  Saturn,  which 
a  cannon  ball  projected  from  the  earth,  and  flying  with  its  utmost 
velocity,  would  not  reach  in  180  years.  We  are  astonished  at  the  size 
of  such  a  planet  as  Jupiter,  which  could  contain  within  its  circum- 
ference more  than  a  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the  earth.  We  are 
justly  amazed  at  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  sun,  which  is  a 
thousand  times  the  size  of  Jupiter,  and  which  illuminates  with  its 
splendor  a  sphere  of  more  than  five  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  But  what  are  all  such  distances  and  dimensions,  vast  and 
amazing  as  they  are,  compared  with  the  astonishing  grandeur  of  the 
scene  before  us  ?  They  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  are 
almost  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  myriads  of  splendid  suns  which  occupy 
the  profundities  of  the  Milky  Way.  What  is  one  sun  and  one  pla- 
netary system  in  the  presence  of  ten  millions  of  suns  perhaps  far  more 
resplendent,  and  of  a  hundred  times  this  number  of  spacious  worlds 
which  doubtless  revolve  around  them  ?  Yet  this  scene,  stupendous  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  universe.  It  is  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  only  a  compara- 
tively small  corner  of  creation,  which  beings  at  an  immensely  greater 
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distance  will  behold  as  an  obscure  and  scarcely  discernible  speck  on 
tho  outskirts  of  their  firmament  ;  so  that  amidst  this  vast  assemblage 
of  material  existence  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  when  speaking  of  the  Almighty,  that  even  here  is  but  '  the 
hiding  of  his  power.'  What  then  must  the  whole  of  creation  be  ? 
and  what  must  be  the  ineffable  splendor  and  majesty  of  Him  who  laid 
the  plan  of  the  mighty  fabric,  whose  breath  kindled  so  many  millions 
of  suns,  whose  hands  set  in  motion  so  many  myriads  of  rolling  worlds, 
who  supports  them  in  their  ample  and  diversified  courses,  and  whose 
moral  government  extends  over  all  ?  And  what  is  man,  and  the  globe 
on  which  he  dwells,  amidst  this  scene  of  immensity  and  magnificen(;e  ? 
— an  atom  in  the  infinity  of  space — a  particle  of  vapor  compared  to  the 
ocean — a  being  who,  in  respect  to  the  magnificence  of  creation  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  Creator,  is  '  as  nothing,  and  is  counted  to  him  as  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.' 

'  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  jMilky  Way,  and  the  immense 
number  of  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  is  now  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  nebula,  or  starry  systems,  which  appear  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  supposed,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  it  is  the  nebula,  or  assemblage  of  stars,  in  which  our  sun 
is  placed.  Its  situation  in  this  nebula  is  reckoned  to  be,  not  in  the 
centre  of  its  thickness,  but  rather  towards  one  of  its  sides,  near  the 
point  where  it  diverges  into  two  branches.  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  IVIilky  Way  is  to  be  considered  as  the  projection  of  the 
nebula  upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  a  point  within 
it.  '  We  gather  this,'  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  '  from  the  appearance  of 
the  galaxy,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  cer- 
tainly must  do  if  the  sun  is  within  the  same ;  for  suppose  a  number 
of  stars  are  ranged  between  two  parallel  planes  indefinitely  extended 
every  way,  but  at  a  given  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  and 
calling  this  a  sidereal  stratum,  an  eye  placed  somewhere  within  it  will 
see  all  the  stars  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  stratum  projected 
into  a  great  circle,  which  will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  stars,  while  the  rest  of  the  heavens  at  the  sides  will  only 
seem  to  be  scattered  over  with  constellations,  more  or  less  crowded, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  planes  or  number  of  stars  contained  in 
the  thickness  or  sides  of  the  stratum.' — pp.  192  — 198. 

One  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  astronomical  investigation 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  new  stars  in  the  celestial  hemisphere. 
These  entirely  elude  the  unphilosophic  observer  of  the  heavens, 
but  reward  the  diligent  research  of  those  who  with  the  revealing 
telescope  watch  with  persevering  care  the  sidereal  changes. 
Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  discover  a  new  star  about  120  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  induced  him  to  begin  the  forma- 
tion of  a  catalogue  of  the  stars.  In  the  year  389,  a  new  star 
appeared  in  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle,  which  was  seen  for 
al)out  three  weeks  emitting  the  splendor  of  Venus,  and  then 
vanished.     In  the  ninth  century  a  new  star  became  visible  in  the 
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fifteenth  degree  of  Scorpio,  which  emitted  the  light  of  one 
quarter  of  the  moon.  (.)tliers  were  seen  in  successive  ages  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  November  1572,  in  Cassiopeia, 
forming  nearly  a  rhombus  with  the  three  largest  stars  of  that  con- 
stellation. Its  brilliancy  surpassed  that  of  Lyra  and  Sirius;  and 
it  was  even  thought  l)y  some  to  be  of  superior  lustre  to  Venus. 
It  shone  with  equal  splendor  for  about  three  weeks,  and  then 
gradually  diminished;  but  was  visible  during  the  period  of  six- 
teen months,  namely  from  November  1572,  to  March  1574.  Its 
light  when  largest  was  white,  afterwards  yellow,  then  of 
the  color  of  Mars,  then  of  a  pale  livid  white  and  sparkling.  In 
1604,  another  new  star  appeared  in  the  foot  of  Serpentarius,  and 
was  distinctly  observed  by  several  astronomers  for  a  year,  passing 
through  changes  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  JNone  of 
the  new  stars  have  ever  re-appeared  in  the  celestial  spaces  they 
occupied. 

These  singular  phenomena  naturally  excited  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  physical  science,  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded  with  regard  to  their  causes.  La 
Place,  in  his  '  System  of  the  World,'  says,  '  As  to  those  stars 
'  which  suddeidy  shine  forth  with  a  very  vivid  light  and  then 
'  vanish,  it  may  be  supposed^  with  probability,  that  great  confla- 
« grations,  occasioned  by  extraordinary  causes,  take  place  on  their 

*  surfaces,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  their  change  of 
'  color,  analogous  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us  on  the  earth 
'  by  bodies  which  are  consumed  by  fire.'  But  our  author  justly 
remarks,  that  the  greatest  conflagration  that  was  ever  witnessed 
on  earth  cannot  bear  the  smallest  proportion  or  similitude  to  an 
object  which  must  have  occupied  a  space  more  than  ten  hundred 
thousand  times  the  solid  contents  of  our  globe.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Vince  remarks  that  '  the  disappearance  of  some  stars  may 
'be  the  destruction  of  that  system  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
'  Deity  for  the  probation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  appearance  of 

*  new  stars  may  be  the  formation  of  new  systems  for  new  races  of 
'  beings  then  called  into  existence  to  adore  the  works  of  their 
'  Creator.'  Other  distinguished  individuals,  as  Professor  Robin- 
son and  Mason  Good,  have  adopted  similar  notions,  evidently 
suggested  to  them  by  the  scriptural  annunciation  of  +he  manner 
in  which  the  present  constitution  of  this  earth  will  terminate. 
The  former  in  particular  observes  that  '  such  appearances  in  the 
'  heavens  make  it  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  wise  provision 
'  made  for  maintaining  that  order  and  utility  which  we  behold  in 
'  our  system,  the  day  may  come  when  the  heavens  shall  fall  away 
'  like  a  scroll  that  is  folded  up,  when  the  stars  in  heaven  shall  fall, 
'  and  the  sun  shall  cease  to  give  his  light.'  These  conclusions 
are  scarcely  philosophical,  or  accordant  with  the  principles  of  a 
rational  theology ;    nor  could  we  adopt   them  but  in   the   very 
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despair  of  conjecture.  The  idea  of  a  mass  of  blazinj^  matter 
equal  for  instance  to  the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth  or  of  Saturn, 
filled  up  with  combustibles,  is  in  our  apprehension  a  monstrous 
supposition ;  and  to  imagine  that  so  many  worlds  and  systems  are 
appointed  to  destruction,  either  for  no  assignable  reason  or  be- 
cause their  inhabitants,  being  all  placed  in  circumstances  of  similar 
probation  with  ourselves,  have  similarly  forfeited  their  allegiance 
and  incurred  punishment,  is  not  only  to  travel  beyond  the  records 
of  inspiration,  which  contain  no  hint  of  the  kind,  but  to  presume 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  degree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  system 
which  is  alike  without  evidence  and  without  probability.  The 
whole  of  revelation  seems  to  imply  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
man  which,  while  it  presents  to  our  view  an  exception  to  the 
moral  harmony  of  the  universe,  affords  a  display  of  a  peculiar 
character  of  divine  mercy  in  relation  to  intelligent  but  fallen 
beings,  which  superior  spirits  now  and  for  ever  contemplate  with 
adoring  wonder  and  praise. 

Our  author  inquires,  '  What  should  hinder  us  from  concluding 
'  that  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  star  of  1572  was  owing 
'  to  a  luminous  orb  of  immense  magnitude,  accompanied  with  a 
*  retinue  of  worlds,  moving  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  an  im- 
'  mense  elliptical  orbit,  the  longer  side  of  which  was  nearly  in  a 
'direction  to  our  eye?'  We  answer,  nothing  need  hinder  such 
a  supposition :  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  and  had  the  telescope 
been  earlier  discovered  or  more  improved,  might  have  been 
absolutely  demonstrable.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  world,  and 
the  rapidity  of  motion  which  must  necessarily  have  been  incident 
to  it,  are  easily  admissible  by  the  astronomer  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  in  these  respects  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  The 
gradual  diminution  of  size  from  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
that  of  the  second,  third,  and  so  on  to  its  total  withdrawment, 
corroborates  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  motion  i?i  an  orbit  that 
produced  the  approach  and  the  disappearance.  The  star  of  1572, 
might  have  come  up  from  the  depths  of  space,  within  the  limits 
of  our  range  of  view,  and  descended,  slowly  to  the  terrestial  ob- 
server, but  most  rapidly  in  fact,  into  those  immeasurable  profun- 
dities. If  the  star  in  question  were  twenty  billions  of  miles  from 
the  earth  at  its  nearest  approach,  that  is,  about  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  when  it  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  it  must  have  moved,  that  is,  from  December  1572,  to 
April  1573,  four  times  that  distance,  or  eighty  billions  of  miles. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles  a 
day,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  a  minute.  This  is 
a  velocity,  indeed,  beyond  our  conception ;  and  yet  when 
we  have  ascertained  many  kindred  velocities  by  the  aid  of 
fixed  mathematical  principles,  almost  every  one  of  which  dis- 
tances imagination,  and  when  we  consider  the  known  insigni- 
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ficance  of  our  globe,  and  our  whole  system  in  comparison  with 
tlie  measureless  regions  and  wliirliug-  worlds  around,  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  probability,  of  tlie  statement  may  be  admitted. 
After  all,  what  is  finite  thought  to  infinite  operations  ! 

Here  we  are  compelled  by  our  space  to  stop ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  recommend  this,  as  we  have  done  previous  publications 
of  Dr.  Dick,  to  all  who  wish  to  consult  a  valuable  collection  of 
scientific  discoveries,  stated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  en- 
livened by  just  and  pious  remarks.  No  one,  we  should  imagine, 
can  retire  from  the  perusal  without  having  his  mind  refreshed 
and  to  a  degree  expanded  ;  and  however  familiar  with  many  of  the 
facts  before,  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and^  its  wonderful 
arrangements  can  never  cease  at  every  renewed  contemplation 
to  inspire  renewed  delight. 


Art.  VII.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
designed  as  a  General  Help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction. 
By  George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature, 
New  York  City  University.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  [^containing 
Gen.  i.— xxi.]     New  York.     1838. 

2.  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges.  By  the  Same.  Reprinted  from  the 
American  edition  of  1838.  [Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity, 
No.  17.]     London:   1840. 

IT  will  on  every  ground  be  better  that  the  author  of  these 
volumes  should  describe  his  own  plan  than  that  we  should 
attempt  to  do  it  for  him.  His  main  object,  he  informs  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  Notes  on  Genesis,  has  been  '  to  aiford  facilities  for 
'  the  correct  understanding  of  the  sacred  text — to  aid  the  student 
'  of  the  Bible  in  ascertaining,  with  the  utmost  practicable  exact- 
'  ness,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  original.  With  such  an  object  in 
*view  it  was  perhaps  impossible   to  avoid  giving  the  work  an 

*  aspect  predominantly  critical.  But  an  apology  on  this  score  can 
'  scarcely  be  requisite  at  the  present  day,   when   the  claims  of 

*  sacred  philology  are  beginning  to  be  so  highly  appreciated ; 
<  when  it  is  so  generally  admitted  that  the  grand  aim  of  the 
'  Scriptural  expositor  should  be  to  fix  with  the  most  absolute  pre- 
<cision  'the  mind  of  the  Spirit'  in  his  own  word;  and  wliea  it  is 

*  so  well  understood  that  this  end  can  be  attained  only  by  means 

*  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  original  in  its  verbal  and 
« idiomatic  peculiarities,  its  parallel  usages,  and  its  archaeological 

*  illustrations.     Besides,  unless  I  have  come  wholly  short  of  my 

*  aim,  there  will  be  found  such  a  union  of  the  practical  with  the 

*  critical,  as  to  adapt  the  present  and  ensuing  volumes  somewhat 
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*  happily  to  popular  use.  Should  this  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  I 
'shall  feel  that  the  failure  has  been  rather  in  the  execution  than 

*  the  plan ;  for  I  know  no  reason  to  suppose  the  two  departments 
'  intrinsically  incompatible,  or  that  the  two-fold  functions  of  the 
^  exegetical  and  the  ethical  expositor  may  not  be  united  in  the 
'  same  person.'  To  the  same  effect,  and  indeed  in  the  very  same 
words,  the  author  has  spoken  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Notes  on 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,'  concerning  the  plan  of  that 
work. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  pages  of  these  two 
publications,  especially  the  former  of  them,  to  see  that  Professor 
Bush  has  derived  his  illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
The  works  of  both  earlier  and  later  commentators  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  a  very  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  those  most 
valuable  aids  to  exegesis,  the  publications  of  recent  travellers  in 
the  East.  Consulting  utility,  as  he  informs  us  in  both  his  pre- 
faces, rather  than  originality,  our  author  gives  us  here  a  note  from 
Bishop  Hall's  '  Contemplations,'  there  a  line  or  two  from  Bishop 
Horsley's  '  Biblical  Criticism,'  in  a  third  place  an  extract  from 
Maimonides,  in  a  fourth  from  Matthew  Henry,  in  a  fifth  from 
Roberts's  '  Oriental  Illustrations,'  and  in  a  sixth  from  Stephens' 

*  Incidents  of  Travel,'  while — lighting  up  his  pages,  just  as  to  a 
traveller  upon  the  ridge  of  Drachenfels  the  Rhine  appears  and 
re-appears  in  spots  of  light  along  its  winding  valley — we  have  ever 
and  anon  the  Pictorial  Bible.  But  our  author  has  carefully  in- 
dicated the  various  authorities  he  has  employed,  and  in  this  re- 
spect has  entitled  himself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
readers.  In  reference  to  the  Pictorial  Bible,  having;  stated  that 
it  is  a  repository  from  which  he  has  enriched  his  pages  with  many 
of  their  choicest  contents,  he  honorably  and  justly  adds  :  '  It  is  an 

*  invaluable  treasury  of  materials  for  elucidating  the  topography, 

*  the  manners  and  customs,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  monuments,  and 

*  customs  of  the  East.' 

Considering  the  popular  object  which  the  author  had  in  view 
these  works  may  be  regarded  as  valuable.  Though  adapted  in 
some  measure  to  the  use  of  students  for  the  sacred  minis- 
try, particularly  in  the  connexion  which  the  notes  frequently 
have  with  the  terms  of  the  original  text,  we  do  not  consider  them 
as  meeting,  in  all  points,  the  expectations  or  the  wants  of  such 
students  in  our  age  and  country.  The  author  seems  to  have 
prescribed  a  certain  reserve  to  himself  on  some  topics  in  order  that 
his  volumes  might  be  generally  acceptable  and  useful.  Owing  to 
this  feature,  which  however  is  only  occasional,  while  they  are 
perhaps  precisely  the  publications  of  which  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  will  avail  himself,  a  thorough  student  will  want  something 
more.  If  we  were  surprised  at  any  thing  in  these  volumes,  it 
was  probably   this  expression  in   the  preface   to   the   Notes  on 
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Genesis,  that  with  the  object  the  author  had  in  view  *  it  was 
'  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  giving  the  work  an  aspect  predo- 
*  minantly  critical.'  We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  the  publi- 
cation predominantly  critical.  It  is  a  good  book,  well  adapted, 
as  we  have  said,  for  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  even  for  theo- 
logical students  to  some  extent,  but  predominantly  critical  it  is 
not,  except  in  that  loose  signification  of  the  epithet  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  merely  practical. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  notes  on  Gen. 
iv.  3,  4,  which  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  combined  critical  and 
practical  character  of  the  work. 

Ver.  3.  In  process  of  time,  Ileb.  D"'^''  VPA  «*  th^  c/id  of  days. 
That  isj  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  time  at  which  the  feast 
of  the  in-gatlieriiigs  was  afterwards  kept,  Exod.  xxiii.  16.  The  ex- 
pression, however,  is  of  itself  indefinite,  and  may  denote,  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  end  of  the  week,  or  the  expiration  of  any  set  period  when 
this  service  was  to  be  performed.  Adam  had  taught  his  sons  the  duty 
of  religious  worsliip  as  well  as  that  of  industrious  toil  in  some  useful 
occupation. 

Brought — that  is  either  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  special  wor- 
ship of  God,  where  the  shekinah  or  visible  glory  was  displayed,  or  to 
Adam  as  the  officiating  priest  of  the  family,  or,  which  is  perhaps  still 
more  probable,  brought  is  here  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with 
offered,  a  usage  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

'  Of  the  fruit  of  ike  ground  an  offering,  Heb.  HTOtt,  mincha,  an  ob- 
lation, usually  rendered  meat-ojferiug.  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  7'  Although,  as 
it  consisted  of  flour,  cakes,  wafers,  &c.,  a  more  correct  version  would 
be  meaLoffering ,  or  wheal-offering.  But  the  English  word  meat,  at 
the  time  Avhen  the  present  translation  was  made,  was  applied  to  fari- 
naceous as  well  as  animal  substances.  Thus,  Prov.  xxiii.  3  :  '  Be  not 
desirous  of  his  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat  (Heb.  bread  of 
lies).'  1  Sam.  xx.  34  :  '  And  Jonathan  did  eat  no  7ueat  (Heb.  bread 
of  food)  on  the  second  day  of  the  month.'  The  IMincha,  when  given 
by  one  man  to  another,  denotes  some  peculiar  dignity  in  the  receiver, 
of  which  such  a  gift  is  the  acknowledgment,  and  is  a  token  of  subjec- 
tion, or  at  least  submission,  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  But  when  a 
Mincha  is  presented  by  man  to  God,  it  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
signifies  a  bloodless  oblation,  in  contradistinction  from  the  yni,  zeba, 
or  bloody  sacrifice,  which  constituted  Abel's  offering,  though  the 
Mincha  was  for  the  most  part  joined  with  the  Zeba  in  the  sacred  ob- 
lations. 

'  Ver.  4.  Brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  Either  the  first- 
born, which  God  afterwards,  by  an  express  law,  appropriated  to  him- 
self, or  the  choicest  and  best  of  the  flock  ;  as  the  chief  of  anything  is 
often  called  the  first-born.  Job  xviii.  13;  Jer.  xxxi.  19;   Heb.  xii.  23. 

'  The  fat  thereof.  Heb.  '  the  fatnesses  of  them.'  A  similar  remark 
to  the  above  is  applicable  to  this  also.  The  fat  of  anything  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  best  part  of  it.     Thus^,  Num.  xviii.  2  :  *  All  the  best  (Heb. 
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the  fat)  of  the  o\\,  and  all  the  best  (Heb.  the  fat)  of  the  wine,'  &c. 
Gen.  xlv.  18 :  '  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye 
shall  eat  of  the^a^  of  the  land.'  Psalm  cxlvii.  14  :  '  He  filleththee  with 
t\ie  finest  (Heb.  the  fat)  of  the  wheat.'  The  offerings  of  Abel,  how- 
ever, we  suppose  to  be  holocausts. 

*  The  Loi'd  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering — that  is, 
kindly  and  favorably  regarded,  had  complacence  in  ;  Chal.  '  He  ac- 
cepted with  good  will  Abel  and  his  gifts.'  As  the  apostle  informs  us 
Heb.  xi.  4,  that  God  testified  his  approbation  of  Abel's  offering,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  by  the  visible  token  of  fire 
from  heaven  consuming  it  upon  the  altar.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes 
to  look  with  a  rapid  and  keen  glance  of  the  eye,  indicating  special 
earnestness.  It  is  apparently  with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Theodotion  renders  it  hsrrv^iSiv,  kindled  or  set  on  fire  ;  upon  which 
Jerome  remarks,  '  How  could  Cain  know  that  God  accepted  his 
brother's  offering  and  rejected  his  own  unless  the  translation  that 
Theodotion  has  given  is  the  true  one  ?'  If  it  were  not  by  this  particu- 
lar token  that  Abel  understood  that  God  was  propitious  to  him,  it 
must  have  been  by  one  equally  indubitable.  Comp.  Lev.  ix.  24 ; 
Judg.  vi.  21  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  38  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1.  For  a  correct  view 
of  the  reason  of  the  more  favorable  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  14,  who  tells 
us  that  '  hj  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  (Gr. 
TXsiova  ^vaiav)  than  Cain,  or  as  Wickliff's  translation  with  more  literal 
exactness  renders  it,  '  a  much  more  sacrifice,'  i.  e.,  a  more  full  or  com- 
plete sacrifice.  Here,  by  declaring  the  offering  of  Abel  to  have  been 
made  by  faith,  the  \vriter  teaches  by  necessary  implication,  that  Cain's 
offering  was  not  made  by  faith,  and  heace  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  is  said  to  have  been  more  full,  complete,  and  excellent 
than  Cain's.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  principle  which  the  other 
lacked.  Cain  undoubtedly  had  a  general  belief  or  persuasion  that  God 
would  accept  his  oblation,  for  the  very  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  in- 
volves the  persuasion  of  the  sacrificer  that  it  would  be  acceptable. 
But  the  faith  here  spoken  of  is  of  a  more  particular  kind.  It  is 
evident  from  the  context  that  the  faith  which  the  apostle  celebrates  is 
a  prospective  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  then  in  Christ  was  the  faith  of 
Abel,  and  this  faith  was  that  which  Cain  wanted.  His  offering  was  a 
mere  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  benefactor.  It  was  just  what  a 
self-righteous  heart  would  offer.  It  plainly  evinced  that  he  recognised 
no  material  breach  between  him  and  his  Creator,  nor  any  need  of  con- 
fession of  sin  or  dependence  on  an  atonement.  He  had,  indeed,  so  far 
a  sense  of  religion  as  to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  of  his  providence, 
but  he  evidently  thought  it  sufficient  to  trust  solely  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  his  own  good  works  for  acceptance.  But  as  this  was  virtu- 
ally denying  the  only  revealed  plan  of  grace  and  pardon  to  sinners,  his 
offering  was  rejected.  His  conduct  showed  that  he  preferred  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  reason  to  the  express  appointment  of  his  Creator. 
The  two  brothers,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
two  great  classes  of  men  found  in  all  ages,  one  of  whom  serve  God 
merely  according  to  the  light  of  natural  reason,  which  instead  of  die- 
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tating  the  propriety  of  animal  sacrifices,  would  simply  require  the 
expression  of  thanksgiving  and  homage,  wliile  the  other  have  a  single 
eye  to  the  divine  precept  as  to  the  true  mode  of  seeking  God,  and 
always  recognise  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  apostle  Heb.  vii.  22, 
that  '  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.' 

— Noles  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  pp.  96—98. 

We  could  refer  to  many  other  notes  as  being  both  valuable 
and  judicious,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent.  A 
sound  judgment  and  a  truly  evangelical  spirituality  and  serious- 
ness pervade  its  practical  parts.  We  should  have  been  gratified 
had  we  room  for  the  note  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
Gen.  ii.  3.  The  practical  notes  are  occasionally  drawn  out  to 
some  length  under  a  series  of  general  observations,  as  is  the  case 
with  that  on  Gen.  xviii.  3,  in  which  the  narrative  of  Abraham's 
intercession  for  Sodom  is  applied  to  the  threefold  purpose  of 
showing,  '  (1)  How  highly  God  esteems  the  righteous,  and  what 

*  blessings  they  are  to  the  places  in  which  they  live.'  (2)  '  The 
'humility  which  ought  to  characterize  our  addresses  to  God.'  (3) 

*  The  astonishing  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  the  duty 
'  which  rests  upon  us  of  offering  it.'  We  must  observe,  before 
quitting  the  volume  on  Genesis,  that  it  contains  a  very  useful 
introduction,  pages  vii. — xxxvi.,  *  on  the  Sacred  Writings 
generally ;  their  titles,  [divisions,  languages,  mode  of  preserva- 
tion, incorrupt  integrity,  and  ancient  and  modern  versions :  on 
the  Pentateuch,  its  title,  divisions,  author,  and  authenticity: 
and  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  its  title,  scope,  date,  composition, 
and  commentators.  This  introduction  is  concluded  with  a  very 
useful  list  of  works,  justly  characterised  by  Professor  Bush  as  'the 
'  nucleus  of  a  tolerably  extensive  apparatus  for  the  study  and  ex- 

*  position  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  more  especially  of  the  Pen- 
'  tateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.'  In  that 
part  of  the  introduction  which  refers  to  the  ancient  versions,  there 
is  some  very  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  bare  justice  to  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  the  characteristics  of  our  English  version, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  so  well  exhibited  before  as  in  pages 
xviii. — XXX. 

Mr.  Ward's  reprint  of  the  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges  has  all 
the  neatness  belonging  to  the  other  publications  in  his  '  Library 
*of  Standard  Divinity.'  It  forms  a  volume  of  254  beautifully 
printed  pages,  particularly  reasonable  in  price,  and  additionally 
worthy  of  recommendation  because  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can 
obtain  a  commentary  on  these  books  without  purchasing  one  on 
the  whole  Bible. 
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Art.  VIII.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  a  Visit  to  Algiers, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Telmcssus,  Cyprus,  and  Greece, 
with  Observations  on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  on  the  Climate,  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  <^c., 
of  the  Countries  visited.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M. R.I. A.  In  two 
vols.      Dublin:  1840. 

T^AMJLIAR  as  most  readers  are,  and  as  reviewers  especially 
-*-  are  bound  to  be,  with  all  the  names  of  places  enumerated  in 
this  title-page,  there  is  always  a  certain  charm  and  even  freshness 
about  them  at  every  distinct  enunciation.  We  may  know  almost 
every  thing  respecting  them — what  has  been  written  and  what  has 
been  said — and  yet  curiosity  seems  never  satisfied,  and  even  re- 
petition does  not  weary.  One  thing  is,  there  are  always  points 
of  geography  or  history  connected  with  them,  which  repeated  inves- 
tigation has  not  fully  and  permanently  settled ;  and  another  thing 
is,  nature  and  art  are  both  found  in  such  varied  forms  of  magnifi- 
cence— in  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  the  outspread  desert,  the 
stupendous  pyramid,  the  awful  catacomb,  that  fancy  will  still  have 
room  to  expatiate  and  philosophy  to  moralize  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
vious descriptions.  Besides  which,  classic  associations  start  up  at 
every  turn  in  some  of  these  places,  and  over  others  religion  ex- 
tends its  sway,  in  the  solemn  modes  of  prophecy,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  moral  and  miraculous  power.  Who  can  plant  his  foot, 
or  listen  to  him  who  has  done  so,  in  Greece,  in  Tyre,  in  Pales- 
tine, without  a  thrill?  The  thrice  told  tale  is  worn  out;  but  the 
scenes  of  nature,  above  all,  the  associations  of  religion  cannot 
fail. 

The  volumes  before  us,  however,  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
possessing  any  very  grave  or  profound  character.  They  neither 
abound  with  antiquarian  research  nor  deep  philosophical  sentiment. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  are  they  at  all  of  the  light  and  frivolous 
cast.  They  are  not  only  in  general  worth  any  one's  reading,  but 
in  addition  to  narrative  sufficiently  perspicuous  and  amusing,  they 
furnish  some  information  and  contain  some  valuable  scriptural 
illustrations,  drawn  from  topography  or  oriental  customs. 

The  author,  in  his  brief  preface,  bespeaks  public  attention,  and 
with  good  reason,  from  the  fact  that  he  travelled  in  a  different 
capacity  from  many  of  the  able  tourists  who  have  before  described 
the  interesting  scenes  he  visited ;  for  he  travelled  as  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  a  gentleman  who  went  on  a  voyage  in  search  of 
health.  Mr.  Wilde  undertook  to  collect  information  relative  to 
the  climate  of  the  places  they  might  visit,  and  to  keep  a  register 
of  their  temperature.     He  also,  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  took 
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daily  notes  of  the  objects  which  struck  him  as  worthy  of  attention; 
and  moreover  they  had  the  advantage  of  unfettered  freedom 
and  perfect  accommodation,  by  going  where  they  pleased,  in  a 
commodious  yacht.  All  this  spares  us  the  trouble  of  perusing 
official  details  and  accounts  of  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  worse 
provided  travellers. 

We  willingly  stop  at  Corunna  to  hear  the  story  of  '  Russian 
'  George.' 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  October,  we  set  forward  to  view  the 
memorable  field  of  Corunna^  accompanied  by  old  George  Daboish  as 
our  guide.  Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  introduce  this  per- 
sonage to  our  readers.  His  history  is  remarkable — by  birth  a  Russian 
— an  Italian  by  descent — married  to  a  Spaniard — and,  although  natu- 
ralised in  Spain,  claiming  England  for  his  country.  Few  men  in  his 
condition  have  seen  more  of  what  is  termed  life.  He  has  with  truth 
'  braved  many  a  rough  sea's  storm '  in  his  day — the  very  sport  of  the 
element  he  made  his  home.  At  an  early  age  he  was  bound  to  the 
master  of  an  English  merchantman  trading  to  the  Black  Sea ;  out  of 
which  he  was,  shortly  after,  pressed  on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 
From  this  he  took  French  leave  at  Cork,  and  having  travelled  across 
the  country  for  some  days,  alone  and  penniless,  he  found  himself  at 
what  he  not  inaptly  calls  the  mutiny  of  Vinegar  Hill  He  re-entered 
the  merchant  service,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  ^vrecked  return- 
ing from  the  West  Indies  as  mate,  having  suffered  unspeakable  hard- 
ships in  an  open  boat  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  were 
reduced  to  the  horrible  alternative — 

'  When  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food.' 

'  From  this  state  of  misery  and  privation  they  were  providentially 
rescued  by  one  of  our  Kinsale  hookers — to  the  inhabitants  of  which 
place  he  still  retains  feelings  of  the  utmost  gratitude.  He  again 
entered  the  navy,  and  immediately  after  served  at  the  Nile;  was 
wounded  at  Trafalgar,  on  board  the  Bellerophon  ;  boasts  the  honor  of 
an  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  and  was  present  when  Parker  suffered 
at  the  yard-arm,  after  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  He  served  in  one  of 
the  transports  in  this  bay  at  the  time  of  the  retreat,  and  seems  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  concerning  it.  After  this  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  merchant  service  ;  soon  rose  to  be  a  master,  and 
had  acquired  some  wealth,  but  was  again  ship^vrecked,  and  he  alone 
of  all  his  crew  saved.  He  was  thrown  ashore,  and  beside  him  lay  his 
ship's  compass,  the  sole  remnant  of  all  his  earthly  possessions.  He 
still  preserves  it  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and  exhibits  it  with  de- 
light to  strangers. 

'  The  ocean's  greedy  wave  hadj  robbed  him  of  his  home  ;  the  rocks 
and  sands  had  spoliated  his  wealth ;  the  drenching  spray  had  damped^, 
but  could  not  quench,  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  so  characteristic  of 
his  calling,  till  love,  all  powerful,  induced  him  to  resign  the  ocean  for 
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one  of  the  dark-eyed  maids  of  Corunna.  He  married,  and  here,  by 
years  of  industry  and  perseverance,  he  rose  to  comfort,  if  not  to 
wealth. 

'  Short-lived  was  his  day  of  happiness.  In  the  year  1823,  when 
the  French  bombarded  this  town,  his  house,  which  stands  outside  the 
the  walls,  was  struck  by  a  random  ball,  and  in  the  very  spot*  where 
he  had  concealed  all  his  treasure  (some  thousands  of  dollars),  which  the 
French  soldiers  soon  pounced  upon,  and  fearing  their  vengeance  for 
concealing  his  own  property,  he  had  actually  to  swim  to  one  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Still  he  has  weathered  the  storm,  and 
supports  himself  in  some  comfort  by  the  proceeds  of  a  small  posada 
sacrata,  or  lodging-house.  He  is  now  a  stout  old  man  of  seventy-six — 
a  fine  honest  tar  of  the  olden  days  of  long  queues  and  wide  trowsers. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and,  what  is  rare  in  his  profession, 
profited  by  it ;  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  a  man  who  travels  much 
seldom  dies  a  fool.'  He  is  master  of  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  speaks  English  well.  His  long  yarns  of  the  days  of  Nelson,  and 
the  various  scenes  he  had  been  partaker  in,  were  highly  amusing.  He  is 
universally  known  in  Corunna  as  '  old  Russian  George.' — pp.  15 — 18. 

We  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  quote  the  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  tomb  of  Moore  at  Corunna,  but  must  pass  on  to  other 
and  more  important  places.  The  next  stage  of  the  traveller's 
progress  was  to  Lisbon,  which  however  is  comparatively  so  near 
and  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  be  detained  by  its  harbour, 
churches,  tombs,  dogs,  or  costumes.  Our  author  intimates  that 
he>as  disappointed  both  with  the  city  and  the  climate,  owing  to  the 
great  transition  from  the  heat  in  the  sunshine  to  cold  in  the  shade. 
There  is  a  suffocating  feeling  in  the  air,  which  is  distressing  to  a 
person  in  health ;  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  one  in  a  state 
of  illness.  Few  diseases  he  thinks  are  relievable  by  the  air  of 
Lisbon,  principally  on  account  of  its  variability.  Madeira,  the 
third  point  of  advance  and  the  first  on  the  title-page,  demands 
more  attention.  The  question  of  its  adaptation  to  particular 
classes  of  invalids,  is  important  to  thousands,  and  a  good  medical 
opinion  on  its  salubrity  is  worthy  of  great  regard.  At  the  latter 
end  of  October  they  arrived  at  Funchal,  which  far  surpassed  in 
beauty  all  their  anticipations.  The  town  runs  along  the  edge  of 
an  open  roadstead,  embosomed  in  limes  and  orange-trees,  coffee 
plantations,  bananas,  and  the  rarest  plants.  The  hills  ascend  in 
terraces  behind  clothed  with  vines  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and 
these  are  studded  with  the  lovely  quintas  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
height  of  some  hundred  feet.  The  Mount  Church  stands  at  an 
immense  elevation,  surrounded  with  venaticos  and  chesnut-trees. 
The  mountains  then  rise   still  higher,  clothed  with  verdure,  and 


*  It  jsstill  to  be  seen,  and  this  account  is  verified  by  the  British  consul. 
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beautified  by  waterfalls ;  and  above  all,  the  bald  tops  of  the 
Turhenias  spring  up  several  thousand  feet  from  the  borders  of  the 
Coural. 

'  The  town  of  Funclial  is  clean  and  well  paved,  with  an  air  of  bustle 
and  business,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  handsome  public  walks. 
The  wine  landed  from  boats  is  carried  in  barrels  to  the  shore  on  a  rude 
and  narrow  piece  of  wood,  which  acts  as  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  bullocks. 
Both  here  and  at  TenerifFe,  a  small  carved  horn  of  bone  is  hung  on 
the  forehead  of  the  bullocks  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye.  The  men  run  before  with  wet  cloths,  which  they  throw  in 
its  path,  to  facilitate  its  slipping  over  the  smooth  pavement.  The 
wine  from  the  interior  is  carried  in  skins,  which  look,  when  slung 
over  the  backs  of  the  men,  as  if  they  were  the  carcasses  of  so  many  dead 
dogs,  pigs,  calves,  &c,  the  legs,  necks,  and  beads  sticking  out  in  an 
extraordinary  manner. 

♦  But  we  must  turn  to  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and  admire  the 
lovely  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  taken  up  our  residence. 
Never  was  a  spot  more  formed  to  cheer  the  sufferings  of  an  invalid,  to 
heal  the  wounded  spirit,  or  reanimate  the  sinking  frame.  The  dry 
and  balmy  air  which  produces  this  never-ending  spring,  makes  the 
step  buoyant,  and  raises  tlie  hopes  of  the  sufferer,  who  a  few  days 
before  left  the  choking  fogs,  the  rains  and  chilly  damps  of  the  Thames 
or  the  Medway.  Here  all  is  sunshine  ;  the  green  bananas,  with  their 
beautiful  feathery  tops,  tell  him  he  has  bid  farewell  to  Europe  ;  the 
orange-trees  hold  out  to  him  their  branches  laden  with  golden  fruit— 

'  Green  all  the  year,  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blush 
In  social  sweetness  on  the  self-same  bough.' 

Plantations  of  coffee-trees  fill  the  spaces  between  the  houses;  the 
splendid  coral-tree  hangs  over  his  head ;  and  the  snowy  bells  of  the 
tulip-tree  mingle  with  the  scarlet  hibiscus.  If  he  wishes  for  exercise 
he  has  the  most  inviting  walks,  and  the  most  tempting  shades  to 
shelter  liim  ;  wide-spreading  plane-trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic 
growth,  blend  their  slender  arms  over  the  streams  that  murmur  from 
the  hills.  If  he  leave  the  town,  and  begins  to  ascend,  the  beauty  in- 
creases, and  the  sea-vieAV  opens  to  his  sight.  The  roads,  though  steep 
are  well  paved,  and  the  horses  trained  to  an  easy  pace.  On  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  sometimes  both,  is  a  little  channel  a  foot  broad;  and 
Levada  by  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  different  plantations 
from  the  hills,  murmuring  gently  as  it  ripples  by  his  side.  He  rides 
through  a  perfect  vineyard,  where,  in  many  places,  the  vines  are  car- 
ried on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  the  large  bunches  of  grapes  hang 
within  his  reach.  Hedges  of  geraniums,  fuschias,  and  heliotropes, 
border  those  narrow  paths,  and  shade  him  from  the  sun  ;  myriads  of 
insects  with  golden  wings  sip  the  nectar  from  those  delicate  flowers, 
and  add  the  music  of  their  tiny  wings  to  the  melody  of  the  surround- 
ing woodlands.  The^c?<.s  indicns  clothes  the  cottages,  which  are 
shaded  by  the  most  magnificent  chesnuts  and   venaticas ;  the  salvia 
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fulgeiis  and  the  Guernsey  lily  sprinkle  the  vineyards ;  the  beautiful 
capillus  veneris  creeps  through  the  walls,  and  the  camellia  Japonica, 
now  in  full  bloom,  adorns  every  quinta.' — pp.  88 — 90. 

Again  : 

'  The  value  of  Madeira  as  a  climate  suitable  to  invalids,  is  daily 
more  appreciated,  because  becoming  better  known  ;  and  the  numbers 
this  year  can  hardly  find  accommodation.  Besides  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses, families  (many  of  whom  are  now  resident  here)  can  pur- 
chase houses  for  the  winter  season,  although  at  rather  a  dear  rate. 
These  can  be  had  either  in  the  town  itself  or  in  some  of  the  beautiful 
suburban  retreats,  which,  if  not  situated  at  too  great  an  elevation, 
will  be  found  very  advantageous.  Unless  for  those  who  go  early  in  the 
season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  beforehand,  in  order  to  procure 
good  accommodation.  So  great  was  the  demand  last  year,  that  the 
Portuguese,  as  might  be  expected,  took  advantage  of  it  to  raise  the 
prices  of  their  houses.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  enter- 
prising merchant  has  not  erected  a  number  of  small  comfortable  dwell- 
ings in  the  different  sheltered  spots  near  the  town,  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cama  de  Lobos,  for  the  reception  of  invalids,  who  amounted, 
with  their  friends,  last  year,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred ;  and  they 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  all  English.  Various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  this  island  ;  but  I 
think  both  medical  men  and  those  who  have  tried  it  themselves,  must 
now  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  European  climate  that  can  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  it,  or  that  affords  the  same  advantages  that  it 
does  as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids,  more  especially  since  steam  has 
brought  it  within  a  few  days'  voyage  of  England.  Even  for  those 
who  can  well  afford  the  expense,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  invalids, 
especially  for  females,  to  resign  their  home  and  friends  in  search  of  a 
milder  atmosphere,  and  few  places  that  we  are  acquainted  with  will 
compensate,  by  the  benefits  they  afford,  for  the  comforts  of  the  one,  or 
the  endearments  of  the  other.  But  if  such  there  be,  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  that  place  is  Madeira. 

•  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  a  steamer  goes  out  from  Falmouth 
ill  September,  solely  for  the  use  of  invalids,  and  returns  for  them  in 
May.  The  sea  voyage  of  itself,  which  is  so  generally  found  beneficial, 
is  not  prolonged  to  the  extent  it  was  in  sailing  vessels,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  said  to  be  much  superior. 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  climate  of  Madeira  can  cure  con- 
sumption ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that,  independent  of  its  acknowledged 
efficacy  in  chronic  affections,  it  is  one  that  will  do  more  to  ward  off 
threatened  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  even  to  arrest  them  in  their  inci- 
pient stages,  than  any  I  am  acquainted  with.  A  dry,  warm  climate, 
with  a  healthy  and  equable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are,  no  doubt,  the 
most  powerful  remedial  agents  we  are  acquainted  with,  more  especially 
for  parts  where  only  such  agents  can  be  brought  in  contact.  It  is  a 
remedy  for  which,  in  many  cases,  we  have  no  adequate  substitute,  and 
the  discredit  into  which  its  sanative  efficacy  has  been  brought,  is  'to  be 
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sought  for,  not  in  the  remedy,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
prescribed.'*  And  the  hearsay  evidence,  often  received  from  doubtful 
authority,  on  which  professional  men  recommend  particular  localities 
as  applicable  to  certain  diseases  and  peculiarities  of  constitution,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  To  some,  however,  the  heat  of  a  Madeira  sum- 
mer will  be  too  relaxing,  and  they  will  be  improved  not  only  by  a  re- 
moval to  a  lower  temperature,  but  materially  benefited  by  the  voyage 
— always  remembering,  that  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  will 
be  the  earliest  period  that  an  invalid,  who  has  spent  the  winter  at 
Funchal,  can  arrive  with  safety  in  this  country.  The  spring  is  the 
season  of  trial,  and  as  Funchal  and  the  south  side  of  the  island  are 
much  exposed,  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  favorable  state  at  the 
other  seasons,  I  feel  assured  that  then  the  sheltered  vale  of  Oratava  in 
TenerifFe,  would  be  found  preferable  in  many  respects,  besides  being 
five  degrees  warmer  than  Funchal  this  time  of  the  year. 

'  Although  I  believe  that  a  person  with  healthy  lungs  will  exist  any- 
where, yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  vegetable  is  in  some  de- 
gree necessary  to  animal  life,  arising  from  the  elimination,  the  absorp- 
tion, and  exhalation  of  certain  gases,  which  constitute  our  atmosphere, 
the  equilibrium  of  which  is  kept  up  by  the  mutual  assistance  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable.  If,  then,  leaves  be  a  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
that  trees  hybernate  when  they  fall  off,  independent  of  the  cold  of  our 
winter,  we  lose  also  the  advantage  derivable  from  a  continued  activity 
in  vegetable  life,  beneficially  modifying  the  qualities  of  our  atmosphere; 
whereas,  in  more  tropical  countries,  the  extensive  evergreen  Flora, 
continuing  to  flourish  throughout  the  whole  year,  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  purify  the  air,  and  increase  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and,  consequently,  the  healthy  condition  of  animal  life — although 
a  superabundance  of  vegetation  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  health. 
It  is  the  great  equability  of  temperature  that  makes  IMadeira  so  justly 
celebrated ;  an  equability  that  continues,  not  only  throughout  the 
seasons,  but  also  through  the  range  of  the  diurnal  revolution.' 

—pp.  109—113. 

After  visiting  Teiieriffe,  our  voyagers  went  to  Gibraltar,  to 
Algiers,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Egypt,  where  we  are  fairly  landed  in 
the  eleventh  chapter*  At  Alexandria  the  author  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  number  of  blind  people  at  every  turn.  Most  of 
them  had  but  one  eye,  but  many  others  were  groping  their  way 
through  the  streets  in  perfect  darkness.  Squinting  is  a  very 
common  affection  among  them,  and  most  of  the  lower  order  are 
what  would  be  termed  '  blear-eyed.'  Everywhere  the  most 
lamentable  traces  of  ophthalmia  were  to  be  seen.  It  is  rather  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  calamity  of 
our  nature,  to  the  laughable  incident  which  follows,  but  our 
author  is  answerable  for  it.  We  proceed  to  insert  it  tor  die 
amusement  of  those  who  delight  in  the  ludicrous. 


•  Clark. 
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'  During  our  walk  through  the  city,  we  happened  to  light  upon  one 
of  the  donkey  stations,  when  a  scene  ensued  that  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion.    The  whole  body  of  donkey  boys,  with  their   animals,  rushed 
upon  us  with  one  accord  the  moment  we  made  our  appearance,  push- 
ing, jostling,  and  abasing  each   other,  in  most  unintelligible  jargon  ; 
and  half-a-dozen  laying  hold  of  each  of  us  at  once,  attempted  to  place 
us,  '  nolens  volens,'  on  their  donkeys.     I  was  literally  lifted  off  and  on 
three  of  them,  before  I  could  employ  my  stick  to  my  advantage,  to 
deter  others  from  plucking  me  off  the.  one   on  which  I  had  at  last 
secured  a  seat.     The  whole  scene  is  really  so  ludicrous,  that  it  is  worth 
witnessing  for  once,  after  which  I  would  advise  all  travellers  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  good,  stout  koorbag,*  which  is  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  commerce  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Nubia,  and  on  the  Blue  River ;  it  is  the  only 
remedy  for   an  Alexandrian   ass-boy.     As    soon   as   we   were   fairly 
seated,  the  boys  set  the  animals  off  at  a  most  dashing  pace,  through  the 
narrow  streets,  over  bread  stalls,  old  women,  and  all  the  various  mer- 
chandise that  strew  the  floor  of  an   eastern  bazaar.     The  boys  kept 
goading  the  donkeys  with   a  sharp  stick,  and  shouting  to  the  people, 
'*  Riglac,  riglac,  darick' — 'Get  out  of  the  way,' — and  cursing  intolerable 
plain  English.     It  was  quite  impossible  to  stop  or  hold  up  against  the 
'  vis  a  tergo.'     I  nearly  came  in  collision  with  several  enormous  camels; 
ran  foul  of  various  Egyptian  officers,  naval  and  military  ;  and  narrowly 
escaped  upsetting  numerous  blind  people  at  every  turn ;  besides  our 
trampling  over  whole  hosts  of  half  starved  dogs,  that  are  always  lurk- 
ing about  the  bazaars.     To  attempt  to  reason  with  our  drivers  was  out 
of  the  question :  the  more  we  attempted  to  pull  up,  the  more  they 
shouted  and  urged  on  the  animals  ;  and  to  turn  in  the  narrow  crowded 
streets  was  impossible.     The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  of 
all  things,  beating  the  unfortunate  dogs  most  unmercifully  whenever 
they  came  across  them.     After  many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  camels, 
old  women,   and  buffaloes,  we  arrived  safe    at   our  boat,  and  were 
heartily  glad  to  get  ourselves  on  board  again,  after  the  noise  and  bustle 
we  had  just  left.' — pp.  247,  248. 

Among  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  a  traveller,  on  his  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  are  Cleopatra's  needle  and  Pompey's  pillar.  These 
magnificent  obelisks  are  situated  outside  of  the  town,  near  the 
shore,  amidst  heaps  of  rubbish,  drifted  sands,  and  pitfalls ;  the 
debris  of  the  former  city,  which  extends  to  a  great  distance  round, 
including  the  part  on  which  Pompey's  pillar  stands,  and  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  lake  Mareotis.  These  immense  blocks  of  stone 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  decorated  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  days  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  carried  down  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  of 
Upper  Egypt.     The  one  nearest   the  town  has  fallen,  and  is 
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imbedded  half  its  depth  in  sand  and  rubbish.  Its  extreme  mea- 
surement is  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  six  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  base.  Its  hieroglyphics  are  in  better  preservation  than 
those  which  cover  its  still  erect  companion.  Both  stood  on 
pedestals,  and  are  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  rose-colored 
granite.  We  confess  we  very  much  sympathise  with  the  follow- 
ing humorous  and  reproving  reference  to  the  nautical  hierogly- 
phics on  Pompey's  pillar. 

'  A  general  mistake  exists  in  supposing  that  there  are  no  hierogly- 
phics upon  the  shaft  of  Pompey's  pillar.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  now 
nearly  covered  with  them,  and  although  the  greater  number  are  as 
unintelligible  as  those  of  Cleopatra's  needle,  yet  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  H.  M.  S.  attests  the  scientific  research  of  the  mids  and 
reefers  touching  at  Alexandria.  Young  gentlemen  of  the  royal  navy, 
let  me  ask  in  sober  earnestness,  in  what  consists  the  honor  and  glory 
of  having  your  names  emblazoned  upon  every  post  and  pillar,  in  cha- 
racters such  as  those  in  which  JMorrison's  pills  or  Warren's  blacking  is 
set  forth  upon  a  dead  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  r  In 
England,  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  even  if  you  dared,  deface  with 
black  paint,  in  letters  a  foot  long,  any  of  our  national  monuments.  It 
is  not  your  calling ;  leave  it  to  the  sign-painters  or  some  of  the  travel- 
ling agents  of  Leeds  or  Manchester.  The  long  tried  worth — the 
unflinching  courage — the  gallantry  and  noble  daring  of  those  proud 
bulwarks  of  Britain's  liberties,  whose  names  you  have  bedaubed  upon 
this  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
require  no  such  homage  to  their  greatness.  In  one  of  the  efforts  to 
place  a  name  higher  up  the  pillar,  the  paint-pot  upset,  and  has  disfi- 
gured it  very  much.  A  few  Greeks  had  clambered  to  the  top,  by 
means  of  a  rickety  grass  rope  ladder,  and  had  a  small  blue  flag  flying 
at  the  top.  They  had  fastened  up  a  dirty  bit  of  paper  stating  that 
gentlemen  travellers  would  be  insured  a  perfectly  safe  ascent  for  the 
sum  of  half  a  dollar.  It  was  an  amusement  that  none  of  our  party 
were  inclined  to  indulge  in.' 


'»^ 


Poor  Pompey  !  His  name  might  almost  as  well  be  attached, 
as  is  common,  to  a  dog,  as  to  an  obelisk.  Such  is  human  glory  ! 
Stat  nominis  umbra  ! 

The  name  of  Egypt  always  calls  up,  as  by  a  magic  touch,  the 
image  of  the  Nile,  the  pyramids,  and  catacombs,  which  the  most 
accurate  research  and  the  most  frequent  description,  producing, 
though  they  may  the  utmost  degree  of  familiarity,  are  never 
likely  to  reduce  below  the  scale  of  stupendous  wonders.  Every 
traveller  must  of  course  describe  them  in  his  own  way,  yet  will 
they  remain  in  a  sense  indescribable,  for  neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  ever  fully  unravel  their  mysterious  grandeur.  We  have  our- 
selves found,  in  attempting  to  describe  what  we  have  seen,  or  to 
comprehend  what  others  have  described,  that  after  all  we  must  be 
on  the  spot  itself — we  must  be  eye-witnesses  to  understand  the 
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reality.  We  must  see  the  river  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its 
elevation,  the  pyramid  in  its  desert  solitude,  to  judge  of  the  im- 
pression such  objects  are  calculated  to  produce ;  while  we  are 
unfeignedly  thankful  for  all  the  aid  rendered  to  our  flagging 
fancy  by  the  traveller.  Want  of  space  forbids  our  attempting  to 
conduct  the  reader  to  these  scenes  of  magnificence.  If  he 
wishes  to  revisit  them  he  must  procure  these  volumes  for  himself, 
and  he  will  assuredly  find  that  it  is  no  profitless  journey  to  tra- 
verse these  regions  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

The  second  volume  concludes  the  account  of  Egypt  and  intro- 
duces us  to  Asia  Minor :  but  before  closing  the  first  volume  we 
must  refer  to  th«  story  of  Mohammed  Alee.  The  present  poli- 
tical movements  in  the  East  will  tend  to  impart  to  it  an  additional 
interest.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Egypt 
became  the  theatre  of  war  between  France  and  England.  In 
1803,  upon  the  removal  of  the  armies,  the  Albanians  and  Mem- 
iooks  formed  a  combination  against  the  Turkish  power,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte 
to  pave  the  way  to  British  India.  Anarchy  and  confusion 
ensued,  and  a  country  which  was  capable  of  being  the  granary 
of  Africa,  became  incompetent  to  its  own  support.  At  that 
moment  a  poor  Albanian  soldier  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  a 
settled  government,  and  renovating  it  by  means  hitherto  un- 
known and  prohibited  by  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  European  civilization. 
It  was  then,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  this 
man  raised  him  to  the  surface  of  this  troubled  sea,  and  the 
talents,  courage,  and  daring  of  Mohammed  Alee  shone  forth  as 
the  rescuer  of  a  country  in  one  of  whose  markets  (if  report  speaks 
true)  he  himself  had  been  sold  as  a  slave.  The  defects  of  that 
policy  which  he  has  pursued  have,  indeed,  been  in  some  respects 
glaring,  dictated  as  it  has  been  by  an  intense  spirit  of  ambition, 
which  has  led  to  severe  and  unjust  taxation,  and  to  an  attempt  to 
make  Egypt  a  warlike  country ;  but  with  all  this,  incalculable 
benefits  have  been  conferred,  and,  as  is  truly  remarked,  it  can  never 
retnrn  to  its  former  degenerate  state. 

'  That  men  like  Mohammed  Alee  have,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
been  raised  up,  have  flourished,  conquered,  and  were  conquered,  de- 
cayed and  fell.  Scripture  warrants,  and  experience  proves  ;  and  on 
that  warrant  it  is  for  the  thinking  mind  to  say  whether  he  has  been 
allowed  the  power  he  now  possesses,  but 

*  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  ;' 

or  that  he  is  the  instrument  employed  to  hasten  that  glorious  day  when 
Egypt  shall  be  '  sent  a  Saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  sliall  deliver 
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l^iem.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt,  and  with 
Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land  ;  whom  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt,  my  people,  and  Assyria, 
the  work  of  mine  hands,  and  Israel,  mine  inheritance.' — Isa.  xix.  24, 
25.' 

The  citation  of  the  above  passag-e  reminds  us  of  a  characteristic 
feature  of  these  volumes,  on  which  we  take  the  present  opportu- 
nity of  remarking,  namely,  the  numerous  Scripture  references 
and  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds.  The  value  of  these  is 
tv/ofold ;  first  the  ordinary  reader  becomes  imbued,  unaware  to 
himself,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  of  Scripture  history 
and  prophecy  with  which  perhaps  he  would  be  unacquainted 
by  the  process,  so  unwelcome  to  many  minds,  of  reading  the 
sacred  volume  in  which  they  are  recorded.  And  we  may  hope 
that  multitudes  whose  habits  of  thought  are  foreign  to  the  whole 
current  of  revelation,  may  thus  be  allured,  or  in  a  sense  com- 
pelled, to  familiarise  themselves  with  those  evidences  which  are 
so  important  to  be  known,  and  those  truths  so  essential  to  be  felt. 
Amusement  is  thus  advantageously  made  the  channel  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  like  the  insect  that  is  arrested  by  some  friendly  entan- 
glement in  its  flight  to  the  destructive  splendor  of  the  evening's 
taper,  the  very  flutterer  on  the  wings  of  fashion,  who  is  simplv 
attracted  by  the  glare  of  light  reading,  may  be,  and  we  may  hope 
often  is,  stayed  and  turned  aside  to  higher  and  better  thoughts, 
by  valuable  Scripture  illustrations.  Then,  there  is  another  end 
to  be  answered  by  these  incorporations  of  prophetic  intimations 
and  historical  verifications  in  the  traveller's  narratives ;  they 
furnish  an  ever  increasing  storehouse  of  truth  and  wisdom  for  the 
Biblical  reader,  the  scholar,  and  the  commentator.  The  name  of 
Harmer,  as  the  originator  of  collectanea  of  this  description,  can 
never  cease  to  be  held  in  venerated  remembrance  ;  and  their 
eminent  utility  to  every  student  of  the  sacred  volume  has  been 
tested  alike  by  recorded  declarations  of  the  fact,  and  by  the  de- 
mand which  has  since  existed  for  repeated  publications  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  and  the  customs  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
have  been  made  tributary  to  the  best  species  of  instruction  ; 
and  thus  even  amidst  scenes  of  dearth  and  desolation  have  the 
fruits  of  Paradise  been  found. 

We  wish  we  could  stop  a  little  at  Rhodes,  at  Macri,  and  the 
ancient  Gulph  of  Glaucus,  at  the  tombs  of  Telmessus,  and  other 
places ;  but  we  must  hasten  on.  We  must  not  even  stay  to 
weep  over  Tyre,  though  in  absolute  desolation.  A  few  ruins,  a 
few  scattered  houses,  a  couple  of  waving  palms,  are  almost  all 
that  time  has  snatched  from  destiny.  In  all  this  we  see  a  most 
exact  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Palestine  was  examined,  as  it  ever  should  be,  with  the  Bible* 
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in  hand.  The  approach  to  Jerusalem  excited  emotions  such  as  a 
Christian  might  naturally  feel  when  first  viewing  a  spot  which 
concentrates  more  important  events  than  any  other  upon  earth. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  are  wild  and  barren,  and  the 
steeps  more  rugged  and  precipitous  than  were  seen  during  their 
previous  journey.  An  analogy  is  suggested  which  has  some 
ingenuity  as  well  as  piety  in  it,  between  the  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  that  of  the  spiritual  pilgrim.  Tossed  and  buffeted  by 
the  tempestuous  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  endangered  when 
on  the  very  entrance  to  the  promised  inheritance,  by  the  rocks, 
the  shoals,  the  quicksands,  and  unsafe  anchorage  at  the  town  of  Jaifa 
— the  plain  of  Sharon  for  a  while  cheers  his  onward  course,  and 
strews  his  path  with  flowers — then  intervenes  the  ascents,  the 
difficulties,  the  fatigues,  and  the  dangers  of  the  hilly  country  of 
Judea,  to  check  his  pride,  to  try  his  faith,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  glories  of  Jerusalem,  the  long  sought  object  of  his  fond 
desires. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  all  the  sacred  places  were  of  course 
objects  of  intense  interest  and  careful  examination.  The  result 
has  been,  we  think,  the  detection  of  considerable  errors  in  the 
accounts  of  previous  visitors,  and  some  travellers  of  great  celeb- 
rity. The  author  makes  good  use  of  Joseph  us,  in  connexion 
with  his  own  observations,  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  the 
city.  He  traces  with  care  the  ancient  city,  or  rather  the  several 
cities,  that  have  been,  from  Salem,  occupying  mount  Acra  alone, 
then  mount  Sion  added,  afterwards  Moriah,  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  Bezetha,  included  in  later  times  as  the  population 
increased,  and  finally  the  walls  of  the  present  city.  There  is,  he 
says,  a  remarkable  appearance  in  those  parts  of  the  ground  where 
the  ancient  city  stood  ;  and  when  viewed  from  mount  Olivet  or 
any  adjacent  elevation,  its  probable  extent  maybe  seen.  This  is 
a  peculiar  blackness  of  the  ground,  quite  different  from  the  red- 
dish yellow  color  of  the  neighbouring  fields  ;  and  throughout  this 
ground  are  seen  a  great  quantity  of  the  remains  of  tesselated 
pavement,  with  bits  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  The  modern 
town  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ancient,  and  is  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  author  furnishes  very  strong 
objections  against  the  accounts  both  of  Clarke  and  Buckingham 
as  to  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  other  points  of  topography, 
and  then  proceeds  to  combat  some  '  vulgar  errors.'  The  general 
idea  is,  that  Calvary  or  Golgotha  was  a  considerable  hill,  whereas, 
he  says,  it  could  only  at  most-  have  been  a  mound  of  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  high,  placed  in  the  natural  valley  that  surrounded  the 
outer  wall.  Golgotha  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
public  execution  and  a  common  grave-yard;  but  the  author  refers 
it  to  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  skull  of  Adam  being  dis- 
covered there  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.    The  place,  however, 
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liad  an  earlier  date  than  the  tradition  of  the  monks ;  but  if  this 
tradition  existed  from  an  early  date,  it  would  be  a  reason  for  its 
not  beins:  included  in  the  city.  This  spot  in  the  trench,  or  na- 
tural fosse  without  the  cit)^,  was  called  the  place  of  the  skull — or 
as  Luke  writes,  '  when  they  were  come  to  a  place  called  skull ;'  a 
proper  name,  not  of  a  burial  ground  or  place  of  execution,  but 
that  to  which  a  particular  tradition  was  attached.  Here  the  Jews 
crucified  Christ,  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  in  a  garden  near  it 
Thus,  though  no  person  can  positively  state  that  what  are  now 
pointed  out  as  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  the  actual 
places,  yet  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  adduced  to  the  contrary; 
•and,  as  the  author  remarks,  until  there  has,  we  are  bound 
even  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research,  to  receive  the  tradition 
of  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  especially  where  no  improbability 
appears  against  its  validity. 

'  But  we  hasten  to  a  spot  that  few  can  visit  without  emotion — 
Gethsemane — situated  nearly  opposite  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  a  plot  of  ground  forty- 
seven  paces  square,  sown  with  corn,  and  enclosed  by  a  low,  rude  wall. 
Eight  aged  olive-trees  still  exist  within  the  enclosure,  and  are  pointed 
out  as  those  beneath  whose  shade  the  Man  of  sorrows  experienced  the 
hitter  foretaste  of  that  death  he  was  about  to  suffer — the  *  pangs — the 
throes — the  agoniriing  struggle,  when  soul  and  body  part ;'  and  hard- 
ened indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  can  coldly  contemplate  this  sacred 
spot  where  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  drank  that  bitter  cup  of  super, 
human  suffering  for  sinful  man's  redemption,  and  not  partake  of  some 
such  kindred  feelings. 

*  Perhaps  the  readers  of  these  pages  may  ask  me  what  authority  there 
is  for  supposing  this  place  to  be  the  garden  mentioned  by  the  evange- 
lists, and  how  the  olives  within  the  enclosure  could  possibly  have  sur- 
vived through  nineteen  centuries  ;  and  those  learued  in  history  or  in 
works  of  travel  may  say,  did  not  Titus  cut  down  all  the  timber  around 
the  city  ;  and  did  not  the  tenth  legion  of  his  army  encamp  on  this  very 
hill?  True,  gentle  readers,  but  I  answer  that  the  locality  assigned  to 
this  garden  renders  its  identity  very  probable ;  especially  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  that  are  detailed  in  the  gospels  of  the  route 
taken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  when  they  Avent  forth  from  the 
<;ity  after  having  observed  the  passover,  and  instituted  the  supper.  On 
that  memorable  night  they  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  in  all  probability 
opposite  St.  Stephen's,  or  the  Sheep-gate  :  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  garden  on  the  side  of  the  mount ;  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  present  locality  of  Gethsemane.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Romans  cut  down  the  wood  about  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  timber  of  an  olive-tree  would  be  of  little  value  indeed,  in  con- 
structing engines,  towers,  and  battering-rams,  to  be  used  against 
Cyclopian  walls  such  as  I  have  described;  and  these  trees  in  particular 
must  then  have  been  so  slender  that  the  besiegers  would  have  con- 
sidered them  unfit  for  any  such  purpose.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
largest,  and  I  mvLy  add  with  safety,  the  most  ancient  olive-trees  in  the 
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world.  The  largest  is  twenty-four  feet  in  girth  above  its  roots,  though 
its  topmost  branch  is  not  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trunks  of 
most  of  them  are  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  built  up  with  stones,  like  to 
their  aged  brother  of  Oratava  (Madeira), 

*  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  assigning  an  age  of  nineteen  centu- 
ries to  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whose  growth  is 
perhaps  the  slowest  of  any  in  existence.  They  have  not  borne  fruit 
for  some  years  past  ;  but  though  their  trunks  are  greatly  decayed,  yet, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  each  part  being  so  retentive  of  life, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  head  to  each,  whose  light-colored,  silky 
leaves  hang  like  so  many  silver  locks  over  their  time-worn  and  aged 
stems  that  now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  are  fast  tottering  to  decay.  But 
having  Avitnessed  scenes  of  sulfering,  and  the  long  dark  night  of  gloom, 
and  fearful  retribution  that  has  sunk  the  pride  and  prostrated  the  glory 
of  Jerusalem,  they  seem  yet  to  linger  for  the  morning  twilight  of  that 
bright  era  that  will  shortly  dawn  upon  the  land  of  Judah.' 

—Vol.  ii.  pp.  313—315. 

We  willingly  concede  to  the  author  what  he  claims  for  himself,  but 
with  sufficient  modesty  of  manner  in  the  preface,  the  credit  of  con- 
siderable labor  in  searching-  into  the  topographies  of  ancient  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem.  These  will  prove  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  and 
add  to  those  accumulations  of  knowledge  which  can  never  be  too 
much  appreciated.  We  are  especially  thankful  for  the  correction 
of  former  inaccuracies,  and  for  the  examination  of  many  tombs 
and  monuments  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  iiave  been 
heretofore  but  slightly  regarded.  All  these  things  constitute  the 
best  literature  of  the  country ;  the  most  valuable  books  which 
future  generations  may  read,  and  by  reading  become  learned  in 
the  transactions  of  bygone  times.  They  are  unsophisticated  re- 
cords, and  beam  forth  with  a  stern  rebuking  aspect  upon  the  perver- 
sions of  prejudice  and  the  distortions  of  vanity.  I'he  dryness,  as 
perhaps  most  persons  conceive  of  it,  of  antiquarian  research,  is 
surely  compensated  by  the  valuable  character  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light ;  besides  that  whatever  links  us  with  the  past  has  romance 
in  it.  We  seem  to  live  amidst  the  bustle  of  now  desolated  cities, 
to  join  in  the  conflict  with  now  prostrated  and  buried  armies,  and 
to  catch  the  glow  and  inspiration  of  great  movements  of  mind 
which,  though  stilled  in  death,  have  impressed  their  character 
upon  succeeding  ages.  The  very  names  of  the  mighty  dead  are  a 
£harm,  and  the  antiquarian  seems  to  have  the  privilege  of  living 
as  it  were  in  two  worlds — in  the  past  while  its  tombs  and  monu- 
ments recite  to  him  its  history,  and  in  the  present  while  he  details 
his  discoveries  to  the  living  generation.  We  envy  the  man  who 
has  leisure  and  heart  to  visit  as  they  ought  to  be  visited,  Egypt, 
and  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  ! 
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Art.  IX.    The  approachiay  Coalition,  an  Article  in  Fraser^s  Maga- 
zine, October  1840. 

'T'HE  project  of  forming-  a  coalition-ministry  has  recently  been 
-*-  put  before  the  public.  The  subject  has  been  delicately 
unveiled  by  some  journals;  by  others  it  has  been  openly  es- 
poused \  and  by  another  section  of  the  press  it  has  rather  been 
adjourned  than  dismissed.  A  certain  party  are  anxious  to  feel 
how  the  public  pulse  beats  with  regard  to  the  question  ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  duty  to  place  our  opinions  on  record. 

We  at  once  enter  our  protest  against  the  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion-ministry. We  are  opposed  to  all  '  coalitions  '  as  unprinci- 
pled and  selfish  combinations, — as  compacts  entered  into  between 
men  who  are  anxious  to  divide  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
ojffice,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  A  coalition 
must  necessarily  be  formed  on  the  wreck  of  principle ;  and  as  long  as 
truth  and  consistency  are  valued  by  the  people  it  will  always  be 
the  object  of  public  contempt.  A  rope  of  sand, — it  will  always 
balk  the  object  of  its  constructors  ;  who,  hoping  to  bring  their 
respective  strength  together,  will  find  themselves  left  helpless 
and  despicable. — Like  the  scorpion  a  coalition  stings  itself  to 
death. 

If,  then,  coalitions  are  invariably  objects  of  distrust  and  general 
disgust,  why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  question  now  agitated  ?  why 
does  any  party  propose  it  ?  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these 
questions ;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
discover  by  ivhat  party  the  proposition  has  been  put  forward. 

Fraser's  Magazine,  a  publication  in  high  favor  among  the 
Tory  party,  and  a  violent  assailant  of  liberal  principles,  lias 
openly  advocated  the  project  ! — the  Times  has  given  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  its  columns  to  an  article  favoring  it,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  a  coalition-ministry,  originally  set  a  going  by  a  work 
devoted  to  colonial  politics,  which  is  conducted  by  a  Tory  writer 
of  some  note,  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the  Conservative 
newspapers.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Standard  and  some  other 
influential  Tory  prints  have  denounced  the  notion ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  proposal  to  form  a  coalition-ministry 
has  proceeded  from  the  Tory  party,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
a  section  of  it. 

The  motives  for  making  such  a  proposal  we  infer  from  the 
following  facts : — 

1st.  A^  coalition  would  immediately  admit  a  portion  of  the 
Tories  to  a  participation  of  the  sweets  of  oifice  ; — a  consummatiou 
devoutly  wished  for  ! 
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Ilnd.  A  coalition  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  would  ruin 
the  Whigs  in  the  estimation  of  the  peojyle,  who  would  regard  it  as 
a  mutual  sacrifice  of  principle  by  two  opposite  parties  for  the 
attainment  of  power; — an  excellent  stroke  of  policy  for  the 
Tories  ! 

lllrdly.  A  coalition-ministry  must  be  short-lived. 

Thus  the  Tories,  now  too  feeble  to  hold  the  reins  of  office, — 
too  weak  to  stand  for  a  month  against  an  organized  opposition, 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  called  to  power, — having  caught 
the  Whigs  in  the  trap  laid  for  them,  and  having  deprived  them 
of  their  influence  with  the  people,  in  which  their  strength  must 
ever  lie.  As  long  as  the  Whigs  remain  true  to  the  people  the 
Tories  must  be  kept  from  the  government ;  the  moment  they 
coalesce  with  their  enemies  their  downfall  is  certain,  and  the 
triumph  of  Toryism  is  complete.  Give  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  the  seals  of  office  at  this  moment,  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  They  M'ill  be  chased  from  office  ; — attacked  by  a 
powerful  opposition,  who  can  expose  their  misdeeds  and  condemn 
their  policy,  they  cannot  possibly  maintain  their  position.  But 
let  a  coalition  take  place,  and  after  its  failure  place  Sir  Robert  at 
the  helm  of  affairs : — who  can  assail  him  then  ?  No  one  ivho  has 
consented  to  the  previous  league.  The  Whigs  cannot  with  effect 
do  so,  for  they  have  associated  and  acted  with  him,  and  have  in 
part  consented  to  his  policy.  The  Tories  Avould  thus,  not 
only  be  rid  of  their  rivals,  but  be  secure  from  their  efficient 
opposition  in  parliament :  from  all  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
'1  ories  would  materially  gain  by  such  a  temporary  union. 

The  proposal  is  accordingly  put  forward  with  great  affectation 
of  moderation,  and  with  the  most  attractive  lures  that  the  case 
will  admit  of.  Those  who  make  it  are  compassing  nothing  less 
than  the  degradation  and  utter  destruction  of  the  Whig  party,  by 
placing  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  forfeit  public 
confidence,  and  with  it  that  moral  power  without  which  they 
could  not  carry  on  a  government, — a  position  moreover  from 
which  there  can  be  no  retreat :  we  must  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  them — after  the  the  fashion  of  the  seducer — engaged  in 
gentle  persuasion,  and  beginning  the  process  of  corrupting  by 
flattering  those  they  design  to  overreach.  They  hold  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Whig  government  prospects  of  a  permanent 
possession  of  office  in  undisturbed  tranquillity;  and  offer  fresh 
dignities  to  many.  Fraser's  Magazine  declares  that  the  only 
men  on  the  Whig  side  objectionable  personally,  are  Lords  Nor- 
manby  and  Palmerston  ;  but  even  these  noblemen  are  included 
in  the  list  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  our  readers  -will  per- 
ceive : — 
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Premier 

President  of  the  Council    . 

Home  Department    . 

Foreign  Department 
Colonial  Department 
Exchequer 
Board  of  Trade 
India  Board 
Admiralty 

Duchy  of  Lancaster 

Privy  Seal 

Lord  Chancellor  (in  the  Lords) 

Court  of  Chancery     . 

Land  Revenue 

Secretary  at  War 

Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

Commissioners  of  the  India  Board 


Secretaries  to  the  India  Board 

Under    Secretaries    of   State   for  the 
Colonies  ..... 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
Judge  Advocate  General  . 
Attorney  General      .... 


Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Secretary  for  Ireland 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
Solicitor  or  Attorney  General  of  Ire- 
land    ...... 

Governor-General  of  India 

Governor  of  Madras 

Minister  to  France    . 
Minister  to  Constantinople 
'  All   the  other  posts  to 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart., 

Lord  Melbourne  (with  a  mar- 
quisate). 

Lord   John    Russell    (with    a 
peerage), 

Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

Lord  Stanley, 

]\Ir.  F.  T.  Baring, 

Mr.  Goulbourn, 

Lord  Ellenborough, 

Lord  Palmerston  (with  a  peer- 
age), 

Lord  Ebrington, 

The  IMarquis  of  Normanby, 

Lord  Lyndhurst, 

Lord  Cottenham, 

Lord  Duncannon^ 

Mr.  T.  B.  IVIacauley, 

Lord  Sandon, 
rUr.  M.  O'Ferrall, 
J  Mr.  Emmerson  Tennant, 


^  ]\Ir.  Colquhoun, 
(  Mr.  D'lsraeli, 

{Lord  Seymour 
Mr.  Clay, 
f  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
(  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  Thomas  Cockrane, 
Sir  George  Grey,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Campbell  (with  re- 
version to  Sir  W.  FoUett  on 
Sir  John's  accession  to  the 
bench). 
Earl  Minto, 
Lord  Morpeth, 
Sir  E.  Sugden, 

Mr.  Shiel  (to  be  knighted), 
.     Sir   James    Graham    (with    a 
peerage), 

f  Lord  Elliott  or  Mr.  Charles 
I     Wood  (Avith  a  baronetcy), 
.     Lord  Clarendon, 
Sir  S.  Canning. 
REMAIN  AS  AT    PRESENT  :    Sir  John 


Cam  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Labouchere  to  receive  peerages.' 

The  above  list,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  the  whole  of  her 
majesty's  present  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Holland 
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and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  object  of  its  framer* 
appears  to  have  been  to  decoy  the  Whig  party  into  the  false  posi- 
tion we  have  described ;  and  although  Eraser's  Magazine  hints  that 
Lords  Normanby  and  Palmerston  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
coalition  treaty,^  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Tories  would  joy- 
fully hail  a  ministry  formed  of  these  incongruous  materials.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  offered  a  marquisate,  Lord  John  Russell  a  peerage, 
Lord^  Palmerston  a  seat  in  the  upper  house ;  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell is  tempted  with  a  hope  of  the  ermine  ;  Mr.  Shiel  is  to 
be  a  created  'the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard;'  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wood  is  promised  a  baronetcy  ;  while  Sir  John  Hobhonse  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  are  to  be  consoled  with  coronets  !  All  this 
betrays  intense  anxiety  to  gain  over  the  Whig  ministers  and 
their  supporters  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  modesty  of 
offering,  as  bribes  to  the  ministers,  the  honors  in  their  own  gift, 
reminds  us  of  the  dialogue  between  the  farmer  and  the  fox  that 
had  robbed  his  poultry  yard:  — 

*■  '  Good  morrow,  fox ;'  *  good  morrow,  ^r.' 
'  Pray  on  what  are  you  feasting  ?' 
'  A  fine  fat  goose  I  stole  from  you  ; 
Pray  will  you  come  and  taste  it  ?' ' 

Fraser's  Magazine  commences  its  article  on  '  the  approaching 
*  coalition '  with  the  admission  that  the  title  of  the  paper  is  one 
which  at  first  sight  will  disgust  all  honest  men-  It  feels  that 
honest  men  of  all  parties  are  ready  to  protest  against  the  mon- 
strous union  ;  and  takes  pains  to  disarm  their  antipathies  by 
averring,  that  having  looked  behind  and  before,  and  on  every 
side^  it  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  whether  men  like  it 
or  not,  to  this  point  we  are  now  drifting  !  The  process  of  ratio- 
cination by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  is  described 
in  the  folio  wins:  terms  : 


o 


'  First  of  all  we  take  note  of  the  fact,  which  no  man,  however  whig- 
gish  he  may  be,  will  sincerely  and  honestly  deny,  that  the  present 
administration  is  most  unquestionably  '  on  its  very  last  legs.'  It  cannot 
surely  be  necessary  for  us  to  advance  any  lengthened  proof  of  this. 
Ten  or  eleven  formal  and  distinct  defeats  in  a  single  session,  and  this 
not  on  one  point  merely,  but  on  several  distinct  questions,  must  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  to  show,  not  only  that  the  ministry  is  at  its  very 
last  gasp,  but  that  any  other  cabinet  which  England  ever  yet  saw, 
would  already  have  given  up  the  ghost,  and  that  several  months  since.' 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ministry  is  at  the  '  last  gasp,'  and 
that  its  dissolution  is  inevitable,  it  appears  odd  that  a  coalilion 
should  be  proposed,  and  that-  the  Tories  should  not  rather  wait 
till  that  event;  and  then  at  once,  in  a  body,  occupy  the  vacated 
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position.  If  the  writers  of  Eraser's  Magazine  believe  the  asser- 
tion we'^have  quoted,  the  proposition  for  a  coalition  is  tantamount 
to  a  confession  that  the  Tories  are  not  strong  enough  to  form  a 
ministry  or  mainfa.in  themselves  in  office.  Nothing  we  are  told 
can  maintain  the  Whigs  in  power  :  what  then  is  the  secret  of  the 
extraordinary  generosity  that  proposes  to  divide  '  the  loaves  and 
•fishes'  with  defeated  rivals?  This  looks  suspicious.  It  is 
evident,  either  that  tlie  Tories  despair  of  displacing  the  queen's 
present  advisers,  or  dare  not  attempt  the  government  alone. 
Whichever  supposition  we  take,  it  is  their  interest  to  form  a 
coalition  ;  and  we  must  add,  the  interest  of  the  Liberals  to  resist 
one.  If  the  Tories  have  not  the  power  to  remove  the  Whigs,  it 
would  be  folly  to  admit  them  to  partnership  :  if  the  Tories  could 
not  stand  of  themselves,  it  would  be  something  worse  than  folly 
to  prevent  their  fall.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  well  enough  that  if 
the  Whigs  cannot  govern  with  a  majority  of  from  fifteen  ta 
twenty,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  him  to  conduct  the  public 
business^with  a  positive  vmiority.  Precarious,  therefore,  as  the 
position  of  his  opponents  may  be,  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  discover 
that  the  only  road  to  enjoyment  of  power  lies  through  the  quag- 
mire of  coalition,  where,  if  he  can  induce  them  to  follow  his 
*  will-o'-the-wisp/  he  can  swamp  them  irretrievably! 

That  Eraser's  Magazine  has  some  misgiving  as  to  the  ability 
of  its  friends  to  oust  the  Cabinet,  is  evident  as  we  proceed. 

'  Our  next  remark  is,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers  anything  like  a  frank,  manly,  and  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  extraordinary  specimen  of  adhesiveness  which  they  have 
already  given  us  prognosticates,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  a  readiness 
and  a  watchfulness,  even  in  the  act  of  resignation,  to  catch  at  every 
chance  ;  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
o-et  all,  to  hold  all,  and  to  cling  to  all,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  exist- 
ence. The  Melbourne  cabinet,  then,  1.  Cannot  go  on  as  they  are  ;  2. 
Will  strive  to  save  anything  out  of  the  wreck  that  they  are  able.' 

The  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  there  are  very  strong  doubts 
whether  the  opposition  have  the  power  of  dispossessing  the  Mel- 
bourne cabinet ;  and  what  they  cannot  do  by  force  they  will  try 
to  effect  by  stratagem.  Leaving,  however,  the  circumstances  of 
the  cabinet,  we  turn  to  the  prospects  of  '  Conservatism,'  on  which 
subject  the  opinions  of  the  publication  under  review  assume  more 
importance : — 

'  The  apparent  prospect  of  the  Conservatives  at  the  present  moment 
is  somewhat  as  follows  :  there  appears  every  probability,  judging  from 
the  constant  diminution  of  the  ministerial  array,  and  increase  of  that 
of  the  opposition,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  the  ministry  may  be  so 
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pressed  and  hampered  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  its  election, — either 
to  dissolve  parliament  or  to  resign. 

'  To  the  Conservatives  it  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  these  courses 
the  ministry  may  take.  Should  they  appeal  to  the  people,  appear- 
ances are  strangely  deceptive  if,  even  with  all  that  government  influence 
could  doj  the  Whigs  did  not  lose  on  the  whole^  at  least  thirty  votes. 
Such  a  loss,  reckoning  their  present  majority  at  ten,  would  leave  them 
in  a  minority  of  fifty,  and  this  in  a  parliament  of  their  own  calling. 
Probably  this  would  be  the  course  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  decidedly 
prefer  his  opponents  to  take.  It  would  give  him  the  helm  at  once,  and 
would  also  leave  him  the  right  to  dissolve  again  in  his  turn,  should 
any  circumstance  make  it  advisable  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

'  Should  the  Whigs,  however,  rather  choose  to  give  up  the  helm  for 
a  period,  trusting  to  time  and  chance  for  a  fresh  opening  for  resump- 
tion, the  duty  of  dissolving  parliament  would  devolve  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Admitting  the  government  to  have  influence  in  the  return  of 
ten  votes,  in  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Devonport, 
&c.,  and  remembering,  also,  that  many  men  like  Mr.  Byng  in  Middle- 
sex, may  stand  by  their  party  to  the  last,  but  not  after  they  have 
themselves  thrown  up  the  cards, — we  may  surely  estimate  that  with 
all  these  advantages.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  majority,  in  a  parliament  called 
by  himself,  Avould  be  nothing  below  a  hundred.' 

Will  the  reader  believe  it,  notwithstanding  this  splendid  ma- 
jority of  a  hundred,  we  find  Fraser's  Magazine  ready  to  coalesce 
with  the  Whigs  ! — what  amiable  condescension! — what  patriotic 
disinterestedness  ! — a  majority  oi fifty  or  even  a  hundred,  and  yet 
Sir  Robert  Peel  pushes  away  from  him  the  seals  of  office  !  But 
why  should  this  surprise  us:  bishops,  formerly,  when  about  to 
receive  the  mitre  for  which  their  temples  throbbed,  were  accus- 
tomed to  exclaim  nolo  episcopari.  It  does  not  stand  within  the 
compass  of  belief  that  Sir  Robert  would  refuse  office  without  a 
coalition,  if  he  were  certain  of  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  or  fifty, 
or  a  working  majority  at  all.  If  the  Whigs  resign  he  at  once  finds 
himself  in  a  minority ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Whigs  will  not 
dissolve  parliament  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  their  position 
will  be  improved  by  doing  so.  Sir  Robert's  only  chance,  there- 
fore, is  to  dissolve  parliament  himself;  and  that,  it  is  well  known, 
he  shrinks  from  doing.  The  writei'S  from  Fraser's  Magazine  talk 
of  their  majority  of  a  '  hundred,' just  as  Caleb  Blalderstone  used 
to  talk  of  the  venison  and  sack  of  Ravensworth  Castle ;  or  as  the 
auctioneer  who  estimates  at  one  hundred  guineas  the  article  he  is 
about  to  knock  down  for  as  many  shillings  !  They  want  to  make 
the  best  bargain  they  can  ;  and  therefore  think  a  little  exaggera- 
tion pardonable. 

The  only  reason  offered  us  in  support  of  the  assumption  that 
the  Whig  ministry  cannot  remain  in  office  is,  that  they  have  been 
defeated  on  some  unimportant  questions  ;  indeed  we  are  told  that 
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'any  other  cabinet  that  England  ever  saw  would  have  already 
'  given  up  the  ghost,  and  that  several  months  since.'  But  is  it 
forgotten  that  the  Peel  ministry  in  1835,  had  only  one  majority ; 
which  was  procured  by  accident  and  afterwards  reversed  ?  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  history  that  Sir  llobert  was  ten  times  successively 
in  a  minority  before  he  resigned, — on  the  speakership,  the  ad- 
dress, the  London  University  charter,  the  committee  on  Colonel 
Tremenhere,  the  Leicester  election,  the  Cork  election,  an  ad- 
journment, and  thrice  on  the  appropriation  clause  ? — and  is  it  not 
notorious,  that  the  Tory  *  ministries  of  Perceval,  Liverpool,  and 


*  Take  the  following  few  as  a  specimen  from  many  cases  that  are  at  hand. 
1818,  April  15. — Lord  Castlercagh  moved  that  an  allowance  of  £10,000 
a-)-ear  be  o-iven  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     Mr.  Summer  moved  an  amendment 
that  the  allowance  be  £6,000  : 

For  the  motion  184 

For  the  amendment  .         .         .     *   .     lt)3 

IMajority  ag^ainst  ministers  .         .  D 

April  16. — Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  £G,000  a-year  be  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  : 

Ayes  .......     186 

Noes  .        .        .         .        .         •        •     143 

Majority  against  ministers  .         .  7 

1822,  March  1. — Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved  that  the  number  of  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  be  reduced  from  7  to  5  : 

For  the  motion 182 

Against  it  ......     128 

Majority  against  ministers  .         .  54 

I\Lay  2.— Lord  Normanby  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that 
there  be  but  one  postmaster,  instead  of  two : 

For  the  motion 216 

Against  it            .        .         .        •         •         ■     201 
Majority  against  ministers  .         .  15 

1823,  April,  22. — Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  SherifFof  Dublin,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  unfairly  constituted  cer- 
tain juries: 

For  the  motion 219 

Against  it  ....••     185 

Majority  against  ministers    .         .         .  34 

1828,  February  26. — Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts  should  be  repealed : 

For  the  motion 237 

Against  it  ......     198 

Majority  against  ministers  .         •  ±4 

1830,  jNIarch  26.— Sir  Robert  Heron;  moved  that  no  supply  be  given  for 
certain  pensions  granted  by  governmcnt'to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dundas  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bathurst : 

For  the  motion 130 

Against  it 112  .    ' 

Majority  against  ministers  .         .  10  ^_^^ 
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Wellington,  sustained  on  many  occasions  signal  defeats  without  a 
dissolution  or  resignation  ?  It  is  not  at  all  proved  that  the  ministers 
are  in  a  worse  position  than  in  January  last,  when  Sir  John  Y. 
Buller's  motion  for  censure  on  them  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-one ;  and  it  is  virtually  admitted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  office  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Whigs. 

Notwithstanding  the  'majority'  of  a  hundred  (in  buckram 
suits  and  Kendal  green),  Fraser  confesses  that  it  still  leans  toward 
coalition.     Adverting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  continues : — 

'  The  right  hon.  baronet  is  already  well  advanced  in  life ;  so  far,  we 
mean,  that  without  approaching  old  age,  he  may  naturall}-^  feel  an 
indisposition  to  hazard  any  more  experiments  like  tliat  of  1834 — 5. 
Although  he,  doubtless,  will  do  all  that  his  country  and  the  great  party 
which  he  leads  may  fairly  call  upon  him  to  undertake,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  disposition  must  be  only  to  take  office  with  a 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  continuance  in  it.' 

Nothing  could  afford  a  stronger  guarantee  for  a  '  comfortable 
'continuance  '  in  office  than  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  Yet,  it 
is  stated,  in  once  more  accepting  office  at  the  present  moment,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  probably  discern  some  points  of  difficulty. 
Strange  to  say,  Ireland  is  not  reckoned  as  one.  We  are  not  let 
into  the  secret  of  Sir  Robert's  intentions  with  regard  to  Ireland  ; 
but  we  infer,  from  the  hints  thrown  out,  that  Whig  government  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  two  diffi- 
culties which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  Tory  leader  are  said  to  be, 

1st.  The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  ; 

2nd.  The  personal  intimacy  subsisting  between  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Queen. 

Why  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  should  prevent  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  we  cannot  comprehend. 
The  Turko-Egyptian  question  is  no  new  one  ;  and  it  is  admitted 
by  nearly  every  body  but  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  that  tlie  course 
taken  with  reference  to  it  is  the  correct  one.  The  Standard  has 
been  most  constant  in  defending  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French  press ;  and  his  lordship's  note,  addressed 
recently  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  in  which  every  move- 
ment of  the  governments  of  England  and  France  is  recapitulated, 
has  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  merit  the  approval  of  the 
Times  and  the  Morning  Post.  The  dispute  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  has  been  adjusted  :  the  civil  war  has  been  put  down 
in  Spain  :  the  sulphur  question  has  been  settled  ;  and  the  China 
question  has,  it  is  probable,  before  this  time  received  a  solution  : 
the  boundary  question  has  not  assumed  a  more  threatening 
aspect  as  far  as  regards  America ;  and  that  was  a  legacy  left  to 
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the  Whigs  by  the  Tories !  We  neither  see  how  the  position  of 
affairs  abroad  should  prevent  any  minister  with  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  from  taking  office,  nor  how  it  supplies  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  coalition.  With  regard  to  the  second  difficulty,  Fraser's 
Maofazine  observes : — 

'  Another  circumstance,  necessarily  leading  to  some  disagreeable 
reflections,  is  that  of  the  personal  intimacy  which  Lord  JMelbourne  has 
contrived  to  establish  between  himself  and  the  young  queen.  Entirely 
to  terminate  this  intimacy  might  again  bring  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
charge  of  being  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  in  his  demands.  And  yet  if 
this  were  not  done,  would  not  the  new  premier  be  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary position  that  ever  man  held  :  in  possessing  nominally  the 
powers  of  the  government,  and  yet  beholding  his  rival  enjoying  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  sovereign  necessarily  more  intimate  than  any  to 
which  he  could  hope  to  be  admitted.' 

Now  in  reply  to  the  trumpery  plea  advanced  in  this  paragraph, 
we  beg  to  ask,  has  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  a  guest  at 
W^indsor  Castle  since  the  close  of  the  session  ?  Has  he  not 
maintained  a  constant  personal  intimacy  with  her  majesty?  and 
is  it  not  known  that  the  sovereign  regards  the  gallant  veteran 
with  feelings  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship  ?  This  is  so ; 
and  yet  Lord  Melbourne  does  not  feel  himself  compromised.  In 
a  constitutional  monarchy  the  ministry  supported  by  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  must  of  necessity  be  accepted  by  the 
crown  ;  and  the  introduction  of  Queen  Victoria's  private  feelings 
is  merely  designed  to  cover  the  naked  truth  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
feels  himself,  under  present  circumstances,  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  government  of  the  country. 

But  will  the  Whigs  consent  to  the  coalition  proposed  ?  They 
know  and  understand  Sir  Robert's  precise  position  ; — are  they 
willing  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him  ?  They  may  expect,  in 
the  event  of  their  doing  so,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Tories.  They  are  now  exposed  to  a  perpetual  fire ;  and 
are  annoyed  with  never-ceasing,  bitter  hostility.  All  this  a  coa- 
lition would,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  least  for  a  time,  protect  them 
from.  But,  then,  this  ease  would  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of 
honor  and  character.  A  union  with  the  party  they  have  ever 
steadily  opposed  would  deprive  them  of  public  confidence  ;  and 
attach  opprobrium  to  the  Whigs  that  would  disorganise  if  not  dis- 
solve them  as  a  party.  The  Tories  would  wait  their  own  time, 
and  then  expel  their  liberal  colleagues  ;  who  would  find,  too  late, 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  If  the  Liberals  once  make  common 
cause  with  the  ancient  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  no 
locus  penitentioB  can  be  afforded  them.  No  one  can  have  failed  to 
observe,  that  the  ministerial  strength  has  diminished  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  have  conceded  and  approximated  to  the  Tories. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  government  is  as  weak  as  we 
are  bound  to  admit  it  is,  solely  because  they  have  approximated 
to  the  Tories  in  policy:  on  the  contrary,  the  violent  and  revolution- 
ary schemes  of  Chartists — misrepresentations  as  to  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  Poor  LawAmendment  Act,  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
and  energetic  exertion  of  influence  by  the  Tory  party  at  elections; 
together  with  the  fatal  and  anti-popular  working  of  the  llegistra- 
tion  act,  have  all  conduced  to  impair  the  strength  of  the 
government.  But  still  it  is  evident  that  they  have  lost  ground 
with  the  people  as  they  have  faltered,  stood  still,  or  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  were  all  powerful 
when  they  held  the  enemies  of  the  people  at  a  respectful  distance. 
It  must  from  this,  we  think,  be  plain  to  the  dullest  comprehen- 
sion, that  if  the  Whigs  were  to  coalesce  with  the  Tories,  the  people 
would  finally  give  them  up  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  that  they 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  Tories  !  All  parties  concerned  in  coali- 
tion are  distrusted  and  disliked  ;  but  the  Whigs  are  supported  by 
public  opinion,  whereas  the  Tories  affect  contempt  for  it.  We 
caution  the  Whigs  to  listen  to  no  invitations  from  their  opponents ; 
for  union  with  them  involves  the  desertion  of  principles,  the  loss 
of  character,  the  destruction  of  their  party,  and  the  enthronement 
of  the  Tories  in  power.  There  may  be  some  whose  anxiety  to 
escape  the  perplexities  of  their  position,  whose  constant  fear  of 
adverse  majorities,  and  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  '  comfortable  con- 
*  tinuance  '  in  power  may  incline  them  to  entertain  the  proposal ; 
but  we  know  there  are  others  in  the  cabinet  who  never  would 
condescend  to  hold  office  on  such  conditions  as  a  coalition  implies. 
We  shall  be  asked  what  are  the  Whigs  to  do  ?  Are  they  to 
allow  the  Tories  to  take  office  ?  Better  by  far  allow  the  Tories 
to  do  so  than  consent  to  an  infamous  compromise.  W^e  are 
satisfied  that  we  echo  the  feelings  of  the  liberal  party  all  through 
the  kingdom  when  we  say,  that  we  should  infinitely  prefer  an 
unmixed  Tory  administration  to  the  mongrel  thing  called  a  coali- 
tion-ministry. We  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Tories  have  at  present  the  power  to  dispossess  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  Lord  Melbourne  should  find  it  impossible  to  go  on, 
let  him  ask  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  parliament :  let  his  govern- 
ment boldly  and  distinctly  avow  their  determination  to  stand  or 
fall  by  liberal  principles  :  let  them  collectively  and  individually 
announce  their  adhesion  to  definite  great  constitutional  measures. 
The  Whigs  have  too  often  halted  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  have  vacillated  and  compromised,  when  they  ought  to  have 
presented  a  bold  and  decided  front  to  their  opponents ;  and  they 
now  discover  that  concession  stimulates  rather  than  satisfies  the 
Tories.  They  have  rendered  their  enemies  confident  and 
their  friends  lukewarm ;  and  nothing  can  set  them  right 
with    the  country  but  firmness,  energy,  and    decision.     If   the 
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people  can  have  their  confidence  restored,  all  will  be  well. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Liberals  are  not  supported  by 
a  decided  majority,  let  them  retire  to  the  opposition  benches. 
There  they  will  become  re-organised  and  re-united ;  and  from 
thence  they  can  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  treasury  benches. 
Reform  will  have  to  stand  still  for  a  time  ;  but  the  Whigs,  in 
opposition,  will  be  able  to  bridle  and  control  a  Tory  government, 
while  they  will  have  excited  in  their  favor  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  Let  the  Whigs,  then,  be  true  to  their  origin :  let  them, 
each  and  all,  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  present  cabinet,  '  We  may  be  defeated,  but  our  principles 
'  will,  I  am  convinced,  only  gain  fresh  strength  from  defending 
'  them.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  my  part  is  taken,  and  while  one 
'  shred  of  the  old  banner  is  flying,  by  that  banner  I  will  at  least 
be  found.  The  good  old  cause,  as  Sydney  called ,  it  on  the 
'  scaffold,  may  be  vanquished  or  victorious — insulted  or  boldly 
'  triumphant — the  good  old  cause  is  still  the  good  old  cause  with 

*  me.  Whether  in  or  out  of  parliament — whether  speaking  with 
'  that  authority  which  always  belongs  to  the  representative  of  this 
'  great  and  enlightened  community,  or  expressing  the  humbler 
'  sentiments  of  a  private  citizen,  I  will  to  the  last  maintain 
'  inviolate  my  fidelity  to  principles,  which,  though  they  may  be 
'  borne  down  by  senseless  clamor,  are  yet  strong  with  the  strength, 

*  and  immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth,  and  which,  however 
'  they  may  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  by  contemporaries, 

*  will  assuredly  find  sympathy,  justice,  and  admiration  from  a  better 

*  age.' 


( 
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The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  chiejly 
explanatory  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  and  also  of  the  History,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Antiquities ;  being  a  republication  of  the  Notes  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  of  a  size  which  will  range  ivith  the  Authorised  Editions  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  with  many  hundred  Wood  Cuts,  from  the  best  and 
most  authentic  sources.    Vol.  I.     London  :  Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  title-page 
which  we  have  transcribed  at  length  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reprint  of  the  Notes  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  accompanied 
by  a  large  selection  from  the  wood  cuts  which  so  liberally  illustrated 
that  invaluable  work.     We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  selection  has 
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been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  utility  rather  than  of  ornament, 
and  that  the  historical  illustrations  from  our  great  artists  have  in  con- 
sequence been  omitted.  They  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  useless 
encumbrance  of  the  former  work,  adding  to  its  cost  without  increasing 
in  the  least  degree  its  value.  As  mere  fancy  scenes  they  are  out  of 
keeping  with  the  other  illustrations,  and  contribute  nothing  towards 
the  elucidation  of  sacred  history.  The  omission  of  the  text  has  enabled 
the  publisher  to  issue  this  work  in  a  smaller  form  and  at  less  expense 
than  the  Pictorial  Bible.  We  rejoice  in  this  circumstance  as  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  numerous  class  whose  limited  means  prevented 
their  purchasing  the  larger  Avork.  We  cannot  express  too  strongly  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  reprint,  which  in  its  portable  and  cheap 
form  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  the  English  press 
has  rendered  in  modern  times  to  the  elucidation  of  the  inspired 
volume. 


The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.     By 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

The  present  volume  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to  Dr.  Bull's  '  Hints 
to  Mothers  '  (a  valuable  little  work  now  going  through  a  second  edi- 
tion of  twice  its  original  size),  which  at  its  first  appearance  received 
our  warmest  recommendation. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  physical  ills  which  beset  human  life, 
lessening  its  happiness  and  usefulness  when  they  do  not  shorten  its 
duratio3i,  spring  from  hereditary  tendencies  that  can  only  be~combated 
during  infancy  and  the  earliest  years  with  much  prospect  of  success. 
If  the  conditions  on  which  health  depends,  and  the  deviations  from  it 
be  not  well  understood  and  promptly  attended  to,  not  only  do  we  lose 
the  opportunity  of  cutting  off  that  woful  entail,  but  we  may  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  maladies  :  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  misdirected 
efforts  often  do  the  work  of  mere  neglect.  Dr.  Bull's  object  is  to 
secure  the  mother  from  both  of  these,  by  supplying  her  with  a  concise 
and  vt^ry  intelligible  directory  of  nursery  management — full  without 
being  embarrassing.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  study  of  its 
chapters  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  medical  aid  in  any  case  where 
it  Avould  otherwise  be  required.  The  whole  book  is  written  on  the 
wise  principle  that  '  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  not  its  cure,  is  the 
especial  province  of  the  mother  ;'  and  the  parent  who  attempts  more  is 
pursuing  what  will  prove  to  be  a  most  expensive  course  of  economy. 
To  be  instructed  how  to  keep  her  offspring  in  health  and  to  detect  the 
first  signs  of  disease  which  renders  competent  advice  indispensable,  and 
thus  to  be  saved  from  the  vain  and  most  painful  regrets  often  pro- 
duced by  delay,  is  sufficient,  and  will  be  felt  to  be  so  by  the  best 
mothers.  But  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  Dr. 
Bull's  volume.  The  success  of  medical  treatment  mainly  depends 
upon  '  careful,  pains-taking,  and  judicious  maternal  superintendence.* 
If  medical  directions  are  neglected  or  only  partially  carried  out,  of 
counteracted  by  erroneous  prejudices,  they  will  assuredly  fail :  and  the 
diseases  of  childhood  are  too  sudden  in  their  assaults  and  too  rapid  in 
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their  progress  for  such  faults  to  be  committed  with  impunity.  IMore- 
ovor,  as  the  judgment  of  the  physician  must,  in  the  case  of  the  infant, 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  report  he  receives  of  all  that  has  passed 
during  the  intervals  of  his  visits,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
mother  or  nurse  should  be  qualified  to  render  one  that  is  unbiassed, 
faithful,  and  full.  Dr.  Bull  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  address 
the  public  on  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties  of  the  sick  room,  in 
his  chapter  '  on  what  constitutes  the  maternal  management  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children.'  Such  a  manual  for  mothers  was  much  wanted,  and 
Dr.  Bull  cannot  fail  of  his  reward — an  ample  circulation,  the  grati- 
tude of  many  mothers,  and  the  thanks  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Supplement  to  the  History  of  British  Fishes.     By  William  Yarreli, 
F.L.S.,  F.P.Z.S. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  not  sooner  announcing  the 
appearance  of  the  Supplement  to  Mr.  Yarrell's  volumes  on  British 
Fishes — an  omission  for  which  the  editor  is  not  responsible.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  each  can  be  bound  up  with  the  volume 
it  completes.  All  the  additions,  to  our  knowledge,  of  British  species 
which  the  industry  of  observers  has  supplied  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Yarrell's  volumes,  are  of  course  recorded  in  this  supplement. 
Some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  salmon  in  fresh  water 
enrich  the  second  part,  and  greater  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  natural  history  by  the  introduction  of  vignette 
plates  of  the  cranial  bones  of  several  known  fishes,  derived  from  the 
works  of  Cuvier,  Rosenthall,  and  others — an  improvement  which  JMr. 
Yarreli  promises  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  a  second  edition,  as  far 
as  giving  the  figure  of  one  cranium  in  almost  all  the  principal  genera. 

New  Excitement  for  1841.     Edinburgh:  W.  Innes. 

A  little  volume  whose  appearance  is  always  welcome  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  circle  where  once  it  has  gained  admittance. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  with  it  in  a  somewhat  improved  form,  and  Avith 
contents  as  varied,  entertaining,  and  instructive  as  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. The  estimable  character  of  the  editor,  respected  and  beloved 
wherever  it  is  known,  is  an  ample  guarantee  for  the  moral  healthful- 
ness  of  the  work,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  juvenile  friends 
as  a  cheerful  companion  of  their  winter  evenings. 


The  Recreation  for  184:1.     Edinburgh:  John  Menzies. 

A  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  same  class  of  readers  as  the  volume  just  noticed.  '  There  will  be 
found,'  says  the  editor,  in  his  preface  *  a  few  biographical  sketches 
of  eminent  and  enterprising  men  ;  with  narratives  of  personal  adven- 
ture. To  these  have  been  added  scenes  and  incidents  of  foreign  travel, 
which,  while  they  awaken  and  interest  youthful  attention,  will  enrich 
the  mind  with  useful  information.     There  will   likewise  be  found  in 
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the  succeeding  pages,  some  interesting  sketches  in  natural  history,  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  of  young  readers,  and  induce  them  to  a 
further  pursuit  of  this  delightful  study.  And,  lastly,  there  has  been 
given  a  selection  of  poetical  extracts,  of  a  character  likely  to  interest 
the  feelings  and  elevate  the  mind.' 


The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systevis  Examined  and  Compared,  as  to 
their  Moral  Tendency.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  (Ward's 
Library.) 

The  Backslider.  By  AndreAv  Fuller.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
John  Angell  James.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 


'»^ 


It  is  needless  to  say  one  word,  in  commendation  of  the  ^vritings  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  Their  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  Of  the  two 
works  now  before  us,  the  former,  which  is  included  in  Ward's  Library 
of  Standard  Divinity  and  is  published  at  the  cheap  price  of  two  shillings, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  controversial  pieces  in  our  language ;  the  latter, 
which  also  appears  in  a  very  neat  form,  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
sound  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  scriptural  fidelity.  The  extension 
of  the  circulation  of  such  works  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

A  Summary  of  the  History  of  England,  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Felix  Bodin.  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.  London  : 
Rickerby. 

A  Summary  of  the  History  of  France,  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Felix  Bodin.  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.^  B.A.  London  :  Rick- 
erby. 

These  little  volumes  contain  a  valuable  summary  of  English  and 
French  history,  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  all  classes, 
and  will  prove  an  agreeable  and  useful  companion  to  the  young.  The 
following  extract  from  the  translator's  brief  preface  to  the  former  work 
sufficiently  describes  the  nature  of  both,  '  I  am  very  far  from  thinking 
it  will  supersede  any  other  work  on  the  subject ;  quite  the  contrary. 
I  regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  other  histories ;  from  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Hume  and  Smollet  and  their  contemporaries,  down  to  the 
popular  abridgment  of  Goldsmith,'  Bodin  takes  up  new  ground  ;  he 
confines  himself  to  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  constitutional 
and  representative  governments  ;  this  he  presents  in  a  compendious 
form,  yet  nothing  is  omitted  ;  and  were  a  person  to  have  read  no  other 
work  than  his,  he  would  still  have  gained  a  most  extensive  knowledge 
of  history.* 


Consolation  for  Christian  Mourners :  Discourses  occasioned  by  the 
Dtath  of  Friends  and  other  Affiiciiie  Dispensations.  By  Adan^ 
Thompson,  D.D.     London:  Snow.     1840. 

This  work   has  the  recommendation  of  being  the  production  of  one 
iong  tried  and  chastened  by  affliction.  Thirty-four  years  of  the  author's 
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ministry  have  now  elapsed  ;  and  dnring  that  long  period  he  has  been 
visited  with  many  bereavements  and  with  trials  of  various  kinds.  The 
wounded  heart  can  best  appreciate  and  most  skilfully  administer  the 
balm  of  consolation.  The  work  is  replete  with  evangelical  sentiment, 
and  abounds  with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  it  as  a  companion  for  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
as  a  solace  to  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 


An  Apology  for  Christianity ,  or  Modem  Infidelity  Examiiied  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  Robert  Owen.  By  Brewin  Grant.  London  : 
Simpkin  and  Marshal.      1840. 

A  spirited  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  Owenism .  The  Avriter  ex- 
hibits a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  system,  and  skilfully  makes  the 
prophet  of  Socialism  pronounce  his  own  dogmas  a  '  mass  of  absurdity 
and  nonsense.' 

Decapolis  :  or  the  Individual  Obligation  of  Christians  to  save  Souls 
from  Death.  An  Essay.  By  D.  E.Ford.  London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshal.      1840. 

This  little  cheap  volume  is  all  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  a  heart- 
stirring  appeal  to  selfish  and  lethargic  professors  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
enlightened and  perishing,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  Christian. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Robert  Spence,  late  Book- 
seller:  with  Notices  of  the  early  Introduction  of  Methodism  into 
York.     By  R.  Burdekin.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1840. 

A  valuable  biography  of  a  tradesman,  eminent  for  his  piety  and  his 
disinterested  exertions  to  be  useful.  Most  important  facts  relating  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  in  the  city  of  York  are  faithfully 
recorded.  The  historian  will  derive  instruction  and  Christian  im- 
provement from  these  pages. 


The  Young  Folks  of  the  Factory;  or  Friendly  Hints  on  their  Duties 
and  Dangers.     London  :   Religious  Tract  Society.     1840. 

A  good  book  for  the  young,  and  when  known  will  have  a  place  in 
every  Sabbath  School  and  Loan  Library, 


Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  By  the  late  Rev.  B.  Patterson,  A.M.,  Minister  of 
Falkirk.     Glasgow  :  A.  FuUerton  and  Co.     1840. 

The  author  has  furnished  us  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  system 
of  lecturing  so  prevalent  in  the  pulpits  of  the  north.  He  exhibits  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  most  lucidly  explains  some  diffi- 
cult passages. 
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Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons :  with  Dialogues  on  Pulpit  Pre- 
paration ;  between  a  Senior  and  a  Junior  Minister.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Cubitt.     London  :  Mason.     1840. 

We  much  question  the  utility  of  Sketches  and  Skeletons.  In  some 
few  cases  they  may  assist  in  arousing  and  directing  dormant  thoughts, 
but  in  many  more  we  fear  their  tendency  is  to  enervate  the  mind  and 
check  the  originality  of  its  working.  The  Dialogues  contain  important 
counsel  from  which  every  student  may  derive  benefit. 


Gatherings ;  a  Collection  of  Short  Pieces,  written  at  various  Periods. 
By  the  Author  of  '  The  Listener.'  London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside. 
1840. 

Our  fair  author  has  happily  succeeded  in  combining  the  utile  et  dulce. 
She  has  presented  important  truths  in  a  style  at  once  perspicuous  and 
fascinating. 


The  Millefinium  a  Spiritnal  State  not  a  Personal  Reign,     By  John 
Jefterson.     London :   Snow.     1840. 

A  sermon,  remarkable  for  its  sound  criticism,  candid  reasoning,  and 
useful  tendency. 

Domestic  Discipline  :   the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Domcsiic 
Relations.     By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  D.D.  London  ;  Ward.   1840. 

The  esteemed  author  has  described,  with  his  usual  precision,  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  judiciously  urged  them 
by  scriptural  motives.  This  cheap  publication  deserves  to  be  attentively 
read  by  the  members  of  every  family. 


Just  Publi.'slied, 

The  Natural  History  of  Society  in  the  Barbarous  and  Civilized  State  :  an 
Essay  towards  discovering  the  Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improvement. 
By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.S.     2  vols. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  John  GrifRn,  of  Portsea.  By  liis  Sons. 
8vo.  • 

Ecclesiastical  Chronology;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  its 
Foundation  to  the  Present  Time  :  containing  a  View  of  General  Church 
History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  Bv  the  Rev.  .1. 
E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

Christ's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  ;  on  the  very  Principle  of  Exposition  adopted  by  the  Divines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  &c.     8vo.     By  George  Stanley  Fabcr,  B.D. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Catliollc  Church  in  Ireland.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Ricliard  Murray,  D.D. 
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Art.  I.  Eminent  British  Statesmen :  Oliver]  Cromwell.  By 
John  Forster,  Esq.  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  Vols.  VI.  and  VI I. 
London  :   Longman  and  Co, 

WELL  did  our  mighty  magician  of  the  drama  represent  before 
the  terrified  Macbeth  an  armed  head  that  'would  not  be 
*  commanded,' as  rising  out  of  the  troubled  cauldron,  when  his 
witches  were  exercising  their  sorceries,  amidst  thunder,  solitude, 
and  darkness  !  Civil  wars  and  political  revolutions  will  generally 
give  up  a  somewhat  similar  apparition,  to  chastise  and  alarm 
that  guilty  nation,  which,  in  passing  under  the  judgments  of 
God,  has  forgotten  or  failed  to  humble  itself  before  Him.  Napo- 
leon thus  terminated  the  tragedy  of  the  first  French  Reign  of 
Terror ;  he  being  little  else  than  the  re-production,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  great  British  Protector  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  after  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  sovereign,  succeeded  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  prerogatives  and  glory  of  Power. 
In  some  respects,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  greater, — in  others,  he 
was  less  than  his  successor,  in  our  own  times,  though  in  another 
country :  yet  Buonaparte,  as  all  readers  and  observers  know, 
always  numbered  him  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  mankind. 
He  has  indeed  secured  a  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which 
will  pass  away  only  with  time  itself.  His  character  has  perplexed 
those  who  desire  to  understand  it,  almost  as  much  as  his  actions 
have  excited  their  wonder  or  execration.  He  blazed  before  his 
contemporaries  like  a  comet  rather  than  a  star.  His  present 
biographer,  however,  has  put  into  our  hands  a  telescope  which 
will  enable  us  to  examine  him  thoroughly.  In  no  previous  work 
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has  Mr.  Forster  exhibited  more  ability  or  impartiality.  The  here? 
grows  up  into  life  before  us,  so  that  we  seem  to  see  him  from  his 
boyhood  to  his  deathbed.  Our  object  must  of  course  be  to  com- 
press, as  well  as  to  delineate  :  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor 
forthwith  to  portray  his  personal  history, — his  military  career, — 
and  his  civil  administration. 

Oliver   Cromwell  was   born   at   Huntingdon,   on   the  25th  of 
April,  1599,  in  an  old  gothic  house  attached  to  the  brewery  of  his 
worthy  parents.     These  persons  were  of  respectable,  and,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  illustrious  origin  ;  the  father  having  descended 
from  a  Glamorganshire  squire,  and  the  mother  being  daughter  to 
William  Steward,  of  the  city  of  Ely.     She  was  a  widow,  with  a 
jointure  of  £60  per  annum,  when  she  married  Robert  Cromwell; 
and  could  boast  of  a  lineal  and  undoubted  descent  from  the  royal 
family  of  the  Stuarts.     A  portrait  of  her  still  remains  at  Ilinchin- 
brook,  displaying  a  small  and  sweet  mouth,  expressive  of  firmness 
no  less  than  gentleness,  with  large  melancholy  eyes,  light  pretty 
hair,  and  a  meek,  quiet  affectionateness   diffused  over  her  face, 
which  modestly  peeps  forth  from  a  white  satin  Iiood,  over  a  velvet 
cardinal  of  simple  beauty,  clasped  by  one  small   but  rich  jewel. 
Oliver  was  her  second  son,  and  the  only  one  of  three  who  lived 
to   manhood.      Her  husband,  having  small  means,  although  very 
good  connexions,  permitted  her  to  carry  on  the  brewery  adjoining 
their   premises,  taking   little   or   no  part  in  it  himself;    though 
very  glad,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  his  humbler  estate  and  situation, 
as  )'ounger  brother  to  the  neighbouring   Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of 
Hinchinbrook,  thus  comfortably  supported  through  the  exertions 
of  an  invaluable  helpmate.     His  sister  had  married  John  Hamp- 
den, of  Buckinghamshire,  the  father  of  the  immortal  patriot,  who 
speedily   discerned,    beneath    a    rough    exterior,   the    matchless 
talents  of  his  cousin,  long  ere  the  fortune  of  war  and   politics  had 
stamped  him,  before  the  world,  as  a  future  Protector  to  the  three 
kingdoms.     Yet  it  would  seem  that  omens,  prodigies,  and  fanta- 
sies, had  already  gathered  around  him   their   thickest  clouds  of 
mystery  and  interest.     The  cradle  of  conquerors  and  rulers  can 
never  be  left  to  the  unalloyed  loveliness  and  simplicity  of  mater- 
nal  affection    producing, — moulding, — and    watching    over    the 
epitome  of  a  maturity  to  come.     An  honest  nonjuror,  who  after- 
wards purchased  and  inhabited  the  house  of  Robert  Cromwell  at 
Huntingdon,  used  to  shoM%  behind  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
Oliver  was  born,  a  curious  figure   of  the  devil  worked  into  the 
hangings.     When  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent  for  one  day  over  to 
the   seat  of  his   grandfather,    Sir    Henry   Cromwell,  a   monkey 
snatched  him  from  his  crib,  and  running  with  him  up  to  the  leads, 
alarmed  the  entire  household  with  this  almost  typical  anticipation 
of  his  subsequent  destiny  :  yet  Pug  brought  him   down  safely  in 
his  paws,  whilst  the  servants  vainly  busied  themselves  in  fetching 
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featherbeds  to  break  his  fall,  had  the  creature  been  disposed  to 
throw  him  headlong  towards  the  ground.  The  curate  of  Cun- 
nington  is  also  said  to  have  saved  him  some  years  afterwards  from 
drowning,  of  which  good  deed,  when  its  object  reminded  him  at 
a  still  later  period,  the  loyal  parson  avowed  his  hearty  repentance, 
declaring  that  could  he  have  foreseen  matters,  he  would  sooner 
have  put  him  into  the  water,  than  have  so  unhappily  plucked 
him  out.  In  sober  truth,  his  temper  by  this  time  had  waxed  not 
a  little  wayward  and  violent.  His  mother  humored  him  griev- 
ously, so  that  he  became  cross  and  peevish.  Hinchinbrook  was 
now  and  then  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  sovereign,  and  an 
anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Noble,  demonstrating  that  the  conduct 
of  Oliver,  even  as  a  child,  on  one  most  singular  occasion,  seemed 
to  raise  the  curtain  of  futurity  !  In  1604,  Charles  the  First, 
then  Duke  of  York,  was  staying  for  a  few  nights  with  Sir  Oliver, 
who  to  divert  the  young  prince  sent  for  his  nephew  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, that  he,  with  his  own  boys,  might  play  with  his  royal 
highness.  However,  these  little  people  had  not  been  together 
long,  before  the  sturdy  son  of  the  brewer,  conceiving  himself  in- 
sulted through  some  arrogance  on  the  part  of  his  illustrious  play- 
fellow, bestowed  on  the  latter  a  sound  thrashing  and  a  bloody 
nose  !  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  pigmy  combatants  were 
ninth  cousins  once  removed  to  each  other  !  What  ensued  here- 
upon we  are  not  informed ;  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when 
fatigued  with  pastime  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  a  gigantic 
female  figure  withdrew  suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  first 
gazing  at  him  in  awful  silence  for  a  while,  at  length  told  him  that 
before  his  death  he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.     '  He 

*  remembered  when  he  recited  the  story, — and   the   recollection 

*  marked  the  current  of  his  thoughts, — that  the   spectre  had  not 

*  made  mention  of  the  word  king.'  His  father  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety had  him  flogged  for  this  fancy,  by  an  excellent  pedagogue, 
one  Doctor  Beard,  represented  in  a  frontispiece  to  '  The  Theatre 
'of  God's  Judgments,' as  waving  a  rod  in  his  hand,  with  two 
miserable  scholars  standing  behind  him,  and  As  in  prcesenti 
issuing  out  of  his  mouth  ! 

This  theological  disciple  of  Solomon,  and  anticipator  of  Doctor 
Busby,  had  taken  the  youthful  Oliver  into  his  tender  mercies, 
after  an  ancient  schoolmistress  had  given  him  up  in  despair. 
Doctor  Beard  ruled  over  the  free-grammar  school  of  the  town, 
glorying  like  Augustus  in  sitting  every  day  '  between  sighs  and 

*  tears,'  when  he  had  Virgil  with  his  asthma,  and  Horace  with  his 
weeping  eyes,  on  either  side  of  him.  He  spared  neither  birch 
nor  pains  on  the  persons  and  minds  of  his  pupils,  as  appears  too 
evident  to  be  questioned  :  whilst,  joking  apart,  the  son  of  the 
brewer  seemed  to  demand  no  ordinary  share  of  correction.  An 
old    author    thus    forcibly,    though    quaintly,    describes    him : 

2    T? 
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*  Amongst  the  rest  of  those  III  qualities  which  fructuated  in  him 
'at  this  age,  he  was  very  notorious  for  robbing  of  orchards;  a 
'puerile  crime,  and  an  ordinary  trespass,  but  grown  so  scandalous 

*  by  the   frequent  spoyles  and  damages  of   trees,   breaking  of 

*  hedges  and  enclosures,  committed  by  this  apple-dragon,  that 
'  many  solemn  complaints  were  made,   both  to  his  father  and 

*  master,  for  redress  thereof, — which  missed  not  their  satisfaction 

*  and  expiation  out  of  his  hide  ;  on  which  so  much  pains  were 

*  lost,  that  that  very   offence   ripened  in  him  afterwards  to  the 

*  throwing  down  of  all  boundaries  of  law  and  conscience.     From 

*  this  he  passed  into  another  more  manly  theft, — the  robbing  of 
'  dove-houses,  stealing  the  young  pidgeons,  and  eating  and  mer- 

*  chandising  of  them,  and   that  so  publiquely,   that  he   became 

*  dreadfully  suspect  to  all  the  adjacent  country.'  There  is  good 
evidence  that  he  would  take  to  learning  by  fits  and  starts,  an 
enthusiastic  '  hard  student  for  a  week  or  two;'  then  an  idler,  at 
last  rushing  back  to  his  books  again :  at  once  active  and  resolute; 
capable  of  tremendous  study,  but  by  no  means  always  inclined  to 
it.  The  coarse  manners  moreover  of  his  age  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  They  stuck  to  him  afterwards  through  life,  notwith- 
standing no  slight  share  of  general  improvement  all  around  him. 
What  would  have  proved  mere  incrustations  in  any  other  instance, 
worked  themselves  up  into  his  mind,  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
himself,  like  varied  yet  eccentric  veins  in  a  mountainous  mass  of 
marble.  Such  a  rock  could  bear  up  in  awful  majesty,  amidst  the 
storms  of  adversity,  or  under  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  ;  but  to 
have  hoped  for  the  minor  graces  and  elegancies  of  life,  would 
have  been  expecting  to  polish  a  Mount  Athos  ?  We  may  there- 
fore dismiss  a  filthy  and  disg'ustful  tale  with  respect  to  one  of  his 
juvenile  freaks  at  Hinchinbrook,  which  ended  in  a  richly  merited 
consignment  of  bis  person,  garments,  and  all  about  him,  to  the 
waters  of  an  adjacent  horse-pond.  His  father,  uncle,  and  school- 
master, at  last  hoped  for  some  signal  amendment  in  his  manners, 
when  at  seventeen  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  at  Sydney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

Here  from  having  been  what  is  called  a  pickle  at  school  he 
grew  into  what  they  term  a  royster  at  the  University.  His 
prowess  in  the  field  flourished  more  than  his  good  character  for 
intellectual  advancement.  Not  that  he  neglected  the  latter  alto- 
gether ;  but  low  tastes  for  football,  cudgels,  and  taverns,  evi- 
dently predominated.  There  was  no  helping  all  this  at  such  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances.  His  father  had  been  toe 
stern  to  command  his  aifectioiis, — his  mother  too  indulgent  to 
restrain  his  passions;  whilst  good  Doctor  Beard  had  no  other 
remedy  to  prescribe  except  everlasting  flagellation.  Like  the 
hags  of  old,  a  certain  class  of  preceptors  never  mounted  towards 
heaven,  if  they  ascended  at  all,  upon  any  other  vehicle  but  their 
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birch  and  broomsticks  !  The  mind  of  Oliver  Cromwell  therefore 
had  as  yet  enjoyed  no. chance ;  and  soon  after  his  fair  settlement 
at  colleo-e,  his  father  died  in  June,  1617.  He  had  acquired  many- 
vices,  and  some  Latin,  notwithstandintj;  the  silly  sneer  ol  the 
pious  but  twaddlino;  Bishop  Burnet.  Milton  gives  testimony  the 
most   unexceptionable   that  his  mighty   master  was    '  not  to  be 

*  reckoned  an  ill  scholar.'  He  declares  of  him  that  he  had  col- 
lected sulhcient  literary  dust  at  the  halls  of  Alma  Mater;  and 
nobly   adds,  that  '  It  did  not   become  that  hand  to  get  soft  in 

*  literary  ease  which  was  to  be  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 

*  hardened  with  asperity;  that  right  hand  was  not  to  be  wrapt  up 

*  in  down,  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens,  by  which  thun- 

*  derbolts  were  to  be  hurled  soon  after  among  the  eagles,  which 

*  emulate  the  sun.'  Before,  however,  half  his  terms  had  been 
kept,  the  res  angusta  domi  summoned  him  to  Huntingdon, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  '  The  metropolis  gave  a  finish  to  his  already  proflij^ate 
habits.  Neither  the  paternal  estate,  nor  his  physical  constitution, 
could  endure  his  career  of  rakishness  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Old  Anthony  a  Wood  bears  out  the  bitter  loyalism  of  Heath,  in 
portraying  the  vicious  young  student  as  detesting  the  law,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  study  ;  and  then  returning  upon  his  excellent 
mother,  still  compelled  to  brew  in  her  country  town  for  her  bread, 
'  as  a  debauchee  and  boisterous  rude  fellow.'  Wallowing  in  ale 
and  fornication,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  secure  unparalleled 
eminence  in  the  use  of  that  antiquated  rural  weapon, — the  quar- 
ter-staflf.  With  this  he  challenged  and  engaged  the  most  famous 
tinkers  and  pedlars  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  uncle  might  well 
continue  to  frown  upon  him,  as  he  did:  yet  Sir  Oliver  little 
thought  that  his  reckless  nephew  was  laying  up  a  store  of  rustic 
courage  and  skill  which  would  be  the  terror  at  some  future  day  to 
aristocratic  cavaliers  in  mail  I  In  fact,  providential  circumstances 
M'ere  gradually  preparing  the  bumpkin  for  a  dauntless  warrior. 
His  extraordinary  character  lay  wrapt  up  and  immured  in  that 
form,  which  can  never  be  any  otherwise  than  least  agreeable. 
Nor  indeed  are  we  to  imagine  that  even  now  it  was  altogether 
coarseness,  without  some  lines  of  alleviation :  for  Carrington 
assures  us  of  tendencies  being  still  perceptible,  amidst  his  worst 
conduct,  that  his  nature  remained  by  no  means  totally  averse  to 
study  and  contemplation;  only  'he  seemed  more  addicted  to  con- 

*  versation  and  the  reading  of  men  and  their  several  tempers^  than 
*to  mere  poring  over  authors.'  Man,  under  forty,  can  perhaps 
rarely  succeed  in  achieving  an  entire  oblivion  of  himself.  The 
spirit  must  have  moved  the  future  Protector  at  times,  as  it  did 
Samson  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  In 
earlier  years  he  had  once  personated  the  part  of  Tactus  in  an 
allegorical  drama  called  the  Five  Senses ;  when,  oddly  enough, 
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with  a  chaplet  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  he  had  to  stalk  upon  the 
stage,  stumbling  against  a  royal  robe  and  crown  !  Taking  them 
both  up,  the  following  soliloquy  was  delivered  by  him  as  a  juve- 
nile, confident,  and  almost  prophetic  actor  : 

*  Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did  portend  : 
Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I  ? — 
To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block  ! 
Hoses  and  bays  pack  hence :  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests  ! 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !     Sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head,  that  wrought  this  coronet. 
They  lie, — that  say  complexions  cannot  change  ; 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transformed 
Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Ca;sar,  or  great  Alexander, — 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.      How  my  face  is  mended  ! 
How  princely  do  I  speak  !      How  sharp  I  threaten  \ 
Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Lion  roars  ! 
Ye  earth-bred  worms  !      O  for  a  looking-glass  ! 
Poets  Avill  write  whole  volumes  on  this  change.' 

The  authenticity  of  this  curious  coincidence  has  been  placed 
beyond  dispute ;  and  we  mention  it  here  as  a  premonitory  echo, 
if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed,  of  that  voice  within  his  bosom, 
which  at  last  came  to  make  itself  heard!  His  patrimony  was 
rapidly  rolling  away :  and  his  maternal  uncle.  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  having  manifested  symptoms  of  mental  aberration,  he 
both  officiously  and  selfishly  endeavored  to  procure  a  commission 
of  lunacy  against  him.  It  was  refused  by  the  crown-court  after 
proper  investigation  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  supposed  victim 
of  malversation  bequeathed  subsequelitly  all  his  fortune  to  his 
persecutor;  a  fact,  in  our  humble  judgment,  removing  every  real 
stain  of  baseness  from  the  business,  beyond  that  of  over-eagerness 
after  what  an  inconsiderate  spendthrift  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
looking  out  for. 

Meanwhile  the  worthy  widow  at  Huntingdon  wept  and  prayed, 
as  other  mothers  with  graceless  children  have  so  often  done,  in 
the  depths  of  parental  sorrow.  No  visions  of  Whitehall  or 
Hampton  Court,  or  obsequious  ambassadors,  soliciting  her  inter- 
est with  her  son,  or  of  inaugural  or  funereal  pageantry  at  West- 
minster, or  within  its  solemn  abbey,  ever  excited  or  perplexed 
her  diligent  mind.  The  vapours  of  that  wholesome  liquor,  which 
she  honestly  fermented  and  dispensed,  were  not  less  emblems  of 
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llie  vanity  of  a  vexatious  world,  than  they  seemed  symptoms  of 
filial  ingratitude,  which  coukl  thus  leave  her  to  toil  and  labor,  as 
most  persons  mij^ht  have  thouo^ht,  in  vain.  Yet  some  reward  for 
her  travail  was  at  no  great  distance.     '  On    tiie  22nd  of  August, 

*  16,20,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  his  twenty-first  year, 

*  Cromwell  married   Elizabeth   Bourchier,  daughter  of  Sir  James 

*  Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Hampdens, 

*  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  whose 
'  irreproachable  life  and  unobtrusive  manners  should  have  indeed 

*  protected  her  from  the  insults  and  obloquies  of  the  time,  if  any- 
thing could  have  been  held  sacred  from  them.'  Wedlock  proved 
the  first  link  of  that  golden  chain  which  was  henceforward  to 
draw  him  upward.  Reformation  immediately  commenced.  He 
reconciled  himself  with  every  one  of  his  justly  offended  relatives. 
He  now  nobly  assisted  in  the  brewery,  as  if  to  confer  honor  upon 
industrial  occupation.  In  some  of  his  wild  days  and  nights,  he 
had  occasionally  won  sums  of  money  at  a  gambling-table  :  but  he 
now  sought  out  the  parties,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  back 
all  such  illgotten  gains.  The  age  heaved  with  religious  as  well 
as  political  agitation  and  excitement :  the  sovereign  was  oppress- 
ing the  subject ;  episcopalians  were  grinding  noiiconformists  to 
the  bone ;  whilst  ecclesiastical  vengeance  stood  like  Shylock  the 
Jew,  sharpening  a  knife  upon  the  ground,  and  demanding  the 
pound  of  flesh  from  whomsoever  her  power  might  exact  it.  The 
prodigal  of  Huntingdon  too  had  grown  into  another  character. 
His   contemplation,  under   the   veil   of  wildness,  had  sprung  up 

*  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night,  unseen  yet  crescive  in 

*  its  faculty.'  His  house  became  a  home  for  persecuted  ministers 
of  the  gospel :  and  thus  being  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers, 
he  must  full  often  have  sheltered  angels  unawares.  The  claims 
of  conscience  rose  before  him  in  their  sacredness  and  glory.  He 
a.vowed  himself  their  champion  and  defender,  at  a  period  when, 
their  enemies  in  this  country  were  the  bear  and  lion  for  ever 
prowling  round  the  fold  of  God :  for  not  as  yet  had  the  David 
been  manifested,  whose  prowess  could  take  them  by  the  beard. 
Here  lay  the  happiest  groundwork  of  his  life :  he  loved  and  was 
beloved,  instead  of  being  as  not  long  before,  reproached  and  de- 
tested. He  throve  too  in  outward  circumstances,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  Once  more  the  attestation  of  Milton  meets  us : 
Is  matura  jam  atque  Jirmata  {sLate,  quam  et  privatus  traduxlt, 
nulla,  re  magis  quam  religionis  cultu  purioris,  et  integritate  vitcB 
cognitus,  domi  in  occulta  creverat  ;  et  ad  sumtna  qucsque  tempora 
fiduciam  Deo  fretam  et  ingentem  animum  tacito  pectore  aluerat : 
'  Being  now  arrived  at  a  ripe  and  mature  age,  all  which  time  he 

*  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  cul- 

*  tare  of  pure  religion  and  integrity  of  life,  he  had  unostenta- 
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'  tiously  acquired  wealth  at  home  :  whilst  enlarging  his  hopes 

*  with  reliance  in   God,  for  any   the  most  exalted  occasions,  he 

*  nursed  a  mighty  genius  in  his  silent  bosom  !' 

There  is  a  letter  extant,  which  would  fall  in  here,  had  we  room 
for  it,  requesting  a  friend  at  Cambridge  to  stand  godfather  to  his 
son  Richard.  Its  simplicity,  and  even  tenderness,  could  not  fail 
to  increase  our  interest  in  such  domestic  details  ;  only  that  the 
present  object  is  not  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  either  the 
historian  or  the  biographer.  The  wings  of  his  fame  began  to 
increase  rapidly.  He  had  stood  a  contest  for  his  native  borough 
in  1625,  and  had  failed  :  but  in  1628,  his  fellow-townsmen  appear 
to  have  returned  him  to  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  the 
First,  without  much  difficulty.  His  personal  figure  was  of  no 
mean  mark  :  yet  his  gait  was  clownish,  <  his  dress  ill-made  and 
'  slovenly,  his  manners  coarse  and  abrupt,  and   his  face  such  as 

*  men  look  on  with  a  vague  feeling  of  admiration  and  dislike.  The 

*  features  seemed  cut,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  piece   of  gnarled  and 

*  knotty  oak ;  the  nose  large  and  red ;  the  cheeks  warted,  wrin- 

*  kled,  and  sallow;  the  eyebrows  huge  and  shaggy;  but  glistening 
'  from  beneath  them  were  eyes  full  of  depth  and  meaning,  and 

*  when   turned  to  the  gaze,  piercing  through  and  through  the 

*  gazer  !'  Who  could  deny,  who  looked  upon  his  magnificent 
forehead,  with  its  '  open  flow  of  hair,'  that  he  was  formed  to 
govern  men  ?  When  later  in  life,  and  on  the  eve  of  assuming 
sovereign  power,  he  once  sat  for  his  picture,  the  limner  received 
instructions  from  his  own  mouth,  '  not  to  inflict  any  nonsense  on 
'  the  canvass,'  but  to  represent  his  features  M'ith  all  their  imper- 
fections. These  were  numerous ;  and  the  neM'spapers  more  than 
once  allude  to  '  the  glow-worm  glistening  in  his  beak,'  whenever 
he  was  about  to  give  way  to  a  towering  passion.  His  face  would 
then  become  pale  as  alabaster,  but  with  its  gnomon  so  fiery,  that 
his  friends  called  it  a  ruby,  his  enemies  a  blazing  beacon  !  Such 
are  their  very  expressions  :  and  the  author  of  Hudibras  further 
declared,  that  '  Cromwell  wanted  neither  wardrobe  nor  armour ; 
*his  physiognomy  was  naturally  buff,  and  his  skin  might  furnish 

*  any  body  with  a  rusty  coat  of  mail :  one  would  suppose  he  had 

*  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  been  tanned  alive  !'  His  first 
oratorical  efforts  were  made  against  Mainwaring  ;  which  led  to 
the  closest  union  between  himself,  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  and 
the  other  patriots.  The  well  known  dissolution  ensued ;  Charles 
set  his  whole  soul  to  the  preposterous  task  of  governing  without 
parliaments ;  Oliver  Cromwell  returned  to  his  retirement  to  spend 
eleven  years  of  varied  preparation  for  the  still  mightier  labor  of 
overturning  thrones  and  altars.  Three  of  them  were  passed  at 
Huntingdon,  and  a  portion  of  the  remainder  at  St.  Ives,  where 
he  stocked  a  small  farm  with  about  £1800,  which  he  had  realised 
from  the  sale  of  his  patrimonial  property. 
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Veliement  religious  exercises,  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
affect  his  health,  had  probably  rendered  this  removal  quite  neces- 
sary.    His  physician  assured  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  that  'phansyes 

*  about  the  cross,'  as  well  as  the  near  approach  of  death,  would 
often  occur,  so  as  that  medical  assistance  had  to  be  sent  for  '  at 

*  midnight  and  like  unseasonable  hours.'  Protracted  prayers,  and 
frequently  fastings,  interspersed  with  sudden  intervals  of  fantastic 
merriment,  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  progress  of  hypo- 
chondriacal disease,  which  would  naturally  seek  relief  in  change 
of  place  or  occupation.  Agricultural  pursuits  seasoned  him  for 
nobler  exertions,  in  the  sequel,  just  as  the  former  use  of  the 
quarter-staff  had  exercised  his  arms,  and  augmented  that  personal 
courage  and  agility  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

*  In  the  tenants  that  rented  from  him, — in  the  laborers  that  took 
service  under  him,  he  sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  his  after- troop  of 
Ironsides.  He  achieved  an  influence  through  the  neighbourhood  all 
around  him,  unequalled  for  piety  and  self-denying  virtue.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time,  even  upon  his  farm,  was  passed  in  devotional 
expositions  and  prayer.  Who  prays  best  will  work  best, — who 
preaches  best  will  fight  best, — all  the  famous  doctrines  of  his  later 
and  more  celebrated  years  were  tried  and  tested  on  the  little  farm  at 
St.  Ives.  His  servants  were  taught  thathoAvever  inferior  to  the  lords  of 
the  earth  they  might  be  in  worldly  circumstances,  there  were  yet  claims 
of  loftier  concern  in  which  they  had  equal  share,  and  in  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  iheir  humanity  might  exalt  itself  to  the  level  of 
the  proudest.  He  did  not  drudge  them  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  beasts  of  burden  ;  he  left  them  time 
at  intervals  to  ponder  on  the  momentous  fact,  that  even  they  had  im- 
mortal souls.  Before  going  to  their  field-work  in  the  morning,  they 
knelt  down  with  their  master  in  the  touching  equality  of  prayer  ;  in 
the  evening,  they  shared  with  him  again  the  comfort  and  exaltations 
of  divine  precepts,  and  were  taught  the  inexpressible  value  of  the 
religion  that  is  practical,  and  tends  to  elevate,  not  to  depress  the  soul.' 

—Vol.  i.  p.  48. 

Many  old  swords  still  exist  in  the  vicinity,  bearing  on  their 
hilts  his  initials  O.  C,  which  have  descended  from  that  day  to 
their  present  owners.  In  the  meantime  neither  the  farm  nor  his 
own  health  prospered.  He  generally  went  to  church,  with  his 
neck  awry  from  stiffness,  and  for  that  reason  enveloped  in  scarlet 
flannel ;  as  an  old  clerk  used  to  recount  from  the  recollections  of 
earlier  years.  The  cold  and  damp  air  of  these  parts  never 
thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  In  1636,  he  removed  to  the  glebe- 
house  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  city  of  Ely  :  the  property  of  his  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  having  just  fallen  to  him.  Here  his  hypo- 
chondriasis got  worse  and  worse.  The  first  murmurings  too  of 
the  political  tempest  might  be  almost  heard.  Hampden  had 
reaped  his  harvest  of  renown  in  resisting  ship-money ;  and  the 
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impoverished  Exchequer  was  endeavoring  to  grasp  at  an  enor- 
mously unreasonable  share  of  the  great  Bedford  Level,  which 
was  now  drained  to  the  extent  of  400,000  acres.  Cromv/ell, 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  headed  the  most  popular  opposition 
ever  before  known  in  Cambridgeshire  against  the  crown  and  its 
encroachments.  He  roused  the  smaller  proprietors  to  obey  his 
influence  ;  he  drove  away  a  flight  of  locusts,  in  the  shape  of  royal 
officials,  who  had  descended  with  terrific  greediness  to  devour  the 
best  of  the  land  ;  he  traversed  the  entire  district  in  every  direc- 
tion, until,  before  his  single  individual  energy,  an  alluring  project 
of  oppression  experienced  utter  discomfiture ;  so  that  both  king 
and  commissioners  being  defeated,  public  opinion  there  looked  to 
him  as  its  natural  leader,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  title  by  which 
he  was  ever  mentioned  in  common  conversation, — the  Lord  of 
the  Fens  !  When  the  second  parliament  of  1640  was  at  length 
summoned  in  the  month  of  November,  he  immediately  off'ered  him- 
self for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  was  returned,  after  a  fierce 
contest,  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  one  vote.  Employment 
had  probably  recruited  his  spirits  ;  whilst  his  antagonist,  John 
Cleaveland  the  poet,  declared  that  the  single  suffrage,  which  de- 
prived himself  of  a  seat  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons,  had  '  ruined 
'  both  church  and  kingdom.'  It  was  an  important  point  gained 
without  a  doubt. 

And  now  loomed  upwards  from  the  horizon  that  crisis  which 
made  millions  of  men  both  pause  and  ponder.  In  the  terrors  of 
the  future,  which  were  to  be  born  from  the  miseries  of  the  past, 
many  a  stern  puritan  recognised  and  welcomed  that  stormy,  yet 
not  impassable  sea,  which  heaved  and  swelled  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  '  Other  thoughts,  deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  lurk- 
*  ing  there  even  unknown  to  himself,  may  have  agitated  Crom- 
'  well.  His  friends  said  in  after  years,  that  even  now  he  would 
'  startle  them  by  sudden  and  gratuitous  graspings  of  his  sword, 
'  and  by  fits  of  the  same  abrupt  and  immoderate  laughter  which 
'  were  noted  on  the  eve  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar.'  Who  shall 
lay  down  the  precise  limits  where  his  gigantic  imaginings  may 
have  perturbed  themselves  into  the  agitations  of  madness  ? 
Strafford  speedily  fell  as  the  Lucifer  of  absolutism  and  royalty. 
Oliver  Cromwell  took  his  noble  place  in  at  least  twenty  out  of 
the  forty  committees  that  v.-ere  appointed  within  the  first  week 
of  the  Long  Parliament  to  investigate  grievances.  An  eye  and 
ear- witness  mentions  his  voice  as  being  sharp  and  untunable,  but 
his  eloquence  full  of  fervor.  His  linen  was  plain  and  not  very 
clean ;  his  clothes  would  seem  to  have  been  made,  as  they  really 
had  been,  by  an  indifferent  countrj^  tailor;  the  hat  on  his  head, 
or  in  his  hand,  wanted  a  hatband  ;  nor  were  his  wrists  embraced 
in  ruflfles  of  pointed  lace,  to  the  taste  of  a  spruce  cavalier.  But 
his    sword   stuck    close    to  his  side.     He   was  most  attentively 
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listened  to ;  for  the  artificial  conventionalisms  of  life  were  for  a 
season  about  to  fly  before  its  realities ;  whilst  John  Hampden,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Di^by,  who  so  slovenly  a  fellow 
might  be,  replied,  '  That  sloven,  whom  you  see  before  you,  hath 
'  no  ornament  in  his  speech, — yet,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
'  breach  with  the  king,  which  God  forbid, — that  sloven,  I  say, 
<  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  ICngland  !'  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  great  patriot  was  merely  repeating  the  words  of 
the  apparition,  of  which  a  passing  mention  has  already  been 
made.  No  sooner  was  civil  war  absolutely  inevitable,  than  the 
uncomely  but  enthusiastic  member  for  Cambridge  was  among  the 
very  first  in  the  field.  From  this  moment,  indeed,  commences  his 
military  career. 

Actinor  under  no  regfular  commission  at  first,  he  performed 
some  pieces  or  ciarmg  and  miportant  service  m  Ins  native  districts. 
He  suddenly  left  London  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntingdon, 
where  a  large  body  of  yeomen  awaited  him,  from  whom  he 
picked  out  forthwith  the  ablest  and  most  religious,  as  the  nucleus 
for  his  famous  regiment  of  Ironsides.  His  dwindled  finances  had 
already  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  and  her  liberties. 
He  had  given  £500  towards  the  sum  raised  to  crush  the  Irish 
rebellion.  He  had  purchased  on  his  own  responsibility  arms  and 
accoutrements.  He  arrested  the  plate  of  the  University  on  its 
way  to  the  royal  treasury.  He  even  waited  upon  his  knightly 
uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  at  Ramsay,  for  Hinchinbrook  had  been  prob- 
ably sold;  and  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful  manner  possible, 
deprived  the  old  gentleman  of  all  his  means  to  do  mischief,  by 
any  indulgence  of  his  loyal  predilections.     '  With  a  good  strong 

*  party  of  horse,  he  begged  his  blessing,  and  during  the  few  hours 

*  of  his  stay,  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  presence  :  yet 
'  nevertheless  he  not  only  disarmed  him,  but  carried  off"  all  his 
'  silver.'  He  went  on  enrollino-  for  the  war  a  thousand  horse- 
soldiers,  after  even  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  at  the  commence- 
ment; for  he  had  now  accepted  from  Lord  Essex  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  of  cavalry.  Richard  Baxter  informs  us  that  his  choosing 
pious  men  for  his  troop  arose  from  his  love  of  their  principles, 
until  prosperity  corrupted  him.  He  taught  them  with  the 
greatest  diligence  to  feed  and  dress  their  chargers,  and  when  it 
should  be  needful  to  lie  together  with  them  on  the  ground.  The 
volume  of  human  nature  he  had  studied  in  exactly  those  particu- 
lars which  enabled  him  to  draw  together  the  hardiest  frames  and 
the  most  courageous  as  well  as  obedient  souls,  so  as  to  form  war- 
riors, rather  than  mercenaries,  who  would  understand  and  never 
flinch  from  the  cause  they  served,  feeling  it  not  only  to  be  their 
own,  but  to  be  invested  with  a  religious,  even  more  than  a  merely 
temporal  or  secular  character.  He  became  their  friend  as  well  as 
their  commander.    He  prayed  with  and  preached  to  them.    Upon 
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these  foundations  of  love  and  attachment  he  kept  up  a  discipline 
that  was  perfect.  Their  arms  were  always  clean  and  bright ; 
their  health  never  failed ;  no  difficulties  daunted  them ;  they 
never  forsook  their  colors  or  their  leader ;  nor  were  they  ever 
beaten.  He  subsequently,  says  Baxter,  had  under  his  care  some 
of  the  associated  counties,  '  where  he  brought  this  body  into  a 
'  double  regiment  of  fourteen  full  troops ;  and  all  these  as  full  of 
<  religious  men  as  he  could  get.'  He  even  tried  them,  by  many 
stratagems  in  their  earlier  musters,  so  as  to  discover  and  good- 
naturedly  weed  out  the  pusillanimous  and  fainthearted.  In  one 
word,  he  enlisted  from  the  middle  classes,  and  not  from  either  the 
hitjfhest  or  lowest.  He  won  the  confidence  of  his  followers 
to  the  last  man.  From  the  hour  that  he  captured  the  high-sherifF 
of  Hertfordshire  in  his  own  market  place  of  St.  Alban's,  he  con- 
vinced the  whole  kingdom  that  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  sword, 
and  that  sword  should  be  his  plough,  until  England  was  a  free 
nation.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  frankly  avowed  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  he  fought  for  the  parliament  against  Charles  Stuart,  in 
M'hose  face  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol,  as  that  of  any 
other  man.  He  denounced  the  preposterous  subtlety  of  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty  against  his  authority. 
There  was  no  whiggery  about  him,  any  more  than  there  was  at 
this  period  a  taint  of  toryism.  He  was  one  of  deeds  not  words. 
He  raised,  and  trained,  and  led  from  victory  to  victory  soldiers, 
who  then  constituted  the  seed,  as  they  afterwards  did  the  flower 
of  that  astonishing  army,  '  whose  order  and  discipline,  whose 
*  sobriety  and  manners,  whose  valor  and  success,  made  it  famous 
*and  terrible  all  over  the  world.' 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and  all  its 
crimes.  Cromwell  had  already  distinguished  himself,  whilst 
others  were  reluctantly  mounting  into  their  saddles.  Having 
receiv^ed  secret  intelligence  that  a  royal  party  was  preparing  itself 
for  action  at  Lowestoft,  in  Suff'olk,  he  pounced  on  them  like  a 
bird  of  prey;  took  them  all  prisoners,  with  about  thirty  persons 
of  opulence  and  distinction,  besides  getting  possession  of  im- 
mense stores  of  weapons  and  ammunition.  His  activity  thus 
crushed  the  egg  of  a  cockatrice  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  whence 
he  quickly  penetrated  into  Lincolnshire,  disarming  the  malignants 
as  he  passed,  securing  Stamford  as  well  as  Burleigh  House  by  the 
way,  and  defeating  General  Cavendish  near  Grantham.  He 
then  relieved  Gainsborough  at  immense  risk,  and  with  a  skilful- 
ness  which  astonished  both  sides.  It  was  one  of  the  first  import- 
ant advantages  gained  to  the  parliamentarians  ;  and,  as  Whitelock 
observes,  proved  '  the  beginning  of  those  great  fortunes  '  con- 
nected with  the  hero  of  his  age.  Ireton  now  joined  him,  a  pure 
republican,  but  a  most  excellent  man  ;  combining  the  saint  and 
the  soldier,  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  politician,  all  in 
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one.  Three  years  after  this  time  he  married  Bridget  Cromwell ; 
having  quitted  his  own  regiment  to  follow  the  colors  of  her  father, 
whose  conduct  and  genius,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  '  had 
*  charmed  him.'  Meanwhile  royalism  seemed  in  the  ascendant, 
upon  the  whole,  for  some  considerable  period.  Newcastle,  with 
an  overpowering  force,  swept  down  the  midland  shires,  so  that 
Cromwell  had  to  draw  off  towards  Boston  ;  which  it  is  admitted 
he  did  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Such  occasional  retreats  per- 
fected his  generalship.  He  was  learning  and  deserving  to  con- 
quer that  haughty  aristocracy,  ranged  for  the  most  part  with 
natural  sympathy  under  the  banners  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  and 
irresponsible  power.  The  puritans  needed  some  such  captain  of 
exeraplaiy  renown ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  or  two, 
Hopton  had  thoroughly  routed  Sir  William  Waller ;  divisions 
and  jealousies  had  weakened  the  strong  and  disheartened  the 
patriotic  ;  Lord  Essex  had  vacillated,  just  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  above  all  John  Hampden  had  fallen !  Pym, 
Vane,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
propped  up  their  waning  cause.  The  sword  of  the  last  proved  to 
them  that  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon  !  Fiennes  had  surrendered 
Bristol,  The  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  led  the  rich  conser- 
vative gentry,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  together  with  Lords 
Hertford  and  Newcastle.  Charles  would  have  set  down  before 
Gloucester,  had  not  Essex  with  immense  reinforcements  marched 
thither,  forced  him  to  retire,  followed  him  through  W^iltshire, 
and  at  length  fought  the  battle  of  Newbury  memorable  for  the 
death  of  four  earls  and  Viscount  Falkland  :  whilst  Cromwell  re- 
mained in  Lincolnshire,  performing  such  feats  of  prudence  as 
well  as  valor,  that  he  was  united  with  Lord  Manchester  in  the 
military  charge  of  the  six  eastern  counties,  and  had  an  additional 
levy  of  2000  men  placed  under  his  command.  It  was  now  verging 
towards  the  close  of  1648,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  joined 
them  on  the  9th  of  October  at  Boston.  Manchester  nominally, 
but  Cromwell  really,  acted  as  generalissimo.  Sir  John  Hender- 
son, a  gallant  royalist,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  attacked 
the  latter  near  Horncastle,  engaging  him  three  to  one,  since,  for 
those  twenty-four  hours,  Lord  Manchester  through  his  own  mis- 
management was  a  day's  march  in  the  rear.  Oliver  however  felt 
no  fear.  He  addressed  his  faithful  Ironsides  with  the  double 
watchword  of  Truth  and  Peace  !  At  the  same  moment  he  formed 
his  position  for  the  fight,  so  as  to  make  advantageous  ground 
supply  the  want  of  numbers  ;  and  then  giving  out  a  psalm  of 
victory,  he  drew  his  gleaming  weapon,  and  charged  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  the  astonished  enemy.  The  sound  of  the 
sacred  song  was  lost  in  long  rolling  vollies  of  heavy  musketry' 
and  the  dead  shock  of  mingled  combatants.  Cromwell's  favorite 
steed  reeled  from  the  stroke  of  a  ball,  and  foundered  with  its 
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rider;  who,  in  disengaging  himself,  was  cut  down  by  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton,  so  that  he  lay  for  an  instant  unconscious  amongst  the 
slain  :  but  once  more  springing  up,  he  seized  a  sorry  horse  from 
one  of  his  troopers,  and  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  melte  with 
terrible,  and  as  it  turned  out,  with  irresistible  fierceness.  How- 
ever, it  was  his  self-coUectedness  as  well  as  his  indomitable  cour- 
age, that  inclined  the  scale  of  success  from  the  many  to  the  few. 
The  entire  front  of  the  cavaliers  wavered,  broke,  dispersed,  and 
fled.  Immense  slaughter  occurred  in  the  pursuit.  Baggage, 
arms,  colors  to  the  number  of  eighteen  pair,  horses,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  prisoners  rewarded  the  victors  :  so  that  this  engage- 
ment, which  sometimes  is  called  that  of  Waisby  Hill,  encouraged 
the  parliamentarians  with  brighter  hopes  than  they  had  yet 
enjoyed  ;  removed  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle  from  Kingston- 
upon-HuU  ;  and  made  Charles  the  First  exclaim, '  Would  to  God 
'  that  some  one  would  do  me  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  me 
'  Oliver  Cromwell,  whether  alive  or  dead  !' 

In  vain  did  the  royal  supplication  betray  his  discernment  or 
his  fears.  Their  object  gave  him  no  respite ;  for  instead  of 
withdrawing  into  winter  quarters,  the  Ironsides  pursued  a  bright 
train  of  triumph,  capturing  castles,  raising  monies,  cutting  off 
stragglers,  and  consolidating  military  organizations.  Their  leader 
now  received  his  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor  to  the  isle 
of  Ely,  which  afforded  him  opportunities,  during  the  severe  sea- 
son, from  December  to  March,  of  squeezing  the  fat  chapters  and 
colleges  of  his  own  Minster,  Peterborough,  and  Cambridge. 
Within  the  University  much  need  there  was,  then  as  now,  of 
radical  reformation.  He  therefore  garrisoned  the  town  as  a  pre- 
paratory measure.  Lord  Manchester  at  length  obtained  powers, 
in  due  form  from  Westminster,  for  couching  the  cataract,  in  this 
one  at  least  of  the  eyes  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  Church, 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  lapsing  into  fearful  blindness. 
Cromwell  must  have  meditated  much  on  former  days  :  but  the 
tremendous  campaign  of  1644  now  commenced.  Twenty  thou- 
sand veteran  Scotchmen  had  crossed  the  Tweed  to  co-operate  with 
the  puritans.  Various  movements  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom  terminated  in  a  grand  junction  between  Fairfax,  Lord 
Leven,  Manchester,  and  Cromwell,  now  holding  commission  as 
lieutenant-general  over  a  division  of  at  least  14,000  men.  New- 
castle and  Rupert  were  at  York  ;  when,  through  the  headstrong 
rashness  of  the  latter,  pleading  as  in  truth  he  was  justified  in 
doing,  a  permission  if  not  a  mandate  from  Charles,  an  engage- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  between  themselves  and  the  allied 
forces  of  their  enemies,  was  fatally  resolved  upon.  On  the  2nd 
of  July,  therefore,  Marston  Moor,  eight  miles  from  the  city, 
beheld  46,000  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  sovereign  drawn  out 
in  battle  array  against  each  other !     War  is  dreadful ;  civil  v^'ar- 
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fare  appears  infernal.  Within  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  York 
'  every  boom  of  the  distant  cannon  would  strike  upon  the  inhabi- 
« tants  as  the  deatii-knell  of  a  friend  or  brother.  The  lines  of  the 
*  parliamentarians  had  begun  to  form  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morn- 
'ing-,— the  royalist  preparations  were  complete  at  five  o'clock  in 
'  the  afternoon', — it  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  seven, — yet 
'  there  still  stood  these  formidable  armies,  each  awaiting  from  the 
« other,  with  a  silent  and  awful  suspense,  the  signal  of  battle.' 
Across  a  portion  of  the  parliamentary  front  ran  a  deep  drain, 
very  wide,  with  the  ground  to  the  right  broken  and  entrenched 
with  natural  fences  and  lanes.  On  the  left  their  position  was 
open  and  unprotected  towards  the  moor.  The  elder  Fairfax  and 
Lord  Leven,  with  his  Scotch,  kept  the  centre ;  on  either  wing 
lay  the  cavalry  ;  of  wdiich  the  younger  Fairfax  commanded  the 
right,  whilst  Cromwell  and  Manchester  held  the  left.  ^  Rupert 
gazed  from  afar,  as  these  thick  masses  formed  before  him.  He 
had  outstripped,  through  his  customary  haste,  the  glittering 
thousands  of  royalists,  which  occupied  all  day  in  coming  into  line. 
At  the  drain,  he  stationed  four  brigades  of  infantry,  supported  by 
Goring  and  his  horse  :  his  principal  columns,  with  himself  and 
his  own  cavalry,  drew  up  in  direct  opposition  to  Sir  Thomas,  or 
as  he  is  often  called,  the  younger  Fairfax.  The  elder,  or  Lord 
Fairfax,  not  as  yet  had  uttered  the  fatal  word,  when  a  stir  arose 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Independents,  part  of  whose  infantry  moved 
upon  the  drain.  Rupert  then  opened  a  murderous  fire  from 
behind  a  ditch  where  his  musketeers  lay  in  comparative  safety  : 
and  the  conflict  began  in  good  earnest. 

*  The  parliamentarians,  v/ho  had  advanced,  vainly  attempted  to  form 
under  the  plunging  batteries  simultaneously   directed  against  them 
from   the   rear.     At  that  moment  was  seen  the  genius  of  Ciomwell. 
'With  a  passionate  exclamation    to  his   Ironsides,  he  ordered  them  to 
sweep  round  the  ditch  to  their  right,  clear  the  broken  ground,  and  fall 
in  with  himself  upon  the  dissolute  Goring.      The  movement  occupied 
some  time  ;  and  fearful  slaughter  was  meanwhile   suffered  by  Man- 
chester's infantry  ;  but  having  once  emerged,  these  inveterate  repuh- 
licans  stood  for  an  instant  to  receive  the  onset  of  Goring's  horse,  and 
then,  like  a  cliff  tumbled  from  its  basis  by  an  earthquake,  rolled  back 
upon  them.     Nothing  could  withstand  that  astonishing  charge.     The 
cavaliers  who  survived  offered  no  further  resistance,  but  wheeled  oft' 
to  join  Prince  Rupert.      Cromwell   and  his  men  next  struck  at  the 
guns,   and  sabred  the   artillerym.en   beside  them  ;  and  then,  with  as 
much  leisurely  order  as  at  parade,  rode  towards  the  drain.      Every 
place  was  deserted,  as  they  advanced.     One  spot  of  ground  only  still 
held  upon   it,  for  an  instant,  the   Marquess  of  Newcastle's   unflinch- 
ing regiment  of  old  tenants  and  retainers,  and  was  covered  the  instant 
after  with  an  unbroken  hue  of  honorable  dead.     'I  heir  victory  was 
complete,  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  being  irrecoverably  broken. 
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Rupert  and  his  cavalry  had  meanwhile  obtained  as  great  a  victory  on  the 
left.  The  encumbered  ground  on  which  Fairfax  stood  was  most  un- 
favorable to  an  advance.  Rupert,  therefore,  stood  keenly  by  till  he 
saw  the  parliamentary  forces  stagger  under  the  heavy  charges  poured 
upon  them,  as  they  emerged  in  narrow  columns,  through  ditches  and 
lanes  ;  and  then  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  charged,  over- 
threw, routed,  and  dispersed  both  foot  and  cavalry,  with  tremendous 
slaughter, 

'  The  subsequent  meeting  of  the  two  victors  decided  the  day. 
While  the  centres  were  unsteadily  engaged,  Cromwell,  who  had 
checked  his  triumphant  Ironsides  from  their  pursuit,  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  ordered  them  suddenly  to  fall  round,  and  wheel  upon  their 
centre  to  the  left.  Rupert  had  given  a  similar  order  to  his  conquering 
cavalry  to  wheel  round  on  their  centre  to  the  right ;  and  now  with  a 
shock  more  terrible  than  any  of  this  terrible  day,  these  desperate 
leaders,  each  supposing  himself  the  victor,  dashed  each  in  front  of  a 
victorious  foe  !  Cromwell  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  the 
alarm  for  his  safety  gave  an  appearance  of  momentary  unsteadiness 
even  to  his  gallant  followers  ;  but  they  rallied  with  redoubled  fury ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  an  accomplished  Scotch  otficer,  who  led  up  at 
the  moment  a  brilliant  attack,  fairly  swept  Rupert  off  the  field.  It 
was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  by  the  melancholy  dusk,  which  enveloped 
Marston  Moor,  might  be  seen  a  fearful  sight.  Five  thousand  dead 
bodies  of  Englishmen  lay  heaped  upon  that  fatal  ground.  The 
distinctions,  which  separated  in  life  these  sons  of  a  common  country, 
seemed  trifling  now  !  The  plumed  helmet  embraced  the  strong  steel 
cap,  as  they  rolled  on  the  heath  together  ,•  and  the  loose  love-lock  of 
the  careless  cavalier  lay  drenched  in  the  dark  blood  of  the  enthusiastic 
republican  !'— lb.  pp.  134—137. 

It  proved  an  enormous  victory.  Ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
two  wagons  of  carabines  and  pistols,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
more  or  less  distinguished,  one  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of 
powder,  besides  twenty-five  pieces  of  large  ordnance,  and  stand- 
ards without  number,  fell  as  a  booty  to  the  conquerors.  Charles 
lost  his  military  chest,  all  his  tents  and  baggage  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  H  umber,  as  well  as  a  full  moiety  of  his  entire 
kingdom.  York  afterwards  surrendered  ;  but  Lord  Essex  in  the 
west  had  less  success  than  ever,  having  to  surrender  all  his  troops, 
and  himself  barely  escaping  by  sea  from  Plymouth.  These 
events  led  to  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  in  October ;  when 
Cromwell  would  have  at  once  closed  the  civil  war,  had  not  Man- 
chester, either  through  cowardice  or  treachery,  prevented  him 
from  doing  so.  Incensed  at  such  a  proceeding  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  convinced  his  associates  Vane,  Ireton,  the  younger 
Ludlow,  and  Marten,  that  extensive  changes  were  necessary,  if 
future  advantages  were  not  to  be  surrendered  almost  as  soon  as 
obtained.  Hence  ensued  the  self-denying  ordinance  and  a  new 
model  of  the  army ;  both  which  quietly  set  aside  the  puritan 
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aristocracy  from  their  high  places,  and  lowered  Presbyterianisrn 
itself  before  the  nobler  genius  of  Independency.  Thenceforward 
Cromwell  became  and  remained  master  of  the  ascendant.  Fair- 
fax, indeed,  was  named  lord  general;  whilst  to  the  real  soul  of  the 
drama,  he  acted  the  most  convenient  and  secondary  part  imagin- 
able. The  three  separate  forces  of  Waller,  Essex,  and  Man- 
chester, combined  into  one  compact  body  of  about  twenty-two 
thousand  men  ;  all  their  old  dissolute  and  least  deserving  com- 
rades being  dismissed,  and  the  conqueror  of  Marston  Moor  suc- 
ceeding ultimately  in  getting  every  arrangement  just  managed 
upon  his  own  plan.  Some  months,  however,  had  passed  away 
before  all  was  settled,  and  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  proving  an 
utter  failure,  preparations  for  another  appeal  to  the  sword  forth- 
with had  commenced.  Charles  still  ruled  over  Wales,  the  western, 
and  some  of  the  midland  counties,  and  even  here  and  there  in  the 
north  :  yet  within  a  few  brief  weeks  he  knew  scarcely  where  to 
turn  !  The  policy  resolved  upon  by  the  energetic  republicans 
was  to  strike  at  their  sovereign  wherever  he  might  be  found. 
His  cruel  massacre  at  Leicester  had  incensed  and  exasperated  the 
realm.  Un  the  14th  of  June,  1615,  the  fearful  conflict  at  Naseby 
for  ever  overclouded  his  political  fortunes. 

In  a  fallow  field,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending  towards 
Harborough,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  suggested  to  Fairfax,  that 
they  might  take  up  a  very  strong  position,  and  wait  for  his 
majesty,  who  would  certainly,  as  he  judged  from  a  variety  of 
little  circumstances,  there  fall  upon  them  in  due  order.  The  re- 
sult illustrated  his  foresight ;  and  afforded  him  also  an  opportunity, 
by  two  or  three  ingenious  and  illusive  manoeuvres,  for  completely 
misleading  Prince  Rupert.  That  rash  nephew  of  Charles,  having 
ridden  forward  from  the  royalists  to  reconnoitre,  conceived  the 
erroneous  impression  which  his  antagonist  intended  he  should, 
and  rushed  back  to  his  uncle  with  the  news  that  the  roundheads 
were  retreating,  and  might  be  annihilated  by  a  pursuit !  His 
uncle  listened,  believed,  and  advanced  immediately,  not  as  may 
be  supposed  in  the  best  condition.  Along  the  ridge  of  a  gentle 
eminence  lay  the  mighty  lines  that  were  thus  to  be  destroyed  ! 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  commanded  the  main  centre :  Cromwell 
took  the  right  wing,  and  Ireton  the  left.  Their  van  consisted  of 
infantry;  the  flanks  of  cavalry ;  whilst  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  so  judiciously  planted  as  to  cover  every  avenue  of  approach. 
Rupert,  however,  at  once  charged  Ireton,  cut  his  way  through 
the  division,  dispersed  for  a  moment  its  troops,  and  fell  upon  the 
reoublican  baggage  in  the  rear,  exactly  when  his  presence  was 
most  needed  in  the  front  of  the  engagement.  For  meanwhile, 
though  Fairfax  kept  his  ground  not  very  equally  in  the  centre, 
Oliver  and  his  Ironsides  alone  decided  the  day.  They  had  been 
attacked  with  terrific  fierceness;  but  receiving   the  charge  un- 
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shaken,  they  commenced  an  attack  in  return,  w-hich  proved 
irresistible.  Cromwell,  having  divided  his  men  into  seven  squad- 
rons, poured  upon  the  foe  a  sweeping  fire  of  carabines  ;  and  then 
rushing  down,  routed  all  the  royal  cavalry  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  sending  after  them  in  pursuit  only  three  out  of  his  seven 
battalions,  to  prevent  their  rallying  ;  whilst  with  the  remaining 
four  he  wheeled  furiously  round  and  charged  the  king's  foot- 
soldiers,  already  weary  and  harassed  with  their  assault  upon 
Fairfax.  Not  a  deluge  of  reinforcements  could  have  been  half 
so  effective  as  the  conquering  Crouiwellians,  fresh  from  their 
recent  success,  plunging  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  and  loosen- 
ing their  reins,  to  give  the  utmost  momentum  to  the  movement. 
The  royal  infantry  now  gave  way  in  all  directions.  A  single 
regiment,  indeed,  abode  the  brunt ;  but  scarcely  a  man  of  it  sur- 
vived to  tell  his  courageous  story.  Charles  displayed  the  magna- 
nimity which  never  deserted  him  in  danger.  He  looked  out  in 
vain  for  his  headstrong  nephew,  whose  stragglers  only  began  to 
return  when  the  crisis  of  their  usefulness  had  gone  by  :  yet  no 
sooner  did  he  behold  them,  than  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he 
implored  them  to  follow  their  monarch,  and  meet  the  coming 
shock.  'One  charge  more,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  we  recover  the 
'day!*  Alas,  the  triumphant  puritans  were  already  clearing  the 
field,  amidst  multitudes  of  prisoners,  large  spaces  covered  with 
the  dying,  enormous  piles  of  corpses,  and  fugitives  making  their 
escape  on  foot  or  on  horseback  hither  and  thither.  Two  thousand 
bodies  were  counted  for  the  grave,  when  all  was  over.  Five 
thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  surrendered  them- 
selves. Eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  above  a  hundred  pair  of 
colors,  the  royal  standard,  cabinet,  plate,  coaches,  and  a  whole  train 
of  artillery,  are  enumerated  amongst  the  spoils.  Cromwell  himself, 
who  felt  that,  under  God,  the  victory  had  been  achieved  through 
his  generalship  and  exertions,  first  pursued  his  foes  for  twelve 
miles,  and  then  transmitted  the  proper  intelligence  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nomi- 
nally he  was  no  more  than  second  in  command  :  yet  Fairfax 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  what  could  not  fail  to  be 
obvious  to  all.  Oliver's  messenger  received  a  handsome  reward  r 
whilst  in  nothing  did  his  master  more  imitate  the  Roman  than  in 
attending  to  the  Quid  stiperesset  agendum.  Instead  of  resting  as 
many  would  fain  have  done  under  the  shadow  of  his  laurels,  he 
overspread  the  country  with  his  victorious  forces.  Leicester, 
Winchester,  Bristol,  Devizes,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  fortified  houses,  were  prostrated  and  captured 
in  rapid  succession  :  Sir  Jacob  Astley  became  ^prisoner  with  his 
3000  royal  cavalry,  after  a  severe  defeat :  Charles  escaped  in  dis- 
guise from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  camp :  and  the  first  Civil 
contest  thus  terminated.     The  parliament  showered  honors,  as 
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well  as  more  substantial  rewards,  with  a  profuse  hand,  upon  the 
head  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  but  wiiat  was  of  still  higher  import- 
ance, the  civil  strenujth  of  the  Independents  got  stronger  through 
certain  recent  elections;  and  tlie  custody  of  Charles  Stuart, 
transferred  to  the  English  by  his  self-interested  Presbyterian 
subjects,  invested  them  with  paramount  control  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  game. 

For  a  mere  game  it  was  after  all  considered  by  the  infatuated 
monarch  and  his  adherents.  He  confessed  as  much  to  the  artful 
and  ambitious  leader,  who  had  crushed  his  last  hopes  at  Naseby. 
Cromwell  too  had  his  game,  played  henceforward  with  such  con- 
summate effect,  that  he  brought  his  competitor  to  the  block,  and 
substituted  for  a  degraded  throne  his  own  more  respectable 
protectorial  chair.  First,  however,  occurred  fresh  risings  in 
Kent  and  Essex ;  in  Norfolk,  Devonshire,  many  other  districts, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  tumults  of  the  apprentices  in  London  ;  all 
followed  by  the  regular  commencement  of  a  second  civil  war, 
when  the  Covenanters  invaded  England,  and  were  beaten  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  Preston  the  I7th  of  August,  1648.  ^  This 
new  triumph,  obtained  like  the  others  through  a  combination  of 
first  rate  genius  and  gallantry,  brought  the  whole  island,  from 
Caithness  to  Cornwall,  into  subjection.  Yet  in  order  that  nothing 
might  be  left  undone,  or  neglected,  he  pressed  forward  towards 
Edinburgh  ;  where  the  kirk  hailed  him  as  her  deliverer  !  He 
must  have  smiled  inwardly  at  that  title ;  but  meanwhile  having 
thoroughly  overthrown  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  shed  some 
bitter  tears  ov^er  the  untimely  fate  of  his  eldest  and  able  son, 
named  after  himself,  who  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  of  the  previous 
campaign,  he  returned  to  Whitehall,  and  sealed  the  destruction  of 
King  Charles.  Then  followed  the  Commonwealth,  with  its 
Council  of  State,  pervaded  by  the  integrity  and  talents  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  ;  during  whose  existence  the  conqueror  of  Preston 
was  suppressing  Lilburne  and  his  levellers,  and  shedding  blood 
even  as  water  throughout  Ireland.  Here  lay  the  most  crimson 
stain  upon  his  escutcheon.  He  had  accepted  the  lord  lieutenancy, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  in  a  spirit  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  of  our  fiery  zealots  of  Exeter  Hall  would  fain  see  acted  over 
again  ;  a  few  grains  of  allowance  being  made  for  the  lapse  of  two 
hundred  years.  Three  ministers  of  religion  invoked  a  blessing 
on  his  banners  at  Westminster,  as  being  about  to  wave  in  '  the 

*  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  blinded  Irish  Roman  Catholics  !' 
Verily  Oliver  was  another  Attila  at  Dublin,  Derry,  Trim,  Car- 
lingford,  Newry,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk.  At  the  last  but  one 
of  these  places,  his  own  despatch   coolly  assures  us  that  'in  the 

*  heat  of  action  I  forbade  my  soldiers  to  spare  any  that  were  in 

*  arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  night,  they  put  to  the  sword 

*  about  two  thousand  men  V     After  the  submission  of  one  of  the 
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fortresses,  *  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every 
'tenth  man  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  Barbadoes;  the  sol- 
'diers  in  the  other  tovver  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  only, 
'  as  they  were  shipped  likewise  for  Barbadoes.     1  believe  all  the 

*  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously,  except  two,  the 

*  one  of  whom  was  Father  Peter  Taaf,  brother  to  the  Lord  Taaf, 

*  whom  our  men  took  the  next  day,  and  made  an  end  of.'  The 
other  also  was  murdered,  together  with  a  hideous  number  of  in- 
fants and  women  !  Three  hundred  females  were  massacred  at 
once  at  Wexford,  the  poor  creatures  having  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
great  cross  of  the  market-place ;  vainly  imagining  that  the 
emblem  of  Christianity  would  melt  the  most  hard-hearted.  It 
had  a  directly  contrary  effect,  through  the  bigotry  of  prejudice 
with  which  all  Roman  Catholic  insignia  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  puritans.  Oliver  Cromwell  dared  to  describe  these  scenes 
as  '  righteous  judgments  of  heaven,  which  would  prevent  the  effu- 
'  sion  of  blood  in  future ;  and  as  to  which  it  was  good  that  God 
'  should  have  all  the  glory  /'  Where  was  the  difference  between 
Charles  Stuart  at  Leicester,  and  this  gory  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland? 
The  latter  passed  on  from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  castle  to  castle,  in 
a  species  of  grim  and  bloody  triumph.  At  the  end  of  the  next  Jan- 
uary, he  repeated  such  horrors  in  a  second  equally  successful,  yet 
equally  terrific,  campaign.  He  subdued,  however,  every  shadow  of 
resistance ;  and  returned  to  England.  Fairfax  had  resigned  the 
commandership  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  ;  to  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  their  actual  leader  now  succeeded  in  name  also: 
for  the  Scots  had  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second,  nor  was  there 
any  time  to  lose.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  1650,  he  passed  over  the 
Tweed  with  eleven  thousand  picked  men,  and  Fleetwood,  Lam- 
bert, Whalley,  Pride,  Overton,  and  Monk  amongst  his  officers. 
Successive  marches  and  skirmishes  brought  the  Scotch  under 
Leslie,  and  the  English  under  Cromwell,  to  Dunbar,  about  the 
end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  third  of 
the  latter  month  occurred  the  memorable  battle. 

Without  going  into  its  details,  which  military  men  suppose  to 
have  demonstrated  almost  more  than  any  others  the  indisputable 
genius  of  the  conqueror,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
Cromwell  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits;  when,  as  early  as 
three  in  the  morning,  he  was  examining  with  his  glass  every 
quarter  of  the  hostile  army,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  some 
skilful  manoeuvres  essential  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Leslie  had 
encamped  upon  most  advantageous  ground,  had  he  only  known 
how  to  improve  it :  but  all  at  once,  although  possessing  far  supe- 
rior numbers,  he  rashly  descended  into  narrow  passes  where  these 
could  be  of  no  avail ;  and  his  great  antagonist,  discerning  the 
consequences  of  so  false  a  step,    exclaimed   with  frenzied  joy,. 

*  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands  !'     He  then  gave 
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the  signal  to  his  troops,  who  advanced  midway  between  the  hills 
and  the  sea,  meeting  their  opponents  not  tar  from  Roxburgh 
House.     The  watchword  for  the  Presbyterians  was   that  of  'the 

*  Covenant ;'  the   parliamentarians  took  for  theirs  '  The   Lord  of 

*  Sabaoth.'  An  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement  then 
ensued.  The  first  division  of  English  infantry  had  been  over- 
powered and  driven  back,  until  the  Ironsides  came  up,  carrying 
before  them  all  opposition,  so  that  after  Leslie's  right  wing  had 
been  broken,  the  covenanters  fell  into  confusion,  and  trampled 
down  one  another. 

'  A  thick  fog  had  hitherto  enveloped  the  scene  of  action.  It  was 
just  before  the  moment  of  victory,  that  the  sun  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  voice  of  Cromwell  was  heard  in  the  accents,  and 
with  the  manner  of  one  indeed  inspired, — inspired  by  the  thought  of  a 
triumph  so  mighty  and  resistless, — '  Now  let  the  Lord  arise,  and  his 
enemies  shall  be  scattered  !'  At  this,  a  shout  broke  forth  from  the 
English  soldiers,  which  seemed  to  rend  the  sky,  and  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  was  complete  aud  dreadful.  '  The  horse,'  says  Hodgson,  '  Hed 
whatever  way  they  could  get:  ours  pursued  towards  Haddington; 
where  the  general  made  a  halt  and  sang  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth psalm  ;  which  by  the  time  they  had  done,  their  party  was 
increased,  and  advancing :  the  Scots  ran,  and  were  no  more  heard  of 
that  light.  The  commander  of  our  army  was  busy  in  securing  prison- 
ers, and  the  whole  ba";  and  basigage  :  and  afterwards  we  returned  to 
bless  God  in  our  tents,  like  Issachar^  for  the  great  salvation  aftorded 
us  that  day.' — lb.  p.  290. 

The  victory  of  Dunbar  consolidated  Cromwell's  fame,  and  pro- 
duced immense  booty  ;  a  myriad  of  prisoners,  the  whole  baggage 
train,  an  important  park  of  artillery,  two  hundred  colors,  with 
15,000  stand  of  arms.  Three  thousand  were  slain  in  the  struggle 
and  pursuit;  after  which  the  parliamentarians  occupied  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  in  the  last  of  which  their  general  held  his  winter 
quarters.  After  engaging  in  various  polemical  discussions,  as 
well  as  moulding  all  civil  and  military  matters  to  his  own  mind,  a 
severe  attack  of  ague  brought  him  extremely  low.  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  army  had  rallied  its  shattered  remnants,  and 
reinforced  them,  so  as  to  be  again  formidable.  Charles  the 
Second  commanded  it  in  person,  and  lay  well  entrenched  near 
Stirling.  No  sooner  had  his  illness  subsided,  than  Cromwell  took 
the  field,  transported  his  troops  into  Fifeshire,  and  captured 
Perth,  after  a  resistance  of  two  days.  His  boldness  succeeded  ; 
for  it  not  only  moved  the  Scots  from  their  stronghold,  but  induced 
the  young  prince  to  march  directly  towards  England.  On  the 
()th  of  August  he  reached  Carlisle  ;  by  which  time  Oliver  had 
received  intelligence  of  his  attempt,  and  dispatched  all  the  neces- 
sary instructions  to  London.     There,  as  will  always  be  the  case 
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in  an  opulent  and  crowded  metropolis,  the  most  absurd  panics  and 
suspicions  prevailed.  Some  anticipated  an  entry  of  the  royalists 
almost  every  hour  :  others  thought  it  not  impossible,  but  that 
Cromwell  and  his  followers  had  turned  traitors,  and  become  par- 
ties to  the  invasion.  Charles  had  pushed  on  by  Kendal  and 
Preston,  to  Warrington,  whence  having  in  vain  summoned 
Shrewsbury  to  surrender,  he  followed  the  road  to  M^orcester, 
where,  according  to  Clarendon,  proclamations  announced  him 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland !  Yet  ven- 
geance, sufficiently  fearful,  stalked  close  upon  his  heels.  The 
conqueror  of  Dunbar  followed  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  by  the  28th  of  August  had  the  Presbyterians  in  position, 
within  two  miles  of  Worcester. 

They  were  inferior  to  himself  in  numbers,  but  occupying  an 
almost  impregnable  site.  The  bridges  had  been  broken  down 
both  above  and  below  the  city.  Any  other  than  a  master  in 
stragetics  would  have  abstained  from  an  attack :  but  Cromwell 
conceived  the  felicitous  idea  of  forcing  the  higher  transits  of  both 
the  Severn  and  the  Team,  and  so  coming  down  at  once  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  eastern  and  western  heights.  He  laid  his  plans 
accordingly  on  the  second  of  September ;  and  on  the  third,  his 
fortunate  day,  the  very  first  anniversary  of  Dunbar,  he  succeeded 
in  his  purpose.  A  hot  fire  near  Powick  gave  Charles  his  first 
signal,  that  escape  without  immediate  action  was  impossible. 
Oliver  and  his  Ironsides  from  the  Severn  at  Bunshill,  —  Lambert 
from  Upton  Bridge, — and  Fleetwood  from  the  river  Team  were 
already  driving  in  the  Scots  towards  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
Presbyterians  fought  like  lions  taken  in  their  toils.  They  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground  presenting  the  slightest  advantage, 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  they  retreated.  But  Cromwell  proved 
as  gallant  as  themselves;  with  superior  skill,  more  numerous 
troops,  and  a  consciousness  that,  under  providence,  the  cause  of 
liberty,  or  at  least  that  of  Independency,  hung  suspended  on  his 
grand  military  conception  being  ultimately  crowned  with  victory. 
From  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nightfall,  the  frightful 
conflict  raged  with  unremitting  fury.  In  one  spot  alone  the  tide 
of  battle  stood  arrested  for  three  hours,  until  the  lord-general,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  veteran  and  invincible  regiment,  at  last  made 
one  of  those  decisive  charges,  which  swept  every  thing  before  it. 
They  were  now  breaking  into  the  streets  and  houses.  Colonel 
Drummond,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  fort,  still  refused  to 
surrender :  the  puritans  gathering  fresh  vigor  through  their  suc- 
cess thus  far,  immediately  carried  it  by  a  furious  storm,  and  put 
every  individual  to  the  sword  :  Charles,  in  piteous  despair,  is  said 
to  have  requested  that  he  might  be  shot  dead,  rather  than  suffered 
to  survive  so  bloody  a  disaster.  By  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Crom- 
well had  conquered  all  resistance.    His  joy  and  emotion  appeared 
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uncontrollable.  He  summoned  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  and 
offered  to  knig-ht  them  on  the  field.  Before  closing  his  eyes,  he 
wrote  to  the  parliament,  that  his  triumph  'was  complete,  yea 
'  j^Ioriously  complete'  after  as  frightful  a  struggle  as  he  had  ever 
witnessed  ;  adding'  in  his  peculiar  style, — '  tiie  dimensions  of  this 
*  mercy  are  above  my  thoughts.  It  is  for  aught  I  know  a  crown- 
*ING  mercy!'  Three  kingdoms  now  sat  at  his  feet.  Estates, 
already  settled  on  him,  were  augmented  to  sG6,500  per  annum: 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  :  a  deputa- 
tion of  four  of  the  first  members  of  g'overnment  came  forth  to  con- 
gratulate him,  as  far  as  Aylesbury;  and  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  future  abode.  From 
this  point,  therefore,  we  may  begin  to  contemplate  the  merits  of 
his  civil  as  well  as  military  administration,  just  glancing  retro- 
spectively for  a  moment  at  the  secret  of  his  marvellous  fortunes. 

There  will  be  no  occasion,  with  regard  to  this,  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Satanic  contract,  about  which  royalist  writers  have  indulged  in 
so  many  fables.     The  real  and  genuine  devil,  with  whom  he  had 
most  to  do,  was  no  other  than   himself.     Genius,  clothed  in  hy- 
pocrisy, acted  as  a  faithful  Mephistopheles  !      At  the  period,  in- 
deed, of  his  earliest  religious  impressions,  there  were  no  doubt 
■admirable  germs  of  sincerity,  which  degenerated  by  degrees  into 
self-exaltation,    and    therefore    spiritual    self-destruction,   as    the 
Holy  Ghost  withdrew  his  divine  influences.     The  peculiar  age 
in  which  he  lived,  his  associations  and  circumstances,  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  and  success,  moulded  him  into  one  of  the  w^onders 
of  the  present  world,  at  the  hazard  perhaps  of  his  blessedness  in  a 
future  one ;  although,  of  course,  no  mortal  may  judge   another 
before  the  time.     An  advocacy,  honest  in  its  commencement,  for 
some  of  the  noblest  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures  in  general,  and 
of  conscience  in   particular,    had   put  the  M^eapons   of  violence, 
rather  than  those  of  truth  and  reason,  into  his  hand.      With  them 
he  carved  out  a  crimson  road  to  fame;  but  he  trampled  on  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?      He  marches  over  the  arena  of  history, 
as  an  impersonation  of  civil  and  religious   reform,  appealing  un- 
happily to  physical  force,  more  than  to  the  understanding  or  the 
soul.     Not  that  we  presume   to  pass  sentence  upon  the  Long 
Parliament:    far   from    it;    yet   we    may    lament   their   unhappy 
necessity  ;  for  the  sword  of  warfare  is  like   lightning,  the  more 
brilliantly  it  gleams,  the  more  transcendently  fatal  are  its  conse- 
quences. Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  very  splendor  of  his  usurpation, 
became  an  inevitable  result  of  the  miserable  imposture  which  set 
half  a  nation  in  array  against  its  sovereign,  with  an  avowal  in 
their  mouths  that  they  were  fighting  in  the  name  of  his  majesty 
to  overthrow  his  royal  prerogative.     Not  that  the  leader  of  the 
Ironsides  ever  lent  himself  to  such  a  delusion,  as  we  have  seen  : 
but  he  profited  by  it.     He  possessed  in  fact  far  too  keen  a  dis- 
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cernment  to  pawn  his  mighty  energies  to  pretexts,  which  folly 
might  see  through  as  it  ran.  It  would  have  been  a  blunder,  as 
well  as  a  crime,  to  have  done  so.  Yet  he  turned  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  things,  to  account.  From  the  wretched  habit,  sanctioned 
by  religious  professors,  of  thus  acting  under  false  pretences,  too 
many  parliamentarians  became  as  fanatical  as  they  were  cour- 
ageous. Frames,  feelings,  visions,  impressions,  and  experiences, 
enveloped  in  mistiness  and  no  little  imbecility,  ten  thousand  noble 
notions,  and  a  nucleus  of  good  intentions.  Out  of  such  materials 
the  hero  of  the  civil  wars  enlisted  soldiers,  and  formed  them  into 
adherents  and  followers.  The  holy  principles  of  evangelical 
religion  thus  grew  into  an  irresistible  talisman  of  secular  power. 
He  exercised  his  men  by  day,  and  prayed  or  corresponded  with 
saints  as  well  as  sinners,  by  night.  His  mind,  like  an  enormous 
spider,  wrapt  itself  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  webwork  of  sym- 
pathies, whence  it  could  both  discern  and  play  upon  the  nerves 
of  an  entire  nation.  Females  would  often  transmit  him  their 
fancies,  remonstrances,  or  condolences  ;  and  right  well  he  un- 
derstood, through  their  warm,  yet  fond  affections,  how  to  reach 
and  control  the  passions  of  the  stronger  sex.  Take,  as  examples, 
his  letters  to  Walter  Cradock,  Rice  Williams,  or  Mary  Natherway, 
names  now  obscure,  but  then  carrying  weight  and  influence, 
amongst  large  congregations,  and  even  political  circles.  For  a 
single  specimen  of  such  sort  of  intercourse,  we  extract  verbatim 
et  literatim,  a  brief  epistle  from  the  last-mentioned  lady  to  the 
great  lord-general,  in  his  full  career  of  temporal  glory :  '  Dere 
'and   Honnored   Sur   in  the  Lord, — Having   travelled  with  the 

*  peeple  of  God  in  spretual  labore,  and  haveing  now  bine  a  letel 
'  refreshed  with  God's  renewed  power  and  presents  amongs  the 

*  golden  candelsticks,  I  have  med  bold  to  writ  this  few  lynes  to 
'  you,  wherin  I  desir  to  bless  God  for  his  Marsy  to  youre  poor 

*  soule,  that  was  so  much  compast  about  with  gret  temtations. 

*  This  is  one  thing   I  desir  of  you,  to  demolish  thos  monstres 

*  which  arr  set  up  as  ornaments  in   Privy  Gardens.     Truly  Sur, 

*  we  stand  on  the  see  of  glase  :  O  that  we  may  have  the  harps  of 
'God  in  our  hands,  and  may  be  in  readinesse  when  our  Lord 
'  shale   apear,  for  his  apearing  is  near.     Blessed  is  he   that  is 

*  sealed,  and  hath  oyle  in  his  vessel.  Remember  me  to  dere  Mr. 
'  Cradock.'  His  biographer  justly  remarks,  that  here  we  see  him 
at  once  one  with  all.  The  imagination  may  picture  him  with  a 
sermon  for  the  serious,  a  prayer  for  the  prayerful,  a  jest  when- 
ever needful  for  the  merry-hearted,  and  an  exposition  sufficiently 
long  for  the  most  long-winded  puritan  of  his  acquaintance.  His 
eyes,  moreover,  were  fountains  of  tears  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  They  were  the  sponges  of  a  supple  conscience.  The 
author  of  Killing  no  Murder  shrewdly  bantered  him,  '  as  having 
'found  indeed  that  in  godliness  there  is  great  gainj  and  that 
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'  preaching  and  praying  well  managed  will  obtain  other  kingdoms 
'as  well  as  that  of  heaven!'  Was  he  suspected,  as  every  now 
and  then  he  was,  either  by  parliament,  or  his  officers,  or  his 
friends,  or  his  own  family,  of  seeking  his  private  interests  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  cause  : — why  then  down  upon  his  knees 
would  he  go,  with  such  upturning  of  his  extraordinary  features, 
such  an  uplifting  of  his  hands  towards  heaven,  such  floods  of 
streaming  sorrow  bedewing  his  cheeks,  that  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone  declares,  there  was  no  standing  before  it.  Harrison,  Brad- 
shawe,  and  the  best  of  them  were  deceived  successfully  for  years. 
Or  if  in  camp,  or  cabinet,  he  would  lay  aside  every  symptom  of 
sanctity,  and  act  the  buffoon  or  boor,  for  hours  at  a  time,  it  must 
always  be  recollected,  that  he  thus  accommodated  himself  only  to 
another  characteristic  of  the  generation  he  was  born  amongst, 
and  whose  follies  he  was  imitating  or  indulging  for  some  specific 
purpose  ;  that  amidst  the  innumerable  and  ever  varying  phases  of 
human  nature,  he  might  ride  upon  the  necks  of  his  fellows,  and 
yoke  them  to  his  scheme  of  power.  We  admit,  however,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him  Quo  nihil  popular ius  erat,  quibus  artihus 
petierat  magistratiis,  iisdem  gerehat. 

For  some  period  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell  still 
remained  to  all  appearance  only  a  private  individual,  with  no 
other  charge  than  as  lord-general  of  the  army,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State :  yet  nevertheless  he  was  in  fact  already  dic- 
tator to  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  authority  single  and  absolute. 
Amidst  all  his  glory  he  now  demonstrated  himself  a  second-rate 
politician  in  comparison  with  Sir  Harry  Vane.  For  '  the  political 
'struggles  of  a  great  character  are  for  the  future  rather  than  the 
'  present ;  as  the  petty  squabbles  of  party  are  for  the  present,  and 
'never  for  the  future.'  On  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  he  forcibly 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  threw  oflf  all  disguise.  He 
appropriated,  moreover,  to  himself  their  whole  harvest  of  praise ; 
and  strange  to  say,  history  has  hitherto  favored  him  in  so  doing. 
The  Common vvealth  had  subdued  its  enemies  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Royalism  neither  moved  a  wing,  nor 
peeped,  nor  muttered  ;  except  about  a  few  occasional  and  wretched 
"  schemes  for  assassination.  Popular  liberty  appeared  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  certainly  might  have  been  so  in  its  permanence. 
Portugal  was  as  humble  as  a  slave  ;  France  and  Spain  vied  for 
priority  in  submissiveness  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Re- 
public; and  Holland  was  surrendering  the  trident  of  the  ocean  into 
our  hands.  Its  finance  had  afforded  as  much  general  satisfaction 
as  such  matters  can  ever  be  expected  to  do.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  were  five  according  to  Forster,  who  should  have  stated 
them  as  six; — namely,  the  excise;  the  customs;  the  monthly 
assessments;  sales  of  public  property;  sequestrations;  and  the 
Post  Office.     Pym   had   introduced   the  first;  and  to  Edmund 
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Prideaiix  we  are  indebted  for  the  last ;  then  producing  about 
£10,000  per  annum.  Excise  and  customs  averaged  a  million 
sterling  from  1650  to  the  Restoration.  The  monthly  assessments 
were,  for  England  about  £40,000  per  mensem,  for  Scotland  £6,000, 
and  for  Ireland  <£9,000;  in  all  about  £660,000  per  annum  on  a 
peace  establishment ;  for  on  one  of  war  it  was  double  that  amount. 
Sales  and  sequestrations  might  be  worth  about  £400,000  more  ; 
so  that  the  entire  annual  revenues  may  be  mentioned  at  about 
two  millions  sterling,  apart  from  belligerent  or  extraorduiary 
demands.  The  Council  of  State  had  appointed  the  judges 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesseri?it,  instead  of  the  iniquitous  old  axiom  of 
the  Stuarts,  durante  bene  placiio  !  The  Court  of  Wards,  with 
some  other  feudalisms,  also  fell  to  the  ground.  Religious  tolera™ 
tion  made  considerable  strides:  and  would  have  gone  forward  had 
the  usurper  lived,  for  in  this  remarkable  respect  he  went  beyond 
his  era.  Many  legal  reforms  had  followed ;  as  to  which  senators 
in  the  nineteenth  century  have  so  much  to  learn  and  unlearn  ! 
Such  was  the  government  which  a  successful  soldier  annihilated 
in  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  substituting  himself  with  all  his  sel- 
fishness, in  its  stead.  He  had  been  the  moving  will  of  it  for 
eighteen  months ;  but  he  now  boldly  spoke  out  before  the  world, 
'  Moi, — c'est  I'etat !'  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  pear  was 
in  a  splendid  state  for  picking,  for  there  then  lay  in  the  public 
treasury  upwards  of  £500,000,  besides  the  value  of  £700,000 
more  in  the  arsenals  and  magazines!  He  now  established  a  new 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  Jiimself  and  twelve  other  persons, 
eight  military  officers  and  four  civilians ;  so  there  were  no  less 
than  three  several  executive  powers, — himself, — his  new  Council 
of  State, — and  his  old  Council  of  Officers.  All  manner  of  reports 
prevailed ;  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  all  manner  of  con- 
fusion. Meanwhile  one  constellation  alone  culminated.  The 
lord-general  '  never  seemed  to  wear  such  gracious  aspects  of 
'humility  and  godliness  as  at  this  peculiar  time  ;  his  prayers  had 
'  peculiar  relish  in  them,  and  a  most  extraordinary  fervor ;  his 
*  preachings  also  were  very  frequent  in  the  councils ;  and  it  was 
'  the  report  of  men  more  immediately  about  his  person,  in  confi- 
'  dential  relations,  that  he  had  certainly  of  late  received  absolute 
'  communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit!^ 

Alas  !  for  the  poor  nation,  which  in  setting  up  its  idol  almost 
courted  the  deception  it  swallowed.  Soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Bradshawe  and  Vane,  came  the  Little  Parliament, 
nicknamed  from  Barebones,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  written, 
Barbone,  one  of  the  members  for  London  ;  and  manifesting, 
through  that  very  incident,  how  a  purposely  deliberate  mis- 
nomer may  exercise  portentous  influence  on  the  memory 
of  an  assembly  by  no  means  despicable  in  itself,  but  merely 
made  to  seem  so  in  being  thus   connected  with  some  abstraction 
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of  the  contemptible.  The  researches  of  Godwin  and  others  have 
put  to  flight  a  host  of  idle  stories  respecting  this  rather  notorious 
conclave.  It  just  survived  to  produce  what  its  author  desired  ;  a 
formal  and  open  surrender  of  their  legislative  functions  once  more 
into  his  own  hands,  that  'he  might  ascend  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
'  tectorate  as  indeed  the  saviour  of  the  state,  the  guardian  of  her 
*  interests,  the  sole  apparent  refuge  of  her  civil  and  religious 
'  institutions,  the  composer  of  her  quarrels  and  confusion,  the 
« harbinger  of  order  and  peace.'  His  favorite  policy  was  to  win 
open  trust,  and  pay  it  back  with  secret  treachery.  Hence  the 
main  outlines  of  his  conduct  in  summoning  any  pretended  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  all :  hence  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
managed  to  raise  against  them,  through  their  own  measures,  the 
officials  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  courts  of  judicature,  as  well  as 
all  other  class-interests :  hence  too  the  affectation  of  surprise  and 
reluctance  with  which  he  submitted  to  tlie  act  or  instrument  of 
government  which  constituted  him  Lord  Protector  of  the  realms 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging  !  He  was  installed  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1653,  with  every  heraldic  display  of  regal  pomp 
and  splendor. 

Meanwhile,  and  previous  to  this  memorable  piece  of  jup^glery, 
the  British  fleets  under  Monk  and  Blake  had  beaten  De  Ruyter, 
De  Witt,  and  Evertsens.  The  second  naval  victory  over  Van 
Tromp  completed  our  maritime  superiority  :  so  that  London  was 
convulsed  with  joy,  and  prepared  to  look  indulgently  upon  almost 
any  freak  of  their  existing  governors.  John  Lilburne,  moreover, 
had  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  very  obligingly  offered  the  half 
frantic  royalists  there,  to  destroy  both  Cromwell  and  his  sup- 
porters for  ten  thousand  pounds  !  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  offered  his  humblest 
allegiance  to  that  same  individual,  whom  he  had  just  before 
pledged  himself  to  destroy  :  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  last 
offer,  ventured  upon  an  unsanctioned  return  into  England, 
although  his  letters  to  the  Council  in  London,  had  never  received 
any  answer.  He  had  been  banished  for  seditious  practices  by 
those  statesmen  whom  his  highness  the  now  Lord  Protector  had 
recently  expelled  from  their  seats :  but  on  his  arrival  he  was 
arrested,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  'I'hen  ensued  his  trial,  and 
the  first  palpable  development  of  the  retributive  mischiefs  attend- 
ant upon  usurpation.  The  dilemma  was  to  ascertain  upon  what 
authority  the  demagogue  had  been  exiled.  With  the  substance 
of  the  Long  Parliament  all  shadow  of  legal  government  had 
perished.  'Doubts  arose  between  the  justice  and  the  thief;  the 
'question  of  idenliiy  became  a  question  of  indifference;  and  in 
'  the  same  proportion  as  Cromwell  might  be  held  to  represent  the 
'  authority  by  which  he  claimed  the  forfeit  life  of  Lilburne,  did 
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*  the  shouts  of  the  apprentices  of  London  represent  the  voice  of 
'  the  English  people.  The  true  England  was  silent  as  the  true 
''Statesman.  Yet  Cromwell  was  troubled,  when  those  shouts 
'  reached  him  in  Whitehall.     It  is  the  unhappy  consequence  of  a 

*  great  man's  playing  a  mean  part,  that  mean  men  may  become 

*  suddenly,  though  for  a  brief  space,  respected  and  respectable. 
'  A  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass  gives  propriety  and  elevation  to  an 
'  ass  in  his  own  skin.'  Other  conspiracies  soon  followed  in  rapid 
succession  ;  affording  thereby  fresh  ground  for  hastening  forward 
an  open  devolution  of  all  authority  upon  the  dictator  of  the  day. 
The  Instrument  of  Government  appointed  him  to  his  sovereign 
office  for  life.  Writs  and  commissions  were  to  run  in  his  name. 
He  was  the  source  of  honors  and  magistracy ;  with  a  command 
over  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  a  power  to  make  peace  or 
declare  war.  The  army  was  limited  to  10,000  cavalry,  and 
20,000  infantry.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  to  consist 
of  400  members  for  England  and  Wales,  with  thirty  for  Scot- 
land, and  thirty  more  for  Ireland.  An  estate  real  or  personal  of 
£200  in  value  formed  an  electoral  qualification.  Until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  session  in  September,  1654,  'the  Protector 
'and  his  Council  might  have  power  to  raise  money  for  the  public 
'  defence,  and  make  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  the  welfare  of 
'  the  nation  should  require.'  This  council,  by  the  way,  was  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  and 
was  of  course  so  carefully  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  Protector 
could  depend,  that  its  value  as  a  substantial  check  to  his  autocracy 
was  just  nothing.  Cromwell  lost  no  time  in  removing  all  his 
family  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  and  reviving  the  various  forms  of 
monarchy;  such  as  issuing  new  patents  to  the  judges,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  succession  to  the  crown  ! 

He  then  nominated  his  cabinet  and  court.  Lawrence,  Thur- 
loe,  Frost,  Meadowes,  and  Milton,  were  amongst  those  in  office. 
The  quarterly  expenditure  of  his  household  was  settled  at 
£35,000.  The  laws  relating  to  high  treason  underwent  modifi- 
cation, so  as  to  suit  the  new  order  of  affairs.  Henry  Cromwell 
was  sent  into  Ireland,  and  Monk  into  Scotland,  to  deal  upon  the 
spot  with  any  defections.  Troops  were  effectually  transferred 
into  districts  where  there  appeared  the  slightest  chance  of  resist- 
ance. He  suppressed  Gerrard's  conspiracy  with  a  promptitude 
and  severity  which  overawed  the  disaffected  ;  whilst,  on  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  same  scaffold,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  forfeited  his  head,  for  a  murder  in  the  metropolis, 
'  amidst  the  approving  shouts  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  had 
'gathered  to  witness  the  scene  of  terrible  retribution.'  The 
three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  Europe  trembled.  Representatives 
from  foreign  states  thronged  to  the  court  of  the  protectorate ;  the 
saloons  and  anterooms  of  which  were  filled  with  their  hopes  and 
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fears.  No  cost,  or  mag-nificence,  or  august  ceremonial  was  spared 
on  such  occasions.  His  highness  received  them  in  his  splendid 
Banqueting^  Room,  where  a  chair  of  state  was  placed  on  a  plat- 
form, raised  with  three  steps  above  the  floor.  '  They  were  in- 
'  structed  to  make  three  reverences,  one  at  the  entrance,  the 
'  second  in  the  midway,  and  the  third  at  the  lower  step,  to  each 
of  which  Cromwell  answered  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 
When  they  had  delivered  their  speeches,  and  received  the  reply 
of  the  Protector,  the  same  ceremonial  was  repeated  at  iheir  de- 
parture. On  one  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  permit  the 
'gentlemen   attached   to  the  embassy  to  kiss  his  hand;  but  he 

*  advanced  to  the  upper  step,  bowed  to  each  in  succession,  waved 
his  hand,  and  withdrew.'     One  of  the  Dutch  envoys  narrates  in 

a  graphic  manner  the  rejoicings  throughout  the  capital  on  peace 
being  declared  with  Holland.  The  lords  of  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  dinner  by  'his  royal  highness  the  Protector,'  and 
were  superbly  entertained.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  fetched 
them  in  two  grand  coaches  to  Whitehall,  where  twelve  trumpeters 
'were  ready  sounding'  against  their  coming.  At  the  table,  his 
'highness  sat  on  one  side  of  it  alone;  and  a  band  played  all  the  time 
'  of  the  entertainment.  Afterwards,  the  lord  Protector  had  us  into 
'  another  room,  where  the  lady-protectrice  and  others  came  to  us, 
'  and  we  had  also  music  and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung-,  which  his 

*  highness  gave  us,  and  told  us  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper  that 
'  had  been  exchanged  between  us.  And  from  thence  we  were 
'  had  into  a  gallery  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his 
'  highness  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were 

*  conducted  back  again  to  our  houses  after  the  same  manner  as 
'  we  were  brought.'  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  moreover,  wove 
their  choicest  flowers  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  for  the  garland  of 
victory  on  this  occasion.  Whichcote  and  Cudworth,  Owen,  Har- 
mer,  and  Busby,  South,  and  John  Locke,  all  joined  in  the  chorus 
to  flatter  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Cam  poured  forth  its  tribute, 
at  his  feet,  in  its  Oliva  Pacis  ad  illustrissimum  celsissimumque 
Oliverum  reipublicse  Anglise,  Scotise,  et  Hibernise  Dominum 
Protectorem;  nor  was  the  Isis  one  whit  behind  in  its  adulation. 
The  future  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
after  comparing  him  to  both  Augustus  and  Julius  Csesar,  breaks 
out  into  a  fervor  of  praise  : 

'  Tu  bellum  et  pacem  populis  des,  unus  utrisque 
Major  es  ;  ipse  orbem  vincis  et  ipse  regis  !' 

On  meeting  his  first  parliament,  he  dwelt  in  the  course  of  a 
verbose  and  cloudy  oration  upon  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy. 
The  treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  had  bound  up 
together  the   Protestant  powers,  besides  opening  most  favorable 
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channels  of  commerce  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  England. 
In  Portugal,  no  British  merchant  was  now  amenable  to  the  In- 
quisition ;  whilst  both  France  and  Spain  were  ready  to  wait  on 
his  pleasure.  The  administration  of  justice,  he  reminded  them, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability.  A 
reformation,  moreover,  had  been  commenced  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  so  they  had  '  only  to  put  the  top-stone  to  the  work, 
'and  make  the  nation  happy.'  Scarcely,  however,  were  the  first 
preliminaries  over,  than  Bradshawe  headed  a  fierce  opposition 
resolved  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  entire  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. On  the  fourth  day  Judge  Hale  proposed  as  a  compromise 
that  '  the  legislative  authority  should  be  affirmed  to  be  in  the 
'  parliament  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  single  person  quali- 
'  fied  with  such  instructions  as  that  assembly  should  authorise ; 
'that  the  military  power  for  the  present  should  be  unequivocally 
'  given  to  the  Protector ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  perpetuity  of  par- 
'  liaments,  and  other  exorbitances  in  their  claims  of  supremacy, 
*  this  officer  should  be  allowed  such  a  co-ordination,  as  might 
'  serve  for  a  check  in  those  points.'  The  republicans  agreed  to 
the  compromise,  but  Cromwell  rejected  it  with  scorn.  Resum- 
moned the  members  to  the  painted  chamber,  there  rated  them 
severely  for  their  contumacy,  and  then  attempted  to  purge  them 
on  their  return,  by  exacting  from  each  a  subscription  to  the  In- 
strument of  Government.  Nearly  three  hundred  ultimately 
signed,  although  many  did  so  with  no  little  mental  reservation. 
Months  of  altercation  ensued  :  and  he  formally  dissolved  them  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1G55.  No  course  now  remained  open  but 
that  of  an  absolute  despotism.  Plots  in  plenty  exploded  on  all  sides 
from  the  republican  sections  of  the  army,  and  the  royalists  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties.  Cromwell  crushed  them  one 
after  another;  making  use  of  the  agitation  produced  by  them  as 
an  apology  for  his  major  generals.  These  were  ten  or  twelve 
military  officers,  ostensibly  having  the  management  of  the  militia 
throughout  their  respective  districts,  into  which  England  and 
Wales^were  now  divided  for  that  purpose.  Their  public  instruc- 
tions were  to  suppress  insurrections  and  unlawful  assemblies ;  to 
watch  the  Roman  Catholics ;  to  exact  security  for  good  beha- 
viour from  suspected  householders;  to  register  the  names  and 
circumstances  of  malignants  and  aliens  ;  and  generally  to  super- 
intend the  police,  education,  and  good  order  of  the  counties, 
towns,  and  villages^  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Land's  End  ! 
To  superficial  observers  they  seemed  no  more  than  a  dozen 
hawks,  with  sharp  eyes  and  strong  talons,  on  the  watch  or  wing 
against  enemies  to  the  public  repose  ;  whilst  their  genuine  char- 
acter will  be  better  understood  from  a  secret  instruction  trans- 
mitted to  each,  and  signed  with  the  protectoral  autograph,  to  the 
following  etfect :  '  And  you  are  to  observe  and  obey  such  direc- 
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*  tions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself!' 
Here  lay  the  unguis  hi  lierhd :  and  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  ser- 
pent it  turned  out  to  be. 

One  Charles  Stuart  had  lost  his  life  for  tyranny,  and  lo  !  here 
rose  up  a  dozen  tyrants  in  his  stead.  Those  evil  spirits  possessed 
them,  which  had  been  exorcised  by  the  Lon^  Parliament,  when 
it  cast  down  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber. 
They  carried  forward  persecuting  and  cruel  inquisitions  into  any 
man's  life  or  estate,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  !  They  were 
armed  justices,  without  either  juries  or  assessors,  except  selfish- 
ness, revenge,  and  rapine  might  be  termed  such.  Cleaveland, 
for  instance,  the  royalist  poet,  had  oft'ended  the  Protector,  by 
opposing  him  fifteen  years  before  as  a  candidate  for  Cambridge, 
and  was  now  living  in  obscure  but  quiet  poverty,  the  change  of 
times  having  swallowed  up  his  property.  The  military  despot, 
in  whose  division  Norwich  lay,  where  this  ornament  of  our  litera- 
ture then  resided,  lost  no  time  in  wreaking  vengeance  upon  such  an 
acceptable  victim.  The  famous  Jeremy  Taylor  fared  no  better  : 
and  hundreds  of  other  instances  occurred  of  equal  or  superior 
iniquity.  Meanwhile  Cromwell  attempted  to  stifle  every  rising 
complaint  by  soothing  the  national  pride.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  been  but  too  glad  to  purchase  his  alliance,  and  induce  him 
to  break  with  Spain,  by  offering  him  Dunkirk,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Stuarts  from  Paris.  Cromwell  therefore  equipped 
the  noble  fleet  for  sea,  which  the  Commonwealth  had  formed  for 
him,  upon  the  principle,  as  it  turned  out,  of  Sic  vos  non  vobis. 
He  was  moreover  very  desirous  of  engaging  in  active  employ- 
ment Blake,  and  Pen,  and  Venables,  officers  full  of  patriotism 
and  ability,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  the  passive  tools  of 
despotism  at  home,  like  his  major-generals.  The  metropolitan 
pulpits  resounded  with  announcements  that  Babylon  was  to  be 
overthrown  ;  so  convenient  for  political  purposes  has  the  clamor 
about  No  Popery  been  in  all  ages.  Jamaica  was  the  prize  of  this 
expedition  ;  to  which  island,  the  Protector,  foreseeing  the  value 
of  his  acquisition,  ordered  his  son  Henry  to  transport  a  thousand 
Irish  girls  for  the  purpose  of  population  !  Meanwhile  Blake 
triumpliantly  cleared  the  Mediterranean  from  pirates,  and  chas- 
tised the  Deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Reparation  was 
also  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  extent  of 
£60,000,  on  behalf  of  British  merchants,  who  had  been  formerly 
fleeced  under  the  auspices  of  that  petty  potentate,  acting  under  an 
erroneous  idea  as  to  who  were  the  weakest,  and  who  must  go  to 
the  wall  !  He  then  entered  upon  the  still  nobler  task  of  aveng- 
ing the  Waldenses.  Savoy  was  obliged  to  grant  them  an  amnesty 
for  the  past,  together  with  a  full  confirmation  of  all  their  ancient 
privileges  for  the  future.  No  wonder  that  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
appealed  to  him  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  Protestant  states  : 
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for  he  interfered  in  favor  of  some  French  Huguenots  at  Nismes, 
with  Cardinal  Mazarine,  not  less  effectually  than  he  had  done  for 
the  Vaudois.  The  Vaivode  of  Transylvania  solicited  his  aid 
against  the  Turks ;  the  King  of  Poland  against  Russia ;  whilst 
the  Genoese  honored  the  Protectoral  court  with  a  special  em- 
bassy of  thanks  for  the  protection  and  safety  afforded  to  maritime 
commerce.  An  old  debt  of  £50,000  was  about  the  same  time 
exacted  from  Don  John  at  Lisbon :  and  Captain  Staynes  falling 
in  with  a  squadron  of  Spanish  vessels,  destroyed  four,  captured 
two,  and  disabled  the  remainder.  One  of  the  two  taken  proved 
a  galleon,  laden  with  golden  ingots  and  other  treasures,  estimated 
at  £200,000  ! 

The  Protector,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  go  forward 
much  longer  without  a  parliament;  so  he  summoned  one  to  meet 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1656.  Vane  now  published  his  Heal- 
ing Question,  which  produced  immense  excitement,  and  lodged 
its  gallant  author  in  custody.  Cromwell  then  met  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  addressed  them  in  a  grave  homily,  and  thus 
concluded  his  appeal : 

*  I  say,  look  up  to  God ;  have  peace  among  yourselves.  Know 
assuredly  that  if  I  have  interest,  I  am  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
supreme  magistrate  ;  and  it  may  be,  1  know  somewliat  that  may 
satisfy  my  conscience,  if  I  stood  in  doubt.  But  it  is  an  union,  really 
it  is  an  union  between  you  and  me,  and  both  of  us  united  in  faith  and 
love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  peculiar  interest  in  the  world,  that 
must  ground  this  Avork  of  government;  and  in  that,  if  I  have  any 
peculiar  interest  that  is  personal  to  myself,  that  it  is  not  subservient  to 
the  public  end,  it  were  no  extravagant  thing  for  me  to  curse  myself, 
because  I  know  God  will  curse  me,  if  I  have.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

And  God  had  cursed  him;  for  now  so  thoroughly  had  he  de- 
luded all,  that  himself  was  no  longer  an  exception.  Let  his 
hypocrisy  stand  by  the  side  of  that  which  Charles  Stuart  habitu- 
ally practised, — and  the  only  difference  perceptible  will  be  one 
not  of  nature,  but  of  stature  !  The  king  was  a  dwarf ;  the  Pro- 
tector a  giant!  At  the  very  moment  he  was  avowing  his 
extraordinary  course  to  be  free  from  personal  or  peculiar  motives, 
his  conduct  gave  the  lie  to  such  an  assertion.  At  the  very 
moment  he  was  discoursing  of  faith  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  he 
was  incarcerating  and  persecuting  his  most  chosen  servants.  At 
the  very  moment  he  was  presenting  himself  as  the  sovereign  of 
popular  election,  his  soldiers  were  surrounding  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  exclude  a  hundred  members,  which  they  did  upon 
that  very  day.  All  that  followed  was  the  element  of  order  strug- 
gling with  that  of  chaos  ;  for  the  principle  of  truth  had  withdrawn, 
which  could  alone  have  said,  '  Let  there  be  light !'  Questions 
t     bout  beginning  or  end;  infamous  cruelties  against  Quakerism 
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and  fanaticism,  wasted  away  months  and  months  in  fruitless  dis- 
cussions, and  san^^uinary  or  absurd  proclamations.  Cromwell 
beo^an  to  be  nervous,  although  he  had  drugged  his  conscience  to 
declare,  that  he  could  do  no  wrong ;  or  at  least  that  he  could 
intend  no  wrong.  His  major-generals  were  now  thrown  over- 
board, as  tubs  to  the  popular  whale ;  after  which  Lambert  and 
the  Protector  never  spoke  to  each  other.  The  subsequent  ex- 
plosion of  the  Sexby  and  Syndercombe  plot  precipitated  a  pro- 
posal formally  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1657,  that  *  the  lord  Protector  should  be  desired  to  assume  the 
'  title  of  KING,  as  the  best  known  and  most  agreeable  kind  of 
'  government  to  the  English.'  It  is  even  asserted  by  Well  wood, 
that  a  crown  was  actually  made,  and  brought  to  Whitehall ! 
Our  biographer  justly  observes,  that  in  the  ensuing  '  movements 

*  of  Oliver,  there  then  lay,  could  the  truth  have  been  unfolded,  a 
'  bitter  agony  of  pride  and  mortification  of  heart  beyond  any  that 

*  his  worst  enemy  or  victim  could  have  desired  to  see  working 
'  within  him.  A  mean  and  spiritless  slave  to  the  vilest  passions 
*of  overwrought  ambition,  he  stood  there  within   sight  of  the 

*  glittering  bauble,  for  which  he  had  perilled  so  much,  and  yet 
'  dared  not  affect  to  see  it.'  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  his  cour- 
age had  fallen  into  the  rear  of  his  wishes.  Fleetwood,  Desbo- 
rough,  and  the  other  republican  officers,  discerned  his  having 
become  'as  another  man,'  and  profited  by  it  accordingly.  They 
turned  for  once  upon  the  hopes  of  their  master,  and  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  implored  by  petition  that  there  might  be 
no  drawing  back  from  steadiness  to  the  good  old  cause  !  Beyond 
this  moment,  the  usurper  never  entertained  an  idea  of  succeeding 
in  any  further  attempts  upon  the  royal  title. 

The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  however  passed,  for  which 
we  refer  to  the  common  histories  in  the  possession  of  almost 
all  readers.  Cromwell  thereby  received  permission  to  nominate 
his  successor,  and  reviv^e  the  other  house,  which  was  to  consist  of 
not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than  seventy.  These  peers  were 
of  course  to  be  selected  by  himself;  although,  as  it  proved,  their 
appointment  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  his  administra- 
tion. He  underwent  once  again  the  ceremonial  of  a  solemn  in- 
auguration in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1657. 
Yet  from  that  hour  his  horizon  only  became  the  more  overcast. 
His  new  lords  were  ridiculed.  The  old  nobility  stood  aloof  from 
such  names  as  Pack,  and  Claypole,  and  Goff,  and  Pride,  and 
Jones,  and  Hewson.  The  age  was  still  intensely  aristocratic. 
The  hundred  excluded  members  from  the  House  of  Commons 
also  took  their  seats  ;  there  being  no  longer  any  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  preventing  their  doing  so :  but  they  so  strengthened 
the  opposition  by  their  votes  and  voices,  that  the  arm  of  protec- 
toral  government  remained  almost  paralyzed.     Abroad,  matters 
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looked  rather  better.  A  new  and  larger  treaty  than  before  was 
made  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  of 
which  tlie  first-fruits  were  the  surrender  of  Mardyke,  then  that  of 
Dunkirk,  and  lastly  the  showerinj^  down  of  all  imaginable  dis- 
tinctions upon  Lord  Fauconburg,  son-in-law  to  Cromwell.  The 
Grand  Seignor,  moreover,  even  at  Constantinople,  received  such 
a  missive  from  London  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  an  English 
ship  named  the  Resolution,  that  justice  had  to  be  listened  to  in 
the  Turkish  Divan,  to  the  amazement  no  doubt  of  the  Vizeer 
Azem  !  His  parliament  at  home  being  more  refractory  than  ever, 
the  Protector  dissolved  it  on  the  4th  of  February,  1658.  With 
that  measure  expired  his  political  expedients.  His  treasury  stood 
empty;  his  armies  had  received  no  pay  for  five  and  seven  months; 
petitions  were  on  foot  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  to  deprive  him  of 
his  various  powers ;  '  Killing  no  Murder  '  had  been  published, 
like  the  whisper  of  some  infernal  familiar  out  of  the  dust ;  and 
conspiracies  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  Meantime  his  domestic 
hearth  ceased  to  be  any  haven  of  rest  to  his  worn  and  wearied 
mind.  His  excellent  mother  had  departed ;  to  whom,  for  a  long 
period,  the  brewery  at  Huntingdon  would  have  been  a  blessed 
exchange  for  the  splendid  miseries  of  Whitehall.  His  favorite 
daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  had  begun  to  estrange  herself  from  his 
side,  through  a  regard  to  truth  and  justice.  His  son  Richard,  to 
whom  he  desired  to  leave  his  protectoral  chair,  was  incapable,  he 
feared  too  well,  to  retain  it.  His  old  military  friends  no  longer 
welcomed  him  ;  and  some  of  them  had  engaged  against  his  admi- 
nistration or  life.  He  now  wore  armour  under  his  clothes  ;  car- 
ried pistols  in  his  pockets ;  multiplied  his  body-guard ;  sternly 
scanned  the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  who  addressed  him  ;  had 
his  carriage  surrounded  with  escorts,  and  driven  with  rapidity 
wherever  he  went ;  and  constantly  changed  his  bedchamber.  He 
was  moreover  careful,  that  besides  the  principal  door,  there  should 
be  some  other  egress  to  promote  facilities  for  escape  !  What  a 
spectacle  of  misery  and  retribution  !  His  biographer  eloquently 
asks,  '  What  spirit  can  fight  against  shadows, — those  most  terrible 
'shadows,  that  spring  up  from  the  grave  of  virtue?  This  hero 
'  passed  his  nights  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  ;  sleep  had  fled 

•  from  his  pillow ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  the 
'  absence  of  rest  is  always  assigned  as  either  the  cause  which 
'  produced  or  the  circumstance  which  aggravated  his  numerous 

*  ailments.'     The  Lady  Claypole  died  in  the  ensuing  August. 

The  next  message  to  his  family  from  the  king  of  terrors  was 
for  the  Protector  himself,  now  an  object  of  commiseration,  one 
would  suppose,  to  the  most  callous  and  hard-hearted  adversary, 
could  such  an  one  have  beheld  him.  The  death  of  his  dauahter 
rendered  darker  and  more  dreary  than  before  whatever  might 
remain  to  him  of  existence  below.     An  attack  of  gout  had  been 
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succeeded  by  slow  fever,  pronounced  by  his  physicians  to  be  a 
bastard  tertian  and  intermittent.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  pale 
on  hearing  this,  and  to  have  executed  his  private  will,  on  retiring 
to  bed.  But  on  the  next  morning,  the  2jth  of  August,  having 
recovered  his  composure,  he  expressed  to  those  around  him  a 
very  strong  confidence  that  he  should  recover.  The  fever  now 
became  double  tertian,  and  his  strength  rapidly  wasted.  On  the 
second  of  September,  delirium  oppressed  him  for  some  time  ; 
when,  on  a  lucid  interval  occurring,  he  called  on  one  of  his  chap- 
lains to  read  to  him  that  verse  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 

*  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content; 

*  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.' 
As  this  fell  upon  his  ear,  '  he  murmured  brokenly  forth  these  in- 
'  expressibly  touching  words,  '  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 

*  '  life,  when  my  eldest  son  .  .  .  died,  which  went  as  a  dagger  to 

*  '  my  heart,  .  .  .  indeed  it  did.' '  Underwood,  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,  relates  this,  who  was  present  at  the  scene.  The 
other  circumstances  of  his  dissolution  have  been  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times,  with  innumerable  variations,  mistakes,  and  exaggera- 
tions. Beyond  all  question,  the  wanderings  of  any  light-headed 
person  on  a  deathbed,  under  similar  peculiarities,  would  have 
presented  much  about  the  same  mixture  of  confiding  buoyancy 
and  religious  hallucination.     '  I   am  safe,'  he  exclaimed,  '  for  I 

*  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace  ;'  Sterry,  one  of  his  ministers, 
having  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  real  children  of 
God  to  fall  away  ;  which  no  doubt  in  a  certain  sense  is  perfectly 
correct.  He  then  alluded  in  solemn  prayer  to  his  being  in  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  his  having  been  made  an  instrument  for  ren- 
<lering  his  people  some  service  ;  and  there  was  a  most  melancholy 
pensiveness  in  several  of  his  ejaculations.  Stupor  again  came  on  ; 
as  it  were  in  singular  contrast  to  the  storm  which  raged  that  night 
over  all  England,  and  indeed  nearly  all  Europe,  to  the  very  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  In  London,  chimnies  were  blown  down, 
houses  unroofed,  streets  rendered  impassable,  and  trees  torn  up 
by  their  roots  in  the  parks.  Such  an  uproar  of  the  elements  had 
not  been  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  that  generation,  as  tnat 
which  ushered  in  the  famous  third  of  September,  1658,  the  anni- 
versary of  victories,  and  the  day  of  death  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  had  occasionally  uttered  a  few  scarcely  audible  accents  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  his  state  was  one  of  utter  insensibility.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  attendants  observed  that  he  breathed 
heavily;  when  on  looking  closely  into  the  bed  of  the  Protector, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  mighty  spirit  had  passed  away. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  therefore  must  not 
dwell  upon  his  character.  It  is  one  of  those  which  few  people 
can  contemplate  without  reflecting  upon  it  their  personal  or  party 
predilections.     Some  laud  him  to  the  skies,  without  being  able  to 
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perceive  his  defects  and  blemishes  :  others  never  pass  his  name 
without  imitating  those  Mussulmen,  who  in  a  certain  Arabian 
valley  always  throw  a  stone,  being  persuaded  that  they  are  casting^ 
it  at  Satan.  The  execrable  meanness  manifested  after  the  Res- 
toration towards  his  mortal  remains  has  been  often  perpetrated 
towards  his  memory  and  achievements,  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Yet  who  can  be  ignorant  as  to  the  class  to  which 
such  animals  belong,  who  lift  up  their  heels  against  the  lords  of 
the  forest,  when  the  mane  of  their  magnificence  lies  prostrate  in 
the  dust?  We  have  endeavored  to  do  our  best  to  be  impartial; 
and  rather  to  aim  at  letting  his  own  deeds  tell  his  own  story. 
Much,  very  much  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  point  from  whence 
these  are  surveyed.  We  admit  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  more 
than  worth  nine-tenths  of  that  vulgum  pecus,  whose  lot  it  has  been 
to  wear  crowns  or  coronets  for  the  devastation  of  their  species. 
Yet  Walter  Savage  Landor  affirms,  and  our  biographer  calls  it  a 
terrible  and  indisputable  truth,  that  '  he  lived  a  hypocrite  and 
'  died  a  traitor  !'  It  would  be  an  arduous  and  hopeless  labor,  we 
fear,  to  disprove  this  altogether  ;  for  though  his  earlier  services  to 
his  country  were  most  meritorious  and  beneficial,  his  genius 
failed  to  seize  and  hold  futurity,  and  in  his  dissolution  their  glory 
and  results  expired.  We  see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
have  hindered  him  from  being  a  George  Washington,  except  the 
absence  of  sufficient  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  for  that 
purpose.  His  spiritual  knowledge  and  experience  were  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  American  hero;  and  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  will  much  be  required.  Wherever  religion  em- 
barks at  all  upon  the  ocean  of  human  politics  and  passions,  it 
ought  at  least  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  sails ; 
nor  permit  even  its  nominal  professors  to  look  one  way  and  row 
another.  The  Protector  from  a  certain  period  of  his  life  ac- 
knowledged the  force  of  what  are  termed  evangelical  principles  ; 
and  by  them  therefore  he  must  be  tried.  Liberals  ought  to  be 
as  careful  and  faithful  in  denouncing  the  delinquencies  of  the  con- 
queror of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, — as  conservatives  should  be  in 
performing  the  same  part  towards  Charles  the  First  and  Charles 
the  Second.  If  the  latter  fail  in  their  office^  it  furnishes  no 
excuse  for  the  former,  whenever  as  public  critics  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  public  justice.  The  rights  of  man  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  word  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  everlasting 
truth,  that  invasions  of  the  first  pretty  generally  involve  violations 
of  the  last ;  or  vice  versd.  Large  allowance  must  undoubtedly 
be  made  in  individual  cases  for  individual  circumstances;  and 
how  far  some  secret  germ  of  occasional  derangement  may  have 
possibly  warped  his  moral  perceptions,  and  thereby  aifected  his 
moral  responsibilities,  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  any  human 
observer  to  discern,  much  less  to  decide.     The  grand   lesson  to 
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oe  learned  from  his  character  and  history  is  the  loathsomeness  of 
every  thing  in  ethics  which  stands  opposed  to  that  noble  axiom 
of  antiquity,  Esse  quam  videri ;  as  also  the  fearful  perilousness 
of  a  nation  appealing  to  force  even  for  the  recovery  or  preserva- 
tion of  its  liberties.  We  do  not  of  course  say  that  this  is  never 
to  be  done ;  but  only  that  the  experiment  must  always  of  neces- 
sity be  a  most  fearful  one.  Whoever  promotes,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  general  education,  founded  upon  sound,  practical,  scrip- 
tural principles,  is  doing  more  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
arm  them  with  those  weapons  in  defence  of  freedom  against 
which  oppression  will  never  in  the  end  be  able  to  prevail,  than  if 
ten  thousand  founderies  were  filling  the  arsenals  of  the  world 
with  cannon,  or  supplying  the  Buonapartes  or  Esparteros  of  our 
age  with  materials  for  adding  to  their  respective  histories  another 
Oliver  Cromwell. 


Art.  II.  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  commonly  called  in  England 
The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  A  new  Translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  copious  Notes.  By  Edward  Williaji  Lane,  Author 
of  '  The  Modern  Egyptians.'  Illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  from  Original  Designs  by  William  Harvey.  In  three 
volumes,  royal  8vo.     London  :  C.  Knight  and  Co.     1839 — 40. 

\  S  this  splendid  work  is  so  rapidly  approaching  completion — 
-^^  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  it  having  been  published — we 
deem  it  quite  time  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  its  general  character 
and  merits  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  have 
already,  according  to  the  intention  expressed  when  the  first  num- 
ber appeared,  noticed  the  work  at  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
and  shall  reserve  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  a  similar 
judgment,  at  its  completion,  on  the  numbers  not  yet  published. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  judgment  will  be  less 
favorable  than  that  we  feel  compelled  to  pronounce  on  the  portions 
already  offered  to  the  public. 

Essential  unity  amidst  circumstantial  variety,  which  has  been 
rightly  said  to  characterise  the  material  universe,  equally  charac- 
terises that  of  mind.  The  literature  of  different  nations,  like  the 
productions  of  individual  genius  in  any  one  nation,  are  marked 
by  endless  diversities.  These  diversities,  however,  are  still  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits  ;  the  great  principles  which  regulate 
composition  in  general,  as  well  as  those  varieties  of  it,  the  character 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  specific  object  which  the  writer  may 
have  in  view,  are  still  preserved.     The  conditions  on  which  the 
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intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  emotions  of  mankind  must  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  which  are  everywhere  essentially  the  same,  simply 
because  man  is  everyM'here  essentially  the  same,  must  be  com- 
plied with.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
affinities  and  resemblances  between  any  two  great  intellects  of 
the  same  class,  or  even  of  different  classes,  are  still  more  striking 
and  numerous  than  their  diversities.  It  is  with  minds  as  with 
faces  and  persons  :  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  most  obvious  peculiarities,  and  yet  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  class  by  resemblances  still  more  obvious.  What  two 
writers  can  be  more  diverse  than  Milton  and  Pope  ?  and  yet 
from  both,  the  critic  might  adduce  endless  examples  in  illustration 
of  all  the  principal  laws  and  conditions  which  every  poet  must 
observe  ;  of  the  proprieties  which  must  belong  to  poetical  composi- 
tion in  general,  or  to  those  varieties  of  it  to  which  each  of  these 
great  writers  more  especially  addicted  himself.  In  one  and  all  who 
comply  with  the  essential  conditions  above  adverted  to,  we  may 
look  for  points  of  similarity  far  more  striking  and  numerous  than 
those  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  What- 
ever diversities  of  form  such  writers  may  exhibit,  from  original  dif- 
ferences of  mental  structure,  or  the  various  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  which  circumstances  have  habituated  them,  and  which 
render  their  original  characteristics  still  more  strong  and  deep, 
essential  identity  will  still  be  seen.  The  face  may  be  different, 
but  it  is  still  human.  Thus  in  the  compositions  of  all  great 
genius  there  will,  as  has  been  often  truly  said,  be  nature ;  but 
nature  in  two  different  senses ;  there  will  be  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  which  obeys  the  laws  of  general  criticism, 
and  to  which  the  heart  of  universal  humanity  in  all  ages  has  so 
readily  responded ;  and  there  will  also  be  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual;  nature  as  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  man's 
mental  structure  and  by  the  circumstances  under  which  his  intel- 
lect has  been  developed.  If  a  man  observe  the  first  of  these,  we 
say  that  he  possesses  taste ;  if  even  in  naturally  following  the 
second,  he  violate  the  first,  we  say  that  he  is  destitute  of  taste ; 
for  it  makes  little  difference  in  our  judgment  whether  his  error 
be  the  involuntary  result  of  an  ill-constructed  or  viciously  culti- 
vated intellect,  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  ambition,  wilfulness, 
vanity,  or  affectation.  Thus  we  pronounce  the  extravagancies  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  ambitious  finery  of  men  of  no  genius  at 
all,  gross  deviations  alike  from  true  taste ;  though  the  one  be, 
often  at  least,  honest  errors,  and  the  other  wilful  and  impudent 
offences. 

Similar  obervations  apply  to  the  diversities  of  national  litera- 
ture. But  while  essential  unity  is  still  preserved,  the  circum- 
stantial variety  is  found,  as  might  rationally  be  expected,  to 
range  within  wider  limits.     We  expect  to  find  not  only  what  i& 
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common  to  man,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  but  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
the  peculiar,  and,  to  other  n  ttions,   strange  and  novel   circum- 
stances  under  which  the   intellect   has  been  developed,  and  its 
habits  and  associations  formed.     These  circumstances  are  much 
more  numerous,  and   much  more   powerful   in   different  nations 
than   they  can  possibly  be  in  different   individuals  of  the  same 
nation,  however  different  their  profession,  occupation,  or  rank  in 
life.     We  are  to  take  into  account  not  onlv  the  orij^inal  diversi- 
ties  of  mind,  which  are  as  numerous  as  minds  themselves,  and  the 
circumstances    which  variously   mould    any   two    minds   of   the 
same  tribe  or  nation,  but  the  immensely  greater  differences  pro- 
duced by  the  difference  of  race,  religion,  customs,  manners,  dress, 
natural  scenery,  and  national  or  local  traditions.   Hence  the  diversi- 
ties of  style  observed  in  two  writers  of  the  same  kind  in  different 
countries,  are   much  greater   than  those  found  in  two  writers  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  same  country.      The  combined  influence  of 
all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  iiave  referred,  and  which  deter- 
mine the  national   modes   of  thougJit  and   expression,  issues  in 
what  is  called  the  national  taste ;  and  he  who  is   true   to  this 
(that  is,  he  who  is  so  far  natural),  and  yet  preserves  the  general 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  ought   no  more  to  be  charged 
with  want   of  taste  because  he  does  not  write  as  we  do,  than 
ought     Milton     or     Pope,     because    the    one    does    not    write 
like    the    other.     It   is   our    part   to    make  the  requisite  allow- 
ance for  the  circumstances  under  which  the  author  has  written; 
and  so  far  from  charging  him  with  a  want  of  taste  because  he 
does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  or«' national  taste,  we  ought 
rather  to  charge  it  upon  him,  if  we  found  him  doing  so.     This  is, 
indeed,  a  difficult  lesson,  and  comparatively  few  can  receive  it ; 
but  it  is  neverthelessthatcatholicspiritof  criticism,  which  it  behoves 
all  to  cultivate  who  would  form  not  merely  a  charitable  but  a  true 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  foreign  writers.     To  practise  it,  how- 
ever, requires  a  little  philosophy,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  not 
merely  of  human  nature  in  general,  but  of  the  diversities  of  form 
it   is    capable    of   assuming,    a    resolute    determination    not    to 
yield  to  the  first  shock  of  prejudice,  nor  to  be  offended  at  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  which   appear  to  us  strange  merely 
because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  them;  it  implies  also  some  little  fa- 
miliarity with  the   customs,  manners,  modes  of  social  life,  and 
natura  scenery  from  which  illustrations  are  borrowed.   He  who  en- 
ters upon  the  study  of  foreign  literature  in  such  a  philosophic  spirit 
as  this  will  rarely  find  his  patience  unrewarded.      What  was  at 
first  obscure  will  become  plain  ;  what  seemed  absurd  will  be  found 
not  destitute  of  grace  and   beauty;  expressions  which  appeared 
bald  and  unmeaning  are  seen  often  to  conceal  some  subtle  humor 
under  an  appearance  of  extreme  naivete ;  metaphors  which  dis- 
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gusted  from  their  monstrous  extravagance  are  viewed  with  toler- 
ance, either  as  still  harmonising  with  the  national  laws  of  taste — 
although  we  may  justly  flatter  ourselves  that  we  live  under  better 
— or  because  perceived  to  be  monstrous  in  our  eyes  only  because 
we  are  unfamiliar  to  them. — In  reality  they  may  be  no  bolder 
than  many  in  our  own  language.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  all  classes  of  figurative  expressions  to  lose  their  intensity  by 
use ;  and  hence  there  are  in  every  language  multitudes  of  tropes 
which  though  originally  of  the  most  daring  character,  have  past 
into  common  expressions,  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  perceived 
that  what  at  first  appeared  loose  and  unconnected  is  not  so  in 
reality,  and  that  though  the  transitions  in  the  order  of  thought 
may  be  more  subtle  than  we  should  expect  to  find  amongst  our 
own  writers,  still  they  are  there.  Improbabilities  of  fiction  again 
are  tolerated  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  must  assume  a  very 
different  appearance  to  those  to  whom  the  supernatural  in  its 
most  extravagant  forms  is  matter  of  belief,  and  not  simply  of  ima- 
gination ;  and  a  further  allowance  is  made  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  we  do  not  deem  the  creations  of  our  elder  poets  des- 
titute of  beauty  because  they  deal  with  warlocks  and  fairies, 
though  we  may  admit  that  we  cannot  read  them  with  that  vivid 
interest  which  they  inspired  in  our  superstitious  forefathers.* 

The  further  we  go  from  home — the  more  distant  the  nations 
whose  literature  is  submitted  to  us,  the  more  striking  do  the  di- 
versities of  national  taste  appear,  and  the  more  necessary  that 
catholic  spirit  of  criticism  on  which  we  have  been  insisting. 
When  we  once  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  family  of 
nations,  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  a  step  without  its  aid:  without 
it  almost  every  composition  will  be  laid  down  with  disgust.  In 
the  perusal  of  no  literature  is  it  more  imperiously  necessary  than 
in  the  perusal  of  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  Separated  from  us 
by  so  wide  an  interval  of  race  and  language,  living  in  climates 
and  amidst  scenery  so  different  from  our  own,  under  govern- 
ments and  laws  so  strikingly  dissimilar,  with  domestic  and  social 


*  '  In  many  of  the  notes,'  says  our  editor,  '  I  endeavor  to  show,  by  extracts 
from  esteemed  Arabic  histories  and  scientific  and  other  writings,  chiefly  drawn 
from  MSS.  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  by  assertions  and  anecdotes  that  I 
have  heard,  and  conduct  that  I  have  witnessed,  during  my  intercourse  with 
Arabs,  that  the  most  extravagant  relations  in  this  work  are  not  in  general 
regarded,  even  by  the  educated  classes  of  tliat  people,  as  of  an  incredible 
nature.  This  is  a  point  which  I  deem  of  much  importance  to  set  the  work 
in  its  proper  light  before  my  countrymen.  I  ha^e  resided  in  a  land  where 
genii  are  still  firmly  believed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  magician  or  the 
owner  of  a  talisman,  and  to  act  in  occurrences  of  every  day;  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  stories  of  their  deeds  related  as  facts  by  persons  of  the  liighest 
respectability,  and  by  some  who  would  not  condescend  to  read  the  tales  of 
'The  Thousand  and  One  Nights'  merely  because  they  are  fictions,  and  not 
■written  in  the  usual  polished  style  of  literary  compositions. 
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institutions,  costume  and  manners  entirely  different,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  national  taste  should  assume  a  totally  dis- 
tinct form ;  that  their  literature  should  abound  in  allusions  and 
fij^ures  as  novel  to  us  as  are  the  objects  and  the  scenery  in  which 
they  orio;inate — in  maxims  and  proverbs  as  strange  as  the  insti- 
tutions and  habits  in  which  they  tbok  their  rise — and  in  modes  of 
speech  bearing  the  impress  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
who  utter  them. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  oriental  genius  none  have  been  made 
so  familiar  to  the  European  mind  as  that  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  recommended  to  us  by  an  entirely  new  translation 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  first  Arabic  scholars  of  the  day, 
by  every  advantage  of  form  and  typography,  and  by  unrivalled 
pictorial  embellishments.  The  old  version,  insufficient  as  it  was, 
has  long  been  the  delight  of  Europe,  but  it  must  now  inevitably 
yield  to  this  vigorous  successor.  Indeed,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  surprise  that  it  could  ever  have  become  so  popular. 
We  are  free  to  confess  that  until  Mr.  Eane's  translation  was  put 
into  our  hands,  we  never  could  get  through  more  than  a  few  of 
the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;'  the  generality  of  them  appeared 
to  us  inexpressibly  tedious.  This  we  now  attribute,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  very  qualities  in  ihe  old  version  by  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  original  had  been  improved.  The  fact  is,  the 
original  was  in  a  great  degree  lost ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental 
style  were  not  to  be  found  ;  peculiarities,  which  tend  so  much  to 
relieve  the  intelligent  reader,  and  give  the  work  an  appearance  of 
naturalness.  Nothing  was  left  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  end- 
less series  of  monstrous  portents  and  childish  superstitions.  In 
short,  it  was  an  injudicious  exhibition  of  the  substance  of  oriental 
fictions  in  a  European  dress.  Incongruity  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence; and  thus  what  in  Mr.  Lane's  version  often  appears 
only  natural  in  relation  to  the  writer,  and  under  all  the  given 
circumstances,  seems  in  the  older  version,  unmitigated  absurdity. 
So  much  depends  upon  a  foreign  literature  appearing  in  its  native 
costume.  In  Mr.  Lane's  case  the  full  peculiarities  of  the  eastern 
style  are  preserved,  and  we  could  almost  imagine  an  oriental 
addressing  us,  only  in  English  instead  of  Arabic.  In  Galland's 
version  these  peculiarities  are  often  entirely  lost,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  we  merely  have  an  absurd  story  insipidly  told.  The  full 
meaning  of  what  has  just  been  said  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  a  few  pages  of  the  two 
versions  together.  This  will  at  once  disclose  the  differences  to 
which  we  advert  more  clearly  than  any  attempt  to  enumerate 
them.  One  of  these  points,  however,  we  may  mention  by  way  of 
example.  Every  one  knows  that  one  of  the  most  common  pecu- 
-iarities  of  the  oriental  style  consists  of  a  simple  reference  to 
some  external  action,  object,  or  circumstance  as  the  representation 
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and  index  of  some  feeling-,liabit,  or  moral  quality,  leaving  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  by  the  sagacity  of  the  reader.  Galland  often  thinks 
needful  to  translate  these  graphic  symbols  into  their  literal  and 
unfigurative  meaning,  or  to  amplify  and  overlay  them  with  a 
diffuse  interpretation.  By  this  means,  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  original  is  lost  or  diminished,  and  a 
brief  apologue  expanded  into  tediousness.  The  difference  may 
no  doubt  in  part  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  has  trans- 
lated from  a  much  better  MS.,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  or  even 
chiefly  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

The  defects  of  Galland's  version  were  copied  of  course  into  the 
English,  which  was  mere  translation  from  the  French.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  the  French  language  be  particularly  adapted 
to  convey  the  force  of  the  original ;  but  a  still  further  version 
from  it  was  certainly  not  likely  to  diminish  its  defects.  In  truth 
our  version  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  translation  at  all.  It 
was  merely  a  translation  of  a  translation,  and  that  not  a  good 
one. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  M.  Galland's  version  had 
improved  the  original  by  extinguishing  many  of  its  characteristic 
features,  and  adapting  it  to  European  taste,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  say  again,  that  we  think  this  any  thing  but  an  improvement. 
European  taste  may  be  better  abstractedly  than  the  oriental,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  oriental  fiction  in  a  European  dress 
will  be  the  better  for  being  so  exhibited,  any  more  than  it  follows 
that  because  good  wine  may  be  better  than  good  beer,  the  beer  w'ill 
be  improved  by  mixing  it  with  the  wine.  Pope  has  given  us 
almost  a  new  poem  in  his  version  of  Homer,  but  no  one  ever 
supposes  that  Homer  is  improved  by  it.  The  translator  is  par- 
doned only  from  the  impossibility  of  adequately  representing  the 
old  Grecian  in  his  majestic  simplicity.  But  on  the  subject  of 
M.  Galland's  defects,  we  must  permit  Mr.  Lane  to  speak  for 
himself. 

'  My  undertaking  to  translate  anew  the  tales  of  '  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights '  implies  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  version  which  has 
so  long  amused  us  ;  but  I  must  express  my  objections  with  respect  to 
the  latter  in  plain  terms,  and  tliis  I  shall  do  by  means  of  a  few  words 
on  the  version  of  Galland,  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  for  to  him  alone 
its  chief  faults  are  to  be  attributed.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  make 
this  remark,  because  several  persons,  and  among  them  some  of  deserved 
and  high  reputation  as  Arabic  scholars,  have  pronounced  an  opinion 
that  his  version  is  an  improvement  upon  the  original.  That  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  may  be  greatly  improved,  I  most  readily 
admit;  but  as  confidently  do  I  assert  that  Galland  has  excessively 
perverted  the  work.  His  acquaintance  with  Arab  manners  and  cus- 
toms was  insufficient  to  preserve  him  always  from  errors  of  the  grossest 
description;  and  by  the  style  of  his  version,  he  has  given  to  the  whole 
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a  false  character,  thus  sacrificing,  in  a  great  measure,  what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  original  work, — I  mean  its  minute  accuracy  with 
respect  to  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Arabs  from  every 
other  nation  not  only  of  the  west  but  also  of  the  east.' 

—  Translator's  Preface. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  there  has  been  abundant  controversy  as  to  the 
date  at  which  these  tales  were  composed  or  compiled,  and  the 
modifications  and  changes  through  which  they  may  have  passed. 
Every  one  knows  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Modern  criticism  has 
even  gone  such  lengths  as  to  doubt  whether  Homer  ever  existed 
— whether  the  poems  which  go  under  his  name  were  not  the 
productions  of  different  bards  of  different  periods,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  compilations. 
Somewhat  similar  have  been  the  controversies  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Mr.  Lane  says  that  he  does  '  not 
'  regard  the  work  as  wholly  original ;  that  many  of  the  tales  it 
'  contains  are  doubtless  of  different  and  early  origin  ;  and  that  its 
'general  plan  is  probably  borrowed  from  a  much  older  production 
'bearing  the  same  title  of  the  'Thousand  and  One  Nights,' a 
'  translation  of  a  Persian  work  having  a  corresponding  title, 
'  namely  Hezar  Afsaneh.'  Von  Hammer  appears  to  have  the 
merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  an  archetype  of  the 
present  w^ork  had  ever  existed.  That  writer  founded  his  suppo- 
sition on  a  passage  of  El-Mes'oodee's  History,  entitled  '  The 
'Golden  Meadows,'  written  about  the  year  of  the  Flight  833,  or 
A.D.  944 — 5.  This  passage  distinctly  states  that  the  Persian 
work  in  question  was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'  or  as  in  some  copies,  '  The 
'Thousand  Nights.'  This  passage  has  been  considered  by  many, 
and  amongst  the  rest  by  the  eminent  orientalist  De  Sacy,  an  in- 
terpolation. Mr.  Lane,  however,  remarks  that  he  has  known  it 
wanting  only  in  one  copy  ;  and  that  even  if  we  regard  it,  from 
this  and  other  circumstances  as  suspicious,  it  cannot  have  been  an 
interpolation  of  a  very  late  date.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  'assuming 
'  it  either  to  be  authentic  or  of  a  very  early  date,  one  thing  is  cer- 
'  tain  ;  that  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  translated  from  the 
'  Persian  was  much  older  than  the  work  now  known  by  that  title, 
'and  also  extremely  different  from  the  latter;'  that  while  its  in- 
troduction and  general  plan  appear  to  have  been  imitated,  it  must 
have  wanted  all  the  purely  Arab  tales  (in  general  the  best  of  the 
present  series),  and  in  the  description  of  manners  and  customs 
must  have  differed  in  entirely. 

Mr.    Lane    then    proceeds  to    consider   wdiether    the    present 
'  Thousand  and  One   Nights '   became   gradually   altered,  aug- 
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mented,    and    improved    at   various    different    periods.      While 
this    is    the    opinion    of  several    eminent   orientals,    Mr,    Lane 
signifies  his  entire    dissent  from    it,    and    that  chiefly   for   two 
reasons ;    first,   from   the   uniform   character  of    the  social    con- 
dition   described   in    almost    all    the    tales   in    every  copy,  and 
secondly,  from  the  fact  '  that  we  find  no  Arab  tales  of  a  simi- 
'  lar  kind  to  those  in  the  present  series  in  any  other  work  (ex- 
*cepting  such  as  are  known  to  be  of  a  very  late  date),  and  those 
*  in  which  genii  play  the  most  conspicuous  parts.'     Other  reasons 
for  the  same  opinion  Mr.  Lane  intends  to  subjoin  at  the  close  of 
his  translation.     The  argument  for  the  contrary  theory,  founded 
upon  the  differences  observable  in  the  copies  now  known,  Mr.  Lane 
disposes  of  very  satisfactorily.     He  says  that  the  discrepancies  in 
question  are  no  other  than  those  which  often  exist  in  two  or  more 
copies  of  other  eastern  works  committed  to  memory  by  the  public 
reciters.     *  I  have  been  informed,'  he  tells  us,  '  that  these  persons 
'  are   often   employed  to  dictate  the  contents  of  the  above-men- 
'  tioned  works  to  those  who  desire  to  restore   them   to  writing, 
'and  frequently  copies  are  made  from  a  number  of  fragments, 
'  and  the  lacuna  filled  up  by  the  assistance  of  the  public  reciter, 
'  or,  by  the  invention  or  choice  of  the  copyist.     A  bookseller  in 
'  Cairo,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  -was  busily  employed  for  several 
'  months  in  endeavoring  to  make  up  a  copy  of  the  '  Thousand  and 
'  One   Nights  '  in   this   manner,  which   he  would  have  found  an 
'  easy  task  some  years  before,  when  the   tales  which  compose  it 
'  were   publicly   recited  in  the  streets  of  that  city.'     Mr.  Lane 
further  thinks  that  the  discrepancies  in  question  may  be   in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  books  in  Egypt  are  generally  left 
unsewed,  five  sheets,  or   double  leaves,  being   usually  placed  to- 
gether, one  within  another.     These  compose  what  is  denominated 
a  '  karras,'  and  a  very  common  consequence,  as  might  be   ex- 
pected, is  that  a  'karras'  now  and  then   is  lost.     In  these  ways, 
Mr.  Lane   thinks  it  is  not  diflScult  to  account  for  transpositions, 
for  differences  in  the  divisions  of  the  nights,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  stories.     Mere  differences  of  style  in  different  copies 
he  explains  by  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  language  to  the 
dialect  of  a  particular  country.     These  very  varieties  of  style, 
however,  Mr.  Lane  adduces  as  an  argument  for  the  comparatively 
early  date  of  this  work,  the  Arabs  not  being  in  the  habit  of  thus 
tampering  with  their  classical  works,  amongst  which  no  sheykh 
includes  'The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'     Its  style,  says  our 
author,  is   neither  classical,  as  some   Europeans  have  supposed, 
nor  is  it,  as  others  have  imagined,  that  of  familiar  conversation. 

As  to  the  number  of  authors  employed  in  this  celebrated  com- 
pilation, Mr.  Lane's  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
remarks.     He  sees  no  weighty  reasons  against  the  supposition 
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tlmt  it  was  commenced  and  completed  by  one  author,  or,  at  least, 
that  one  man  completed  what  another  commenced  ;  in  other  words, 
that  no  lonj^  interruption  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  work,  our  translator  thinks  that  some  of 
the  earlier  stories  bear  incontestable  evidence  of  having  been 
written  at  least  as  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  of 
the  Plight,  or  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era; 
and  that  none  were  written  later  than  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Flight,  or  the  sixteenth  of  our  era ;  and  that  these  dates  are  at  all 
events  the  utmost  limits  of  the  period  during  which  the  work  was 
being  composed.  This  of  course  does  not  militate  against  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  their 
substance  older  than  the  actual  compilation.  Many  of  them  Mr. 
Lane  believes  to  be  founded  upon  very  old  traditions  and  legends ; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  believes  all  these  traditions  or  legends  to 
have  been  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the  state  of  Egyptian  society 
and  manners  at  the  period  at  which  the  compilation  was  made, 
and  further,  that  the  compiler,  if  only  one,  or  each  compiler,  if 
more  than  one,  was  an  Egyptian.  Mr.  Lane  fortifies  his  opinion 
by  external  as  well  as  by  internal  evidence. 

The  text  from  which  Mr.  Lane  has  translated  is  that  of  the 
Cairo  edition  recently  printed,  which,  he  says,  is  greatly  superior 
to  every  other  printed  edition,  and  probably  to  every  manuscript 
copy ;  it  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Von 
Hammer.  The  manuscript  from  which  this  edition  was  printed 
was  collated  and  edited  by  a  very  learned  Arab,  who  also  super- 
intended the  work  through  the  press.  Li  addition  to  all  this,  Mr. 
Lane  has  enjoyed  a  further  advantage  ;  the  copy  from  which  he 
has  worked,  has  been  revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated  by  a 
person  who  in  his  opinion  may  be  pronounced  '  the  first  philolo- 
'  gist  of  the  first  Arab  college  of  the  present  day — the  Sheykh 
'  Mohammad  'Eiyad  Et-Tantawee.'  Altogether,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  translator  could  have  set  about  such  a  task  under 
greater  external  advantages. 

Mr.  Lane's  personal  qualifications  for  this  work  are  such  as 
will  not  shame  them.  He  is  known  to  be  an  accomplished 
Arabic  scholar — most  intimate,  by  long  personal  residence,  with 
the  customs,  manners,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  author  of  a  very  copious  and  learned  work  on  this 
subject.  '  I  consider  myself,'  he  modestly  says,  '  possessed  of  the 
'  chief  qualifications  for  the  proper  accomplishment  of  my  present 
'  undertaking  from  my  having  lived  several  years  in  Cairo, 
'  associating  almost  exclusively  with  the  Arabs,  speaking  their 
'  lano-uage,  conforming  to  their  general  habits  with  the  most 
*  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  received  into  their  society  on  terms 
'  of  perfect  equality.' 

Of  the  merits  of  his  translation,  philologically  considered,  we 
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must  confess  ourselves  no  competent  judges ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  it  bears  every  internal  evidence  of  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Lane  has  '  thought  it  right  to  omit 
<  such  tales,  anecdotes,  &.c.,  as  are  comparatively  uninteresting  or 
*  on  any  account  objectionable ;'  while  certain  passages  of  an 
improper  character  have  been  slightly  varied.  We  can  bear 
witness  to  the  great  superiority  of  his  translation  in  this  as  in 
other  respects  to  that  of  M.  Galland,  although  we  should  not 
have  objected  to  a  still  further  use  in  some  cases  of  the  liberty  he 
has  so  rationally  asserted. 

Every  chapter  of  the  M'ork  is  illustrated  by  most  copious  and 
valuable  notes  on  eastern  manners  and  customs,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  often  enriched  by  apologues,  fables,  and  stories 
from  more  recent  works.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree amusing,  though  the  generality  are  certainly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights.' 

Considered  in  connexion  with  the  copious  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, and  the  unrivalled  pictorial  embellishments,  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  work  as  one  of  mere  amusement.  As  such,  indeed,  it 
will  continue  to  be  read  ;  but  it  will  also  subserve  other  and  higher 
purposes.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  intelligent  reader, 
with  such  a  commentary  and  such  embellishments,  may  acquire 
from  it  a  much  clearer  notion  of  oriental  manners,  customs,  and 
scenery  than  from  the  most  judicious  books  of  travels  ever  written. 
Nor  is' this  all;  we  verily  believe  the  Biblical  student  may  gather 
from  this  work  more  vivid  ideas  of  those  oriental  peculiarities,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding,  or,  at 
all  events,  clear  perception  of  the  force  of  inniamerable  passages 
of  sacred  writ,  than  from  any  professed  compilation  on  the  subject. 
Similar  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  very  style  of 
the  'Tales'  themselves;  preserving,  as  they  now  do,  in  Mr. 
Lane's  translation,  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  oriental 
manner.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Scripture,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  is  a  majestic  simplicity,  a  grandeur  and  sublimity 
that  can  never  be  eveii  approached  in  any  merely  human  compo- 
sition, and  it  is  certainly  not  in  '  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights' 
that  we  should  look  for  such  qualities.  But  in  many  other 
respects,  the  oriental  style  in  all  its  forms  possesses  the  same 
peculiarities,  and  the  more  familiar  we  become  with  them,  the 
better  shall  we  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  scrip- 
tural style;  for  we  need  not  say  that  the  inspired  writers,  though 
inspired,  have  still  retained  and  exhibited  all  the  principal  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  which  belonged  to  their  tribe  and  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  pictorial  em- 
bellishments (which  in  consideration  of  their  extraordinary  merit 
we  shall  do  at  some  length),  we  shall  give  some  slight  specimens 
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of  the  manner  in  wliicli  Mr.  Lane  has  executed  his  task.  From 
the  '  Tales '  themselves  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting' 
a  single  example.  Few  of  them  are  sufficiently  brief  to  be  ex- 
tracted entire.  There  is  one,  however,  which  admits  of  this  ; 
and  though  perhaps  as  widely  known  as  any  of  'The  Thousand 
'  and  One  Tales,'  it  is  of  such  merit,  and  derives  such  additional 
interest  from  Mr.  Lane's  racy  and  idiomatic  translation,  that  we 
doubt  not  our  readers  will  heartily  thank  us  for  its  insertion.  It 
is  full  of  subtle  and  curious  humor,  and  contains  more  than  one 
very  excellent  moral,  which  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out.  It  is 
the  tale  of  the  Merchant,  the  Ass,  the  Bull,  and  the  Cock,  and 
deserves  to  be  called  the  prince  of  all  '  Cock  and  Bull '  stories. 

'  Know,  O  my  daughter,  said  the  Wezeer,  that  there  was  a  certain 
merchant  who  possessed  wealth  and  cattle,  and  had  a  wife  and  child- 
ren ;  and  God,  whose  name  be  exalted,  had  also  endowed  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  abode  of  this 
merchant  was  in  the  country  ;  and  he  had  in  his  house  an  ass  and  a 
bull.  When  the  bull  came  to  the  place  A\'here  the  ass  was  tied  up,  he 
found  it  swept  and  sprinkled ;  and  in  his  manger  were  sifted  barley  and 
sifted  cut  straw,  and  the  ass  was  lying  at  his  ease  ;  his  master  being 
accustomed  only  to  ride  him  occasional!}^,  when  business  required,  and 
soon  to  return  :  and  it  happened  one  day  that  the  merchant  overheard 
the  bull  saying  to  the  ass,  Alay  thy  food  benefit  thee  !  I  am  oppressed 
with  fatigue  while  thou  art  enjoying  re2:)ose  :  tliou  ealest  sifted  barley, 
and  men  serve  thee  ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  thy  master  rides 
thee,  and  returns  ;  while  I  am  continually  employed  in  ploughing,  and 
in  turning  the  mill.  The  ass  answered,  \\'hen  thou  goest  out  into  the 
field,  and  they  place  the  yoke  upon  thy  neck,  lie  doAvn,  and  do  not 
rise  again,  even  if  they  beat  thee;  or  if  thou  rise  lie  doAvn  a  second 
time  ;  and  when  they  bring  thee  back  and  place  thy  beans  before  thee, 
eat  them  not,  as  thouii-h  thou  wert  sick  :  abstain  from  eatino-  and  drink- 
ing  a  day,  or  two  days,  or  three  ;  and  so  shalt  thou  find  rest  from 
labor  and  trouble.  Accordingly  M'hen  the  driver  came  to  the  bull  with 
his  fodder,  he  scarcely  ate  any  of  it  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
driver  came  again  to  take  him  to  plough,  he  found  him  apparently 
quite  infirm  :  so  the  merchant  said,  take  the  ass  and  make  him  draw 
the  plough  in  his  stead  all  day.  The  man  did  so,  and  when  the  ass 
returned  at  the  close  of  day,  the  bull  thanked  him  for  the  favor  he  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  relieving  him  of  his  trouble  on  that  day  ;  but 
the  ass  returned  him  no  answer,  for  he  repented  most  grievously.  On 
the  next  day  the  ploughman  came  again,  and  took  the  ass,  and 
ploughed  with  him  till  evening  ;  and  the  ass  returned  with  his  neck 
ilayed  with  the  yoke,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  Aveakness ; 
and  the  bull  looked  upon  him,  and  thanked  and  praised  him.  The  ass 
exclaimed,  I  was  living  at  ease,  and  nauglit  but  my  meddling  has 
injured  me  !  Then  said  he  to  the  bull.  Know  that  I  am  one  who  would 
give  thee  good  advice  :  I  heard  our  master  say,  if  the  bull  will  not  rise 
from   his   stall,  take  him   to  the  butcher,  that  he  may  kill  him,  and 
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make  a  nata  of  his  skin  : — I  am  therefore  in  fear  for  thee,  and  so  I 
have  given  thee  advice,  and  peace  be  on  thee  !  When  the  bull  heard 
these  words  of  the  ass,  he  thanked  him,  and  said,  To-morrow  I  will  go 
with  alacrity  : — so  he  ate  the  whole  of  his  fodder,  and  even  licked  the 
manger.  Their  master,  meanwhile,  was  listening  to  their  conversa- 
tion. On  the  following  morning,  the  merchant  and  his  wife  came  to 
the  bull's  crib,  and  sat  down  there ;  and  the  driver  came,  and  took 
out  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  saw  his  master,  he  shook  his  tail, 
and  showed  his  alacrity  by  sounds  and  actions,  bounding  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  merchant  laughed  till  he  fell  backwards.  His  wife, 
in  surprise,  asked  him,  At  what  dost  thou  laugh?  He  answered, 
at  a  thing  that  I  have  heard  and  seen  ;  but  I  cannot  reveal  it ;  for  if 
I  did,  I  should  die.  She  said.  Thou  must  inform  me  of  the  cause  of 
thy  laughter,  even  if  thou  die.  I  cannot  reveal  it,  said  he  :  the  fear 
of  death  prevents  me.  Thou  laughedst  only  at  me,  she  said  ;  and  she 
ceased  not  to  urge  and  importune  him,  till  he  was  quite  overcome  and 
distracted.  So  he  called  together  his  children,  and  sent  for  the  Kadee 
and  witnesses,  that  he  might  make  his  will,  and  reveal  the  secret  to 
her,  and  die  :  for  he  loved  her  excessively,  since  she  was  the  daughter 
of  his  paternal  xmcle,  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  he  had  lived 
with  her  to  the  age  of  a  hiindred  and  twenty  years.  Having  assembled 
her  family  and  his  neighbors,  he  related  to  them  his  story,  and  told 
them  that  as  soon  as  he  revealed  his  secret,  he  must  die  ;  upon  which, 
every  one  present  said  to  her.  We  conjure  thee  by  Allah  that  thou  give 
up  this  affair,  and  let  not  thy  husband  and  the  father  of  thy  children 
die.  But  she  said,  I  will  not  desist  till  he  tell  me,  though  he  die  for 
it.  So  they  ceased  to  solicit  her  ;  and  the  merchant  left  them,  and 
went  to  the  stable  to  perform  the  ablution  and  thence  to  return,  and 
tell  them  the  secret  and  die. 

*  Now  he  had  a  cock,  with  fifty  hens  under  him,  and  he  had  also  a 
dog  ;  and  he  heard  the  dog  call  to  the  cock,  and  reproach  him,  saying. 
Art  thou  happy  when  our  master  is  going  to  die  }  The  cock  asked. 
How  so  .^ — and  the  dog  related  to  him  the  story ;  upon  which  the  cock 
exclaimed.  By  Allah  !  our  master  has  little  sense :  I  have  fifty  ^^•ives  ; 
and  I  please  this,  and  provoke  that  ;  while  he  has  but  one  wife,  and 
cannot  manage  this  affair  with  her  :  why  does  he  not  take  some  twigs 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  enter  her  chamber,  and  beat  her  till  she  dies 
or  repents.  She  would  never  after  that  ask  him  a  question  respecting 
anything.  When  the  merchant  heard  the  words  of  the  cock,  as  he 
addressed  the  dog,  he  recovered  his  reason,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
beat  her.  So  he  entered  her  chamber,  after  he  had  cut  off  some  twigs 
of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  hidden  them  there ;  and  then  said  to  her. 
Come  into  the  chamber,  that  I  may  tell  thee  the  secret  while  no  one 
sees  me,  and  then  die :  and  when  she  had  entered,  he  locked  the 
chamber  door  upon  her,  and  beat  her  till  she  became  almost  senseless, 
and  cried  out,  I  repent ;  and  she  kissed  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  re- 
pented, and  went  out  with  him  ;  and  all  the  company,  and  his  own 
family  rejoiced  ;  and  they  lived  together  in  the  happiest  manner  until 
death.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  11 — 14. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  one  or  two  of  the  more  viva- 
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cious  stories  and  anecdotes  contained  in  the  voluminous  notes 
Tliough  many  of  them  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  '  Tales 
themselves,  there  are  others  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  and 
throw  the  same  vivid  light  on  Arab  customs  and  manners.  The 
followincr  ludicrous  story,  conceived  in  the  finest  spirit  of  oriental 
liumor,  occurs  in  the  long  and  valuable  note  on  the  '  Rewards  of 
*  men  of  Literature  and  Science.' 

'  A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  a  king,  who  denied  to  poets  those 
rewards  to  which  usage  had  almost  given  them  a  claim.  This  king, 
whose  name  is  not  recorded,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining  in  his  memory 
an  ode  after  having  only  once  heard  it  ;  and  had  a  memlook  who  could 
repeat  an  ode  which  he  had  twice  heard,  and  a  female  slave  who  could 
repeat  one  that  she  had  heard  thrice.  Whenever  a  poet  came  to  com- 
pliment him  with  a  panegyrical  ode,  the  king  used  to  promise  him  that 
if  he  found  his  verses  to  be  his  original  composition,  he  M'ould  give  him 
a  sum  of  money  equal  in  weight  to  what  they  were  written  upon. 
The  poet  consenting  would  recite  his  ode ;  and  the  king  would  say, 
'  It  is  not  new  ;  for  I  have  known  it  for  some  years  ;'  and  would  re- 
peat it,  as  he  had  heard  it ;  after  which  he  would  add,  '  And  this 
memlook  also  retains  it  in  his  memory  ;'  and  would  order  the  memlook 
to  repeat  it ;  which,  having  heard  it  twice,  from  the  poet  and  the  king, 
he  would  do.  The  king  would  then  say  to  the  poet,  '  I  have  also  a 
female  slave  who  can  repeat  it  ;'  and  ordering  her  to  do  so,  stationed 
hehind  the  curtains,  she  would  repeat  what  she  had  thus  thrice  heard  : 
•so  the  poet  would  go  away  empty-handed.  The  famous  poet  El- 
Asma'ee,  having  heard  of  this  proceeding,  and  guessing  the  trick, 
■determined  upon  outwitting  the  king  ;  and  accordingly  composed  an 
ode  made  up  of  very  difficult  words  ;  but  this  was  not  his  only  prepa- 
rative measure  ;  another  will  be  presently  explained  ;  and  a  third  was 
to  assume  the  dress  of  a  Bedawee,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  cover- 
ing his  face,  the  eyes  only  excepted,  with  a  litham  (a  piece  of  drapery) 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  Thus  dis- 
guised, he  went  to  the  palace,  and  having  asked  permission  entered 
and  saluted  the  king,  who  said  to  him,  '  Whence  art  thou,  O,  brother 
of  the  Arabs,  and  what  is  thy  desire  ?'  The  poet  answered,  '  May 
God  increase  the  power  of  the  king !  I  am  a  poet  of  such  a  tribe,  and 
have  composed  an  ode  in  praise  of  our  lord  the  Sultan.'  '  O  brother 
of  the  Arabs,'  said  the  king,  '  hast  thou  heard  our  conditions  .'"  '  No,' 
answered  the  poet ;  '  and  what  is  it,  O  king  of  the  age  ?'  'It  is,' 
replied  the  king,  'that  if  the  ode  be  not  thine,  we  give  thee  no  re- 
ward ;  and  if  it  be  thine,  we  give  thee  the  weight  in  money  of  what  it 
is  written  upon.'  '  How,'  said  El-Asma'ee,  'should  I  assume  to  myself 
what  belongs  to  another,  and  knowing  too  that  lying  before  kings  is 
one  of  the  basest  of  actions.  But  I  agree  t )  this  condition,  O  our  lord 
the  Sultan.'  So  he  repeated  his  ode.  The  king,  perplexed  and 
unable  to  remember  any  of  it,  made  a  sign  to  the  memlook — but  he 
had  retained  nothing ;  and  called  to  the  female  slave,  but  she  also  was 
unable  to  repeat  a  word.  '  O  brother  of  the  Arabs,'  said  he,  '  thou  hast 
spoken  truth,  and  the  ode  is  thine  Avithout  doubt :  I  have  never  heard 
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it  before  :  produce,  therefore,  what  it  is  written  upon,  and  we  will 
give  thee  its  weight  in  money,  as  we  have  promised.'  '  Wilt  thou/ 
said  the  poet,  '  send  one  of  thy  attendants  to  carry  it  ?'  '  To  carry 
what  ?'  asked  the  king,  '  is  it  not  here  upon  a  paper  in  thy  possession  ?'^ 
'  No,  O  our  lord  the  Sultan,'  replied  the  poet, '  at  the  time  1  composed 
it  I  could  not  procure  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  to  write  it,  and 
could  find  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  a  marble  column  left  me  by  my 
father,  so  I  engraved  it  upon  this ;  and  it  lies  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.'  He  had  brought  it,  wrapt  up,  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The 
king,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  was  obliged  to  exhaust  his  treasury  ;  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  trick  (of  which  he  afterwards  discovered 
El-Asma'ee  to  have  been  the  author)  in  future,  rewarded  poets  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  of  kings.' 

'  The  following  case  is  also  related  as  an  exception  to  the  common 
custom  of  great  men,  with  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  rewards  on  poets  :; 
*  A  poet  praised  a  governor  in  some  verses,  and  the  latter  ordered  ars 
ass's  bard'ah  (or  stuflfed  saddle)  and  girth  to  be  given  him.  The  poet 
went  away  with  them  on  his  shoulder  ;  and,  being  asked  what  he  had 
got,  answered,  '  I  have  praised  our  honored  lord  in  the  best  of  my 
verses,  and  he  has  bestowed  on  me  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
articles  of  his  apparel.'  ' — lb.  pp.  119,  120. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  feet,  that  many  of  the  fables  and' 
moral  apologues  of  most  countries  claiming  any  considerable 
antiquity,  may  be  traced  up  to  a  common  source,  and  are  found 
in  the  traditions  of  nations  the  most  widely  separated  in  space, 
and  the  most  dissimilar  in  language  and  in  manners.  Though,  as 
might  be  naturally  expected,  some  of  the  circumstances  are 
altered  and  others  added,  though  the  dates  and  names  are 
changed,  and  the  general  coloring  of  manners  and  incidents 
adapted  to  each  nation,  the  substantial  basis  of  the  fiction 
is  so  evidently  the  same,  and  its  more  singular  and  essential 
peculiarities  so  completely  preserved,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  its  origin.  Some  of  these  tales  afford 
evidence  of  the  original  oneness  of  the  human  race  at  some 
period  long  prior  to  all  existing  forms  of  tradition,  something  like 
what  is  furnished  by  the  still  traceable  resemblances  and  affinities 
amongst  many  of  the  most  vi^idely  dissimilar  languages.*  It  is^ 
sometimes  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  find  what  was  deemed  an  his- 
torical fact  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  associated,  to 
give  it  tlie  greater  appearance  of  probability,  with  some  veritable 
and  well  known  personage,  claiming  a  lineage  of  very  remote 
antiquity.     Such  is  the  following  story,  which,  as  has  been  truly 


"  Thus  the  well  known  strate^em  of  Ulysses  in  the  Ody.^sey,  by  which  he 
escapes  Polyphemus,  is  substantially  the  same  with  an  artifice  mentioned  in 
the  story  of  Sind'abad  of  the  Sea  ;  and  also  with  one  recorded  in  one  of  Cro- 
ker's  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,' 
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remarked,  has  been  related  as  a  historical  fact  in  connexion  with 
Noy,  attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  The  editor  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  very  same  story  is  current  in  Italy, 
and  is  told,  with  of  course  some  alterations  of  names  and  dates, 
of  an  advocate  of  that  country.  It  forms  a  beautiful  little  prose 
piece  in  Rogers'  Italy.  It  is  curious  to  find  it  here  asserting  a 
still  more  ancient  form  than  any  in  which  it  exists  in  Europe, 
and  like  many  other  tales  of  the  same  kind,  originating  in  those 
ancient  times  and  countries  in  which  wisdom  usually  gave  and  per- 
petuated its  lessons  in  the  form  of  apologue  and  fable,  and  seldom 
appealed  to  the  reason  without  also  asking  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  story  is  as  follows. — We  need  not  say  that  the  plot 
of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice '  turns  upon  a  circumstance  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind. 

'  Four  merchants  were  sharers  in  a  sum  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
which  they  had  mixed  together,  and  put  into  one  purse  ;  and  they  went 
with  it  to  purchase  merchandise,  and  finding  in  their  way  a  beautiful 
garden,  they  entered  it,  and  left   the  purse  with    a  woman  who  was 
keeper  of  the  garden.     Having  entered,  they  diverted  themselves  in  a 
tract  of  the  garden,  and  ate  and  drank  and  were  happy ;  and  one  of 
them  said,  I  have  with  me  some  perfume.     Come,  let  us  wash  our 
heads  with  this  running  water,  and  perfume  ourselves.     Another  said. 
We  want  a  comb.     And  another  said,  We  will  ask  the  keeper :  per- 
haps she  hath  with  her  a  comb.     And  upon  this  one  of  them  arose 
and  went  to  the  keeper,   and  said  to  her.  Give  me  the  purse.     She 
replied.  When  ye  all  present  yourselves,  or  thy  companions  order  me 
to  give  it  thee.     Now  his  companions  were  in  a  place  where  the  keeper 
could  see  them,  and  she  could  hear  their  words.     And  the  man  said  to 
his  companions.  She  is  not  willing  to  give  me  aught.      So  they  said  to 
her,  Give  him.     And  when  she  heard  their  words,  she  gave  him  the 
purse;  and  he  went  forth  fleeing  from  them.     Therefore  when  he  had 
wearied  them  by  the  length  of  his  absence,  they  came  to  the  keeper, 
and  said  to  her.  Wherefore  didst  thon  not  give  him  the   comb  ?     And 
she  replied.  He  demanded  of  me  nothing  but  the  purse,  and  I  gave  it 
not  to  him  save  with  your  permission,  and  he  hath  departed  hence  and 
gone  his  way.     And  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  keeper,  they 
slapped  their  faces,  and  seized  her  with  their  hands,  saying  to  her.  We 
gave   thee    not    permission    save    to    give   the   comb.     She  replied. 
He    did    not   mention    to   me    a  comb.     And   they   seized   her,  and 
took  her  up  to  the    Kadee  ;  and   when    they    presented    themselves 
before   him,  they  stated  to   him  the   case  ;  whereupon   he  bound  the 
keeper  to  restore  the  purse,  and  bound  a  number  of  her  debtors  to  be 
answerable  for  her.     So   she  went  forth  perplexed,  not  knowing  her 
way  ;  and  there  met  her  a  boy,  whose  age  was  five  years  ;  and  when 
he  saw  her  thus  perplexed,  he  said  to  her.  What  is  the  matter,  O  my 
mother  .''     But  she  returned  him  not  an  answer,  despising  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  his  age.  And  he  repeated  his  question  a  first, 
and  a  second,  and  a  third  time.     So  at  length  she  told  him  what  had 
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happened  to  her.  And  the  boy  said  to  her.  Give  me  a  piece  of  silver^ 
that  I  may  buy  some  sweetmeat  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  thee  something 
bv  which  thy  acquittance  may  be  effected.  The  keeper  therefore  gave 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  asking  him,  what  hast  thou  to  say?  And  the 
hoy  answered  her.  Return  to  the  Kadee,  and  say  to  him,  it  was  agreed 
between  me  and  them  that  I  should  not  give  them  the  purse  save  in. 
the  presence  of  all  the  four.  So  the  keeper  returned  to  the  Kadee^ 
and  said  to  him  as  the  boy  had  told  her ;  upon  which  the  Kadee  said 
to  the  three  men.  Was  it  thus  agreed  between  you  and  her  ?  They 
answered.  Yes.  And  the  Kadee  said  to  them,  Bring  to  me  your  com- 
panion and  take  the  purse.  Thus  the  keeper  went  forth  free,  no  in- 
jury befalling  her  ;  and  she  went  her  way.' — Vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  182. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  tittle  space  to  cite  from  the  mass  of 
valuable  matter,   illustrative   of  oriental  manners,  customs,  and 
antiquities,  contained  in  the  copious  notes.     A  single  specimen 
is  all  that  we  can  give,  and  that  must  be  a  short  one.     Let  not 
our  female  readers  be   offended  if  we  extract  the  following  note 
on  the  '  Wickedness  of  Women.'     We  can  honestly  assure  them 
that  we  by  no  means  sympathise  with  their  eastern  calumniators. 
W^e  give  the  passage  partly  for  the  odd  humor  which  pervades  a 
portion  of  it,  and  at  which  even  the  ladies  themselves  can  scarcely 
refrain  from   laughing  ;  but  still  more,  as   briefly  indicating  the 
degraded  condition  in  which  the  sex  exists  in  eastern  climates^ 
and  which    the  whole  institute  of  Mahomet  has  a  direct    ten- 
dency   to  perpetuate.     Of   all    the    many  points  of  superiority 
of  the   Christian   over   the   Mahometan  institute,  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  fact  that  in  the  former,  woman  is  assigned  her 
proper  place  and  ensured  her  due  respect ;  neither  the  victim  of 
man's  pride  and  brutality,  as  in  eastern  countries ;  nor  the  god- 
dess of  his  itlolatry,  as  during  the  reign  of  the  exorbitant  folly  of 
modern  chivalry;  but  'a  helpmeet  for  him  ' — his  companion  and 
friend — if  in   any  respect  the  '  weaker  vessel,'  entitled  on  that 
very  account  only  to  the  exercise  of  greater  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance ;  equally  immortal  and  responsible  with  himself,  and  a» 
'heir  together  with  him  of  the  grace  of  life.'     How  women  can 
be  held  to  such  a  degrading  institute  as  that   of  Mahomet  at  all, 
may  well  seem  a  mystery;  it  can  only  be  by  the  impossibility  of 
resistance,   and   the    restraints  of  ignorance    which  are  thrown 
around   them.      But  surely   the  time  will  come  when  the  slan- 
dered and  oppressed  sex  will  avenge  themselves  upon  the  insult- 
ing prophet,  and  be  found  amongst  the  most  active  and  zealous 
in  the  work  of  proselytism  to  a  better  and  a  purer  faith.     Nor 
can  our  Christian  countrywomen  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  that 
providence  which  has  placed  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Bible  and  not  under  the  bondage  of  the  Koran.  — But  we  must 
now  proceed  to  give  the  extract  which   has  suggested  these  re- 
marks ;  premising  that  the  compendious  receipt  '  for  being  always 
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*  in  the  right '  is  about  the  most  humorous  as  well  as  most  impu- 
dent satire  on  the  fair  sex  we  ever  chanced  to  meet  with. 

♦  The  wickedness  of  women  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  stronger  sex 
among  the  Arabs,  with  an  affected  feeling  of  superior  virtue,  often 
dwell  in  common  conversation.  That  women  are  deficient  in  judgment 
or  good  sense  is  held  as  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  even  by  themselves, 
as  it  rests  on  an  assertion  of  the  prophet ;  but  that  they  possess  a 
superior  degree  of  cunning  is  pronounced  equally  certain  and  notorious. 
Their  general  depravity  is  pronounced  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
men.  *  I  stood,'  said  the  prophet,  '  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  ;  and  lo, 
most  of  its  inmates  were  poor:  and  I  stood  at  the  gate  of  hell  ;  and  lo, 
most  of  its  inmates  were  women.'  In  allusion  to  women,  the  Kaleefeh 
'Omar  said,  'Consult  them,  and  do  the  contrary  of  what  they  advise.' 
But  this  is  not  to  be  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  opposing  them,  nor 
when  other  advice  can  be  had.  '  It  is  desirable  for  a  man,'  says  a 
learned  Imaun,  '  before  he  enters  on  any  important  undertaking,  to 
consult  ten  intelligent  persons  among  his  particular  friends  ;  or,  if  he 
have  not  more  than  five  such  friends,  let  him  consult  each  of  them ; 
or,  if  he  have  not  more  than  one  such  friend,  let  him  consult  him  ten 
times  at  ten  different  visits  :  or  if  he  have  not  one  such  friend,  let  him 
return  to  his  wife  and  consult  her,  and  whatever  she  advises  him  to  do, 
let  him  do  the  contrary  :  so  shall  he  proceed  rightly  with  his  affair,  and 
attain  his  object.'  A  truly  virtuous  wife  is  of  course  excepted  in  this 
rule  :  such  a  person  is  as  much  respected  by  Muslims  as  she  is  (at 
least  according  to  their  own  account)  rarely  to  be  met  with  by  them. 
When  woman  Avas  created,  the  devil,  we  are  told,  was  delighted,  and 
said  '  Thou  art  the  half  of  my  host,  and  thou  art  the  depository  of  my 
secret,  and  thou  art  my  arrow,  with  which  I  shoot  and  miss  not.' 

But  we  must  not  dismiss  this  work  without  dwelling  at  some 
length  on  one  of  its  most  magnificent  features — the  beautiful 
and  numerous  pictorial  embellishments  by  which  it  is  adorned 
and  illustrated. 

The  pleasure  taken  by  children  in  tales  like  *  The  Thousand 

*  and  One  Nights,'  is  perhaps  more  owing  to  the  degree  of  belief 
which  their  limited  experience  of  reality  permits  them  to  give  to 
the  wonderful  events  narrated,  than  to  the  vividness  of  the  pic- 
tures raised  up  in  their  imagination  by  the  descriptions  they 
contain.  Their  memories  are  not  stored  with  images  in  any 
way  proportioned  to  the  demand  made  on  their  fancy.  And  this 
must  be  the  more  true  as  the  character  of  the  scenes  and  persons 
is  the  less  familiar.  The  adult  reader  must  enjoy  these  won- 
derful stories  after  another  fashion,  if  at  all.  He  cannot  be 
equally  stirred  by  the  mere  preternatural  machinery  of  the  tales. 
The  period  of  '  make-believe  '  is  gone  by,  and  Jinnee  and  Efreets 
have  no  power  to  cheat  him  into  a  pleasing  terror.  He  knows 
that  diamonds  and  the  most  precious  jewels  may  become  no 
better  than  common  stones  if  people  have  too  many  of  them ;  and 
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refuses  to  rejoice  with  the  man  who  has  found  countless  heaps  of 
gold  in   situations  where  the  whole  would  be  well  spent  to  get 
back  again  into  the  common  world.     His  delight  is  to  be  found 
in  other  ways,  and  very  principally  in  the  pictures  suggested  by 
the  narratives.     He  must  be  able  to  see  mountains  piled  above 
the  clouds,  and  the  awful  gloom  of  the  valleys  among  which  the 
Evil  J  inns  may  be   expected   to  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
The  beautiful  palaces  towering  above  groves  of  palms  and  all  man- 
ner of  trees  pleasant  for  fruit  or  for  shade,  full  of  birds  of  richest 
plumage  and  song,  where  the  air  is  made  fragrant  by  blossoms 
and  flowers,  and  cooled  by  the  springing  of  fountains,  must  raise 
some  other  scenes  before  his  eye  than   Mr.  Nash's  low  range  of 
buildings  in   St.  James'  Park,   with  the  wild   ducks  swimming 
tamely  in  a  pond  surrounded  by  evergreen  shrubs.     The  more 
he  remembers  of  the  elements  of  eastern  scenery,  the  greater  his 
pleasure  in  combining  them   into  pictures  which  seem  to  come 
nigh  what  he  is  reading  about.     We  suspect  very  few  of  Mr. 
Lane's  readers  would  be  equal  to  the  immense  demand  on  their 
fancy  for  a  variety  of  such  scenes.     Hitherto,  and  this  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  most  artists  have  afforded  the 
reader  little  or  no  help  in  this  particular  where  it  was  most 
wanted.     They  have  attempted  little  more  than  to  illustrate  the 
mere  dramatic  part  of  their  story.     The  accessories  of  scenery, 
appropriate  costume,  and  manners,  have  been  neglected  from  the 
want  of  a  fancy  sufficiently  inventive,  or  from   ignorance   of  the 
forms  which  should  be  combined  to  make  their  pictures  effective. 
Yet  their  representations,  as  must  always  be  the  case  with  what- 
ever is  submitted  to  the  eye,  have  in  most  instances,  we  suppose, 
superseded  the  efforts  of  the  reader  to  portray  for  himself,  even 
when  he  might  have  imagined  something  nearer  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  author.     The  fortunate  race  that  will  surrender  their 
rights  of  fancy  to  Mr.  Harvey,  will  never,  we  are  assured,  be 
losers  in  this  way.     We  recollect  no  attempt  of  art  to  illustrate 
works  of  fiction  that  deserves  comparison  with  the  results  of  Mr. 
Harvey's  designs.     If  fidelity  to  the  real  character  of  natural 
scenery,  to  a  certain  type  of  architecture,  manners,  and  costumel 
be  desirable,  we  have  it  in  Mr.  Harvey's  pictures  :  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  east  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  the 
'  unchangeable  '  in   these  as  much  as  in  its  modes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression.     He  has  not  jumbled  our  associations 
together  by  the  arbitrary  and  incongruous  conjunctions  of  forms 
which  are  found  in  most  similar  attempts  to  illustrate  the  foreign  and 
unfamiliar.     The  study  of  every  available  source  of  knowledge  has 
furnished  his  imagination  with  its  materials.     But  they  have  been 
used  with  no  servility.     The  pictures  into  which  he  has  combined 
them  are  fit  to  be  bound  up  with  the  text.     Few  readers,  if  any, 
will  feel  that  the  author  of  these  stories  had  in  his  mind  gardens 
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of  delight  more  voluptuous  than  Mr.  Harvey  has  delineated  at 
pp.  191,  vol.  i.,  'Jackson;'  455,  vol.  ii.,  'Green;'  557,  vol.  i., 
*  Williams ;' — domed  palaces  more  stately  or  more  splendid  in 
ornament  than  the  Terrestial  Paradise  at  p.  242,  vol.  ii.,  '  Whim- 
«per;'  the  palace  of  the  false  Kaleefeh  p.  385,  vol.  ii.,  'Gray;' 
or  that  desolate  dwelling  of  princes  in  the  story  of  the  City  of 
Brass,  which  enriches  p.  123,  vol.  iii.,  '  Miss  Williams.'  Is  the 
scene  laid  among  mountains  whose  tops  are  for  ever  shrouded  in 
clouds  ?  Nothing  that  is  vast  and  terrible  in  the  height  of  pre- 
cipices, or  the  deep  and  gloomy  abysses  of  mountain  chasms,  could 
be  more  effectually  represented  on  paper  than  has  been  achieved 
by  the  artist  at  pp.  442,  vol.  iii.,  '  Whimper  ;'  507,  vol.  iii.,  Do. ; 
291,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  many  other  places.  Of  equal  merit  are  Mr. 
Harvey's  interiors,  beautified  with  the  richest  arabesque  tracery 
and  supplied  with  all  that  ministers  to  oriental  luxury.  If  the 
incident  to  be  represented  has  in  itself  no  point  of  great  interest, 
it  may  be  only  a  man  reading  a  paper  that  he  finds  in  a  tree — he 
is  placed  in  the  front  of  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  a 
broad  river  rolls  at  his  feet,  stretching  away  into  the  distance  at 
the  base  of  lofty  precipices,  and  frowned  upon  by  bare  and  horrid 
crags,  p.  489,  vol.  iii.,  '  Evans.'  Similar  instances  of  prodigality 
of  invention  are  found  at  p.  178,  vol.  ii.,  'Jackson;'  and  p.  162, 
vol.  ii.,  '  Gray.'  The  princes  El-Am'jad  and  El-As'ad  are  resting 
on  the  ground  ;  two  recumbent  figures  in  turbans  would  have 
sufficed  many  former  illustrators.  In  Mr.  Harvey's  view,  the 
resting-place  is  a  rocky  gorge  opening  on  to  a  distant  plain,  on 
which  the  shades  of  night  are  fast  gathering  as  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  western  clouds.  This  picture  is  an  example  of  that 
power  of  stimulating  the  fancy  of  the  spectator,  that  the  sketches 
of  a  master  always  possess.  They  suggest  more  than  they  ex- 
press. What  from  the  pencil  of  an  inferior  limner  would  be  a 
mere  iiidistinct  mass  of  lines  and  dots,  light  and  dark  spots, 
mingled  with  imperfect  forms,  becomes,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
a  space  which  the  mind  fills  up  in  harmony  with  those  parts  of 
the  subject  more  carefully  made  out.  In  one  it  is  a  battle  with 
charging  cavalry,  and  all  the  rout  and  confusion  of  a  melee,  p. 
356,  vol.  ii.,  'Jackson  '  (the  destruction  of  the  Tribe  of  A'a)  ;  p. 
507,  vol.  iii.,  '  Whimper  '  (the  battle  of  the  troops  of  Wak-Wak). 
In  another  the  space  stands  for  far-reaching  glades,  awful  forest 
vistas,  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  some  rocky  plain,  with  turrets 
and  cupolas  '  dim-discovered '  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  views 
of  Damascus,  p.  291,  vol.  ii.,  'Smith;'  Aleppo,  p.  361,  vol.  ii, 
'  Smith;'  vignette  (morning),  'Landells'  (a  most  lovely  pictorial 
thought),  and  many  others  are  examples  of  the  quality  we  refer 
to.  In  the  purely  dramatic  part  of  his  task  nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  that  absence  of  the  exaggerated  and  theatri- 
cal in  attitude  and  expression,  which  marks  these  designs,  and 
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contrasts  them  very  favorably  with  the  kindred  eflforts  of  French 
illustrators.  That  a  certain  and  very  cheaply  produced  effect 
may  be  got  by  turgid  expression  and  strained  and  convulsed  ges- 
tures of  the  principal  figures,  our  neighbours  well  understand ; 
but  it  is  of  a  spurious  kind,  and  easily  attainable  by  very  ordinary 
genius — often  clashing  too  with  the  tone  of  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  story  thus  caricatured  (witness  their  pictorial  edition 
of  Don  Quixote),  as  if  the  artist  had  made  the  feats  of  the  pos- 
ture-master his  study  rather  than  nature.  Mr.  Harvey,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  '  Tales/ 
Their  actors  seldom  lose  the  sedate  gravity  of  men  who  enjoy  or 
suffer  as  they  may  whatever  fate  appoints  them.  They  are  dig- 
nified in  repose,  and  passively  resigned  in  the  last  extremity.  So 
are  Mr.  Harvey's  figures,  save  when  the  necessities  of  tiie  story 
require  that  they  should  be  grotesque.  He  is  not  in  our  opinion 
equally  happy  in  representing  female  loveliness,  if  indeed  we  have  a 
right  to  say  this ;  for  the  fine  touches  that  must  often  carry 
beauty  of  expression  in  such  diminutive  designs,  may  not  have 
borne  to  be  perfectly  transferred  to  the  paper  through  the  medium 
of  a  cutting  in  wood.  Yet  many  of  his  women  have  a  tender  and 
graceful  air — the  defect  being  generally  more  in  the  face  than 
in  the  figure.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the 
groups  that  are  in  our  opinion  most  successful — we  had  noted 
many.  The  mounted  Arab,  p.  262,  vol.  ii.,  'Landell'  (of  ex- 
ceeding spirit).  The  Bedouin,  p.  435,  voL  ii.,  '  Vasey.'  The 
three  Royal  Mendicants.  The  group  of  Blacks,  p.  151,  vol.  iii.^ 
'  Jackson.'  Budoer  on  horseback,  p.  138,  vol.  ii.,  '  Thompson/ 
are  especially  worthy  of  remark,  among  a  multitude,  all  of  which 
will  sustain  inspection. 

Mr.  Harvey's  coadjutors,  the  engravers,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
by  without  a  tribute  to  the  unmatched  success  with  which  they 
have  rendered  his  designs.  It  is  hardly  doubtful  whether  this 
beautiful  art  of  engraving  on  wood  be  not  more  competent  to  give 
such  subjects  than  that  on  copper  or  steeL  It  imparts,  we  think, 
greater  softness  and  harmony  :  while  the  brilliant  sharpness  of 
the  lights  and  the  depth  of  the  shadows  afford  greater  facility  for 
the  production  of  those  effects  that  depend  upon  judicious  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade.  In  this  now  much  cultivated  attribute 
of  the  pictorial  art,  Mr.  Harvey  must  be  considered  a  consummate 
master.  Were  the  skeletons  of  his  designs  insufficient  in  beauty, 
he  knows  well  how  to  give  it  to  them  by  his  mode  of  treatment. 
In  the  numerous  head  and  tail  pieces,  marginal  embellishments, 
and  arabesque  ornament  with  which  the  work  abounds,  Mr. 
Harvey  and  his  engravers  have  attained  the  last  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Unitarianism  Confuted:  a  Scries  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool,  in  1839.  By  Thirteen  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Liverpool:  Henry  Perry,  6^  Church  Street; 
and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London. 

2.  Unitarianism  Defended :  a  Sei'ies  of  Lectures  by  Three  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  Liverpool :  in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, entitled  '  Unitarianism  Confuted.  By  Thirteen  Clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.'  Liverpool:  Wilmer  and  Smith,  32, 
Church  Street.  London  :  John  Green,  121,  Newgate  Street. 

TTNITARIANISM  *  and  popery  are  antipodes  to  each  other  in 
^  the  Christian  system.  Whether  considered  in  their  con- 
tents or  in  the  essential  principles  of  which  they  are  the  represen- 
tatives and  developments,  they  are  utter  opposites.  They  are 
both  erroneous,  but  in  contrary  directions.  Their  conceptions  of 
God,  of  man,  of  revelation,  have  little  sympathy.  And  yet  they 
are  both  forms  of  Christianity,  but  forms  displaying  the  utmost 
dissimilarity  compatible  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name.  Po- 
pery adds  to  the  gospel  many  sentiments  of  which  it  knows 
nothing,  as  taught  in  the  Bible  ;  unitarianism  deducts  from  it 
many  of  great  worth  and  virtue.  Popery  attaches  an  essential 
importance  to  doctrines  of  comparative  inferiority,  if  not  positive 
erroneousness  :  unitarianism  maintains  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
doctrinal  revelation  at  all.  Popery  gives  supererogatory  merit 
to  men  ;  unitarianism  takes  it  from  Christ.  Popery  associates 
divine  influence  with  sacramental  efficacy;  unitarianism  deprives 
it  of  its  speciality.  Popery  unites  the  eternal  punishment  of  some 
with  the  temporary  chastisement  of  others  ;  unitarianism  substi- 
tutes temporary  chastisement  for  eternal  punishment.  Popery 
makes  a  human  being  the  judge  of  the  sin  of  heresy;  unitarianism 
denies  that  it  is  a  sin.  Popery  weakens  the  truth  by  the  immense 
accumulation  of  its  extraneous  ideas  ;  unitarianism  weakens  it  by 
the  excision  of  its  own  vital  portions.  Popery  presents  too  many 
objects  to  human  faith  ;  unitarianism  too  few.  Popery  tends  to 
bondage  ;  unitarianism  to  licentious  freedom.  Popery  generates 
superstition  ;  unitarianism  scepticism. 

This  contrast,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  past,  presents  more 
ground  for  alarm  in  reference  to  popery,  than  unitarianism.  The 
first  has  spread,  even,  at  times,  to  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 


*  In  the  following  paper  we  use  the  language  of  certainty  instead  of 
doubt,  and  speak  of  ortliodoxy  when  we  mean  our  own  opinions.  We  men- 
tion this,  lest  any  should  infer,  from  our  phraseology,  that  we  intended  to 
state  more  than  the  fact  of  our  own  perceptions,  or  thought  that  those  per- 
ceptions could  not  be  wrong. 
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the  true  faith ;  and,  at  present,  appears  as  if  awaking  to  a  new 
and  vigorous  contest.     Nor  are  we  surprised  at  it.     The  mass  of 
existing  protestantism  is  not  pure  and  simple  enough  to  overthrow 
it.     The  ground  of  quarrel  is  too  superficial  and  accidental.    The 
real  and  essential  elements  of  the  question  must  be  more  fully- 
revealed,  and  impart  their  own  sanctity  and  vitality  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith.     The  controversy  is  too  much  a  collision  of 
churches  instead  of  principles;  the  arguments  are  too  often  the 
failings  of  men,  instead  of  the  rightness  of  the  faith.  ^    It  may  be, 
that  the  spread  of  popery  is  necessary  to  its  destruction.  ^   It  may 
lead  to  another  reformation  asserting  a  more  comprehensive  quar- 
rel and  presenting  a  bolder  front.     The  skill  and  strength  of  the 
hero  may  be  matured  for  glorious  and  effectual  enterprise  by  the 
sharp  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  the  foe.     We  fear  there- 
fore  for   immediate   results,    while    we    rejoice    in    prospective 
triumph.     But  of  unitarianism  our  dread  is  weaker.      It  has  not 
the  same  elements  of  popular  acceptance.     Its  appeal  to  faith  is 
too  feeble  :  its  contact  with  humanity  in  its  sins  and  sufferings  is 
too  indirect  and  at  too  few  points;  it  is  too  alien  from  the  general 
scope  and  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  whatever  the  apparent  sanction 
of  its  sentiments  by  particular  passages;  its   views   of  men  and 
truth  are  too  impotent  in  relation   to   the  excitement  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  propagating  zeal;  and  it  is  too  destitute  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  cohesion,  to  create  or  justify  much  alarm  on  its  account. 
Still  it  is  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.     If  it  have  but  little 
power  to  establish  its  own  faith,  it  may  have  more  to  sap  other 
faiths.     It  bears  an  aspect  of  independence,  which   however  un- 
real, or  wrong  so  far  as  real,  is  very  fascinating  to  many  minds. 
It  combines  the  profession  of  Christianity  with   exemption  from 
much  in  it  that  is  painful  and  humbling.     The  tone  and  talents 
of  its  advocates  by  no  means  betoken  a  less  earnest  demand  in 
its  opponents  for  the  spiritual  and  mental  qualifications  for  con- 
troversy.     Many  of  the  accidental  supports  of  orthodoxy  are 
giving  way,  and  this  will  require  a  juster  and  fuller  development 
of  its  real  merits.     Besides  which,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  deception 
is  easy  as  to  the  real  state  and  extent  of  unitarianism.      It  is  des- 
titute of  many  principles  which   tend  to  denominational  embodi- 
ment and  display,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accurately  judged  of 
by  the  usual  tests  of  sectarian  progression.     The  application  of 
common  statistical  rules  to  its  spread,  would  not   be  attended 
with  the  certainty  which  attaches  to  conclusions  obtained  by  that 
means  respecting  other  modes  of  belief. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  neither  surprised  nor  sorry,  that  it 
should  be  felt  necessary  frequently  to  discuss  the  points  in  dis- 
pute, and  if  the  discussion  be  conducted  with  fairness  and  talent, 
truth  can  suffer  nothing  but  must  gain  much. 

The  Liverpool  unitarian  controversy  of  last  year,  we  hold  to 
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be  one  of  tlie  most  important  that  has  taken  place  for  many  days. 
The  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  the  cele- 
brity of  many  of  the  combatants,  the  interest  which  it  excited 
during  its  progress,  and  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  volumes  to 
which  it  has  given  existence,  combine  to  make  it  so.     We  con- 
fess that  we  had  no  very  pleasant  anticipations  from   its  com- 
mencement.    The  general  position  and  habits   of  the   clergy  of 
the  established  church,  the  character  and  pretensions  of  many  in 
the  present  day  particularly,  together  with  the  known  ability  of 
the  Liverpool  unitarian  ministers,  would  have  excited  a  fear  as 
to  the  probable  results,  apart  from  other  considerations.     But 
other    considerations    existed.      The   contest  originated  in  the 
projection  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Christchurch 
by  thirteen   clergymen,  to  which  unitarians  were  invited  by  a 
circular  from  the  Rev.  F.  Ould,  written  in  no  very  conciliating 
spirit.  The  unitarian  ministers  at  once  arranged  a  counter-course 
of  lectures,  to   which   they  invited    trinitarians,  and   at   length 
another  plan  of  contemporaneous  discussion  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  unitarian  ministers  and  three  of  the  clergymen,  from  the  ful- 
filment of  which  the  latter  receded,  assigning  for  their  justifica- 
tion reasons  respecting  which  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  they  could  appear  satisfactory  to   those   who   alleged  them. 
In  the  correspondence  which  thus  terminated,  there  are,  especially 
on   the   unitarian  side,   many  passages   of  admirable   vigor  and 
point.    Had  it  been  completed  according  to  the  original  intention, 
nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  it  would  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  polemical  theology 
of  modern  times.     There  is  great  cause  of  regret  in  its  cessation, 
but  more  in  the  manner  of  it.     It  did  good  no  doubt  in  modera- 
ting and  subduing,  in  some  measure,  the  trinitarian  advocates,  by 
a  revelation  of  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  men  whom  they  had 
aroused    to    the    contest.       The   correspondence   is  prefixed    to 
'Unitarianism  Defended.' 

Of  the  '  Lectures  '  the  following  are  the  subjects.  The  thir- 
teenth of  the  unitarian  series  should  have  been  delivered  in  an- 
swer to  the  tenth  of  the  trinitarian,  according  to  the  original 
syllabus,  but  personal  circumstances  necessitated  the  transposition. 

TRINITARIAN.  UNITARIAN. 

1.  The  Practical  Importance  L  The  Practical  Importance  of 
of  the  Controversy  with  Unita-  the  Unitarian  Controversy.  Rev. 
rians.     Rev.  F.  Ould,  A.  B.  J.  H.  Thom. 

2.  The  Integrity  of  the  Canon  2.  The  Bible  :  what  it  is  and 
of  Holy  Scripture  maintained  what  it  is  not.  Rev.  J.  Mar- 
against      Unitarian       Objections.  tineau. 

Rev.  T.  Tattershall,  D.D. 

3.  The  Unitarian    Interpreta-  3.  Christianity  not  the  property 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament  based 
upon  Defective  Scholarship,  or  on 
dishonest  or  uncandid  Criticism. 
Rev.  T.  Byrth,  M.A.,  F  A.S. 

4.  The  Proper  Humanity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Rev.  J. 
Jones,  M.A. 

5.  The  Proper  Deity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  proved  from 
the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Stewart,  M.A. 

6.  The  Proper  Deity  of  our 
Lord  the  only  ground  of  Consist- 
ency in  the  Work  of  Redemption. 
Rev.  H.  M'Neile,  M.A. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
proved  as  a  consequence  from  the 
Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Rev.  D.  James. 

8.  The  Atonement  indispensa- 
ble to  the  Necessities  of  Guilty 
Man ;  and  shown  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom, 
M.A.,  F.  A.S. 

9.  The  Deity,  Personality,  and 
Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bates,  M.  A. 

10.  The  Sacraments  practically 
rejected  by  Unitarians.  Rev.  H. 
W.  M'Grath,  A.B. 

1 1 .  The  Nicene  and  Athana- 
sian  Creeds  Explained  and  De- 
fended.    Rev.  R.  Davis,  M.A. 

12.  The  Personality  and  Agen- 
cy of  Satan.  Rev.  H.  Stowell, 
M.A. 

13.  The  Eternity  of  future 
Rewards  and  Punishments.  Rev. 
W.  Dalton,  M.  A. 


of  Critics  and  Scholars,  but  the 
gift  of  God  to  all  men.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Thom. 

4.  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  Man, 
— the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Rev. 
H.  Giles.. 

5.  The  Proposition  that  'Christ 
is  God,'  proved  to  be  false,  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures.    Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

6.  The  Scheme  of  vicarious 
Redemption  inconsisttnt  with  it- 
self and  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  salvation.     Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

7.  The  unscriptural  Origin  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thom. 

8.  Man,  the  Image  of  God. 
Rev.  H.  Giles. 


9.  The  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  teacheth  all  things.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Thom. 

10.  Creeds  the  Foes  of  Hea- 
venly Faith ;  the  allies  of  Worldly 
Policy.     Rev.  H.  Giles. 

11.  The  Christian  View  of 
Moral  Evil.     Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

12.  The  Christian  View  of 
Retribution  hereafter.  Rev.  H. 
Giles. 

13.  Cliristianity  without  Priest 
and  without  Ritual.  Rev.  J. 
Martineau. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  subjects,  that  the  controversy 
is  local  in  nothing'  but  its  scene.  The  Lectures  possess  a  ge- 
neral interest.  They  are  discussions,  more  or  less,  of  the  great 
points  in  di,spute,  and  not  assaults  on  the  peculiarities  of  indivi- 
dual opponents.  The  personal  conflict  is  confined  nearly  alto- 
gether to  the  prefaces  and  notes,  which  contain,  besides,  much 
matter,  rendering  them  not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  vo- 
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lumes.  There  are  few  topics  in  debate  between  the  general 
parties  which  are  not  noticed,  and  if  there  be  little  novelty  of 
sentiment,  there  is  frequent  freshness  of  illustration. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter,  at  length,  into 
the  merits  and  contents  of  these  lectures.  Nothing  short  of  a 
perusal  can  convey  a  just  and  complete  view  of  their  excellencies 
and  defects,  and  that  perusal  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
our  readers.  To  a  few  remarks,  both  of  a  particular  and  general 
nature,  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  plan  of  the  trinitarian  lecturers  appears  to  us  singularly 
injudicious.  It  prevented  a  full  development  of  many  important 
points  of  orthodox  belief  and  argument,  and  obliged  such  a  mode 
of  treating  others  as  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  their  due 
manifestation.  A  more  skilful  arrangement  of  subjects  would 
have  presented  a  better  opportunity  and  afforded  a  superior  fa- 
cility of  exhibiting  and  defending  the  truths  contended  for.  The 
proposition  committed  to  the  custody  of  Mr.  Byrth  is  most  infe- 
licitously  worded.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  sustaining  the 
charge  it  involved  of  ignorance  or  immorality.  The  one  was  by 
showing  that  the  New  Testament  so  clearly  taught  trinitarian 
doctrines  that  every  learned  and  honest  man  must  of  necessity 
discover  them  in  it ;  the  other  was  by  exposing  the  unlearned 
and  dishonest  character  of  all  unitarian  interpretations  affecting 
them.  The  adoption  of  the  first  method  would  have  necessitated 
a  constant  interference  with  the  other  lectures ;  the  adoption  of 
the  second  would  have  imposed  an  interminable  task  ;  neither 
could  have  been  employed  effectually  within  the  prescribed  li- 
mits. Mr.  B.  adopted  neither,  but  persisted,  notwithstanding 
protest,  in  using  the  improved  version  as  an  authorised  exposition 
of  the  critical  views  and  arguments  of  the  unitarian  body.  He 
seems  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  posi- 
tion, for  instead  of  publishing  the  second  part  of  his  lecture,  he 
has  announced  his  intention  of  expanding  it  into  a  volume.  We 
wait  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  with  interest,  for  he  is  both  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

In  the  productions  of  so  many  individuals,  there  will,  of  course, 
appear  a  great  variety  in  style,  and  spirit,  and  ability.  Some  of 
the  lectures  are  creditable  as  displays  both  of  intellect  and  tem- 
per. We  might  instance  Dr.  Tattershall's  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  volume.  He  has  given  a  clear  and 
candid  exposition  of  important  principles.  He  is  a  good  sample 
of  what  a  polemic  should  be,  sound,  judicious,  calm,  and  digni- 
fied. Some  of  his  companions  are  little,  if  at  all  interior  to  him. 
But  we  cannot  conceal  our  unaffected  concern  that  several  of 
them  are  marked  by  a  superciliousness  and  dogmatism, — a  weak- 
ness and  puerility  of  conception  and  composition,  and  an  unuil- 
linjjness  or  inability  to   understand   the  real  points  in   dispute, 
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which,  we  fear,  must  prove  injurious  to  a  cause  requiring,  and 
worthy  of,  wiser  and  nobler  advocacy.  It  is  unfortunate  too,  that 
some  of  the  trinitarian  champions  are  professors  of  a  form  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  employ  a  style  of  illustration,  which  must  always 
render  the  defence  of  the  truth  peculiarly  and  unnecessarily  dif- 
ficult. 

One  of  the  grossest  instances  of  plagiarism  we  have  ever  met 
with,  occurs  in  Mr.  Quid's  lecture,  one  half  of  which,  though  it 
contains  fifty-five  pages,  is  made  up  of  quotations,  without  ac- 
knowledgment or  inverted  commas,  from  Andrew  Fuller's  '  Cal- 
'vinistic  and  Socinian  Systems,'  &c.  His  own  part,  though  sel- 
dom marked  by  argumentative  force,  is  often  disfigured  by  bit- 
terness. 

Mr.  Stewart  excites  our  pity,  that  he  should  have  been  placed 
(we  cannot  believe  that  he  placed  himself),  in  a  position  he  is  little 
competent  to  fill.  All  who  know  him,  know  the  piety  and 
amiability  of  his  heart.  He  is  incapable  of  harshness  or  guile. 
But  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  is  not  always  associated  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  What  could  be  expected  from  the 
following  passage  in  his  introduction  ? 

'  It  is,  my  beloved  friends,  as  one  of  his  (Christ's)  servants,  and  in 
his  name,  and,  as  I  trust,  by  his  authority,  that  I  desire  to  address 
you.  For  however  prejudiced  persons  may  be  disposed  to  charge  us 
with  assuming  an  office  to  which  we  have  no  special  right,  my  con- 
science bears  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  spoke  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truths  when  I  gave  the  annexed  answers  to  the 
following  questions  put  to  me,  by  the  bishop,  at  my  ordination. 
Question.  'Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve  God,  for 
the  promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  edifying  of  his  people  ?  Answer. 
I  trust  so.  Question.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  truly  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  due  order  of  this 
realm,  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  ?  Answer.  I  think  so.'  This  is 
my  trust,  as  to  myself;  and,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  I  have  a  similar  confidence  as  to  my  beloved  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  who  have  united  in  preaching  this  course  of  lectures.  I 
believe,  unworthy  as  we  are  of  such  grace,  that  we  are  all  the  servants 
of  our  beloved  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  grieved  at  the  advantage  which  has  been  ta- 
ken of  the  very  kind  invitation  of  my  much  beloved  and  highly  re- 
spected friend  and  fellow-servant  in  the  gospel,  the  minister  of  this 
church.  He,  with  the  benevolent  design  of  affording  to  those  persons 
who,  we  all  conscientiously  believe,  have  embraced  the  most  dangerous 
errors,  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  truth,  and  thus  saving  their 
souls  from  death,  invited  those  who  hold  what  are  commonly  termed 
unitarian  sentiments,  to  attend  the  delivery  of  these  lectures.  This 
Christian  regard  for  their  best,  their  everlasting  interests,  has  been 
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made  use  of  to  attempt  to  change  this  gospel  ordinance  into  a  mere 
discussion  of  two  opposite  parties,  and  thus  to  give  to  this  all-impor- 
tant declaration  of  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  the  air  of  a  trial  of 
skill  and  human  talent  and  superior  learning,  rather  than  that  which 
these  services,  in  this  hallowed  place,  were  intended  to  be, — namely, 
to  use,  in  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  affection,  one  of  the 
divinely-appointed  means  of  grace,  to  impart  to  those  who,  we  believe, 
have  set  up  a  god  of  their  own,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Godj  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent.' 

We  doubt  not  the  sincerity  and  humility  of  this  passa2:e.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  a  real  faith  and  charity.  But  what  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  character  and  grounds  of  the  system  assailed,  and 
of  the  only  efficient  means  of  assailing  it,  does  it  betoken?  We 
have  quoted  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  several  of 
the  clerical  lecturers  address  themselves  to  their  tasks.  They  do 
not  put  themselves  on  an  argumentative  level  witli  their  oppo- 
nents. They  do  not  refrain  from  vehement  assertions  that  they 
are  right,  as  if  the  existence  and  not  the  truth  of  their  professed 
convictions  were  in  question.  They  declare  their  orthodoxy 
when  they  should  prove  it — forgetting  that  the  dispute  relates  not 
to  the  sincerity  but  the  propriety  of  their  opinions.  They  too 
often  behave,  not  as  if  conducting  a  contest,  but  announcing  a 
triumph.  1  hey  might  be  addressing  sinners  whose  consciences 
were  M'ith  them,  instead  of  disbelievers  whose  consciences  were 
with  themselves.  Their  anger  that  their  arguments  are  rejected 
is  sometimes  greater  than  the  force  with  which  they  are  presented. 
The  severity  of  the  manner  excels  that  of  the  matter.  ^  There  are 
'  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength,  the  contortions  of 
'  the  sibyl  without  the  inspiration.' 

It  M'as  undesirable  for  the  interests  of  truth  that  it  had  to  be 
maintained  against  the  attacks  of  Messrs.  Martineau,  Thorn,  and 
Giles.  Very  different  from  each  other,  they  possess  qualifications 
for  controversy  of  no  mean  order.  Mr.  Martineau  stands  first — 
a  man  whose  abilities  and  eloquence  compelled  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  opponents.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  produc- 
tions without  being  struck  with  the  power  and  refinement  of  his 
understanding,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  chasteness  and  force  of  his  style.  His  lectures  are  not  mere 
discussions.  They  abound  with  passages  of  great  splendor  and 
loveliness,  which  ought  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  they  adorn. 
We  give  a  specimen,  not  as  the  best,  but  the  best  for  the  purpose 
of  quotation. 

*  Before  proceeding  to  justify  this  assertion,  let  me  guard  myself 
from  the  imputation  of  rejecting  this  doctrine  because  it  is  myslcrious, 
or  of  supporting  a  system  which  insists  on  banishing  all  mysteries 
from  religion.     On  any  such  system   I   should  look  with   unqualified 
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aversion,  as  excluding  from  faith  one  of  its  primary  elements  ;  as  ob- 
literating the  distinction  between  logic  and  devotion,  and  tending  only 
to  produce  an  irreverent  and  narrow-minded   dogmatism.      '  Relio-ion 
\yithout  mystery,'  is  a  combination  of  terms,  than  which  the  Athana. 
sian  creed  contains  nothing  more  contradictory  ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
which  it  is  the  motto,  I  take  to  be   a   fatal  caricature   of  rationalism, 
tending  to  bring  all  piety  into  contempt.      Until  Ave   touch  upon  the 
mysterious,  we  are  not  in  contact  with  religion  ;  nor   are  any   objects 
reverently  regarded  by  us,  but  such    as,   from    their  nature"  or  their 
vastness,  are  felt  to  transcend  our  comprehension.     God,  of  whose  in- 
scrutable immensity  creation  is  but   the   superficial  film  ;   Christ,   the 
love  of  whom  surpasseth  knowledge;  futurity  veiled  in  awful  shadows, 
yet  illumined  by  a  point  or   two  of  light ;  these,  which  are   slightly 
known,  and  greatly  unknown,  with  something  definite,  representing  a 
vast  indefinite,  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  trust  and  veneration.     And 
the  station  which   the  soul  occupies,   when   its   devout   affections  are 
awakened,   is   always  this :   on  the  twilight,  between   immeasurable 
darkness  and  refreshing  light  ;  on  the  confines,  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  ;  where  a  little  is  discerned,  and  an  infinitude  concealed  ; 
where  a  few  distinct  conceptions   stand,   in   confessed  inadequacy,  as 
symbols  of  inefl'able  realities :  and  we  say,  *Lo,  these  are  a  part  of 
his  ways  ;  but  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  ?  '    And 
if  this  be  true,  the  sense  of  what  we  do  not  know  is  as  essential  to  our 
religion  as  the  impression  of  what  we  do  know ;  the   thought  of  the 
boundless,  the  incomprehensible,  must   blend  in   our  mind  with   the 
perception  of  the  clear  and  true  ;  the  little  knowledge  we  have   must 
be  clung  to,  as  the  margin  of  an  invisible  immensity ;  and  all  our  po- 
sitive ideas  be  regarded  as  the  nitre  float  to  show  the  surface   of  the 
infinite  deep.     But  mystery,  thus  represented,  offers  anything  but  ob- 
jects of  belief :  it  presents  nothing  to  be  appreciated   by  the   under- 
standing, but  a  realm  of  possibilities  to  be  explored   by  a  reverential 
imagination  ;  and  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt   to   the   centre  of  the 
heart.      Being,  by  its  very  nature,  the  blank  and  privative   space,  of- 
fered to  our  contemplation,  nothing  affirmative  can  be  derived  thence  ; 
and  to  shape  into  definite  words  the  things  indefinite  that  dwell  there, 
is  to  forget  its  character.      We  can  no  more  delineate  anything  within 
it^  than  an  artist,  stationed  at  midnight   on   an  Alpine   precipice,  can 
paint  the  rayless  scene  beneath  him.' 

Mr.  Martineau  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  noble  and  generous 
soul.  His  candor,  when  compared  with  that  of  polemics  in  ge- 
neral, is  remarkable.  He  is  ever  anxious  to  detect  the  exact 
meaning  of  his  adversaries,  and  ready  to  apologise  for  any  mis- 
apprehension of  it  into  which  he  may  have  fallen.  The  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  Math  him  is,  that  his  intense  hatred  of  trini- 
tarianism  breaks  out  occasionally  in  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  and 
a  severity  and  loftiness  of  rebuke,  scarcely  consistent  with  con- 
tention for  merely  'a  probable  opinion.'  We  confess  that  we 
have  almost  trembled  with  horror  at  some  manifestiitions  of  his 
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fierce  and  fixed  enmity  to  that  Avhich  is,  to  us,  the  very  hope  and 
comfort  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  underrate  his  skill  and  strength, 
but  at  such  times  we  have  felt  that  the  eye  of  an  enemy  may  ex- 
cite a  terror  which  his  blows  do  not. 

Mr.  Thom  is  not  equal  to  Mr.  jSTartineau.  He  is  not  so 
ethereal,  or  quick,  or  comprehensive,  nor  is  his  style  so  manly 
and  delicate.  His  ideas  seem  not  to  be  conceived  at  once  in  all 
their  perfection,  but  to  be  expanded  by  elaboration.  They  are 
enlarged  by  gradual  accumulation,  not  by  their  inherent  vitality 
and  force.  They  are  more  a  work  than  a  creation.  We  miss  in 
him  those  rich  and  pathetic  exhibitions  of  humanity,  which  so 
affect  us  in  his  coadjutor.  But  he  is  not  a  contemptible  antago- 
nist. He  is  occasionally  subtle  and  vigorous.  If  less  spiritual 
than  his  fellow,  he  is  more  palpable,  and  consequently  more 
adapted  to  the  general  capabilities  and  claims  of  men.  He  has 
considerable  imagination,  and  sometimes  displays  great  beauty 
and  tenderness. 

Mr.  Giles  is  least  to  our  liking  every  way.  He  has  cleverness 
which  perhaps  is  not  appreciated  from  the  superior  glory  of  his 
brethren.  Th^re  are,  in  his  lectures,  many  well  presented  trains 
of  thought.  But  he  too  often  writes  like  an  angry  man,  and  one 
who  either  is  not  sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subjects  of  con- 
troversy, or  lacks  the  talent  for  argumentation. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  little  satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
test. There  are  honourable  and  delightful  exceptions,  but  amid 
mutual  charges  of  uncharitableness,  there  is  many  a  breach  of  it 
on  either  side;  and  notwithstanding  mutual  confessions  of  falli- 
bility, there  is  many  a  passage  which  could  only  be  peniied  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  them. 

The  controversy  is  interesting  on  many  accounts.  The  uni- 
tarian ministers  explicitly  disclaim  the  '  Improved  Version.'  They 
not  only  refuse  to  be  tried  by  it,  but  intimate  their  opinion  of  it 
to  be  far  from  the  highest,  and  express  a  decided  preference  for 
the  authorised  version.  Besides  which,  there  are  many  modifi- 
cations of  opinion  as  to  the  integrity  or  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  the  propriety  and  worth  of  particular  criticisms, 
which  must  prove  refreshing  to  every  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  human  mind.  But  by  far  the  most  important  thing  con- 
nected with  the  lectures  is  this,  that  they  discover  the  present 
state  of  unitarian  sentiment  so  far  as  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  faith  of  such  men,  and  in  such  positions,  as  their 
authors.  Of  course,  we  regard  them  not,  nor  do  they  pretend  to 
be,  authoritative  expositors  of  any  opinions  but  their  own.  It 
W'ould  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  make  a  denomination  of  so  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  as  the  unitarian,  responsible  for  the  utter- 
ances of  a  few,  however  able,  individuals.  But  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  if  tlie  Liverpool  ministers  are  somewhat  in  ad- 
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vance  of  their  brethren,  that  they  have  many  fellows  in  their 
faith ;  that  more  are  rapidly  approximating  to  them  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  natural  course  of  things. 

They  distinctly  maintain  that  Christianity  is  no  doctrinal  reve- 
lation at  all.  This  is  their  belief,  although  no  small  mysticism 
of  conception  and  speech  appears  to  us,  in  their  expressions 
and  illustrations  of  it.  '  We  believe,'  say  they,  *  in  a  spiri- 
'  tual    and    moral    revelation,    most   awakening,    most    sancti- 

*  fying,  most  holy ;  which  ivords,  being  the  signs  of  hard  and 

*  definite  ideas  could  never  express,  and  which  is  therefore  por- 

*  trayed  in  a  mind  awhile  on  earth,  and  publicly  transferred  to 
'heaven.'  They  protest  against  the  supposition  that  Christ  or 
his  apostles  designed,  as  part  of  their  mission,  to  teach  anything 
like  propositions.  They  represent  Christ  as  a  personification  of 
divine  providence,  as  revealing,  in  his  character,  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  God,  and  in  his  history,  his  moral  government.  The 
gospel  is  addressed  not  to  the  intellect  but  the  conscience.  Most 
extravagant  things  do  they  assert  on  this  their  favorite  principle, 
and  yet  in  its  adornment  and  commendation  they  are  passing 
beautiful.  Their  indignation  that  any  dogmas  should  be  ex- 
pected or  found  in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation,  is  rich  and  rare. 
For  the  sake  of  the  trust  in  God  and  duty  which  they  profess  to 
derive  from  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ,  they  are  willing  to 
forego  all  the  mere  opinions  of  the  sacred  penmen,  describing 
many  as  erroneous  and  more  as  obsolete,  some  as  assumed  by 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  and  all  as  unnecessary 
now  for  the  purposes  of  godliness.  Of  course,  their  preference 
is  for  the  historic  records  of  the  New  Testament,  the  epistles 
possessing  a  very  partial  and  inferior  worth,  their  dogmatic  por- 
tions having  little  certainty  of  truth  or  application  to  modern 
times.  We  should  have  liked  them  to  be  more  particular  and 
explicit  on  this  important  and  prominent  point  of  their  system  ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  a  noble  abhorrence  of  definitions,  to  rejoice 
in  a  sublime  and  generous  vagueness,  to  shun  a  near  inspection 
of  ideas,  as  if  their  greatness  might  vanish  on  familiarity.  We 
have  a  suspicion,  which  all  that  we  have  read  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  is  not  a  little,  has  not  abated  but  confirmed,  that,  if  they 
had  put  their  conception  of  the  design  and  nature  of  Christianity 
into  words  whose  precise  meaning  and  force  could  be  more  accu- 
rately estimated  than  that  of  their  actual  language,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  separate  it  altogether  from  the  common  one ;  it  would 
be  found  to  involve  the  very  thing  of  which  it  sought  to  get  rid ; 
to  be  inconsistent  with  unitarianism  as  professed  by  themselves ; 
and  to  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  conception  which  the  scriptures 
naturally  convey. 

We  little  doubt  that  it  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  impression 
of  the  fact,  which  is  used  as  one  of  its  chief  proofs, — the   fact  of 
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the  great  diversity  of  religious  opinions  among  believers  in  the 
Ciiristian  revelation.  Contrasting  their  own  notion  of  revelation 
with  that  of  their  opponents,  Messrs.  Martineau,  Thorn,  and 
Giles,  remark — <  All  men  may  see  that  such  a  revelation  corre- 

*  spends  well  with  the  medium  which  conveys  it ;  but  a  set  of  scho- 

*  lastic  propositions,  like  articles  and  creeds,  might  as  well  have 
*been  written  on  the  sky;  and  many  a  bitter  doubt  and  bitterer 

*  controversy  might  have  been  spared.'  We  admit  that  Chris- 
tianity has  often  been  most  injuriously  stiffened  and  straitened  by 
human  systems  of  belief;  that  technical  theology  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  moral  goodness;  that  men  have  gone  miserably  too  far 
in  requiring  doctrinal  uniformity ;  that  multitudes  are  glorious 
saints  in  heaven,  who  were  punished  as  heretics  on  earth;  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  has  been,  and  is,  sacrificed  to  its  verbal  forms  ; 
and  that  for  these  things,  and  many  more  such  things,  no  human 
heart  can  feel  too  true  and  deep  a  grief,  no  human  eye  can  shed 
tears  of  too  bitter  lamentation.  But  how  these  evils  can  be 
rightly  urged  against  the  belief  that  Christianity  is,  in  part,  a 
revelation  of  doctrinal  truth,  we  cannot  see.  Does  all  difference 
and  contention  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  sentiment  admitted  on 
both  sides,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  its  existence?  Messrs. 
Martineau,  Thom,  and  Giles  would  destroy  all  variance  in  doc- 
trinal opinion,  by  making  the  faith  universal,  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  literal  but  spiritual  revelation.  That  is,  believe  with  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  disagreement.  All  sects  maintain  this  doc- 
trine, each  one  having  an  undoubting  persuasion  that  if  all  other 
sects  would  adopt  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  there  would  be 
perfect  unanimity.  The  medical  method  of  curing  evils  by  tlieir 
own  causes  has  found  advocates  in  the  church,  and  new  denomi- 
nations have  been  formed,  just  because  so  many  existed  before, 
and  with  the  avowed  design  of  destroying  all. 

If  it  be  an  argument  against  the  doctrinal  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  so  much  difference  exists  as  to  the  doctrines  it  is 
meant  to  teach,  it  seems  to  be  an  argument  against  its  having 
any  character  at  all,  that  so  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  what  that  character  really  is.  If  the  disputes  about  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  proof  that  it  is  designed  to  teach  none, 
the  disputes  about  the  proper  notion  of  revelation  may  be  ac- 
counted proof  that  there  is  no  revelation.  Whence  is  this  strange 
conception  of  Christianit)^  derived  ?  If  it  be  from  the  Bible, 
how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted 
against  other  conceptions  of  revelation,  from  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  which  obtains?  If  it  be  incredible  that  a  doctrinal  reve- 
lation should  occasion  so  much  doctrinal  diversity,  is  it  not  incre- 
dible that  any  revelation  should  occasion  so  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  design  and  nature  ? 

Another  point  prominently  exhibited  in  these  lectures  is  the 
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essential  enmity  to  orthodoxy  which  they  display.  We  admire 
the  boldness  and  honesty  with  which  the  ground  is  taken  of  an 
inherent  and  necessary  fallacy  in  the  conceptions  which  it  em- 
bodies. We  have  always  felt  that  this  is  the  only  proper  posi- 
tion for  unitarians,  although  a  position  which  they  have  not  al- 
ways occupied.  Their  tone  has  been  more  modest  and  moderate, 
and  while  they  thought  that  the  Bible  taught  only  their  own 
views,  and,  in  so  doing,  harmonized  with  reason  and  righteous- 
ness, they  have  admitted  that  the  Bible  might  teach  others,  or, 
that  there  was  no  inherent  and  absolute  necessity  for  its  not  so 
doing,  and  that  if  proof  were  furnished  that  it  did  so,  they  would 
receive  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  the  Liverpool  lec- 
turers. They  resolutely  maintain  that  orthodoxy  is  not  in  the 
Bible  ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  asserting  that  no  in- 
spired book  could  possibly  teach  it.  While  they  affirm  the  ab- 
sence of  proof,  they  also  affirm  the  impossibility  of  its  existence. 
They  appeal  to  the  scriptures  for  judgment  against  the  common 
faith  of  Christians,  but  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  their 
appeal  should  be  unsuccessful,  they  have  the  power  and  the  will  of 
moving  their  cause  into  a  higher  and  more  competent  court.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  no  revelation  could  prove  trinitarianism  true,  but  tri- 
nitarianism  could  prove  any  professed  revelation  containing  it,  false. 
Why  ?  The  answer  given  is,  that  trinitarianism  is  contradictory 
and  immoral;  its  views  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  are  absurd  and  inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  its  views 
of  God's  treatment  of  Christ  and  men  are  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  equity  and  justice.  It  is  maintained  that, 
as  the  evidence  which  supports  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of 
probability,  it  can  have  no  force  to  sustain  doctrines  contrary  to 
morals  and  reason,  which  those  of  trinitarianism  are.  It  can  only 
be  likely,  however  strong  the  likelihood,  that  Christianity  is  di- 
vine, but  it  is  certain  that  trinitarianism  is  false.  This  grciund 
being  taken,  it  is  evidently  xiseless  to  argue  from  the  scriptures 
against  unitarianism,  for  if  the  argument  prove  successful,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  ;  it  only  proves  what  the  witness  says,  but  his 
competency  to  say  it  is  matter  of  dispute.  '  The  axe  '  is  not  by 
this  means  'laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.'  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Liverpool 
clergymen,  and  by  many  other  defenders  of  orthodoxy.  We 
have  felt  a  painful  deficiency  while  reading  their  works.  They 
may  do  well  what  they  profess  to  do,  but  they  do  not  profess  to 
do  enough.  The  criticism  may  be  correct,  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  passages  may  be  comprehensive  and  skilful,  but 
this  is  not  what  is  wanted.  If  it  succeed,  it  must  convert  uni- 
tarians, not  into  trinitarians,  but  into  infidels,  unless  the  charge 
of  logical  contradictoriness  and  moral  injustice  be  first  repelled 
and  disproved.     To  contend  for  the  sanction  of  the  Bible,  with- 
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out  this,  is  like  defending  a  particular  construction  of  a  will,  when 
the  testator  was  incompetent  to  render  the  construction  of  any 
worth.  This  is  a  subject  which  must  yet  engage  the  attention 
and  the  talents  of  the  Christian  church  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
has  done. 

While  we  admire  the  fearlessness  with  which  the  essential  ab- 
surdity and  immorality  of  trinitarianism  is  asserted,  we  are  not  a 
little  surprised  at  it.  When  we  hear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tri- 
nity is  as  inconsistent  as  the  doctrine  that  three  angles  are  one 
angle,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  opposed  to  moral 
justice,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  strange  misconception  of  the 
power  and  the  province  of  the  human  mind  must  obtain.  That 
they  may  have  been  so  defined  and  explained  as  to  be  justly  so 
represented,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  but  that  in  them- 
selves, and  of  necessity  they  are  so,  we  cannot  perceive.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  one  more  difficult,  than  in  the  eternity  and  self- 
existence  of  God,  or  in  the  other,  than  in  ten  thousand  forms  and 
proceedings  of  his  providence.  The  assertion  seems  to  be  more 
carelessly  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
wise  and  good  believers  in  Christianity  hold  these  doctrines. 
This  is  not  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  their  truth ;  nothing  is 
further  from  our  intention  ;  but  we  think  it  a  strong  indication 
that  they  are  not  so  necessarily  absurd  and  wicked  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  If  they  were,  they  could  not  so  prevail. 
The  human  mind  would  reject  them  with  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate indignation.  Who  finds  it  needful  to  prove  that  three 
angles  are  not  one  angle  ?  But  if  the  human  mind,  after  all,  is 
so  incorrect  in  its  conceptions  of  consistency  and  morals,  as  to 
believe  the  most  inconsistent  and  immoral  things,  without  any 
perception  of  their  inconsistency  or  immorality,  where  is  the 
unitarian  right  to  treat  its  dictates,  in  certain  cases,  with  such 
implicit  faith — to  assert  that  anything  contrary  to  these,  can,  by 
no  possibility,  be  proved? 

We  are  likewise  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  mode  of  re- 
presenting doctrines  generally  believed,  can  consist  with  the  pro- 
fessions of  intellectual  and  moral  respect,  which  those  who  em- 
ploy it,  yet  make  for  their  opponents.  We  make  no  accusation, 
but  simply  express  an  inability  of  our  own.  We  say  not  that 
these  professions  are  hollow ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  them 
sincere,  but  we  cannot  see  how^  the  views  taken  of  orthodoxy  can 
exist  in  the  same  mind  with  any  great  reverence  and  esteem  for 
the  orthodox.  We  fear  that  we  should  not  think  very  highly  of 
the  intellect  of  the  man,  who  asserted  anything  so  absurd  as  that 
three  angles  are  one  angle,  nor  of  his  moral  state,  who  held  no- 
tions that  outraged  all  righteousness. 

To  yet  another  subject  must  we  refer.     It  would  have  been 
singular,  if  a  controversy  respecting  unitarianism  had  been  con- 
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eluded  without,  at  least,  a  clear  indication  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  theological  sentiments. 
That  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  faith  is  not  formally  dis- 
cussed, is  matter  of  regret,  but  it  is  plain  enough  that  very  op- 
posite notions  are  entertained  by  the  combatants.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  represent  the  unitarians  as  holding  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  innocence  of  error,  a  doctrine  which  is  opposed  to 
the  plainest  facts  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  involving  the 
virtual  denial  of  all  responsibility.  They  admit,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  their  writings,  that  a  man  may  be  responsible  for  his 
opinions.  We  imagine  that  the  question  between  them  and  our- 
selves would  be,  the  extent,  not  the  reality  or  grounds  of  this 
responsibility.  We  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  extreme 
notion  upon  this  subject.  The  holding  of  opinions,  apart  from 
their  moral  causes  and  consequences,  is  no  matter  of  responsibility. 
It  is  so  only  as  far  as  it  results  from,  and  exerts,  a  moral  in- 
fluence. The  Liverpool  Unitarians  would  probably  admit  this. 
The  debate  with  them  would  be,  as  to  what  religious  errors  were 
necessarily  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain,  of  an  unholy  power.  We 
should  infer  a  man's  sinfulness  from  his  errors;  they  would  infer 
the  innocence  of  his  errors  from  his  goodness.  They  do  not 
allow  opinions  to  be  any  certain  test  of  character.  The  most 
erroneous  may  consist,  in  their  view,  with  great  moral  excellence. 
Even  the  rejection  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  is  not 
regarded  as  any  sure  indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  heart.  '  We 
'  believe,'  say  they  to  their  three  epistolary  opponents,  '  no  less 
'  than  you,  in  an  infallible  revelation  (though  had  we  the  misfor- 
'  tune  to  doubt  it,  we  might  be,  in  the  sight  of  God,  neither 
'  worse  nor  better  than  yourselves).'  It  is  intimated  that  infi- 
delity may  be  'an  intellectual  judgment,'  without  the  coexist- 
ence of  '  bad  moral  qualities.'  This  supposes  that  there  is  nothing- 
in  the  evidences  or  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Christianity  which 
makes  it  thoroughly  impossible  for  a  good  man  to  reject  it. 
Whether  the  scriptures  support  this  notion  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  because  if  they  did  not,  their  testimony  would 
probably  be  considered  as  expressing,  not  the  truth  of  the  case, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  writers.  We  believe  that  the  scriptures 
do  not  support  it,  and  that  their  witness  is  true.  But  we  are 
ready  to  ask,  can  that  be  a  revelation,  and  the  Christian  one, 
which  a  man  may  deny,  without  damage  or  disproof  of  his  moral 
excellence  ?  Is  the  being  a  Christian,  something  distinct  from, 
and  additional  to,  the  being  good  ?  Is  the  unitarian  idea  of 
Christ's  moral  salvation  so  weak  and  vapid  a  thing  as  to  be 
realised  without  faith  in  Christianity  ?  Would  a  man  be  better 
from  believing  the  gospel  ?  If  he  would,  is  he  not  criminal  for 
not  being  better  ?  If  he  would  not,  is  Christianity  superior  to 
deism  ?     They  who  would  deny  the  first,  have   little  reason  to 
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boast  of  the  peculiar  excellence  and  strength  of  their  views  of 
duty  and  responsibility ;  they  who  would  deny  tiie  second,  have 
equally  little  reason  to  complain,  if  charged  with  maintaining  a 
system  which  tends  to  infidelity. 

They  who  admit  the  innocence  of  infidelity  may  well  admit 
the  innocence  of  orthodoxy,  and  this  is  another  subject  of  diflB- 
culty  to  us.  Unitarians  are  fond  of  proclaiming  the  superior 
moral  tendency  of  their  system  to  that  of  others.  The  living  and 
the  dead  have  asserted  the  claim.  It  is  maintained  with  the  sar- 
castic bitterness  of  a  Belsham,  the  philosophic  quietness  of  a 
Priestley,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  a  Channing,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  a  Martineau.  But  how  it  can  be  separated  from 
the  duty  of  embracing  unitarianism,  we  know  not.  If  its  rejec- 
tion be  not  criminal,  then  the  holding  error  which  has  a  very 
pernicious  moral  influence  is  innocent,  yea,  the  very  error  which 
involves  such  ideas  of  justice  as  are  suflicient  to  discredit  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  professed  revelation  sanctioning  them.  That 
innocence  should  belong  to  a  belief  of  things  being  not  only 
good,  but  pre-eminently  good,  which  are  really  so  bad  that  no 
amount  of  evidence  can  prove  them  real,  is  passing  strange.  He 
who  supposes  this  may  suppose  more,  and  admit  that  any  moral 
and  religious  error  may  be  innocent,  and,  as  a  man  can  only  act 
according  to  his  own  conceptions  of  truth  and  duty,  and  not 
another's,  that  any  moral  and  religious  practice  may  be  innocent 
likewise. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  suggesting  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  controversy  with  unitarians. 

We  would  not,  however,  urge  a  controversial  spirit  and  prac- 
tice. We  have  no  morbid  dislike  of  polemical  contention,  to 
which  many  object,  solely  because  they  are  too  ignorant,  or  in- 
dolent, to  engage  in  it  There  may  be  times — and  the  prospect 
is  of  their  increased,  not  diminished  number — when  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  defend  truth,  but  assault  error,  and  M^e  would 
have  all  men  ready  to  do  strong  and  stedfast  battle  for  their  faith ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that,  in  general,  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting and  checking  error  is  the  publication  of  truth,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  method  that  multitudes  of  good  and  useful  men 
can  adopt.  They  can  deliver  the  gospel  as  a  testimony,  but  not 
argue  it  as  a  proposition.  They  can  maintain  its  divinity  as  a 
system  against  the  attacks  of  folly  and  vice,  but  not  defend  its 
particular  truths  and  records  from  the  perversions  and  objections 
of  wise  and  learned  men.  The  controversy  with  unitarians  is 
no  engagement  for  um'ipe  and  unfurnished  minds.  It  demands 
an  order  of  endowment  and  attainment  vastly  superior  to  what 
many  have  thought  sufficient  for  its  safe  and  successful  manage- 
ment. The  plight  of  orthodoxy  has  often  embodied  the  cry, 
*  Save  me  from  my  friends ! '     Some  of  the  passages  most  for- 
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midable  to  it,  in  the  works  of  its  assailants,  are   quotations  from 
those  of  its  advocates. 

To  those  who  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  attack  unitarianism,  we 
would  say,  '  Understand  it.'     It  is  not  enough  for  a  polemic  to 
know  his  own  opinions,  he  should  know  his  adversary's.     He 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  arguments  that  are  urged  against 
his  vicM'S,  and  the  eiFectual  mode  of  answering  them.     If  the  true 
points  in  debate  be  not  detected,  labor   is  wasted,  error   is  un- 
touched, and  the  impression  is  conveyed  of  inability   or   unfair- 
ness.      A  liberal  and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  unitarian 
theology  is  indispensable  to  any  safe  and  effectual  attempt  to  re- 
fute it.     It  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  treat  the  body  of 
unitarians  as  if  responsible  for  the  sentiments  and   criticisms  of 
individuals,  or  the  present  race  for  those  of  a  past.     The  practice 
of  quoting  and  answering  Belsham  and  Priestley,  as  if  they  were 
the  authorised  expositors  of  unitarian   belief,   is   easy,   but  not 
good.     We  war  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead.      A  study  of 
our    opponents'  publications,    by   revealing  the   real  shape  and 
ground  of  their  dissent,  would  prevent  many  vain  and  pointless 
efforts,  and  irrelevant  accusations.     Unitarians,  for  instance,  are 
often  charged  with  refusing  to  receive  our  doctrines  on  account 
of  their  mysteriousness, — they  allege  that  they  believe  iij   mys- 
tery, and  that  our  doctrines  are  not  mysterious,  but  contradictory^ 
excluded  from  their  creed  not  by  the  presence  of  ideas  too  great 
for  comprehension,  but  the  absence  of  ideas  capable  of  reconci- 
liation.    They  are  charged  with  denying  the  atonement  because 
they  disregard  and  disesteem  the  divine  justice ; — they  allege  that 
they  reject  the  atonement   because,  among   other   reasons,  they 
maintain  and  honor  the  divine  justice,  and  think  the  atonement 
to  be,  of  all  things,  one  of  the  most  unjust.     They  are  charged 
with  cherishing  pride  of  understanding,  in  rejecting  the  doctrines 
of  orthodoxy ;  they  allege  that  humility  of  mind  consists  in  sub- 
mission to  evidence  which   they  display,  and  that  orthodoxy  is 
made  up  of  many  sentiments  which  evidence  does  not  support. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere   bringing  of  these  accusations^ 
under  such  circumstances,  does  no  good,  nor  the  proving  tlie  folly 
and  guilt  of  the  conduct  they  describe.     The   thing  needed,  is 
the  proof  of  their  applicability.     They  are  all  founded  on  the 
presumed  settlement  of  the  question,  and  therefore  have  no  force 
or  place  while  the  question  is  being  discussed.     The  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  sustained,  is  by  showing  that  the  Bible  is 
so  true,  and  orthodoxy  so  truly  in  it,  that  the  rejection  of  the  lat- 
ter must  result  from  pertinacious  obstinacy — must  sacrifice  the 
moral  character  of  God — must  prove  that  sin)ple  inability  to  ex- 
plain, is  held  to  be  a  good  reason  for  disbelieving  what  is  tho- 
roughly explicable.      What  is  wanted  is,  not  the  proof  that  the 
alleged  conduct  is  wrong,  but  that  the  accused  parties  are   the 
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wrong  doers  ;  and  while  unitarians  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charges 
preferred — while  they  retort  them — while  they  assay  to  justify 
their  conduct  by  the  very  principles  from  respect  for  which  the 
charges  are  brought,  it  is  plainly  a  want  of  knowledge,  at  least, 
which  secures  their  continued  presentation.  Next  to  the  mis- 
take and  mischief  of  imputing  opinions  which  are  not  held,  is 
that  of  assigning  reasons  for  opinions  which  do  not  exist.  To 
ascertain  either,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
writings  in  which  alone  they  can  be  fully  found.  Unitarianism, 
or  any  other  system  of  belief,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
in  all  respects,  just  according  to  the  popular  impression  respect- 
ing it — nor,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  what  its  most  noted 
and  bitter  antagonists  represent  it  to  be, — and  we  would  there- 
fore earnestly  advise  all  who  may  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  attack 
it,  to  obtain  a  personal  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  publi- 
cations of  its  advocates. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  contro- 
versy should  be  conducted.  Every  thing  like  rudeness  and 
abuse — discourtesy  and  unfairness — should  be  avoided.  The 
gentleman  and  the  Christian  should  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
polemic.  No  end  sanctifies  the  means.  '  Pious  frauds  '  are,  of 
all  frauds,  the  most  impious.  Truth  needs  but  truth  for  its  de- 
fence. It  is  dishonored  and  desecrated  by  any  other  weapon. 
The  tactics  of  worldly  policy  are  not  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  a 
spiritual  contention.  It  is  a  solemn,  tender,  and  noble  thing,  to 
befriend  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  he  is  not  meet 
for  its  advocacy  who  has  not  been  baptized  with  its  spirit.  The 
source  of  many  of  the  evils  that  disgrace  religious  controversy,  is 
a  sense  of  infallibility,  and  this  should  be  ejected  from  every  mind 
with  careful  and  energetic  zeal.  This  would  be — not  scepticism, 
but  humility.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  we  are  right,  and 
another  to  believe  that  we  must  be.  A  conviction  that  we  have 
the  truth,  and  a  conviction  that  we  may  not  have  it,  are  perfectly 
compatible.  Most  men  admit  that  they  are  fallible,  but  no  man 
admits  that  he  fails.  The  nature  of  doctrinal  discussions  forbids 
the  assun^ption  of  oracular  certainty,  and  all  displays  of  it  are  as 
absurd  as  offensive.  We  can  conceive  of  no  religious  argument 
which  should  not  be  prosecuted  with  a  desire  to  elicit  truth,  as 
well  as  to  defend  it.  If  we  are  not  absolutely  incapable  of  mis- 
take, which  perhaps  no  one  would  affirm,  it  is  possible  that  we 
are  mistaken,  and  it  is  due  to  this  possibility  that,  while  we 
maintain  the  truth  we  think  we  have,  we  should  look  out  for  the 
truth  that  may  yet  be  hidden  from  us.  The  very  reasons  for 
which  we  love  and  hold  our  present  opinions  should  lead  us  to 
respect  and  w'eigh  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  them.  If 
this  were  felt,  all  neglect  in  seeking  for  the  real  idea  of  an  oppo- 
nent— all  unfairness  in  representing  it — all  modes  of  attacking  it, 
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which,  though  successful  to  other  men  and  even  to  himself,  we 
know  to  be  without  legitimate  application  and  force,  would  be 
avoided.  Every  pains  would  be  taken  to  put  ourselves  in  his 
position — to  look  at  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
through  his  medium. 

It  is  common  for  orthodox  controversialists  to  present  promi- 
nently the  penal  consequences  of  unbelief  before  their  oppo- 
nents—to repeat  the  denunciations  of  final  wrath  which  they 
suppose  applicable  to  their  case.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  impo- 
litic. Whatever  may  be  thought,  it  is  unwise  thus  to  treat  an 
adversary.  Men  are  to  be  convinced  by  arguments,  not  by  ac- 
cusations of  criminality  which  they  believe  to  be  unfounded,  and 
threatenings  which  they  believe  will  never  be  fulfilled.  The 
way  to  create  faith,  is  to  show  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  not  the 
results  of  error,  because  those  results  are  not  objects  of  fear  until 
the  truth  is  established.  The  likelihood  is,  that  solemn  maledic- 
tions will  only  weaken  and  not  enforce  the  reasoning  employed. 
They  may  express  pity,  but  appear  to  express  scorn,  which  is  no 
means  of  winning  a  favorable  attention.  They  may  result  from 
a  strong  consciousness  that  we  are  right, —they  may  be  regarded 
as  one  proof  that  we  are  wrong.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  what  is  due  to  fact,  but  what  is  due  to  the  views  of  those 
whose  faith  is  sought  to  be  corrected. 

A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  in  unitarianism.  Considered  controversially  in  the 
points  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  the  essential  principles  of  trini- 
tarianism,  we  reject  it,  and  desire  its  extinction;  but  considered 
in  its  entirety  as  a  system  of  belief,  there  is  much  in  it  that  de- 
mands respectful  recognition  ;  and  it  is  but  justice,  not  only  to 
its  adherents,  but  to  truth,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good. 
We  go  further.  '  Every  error  is  a  truth  abused.'  Most  erro- 
neous sects  have  been  characterized,  not  so  much  by  the  absolute 
groundlessness  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  as  by  the  exaggerated 
importance  and  unreal  relations  which  they  have  assigned  to 
them.  Truth  has  become  false  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  viewed  and  treated.  There  is  great  and  constant  danger 
of  this  in  human  beings,  who  are  incapable  of  a  full  and  perfect 
survey  of  truth,  whose  perceptions  are  powerfully  intluenced  by 
their  passions,  and  who  display  an  endless  diversity  of  mental 
constitution  and  temperament.  Hence  difi'erent  doctrines  become 
the  distinctive  badge  of  different  denominations,  the  evils  of 
whose  existence  and  collision  are,  in  part,  compensated  by  the 
security  they  furnish  for  the  development  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  few  denominations  exist  which 
do  no  good  service  to  Christianity  in  this  way,  however  great  a 
portion  of  truth  they  may  disfigure  or  conceal.  Has  unitarianism 
no  function  ?     Is  there  nothing  in  it  which  tends  to  the  peculiar 
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manifestation  of  some  truth  ?     Or,  if  this  be  esteemed  too  strong 
a  mode  of  representation,  is  it  not  allied,  in  fact,  though  not  ot 
necessity,  with  forms  and  phases  of  moral  and  Christian  verities, 
which  demand  not  only  concession  but   respect  i     May  not  the 
orthodox  be  instructed  by  the  prominence  and  way  of :  treating 
of  some  sentiments  of  unquestioned  truth  and  worth,  in  unitarian 
theological  literature  ?     Notwithstanding  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  scriptural  principles  which  we  believe  it  to  reject, — 
principles  which  we  cannot  separate  from  the  full  and  efficient 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  human  sinners,  are  there  no   views 
which  its  abettors,  from  some  cause  or  other,  peculiarly'excel  in 
exhibiting  ?  Some  of  our  sentiments,  which  we  think  are  derived 
from  the  Bible,  possess  such  a  special  significance  and  worth  in 
our  estimation,  that  we  are  in   no  little  danger  of  maintaining 
and  enforcing  them  to  the  neglect  of  other  sentiments,  which, 
though  not  equally  valuable,  are  equally  parts   of  Christianity ; 
and  the  danger  is  increased,  when   the  greater  sentiments  are 
matter  of  vigorous  and  wide-spread  controversy,  and  the  lesser  of 
little  or  none ;  while,  on   the  other  hand,  unitarians,  who  reject 
the  former,  acquire  a  facility  and  force  in  presenting   the  latter, 
which  however  desirable  and  useful,  is  attended  with  this  danger, 
that  the  truths  and  principles  of  which  they  make  so  frequent  and 
efficient  mention  may  become,  in  popular  estimation,  identified 
with   their  peculiar  system,  and   serve  to   recommend  it.      We 
need  not  specify  instances.      They  will  occur   to  most  persons 
familiar  with  the  subject.     We  have  been  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  their  existence,  while  comparing  the  writings  of 
the  opposite  parties,  and  not  least,  while  comparing  the  publica- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the   Liverpool  controversy.     We  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  its  lessons.     Let  trinitarians  guard 
against  the  tendency  to  neglect  admitted  truths  while  contending 
for  disputed  ones,  and  let  them  honor  and  imitate  ^whatever  is 
forcible  and  excellent  in  the  views  or  modes  of  their  adversaries. 
Let  the  truth  be  presented  in  all  its  bulk  and  fair  proportions. 
While  instruction  is  administered  in   the  sacrificial   purposes  of 
Christ's  mission,  let  the  moral  and  inimitable  charms  of  his  cha- 
racter be  commended ;  while  the  fact  and  need   of  a  divine  in- 
fluence to  enlighten  and  sanctify  is  urged,  let  the  conviction  be 
conveyed,  that  this  influence  is  necessary  to  no  responsibility, 
weakens  no  claim  or  call  for  present  and  intense  exertion  ;  while 
eternal  punishment  is  employed  as  a  strong  engine   of  alarm  to 
the  wicked,  let  the  rightness  and  glory,  the  immediate  and  moral 
advantages  of  religion,  be  presented  with  all  possible   strength  ; 
while  the  nature  and  importance  of  doctrinal  truth  is  inculcated, 
let  the  spiritual  faculties  of  men   be  cultivated,  and  as  its  only 
proper  end ;  let  all  this  be  done  naturally,  not  with  the  stiffness 
of  system  and  barbaric  technicality,  but  with  a  free  and  generous 
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style  of  thought  and  speech ;  not  with  metaphysical  accuracy, 
but  human  warmth.  Let  each  truth  be  brought  out  fully  and 
alone,  uncrippled  and  unchecked  by  the  immediate  presence  of 
any  other  truth,  which,  though  quite  harmonious  with  it,  may 
appear,  unless  explained  at  length  and  to  the  damage  of  the  whole 
impression,  to  lack  a  perfect  fraternity.  It  is  time  that  men 
abandoned  human  models,  and  returned  to  inspired  ones.  The 
Bible,  though  it  teaches  truth  which  is  a  system,  teaches  no. sys- 
tem of  truth.  In  it,  the  immediate  subject  is  treated  with  all  the 
strength  and  zeal  which,  if  there  were  no  other,  it  could  demand. 
This  is  at  once  the  proof  of  its  divinity  and  humanity;  only 
men  would  have  so  felt  the  greatness  of  each  separate  theme  as 
to  need  them,  only  men  inspired,  and  not  impostors,  would  have 
hazarded  them.  Let  the  examples  thus  presented  be  imitated ; 
let  the  fulness,  and  energy,  and  native  freedom,  with  which  the 
scriptures  express  the  truth,  be  copied,  and  a  most  effective,  yea, 
the  only  service  to  which  many  are  competent,  will  be  rendered 
towards  the  direct  prevention  and  ultimate  destruction  of  uni- 
tarianism  and  every  other  form  of  religious  error,  while  the 
thoughts  and  will  of  God  receive  a  glorious  manifestation,  and 
His  redeemed  creatures  become  free  indeed. 


Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia.  With  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity  in  those  Countries.  By  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Southgate.  In  two  vols,  London:  Tilt  and  Bogue. 
1840. 

THESE  volumes  are  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Mr.  Mal- 
com  on  Eastern  Asia,  which  were  noticed  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  our  Journal.     They  contain  the  narrative  of  a  tour   of 
observation  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee of  the    Board  of  Missions  of  the   Protestant   Episcopal  . 
Church   in  the  United   States,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best 
localities  for  the  establishment  of  their  missionary  operations.    The 
author,  a  minister  of  the  American    Episcopal  church,  appears 
to  have   been    eminently   qualified  for   the  work    to  which  his 
brethren  appointed  him;  and  to  have  executed  his  mission  in  a 
manner  hiwhly  creditable  to  himself,  as  well  as  conducive  to  the 
noble  object  contemplated.     We  know    nothing  more    of   Mr. 
Southwate   than  we  have  learned  from  these  volumes,   but  M^e 
have  rarely  closed  a  work  which  has  impressed  us  more  deeply 
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with  respect  for  the  judgment,  fidelity,  and  Christian  devotedness 
of  its  author. 

It  is  an  interesting-  feature  of  the  American  church,  that  while 
it  has  so  much  to  do  at  home — a  good  part  of  which  it  is  actively 
performing — its  zeal   is   sufficiently  ardent  and  diffusive  to  con- 
template  the   evangelization   of  the    most    distant    tribes.     The 
circumstances   of  the  country  are   precisely  those  which   might 
furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  foreign  missions ;  the 
growth  of  the  population   spreading  itself  out  with  unexampled 
rapidity  over  vast  districts  till   recently  unvisited   by  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  might  have  been  pleaded   in  extenuation,  if  not  in 
actual  defence,  of  a  more  contracted  and  indolent  policy.     Our 
capabilities,  it  might  have  been  urged  by  our  transatlantic  breth- 
ren, are  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  ever  increasing  demands  of 
our  home   population.     The   vast  plains  of   the    west,   and  the 
recesses  of  a  thousand  forests  where  our  countrymen  are  but  just 
located,  make  the  first  and  the  loudest  demand  on  our  sympathy. 
The   children  of  our  young  republic  must  be  supplied  with  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  before  our  time  or  energy  can  be 
directed  to  the  inhabitants   of  other  lands;  we  must  guard  our- 
selves from  infidelity  at  home   ere  we  undertake  to  Christianize 
other  people.     Such  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  Ame- 
rican church  on  the  theory  which  is  so  popular  amongst  many  of 
our    countrymen.     Happily,    however,    a    different   standard"  of 
Christian  duty  is  recognized  by  our  American  brethren,  and  the 
result  is  full  of  promise  to  the  world.     The  operations  of  their 
liome  missions  are  apparent  on  every  track  which  their  widening 
population  takes,  raising  the  monuments  of  a  faith  from  which  all 
their  greatness  is  derived,  and   blessing  with  its  salutary  influ- 
ences the  various  classes  of  their  people.     But  while  thus  engaged 
at  home,  the  American  church  is  not  unmindful   of  the  darker 
regions  of  the  earth,  over  which  various  forms  of  error  and  cruelty 
are  dominant.     The  vital    energy  of  Chrietianity   is   strikingly 
shown  in   the  activity  which   characterizes  every  branch  of  this 
church.     Her  missionaries  are  to  be  seen  in  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  the  converts  who  attend  their  ministrations  bear  wit- 
ness   to    the    blessing  which    has  followed   their  labors.     Their 
missionary   operations    have    been    characterized    by    the    same 
energy  which  has   distinguished  their   other   proceedings — they 
move  with  the  quick  step  and  firm  assurance  of  youth,  undeterred 
by  difficulties  and  undaunted  by  dangers.     Mr.  Southgate's  mis- 
sion is  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  American  character.     It  was 
one   of  observation  and  inquiry  preliminary  to  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  missionary  labor.     A  vast  region  but  little  known 
to  the  Christian   church  was  submitted   to  his  scrutinj^,  and  he 
went  forth  in  the  fear  of  God  to  gather  such  materials  as  would 
enable  his  brethren    to    devise    an    efficient   plan    of  religious 
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operation.  Two  missions,  one  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
among  the  Jacobite  Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  have  aheady 
grown  out  of  his  labors;  and  we  trust  that  others  will  speedily 
be  added.  The  following  passage  exhibits  the  instructions  re- 
ceived by  our  author  preparatory  to  his  mission. 

*  I  was  directed  to  consider  Persia  as  the  principal  field  of  my  mis- 
sion, while  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  my  inquiries  into  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  course  of  my  travels  and  the  plan  of  my  work 
were  referred  to  my  own  judgment,  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
that  specific  directions  upon  points  which  must,  in  the  main,  be  deter- 
mined by  circumstances,  would  tend  to  embarrass  rather  than  to  aid 
me.  I  was  instructed,  however,  to  consider  the  two  great  objects  of 
my  inquiries  to  be  '  the  actual  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  regions  which  I  might  visit,  and  the  spots  where  missionary 
stations  might  be  most  advantageously  established.'  I  was  directed  to 
regard  '  personal  travel  and  daily  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people ' 
as  the  principal  means  for  attaining  the  objects  of  my  mission,  and  was 
instructed  to  keep  a  regular  journal  of  my  travels  and  observations. 
The  terms  of  intercourse  with  Christians  of  other  denominations  were 
defined  in  the  kindly  and  judicious  expressions  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
White,  whose  career  had  not  then  closed.  Finally,  I  was  pointed  to 
the  animating  fact  that  I  was  going  forth  '  not  at  the  bidding  of  a  pri- 
vate association,  but  as  the  messenger  of  a  church  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  the  command  of  her  divine  Founder,'  and  to  this  circum- 
stance I  was  bidden  to  look  for  the  hope  of  united  and  constant  prayer 
in  my  behalf.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52. 

Thus  counselled  by  his  brethren,  Mr.  Southgate  embarked  at 
New  York  for  France  on  the  24th  of  April,  1836,  and  after  a 
passage  of  thirty-seven  days  arrived  safely  at  Havre,  from  which 
port  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Paris,  where  he  '  spent  many 
'  days  in  procuring  works  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.' 
From  Paris  he  journeyed  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  sailed  on  the 
2nd  of  July  in  a  French  brig  for  Constantinople,  where  he  cast 
anchor  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  This  city  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  starting  point  of  his  mission.  He  remained  there 
several  months,  diligently  employing  himself  in  acquiring  the 
Turkish  language,  and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  designed  to  visit.  It  was  his 
first  intention  to  have  made  the  Arabic  his  special  study,  but  the 
information  he  obtained  at  Constantinople  induced  him  to  prefer 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  Turkey.  The  following  remarks  on  this 
subject  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  may  come 
after  him. 

'  My  object  at  Constantinople  was  the  study  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages preparatory  to  my  tour.  My  inquiries  soon  satisfied  me  that 
during  the  time  which  I  expected  to  devote  to  it,  I  could  not  embrace 
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so  wide  a  range  as  I  had  contemplated.  The  acquisition  of  the  Arabic 
alone  would  require  months,  and  even  years,  of  toil.  Besides  that,  its 
colloquial  use  was  almost  unknown  in  Constantinople  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  through  which  I  was  to  travel.  The  Turkish,  on  the 
contrary,  is  everywhere  spoken  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  by  Christians  as  well  as  Mussulmans.  It  is  everywhere  the 
languiige  of  government,  and  generally  of  trade.  It  is  heard  in  the 
bazars  even  of  Bagdad,  of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Persia.  I  chose  it, 
therefore,  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  I  never  afterwards  found 
reason  to  repent  of  my  choice.  It  proved  to  be  the  only  language 
which  was  spoken  by  some  individuals  in  every  town  and  village 
through  which  I  passed.  In  JNIesopotamia  the  Arabic  would  have  done 
me  better  service,  as  would  the  Kurdish  in  Kurdistan  ;  but  in  neither 
of  these  countries,  so  far  as  I  penetrated  them,  was  I  ever  at  a  loss  to 
find  those  with  whom  I  could  communicate.  The  day  will  come,  and, 
perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  when  missionaries  in  the  east  will  devote 
themselves  more  than  now  to  itinerant  labors,  like  those  of  the  apostles. 
The  Turkish  will  then  be  found  the  only  language  which  will  afford  a 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  various  kindreds  of  people 
scattered  through  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey.' — lb.  pp.  65,  66. 

Our  author's  residence  at  Constantinople  aiforded  him  many 
opportunities  of  observing  the  social  and  religious  habits  of  the 
people.  He  wisely  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  among  the  native 
population,  and  to  divest  himself,  so  far  as  was  possible,  of  the 
prejudices  which  might  mislead  his  judgment.  In  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  however,  he  encountered  some  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, but  the  wisdom  of  the  design  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
valuable  information  he  collected  from  its  partial  accomplishment. 
The  following  passage  is  too  creditable  to  his  candor  and  sound 
judgment  to  be  omitted. 

'  In  accordance  with  my  general  plan,  I  endeavored  to  obtain  lodg- 
ings in  a  Turkish  family,  or  at  least  in  a  Turkish  quarter,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  attempt  showed  how  difficult  a  task  I  had  undertaken. 
Among  the  few  native  friends  that  I  had  made,  most  of  whom  were 
Christians,  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  induced  to  act  as  my  agent 
in  the  malter.  The  proposal,  they  said,  was  utterly  preposterous. 
]My  residence  would  not  be  endured  among  the  habitations  of 
Turks,  much  less  in  their  households.  Before  my  departure  from  the 
country,  two  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  I  had  acquired  friends  who, 
I  believe,  would  have  admitted  me  to  this  intimacy,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  now  speak,  I  was  a  stranger  and  dependent  on  the  good  offices 
of  native  Christians,  who,  seldom  maintaining  themselves  private  inter- 
course with  the  Turks,  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  A\'illing  nor  able 
to  introduce  others  to  it.  I  adopted,  therefore,  the  only  course  that 
remained  to  me,  and  retained  the  lodgings  which  I  already  occupied  in 
the  Frank  quarter  of  Pera,  and  in  the  house  of  one  of  that  numerous 
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class  in  the  Levant,  who  are  natives  of  the  country,  but,  on  the  pater- 
nal side,  of  foreign  parentage.' — Jb.  pp.  67,  68. 

An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  feasts,  fasts,  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  which  furnish  a  more 
veritable  view  of  Turkish  life  than  we  have  often  met  with. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  religious  objects  of  his  mission,  the  author 
enlarges  much  more  fully  on  those  points  of  Turkish  character 
than  on  others  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  previous 
travellers.  His  work  consequently  contains  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  and  may  be  read  with  considerable 
advantage  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  present 
condition  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  The  following  account  of  one 
of  these  festivals  discloses  some  points  of  Turkish  character  for 
which  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  ill  prepared. 

'  The  grand  procession  of  the  paschal  orison  took  place  this  morn- 
ing   within    the  time    prescribed    by    the    Mohammedan    law,    which 
permits    its    celebration   at    any   hour    before    noon  on    the    tenth    of 
the  month  Zilhijjeh.      It   issued  from  the  principal  gate  of  the  Se- 
raglio,   soon    after    sunrise,  and    appeared    in    the    following    order. 
First   came  the  inferior   officers   of  the  court   on   horse,  followed  by 
the  pashas  and  principal  functionaries   of  state  mounted  on   beautiful 
steeds,  whose  furniture  was  richly  decked  with  precious  stones.    After 
these  came  a  band  of  young  men  on  foot,  gaily  dressed  in  lively  colors 
and  distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  knightly  bearing.     They  bore 
in  their   hands  long  waving  plumes  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  v/hich 
they  held  high  over  their  heads,  as  if  to  secure  the  royal  person  whom 
they  surrounded  from  the  vulgar  gaze.      In   the   midst  of  this  bright 
band,  his  face  just  discernible  through  the  forest  of  bending  plumes, 
rode   the    Sultan,  on  a  noble  Arabian  charger,  which,  from  his  proud 
and  graceful  step,  seemed  conscious  that  he  was  bearing  the  weight  of 
majesty.      His  saddle-cloth  and  reins  were  thickly  studded  with   dia- 
monds set  in  flowers,  the  stirrups  were  of  solid  gold,  and  his  gorgeous 
head-piece  bore  a  frontlet,  in   the   centre  of  which  v/as  a  magnificent 
emerald  surrounded  with  diamonds.      The  Sultan  himself  appeared,  as 
he  always  does  on  horse,  with  his  most  regal  look  and  bearing.      His 
face  wore  that  grave   and  mild  aspect  that  commonly  sits  upon  it  in 
public.     After  him  followed  a  band  of  musicians  who  closed  the  pro- 
cession.    The  whole  body  moved  sIoavI}'^  towards  the  mosque  of  Sultan 
Ahmed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seraglio,  between  double  ranks  of  artil- 
lery-men and  musicians.     A  shout  ran  along  their  lines  as  the  Sultan 
passed.     They  all  wore  European  military  caps,  and  their  entire  dress 
was  conformable.     The  habiliments  of  the  marines  were  red  jackets 
and  white  pantaloons,  which,  with  the  caps,  were  entirely  new.     The 
latter,  indeed,  were   now  introduced  into  the  army  for  the  first  time, 
the  common  head-gear  of  the  soldiers  being  the  thick  woollen  /ez  with 
a  huge  blue  silk  tassel  pendent  behind, — the  same  as  is  worn  by  the 
Sultan  and  the  greater  part  of  those  in  civil  employ,  but  which,  with 
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t^e  unshorn   heads  that  are  coming  into  vogue,  are  (this  my  own  ex- 
j)(?rience  afterwards  taught  me)  insupportable  on  a  summer  march. 

'  The  Sultan  and  his  cortege  dismounted  in  the  Atmeidan,  a  public 
square  on  which  the  spacious  court  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmed  opens, 
and  entered  the  sacred  temple.  The  morning  service  innnediately 
began,  while  another  assemblage  was  formed  in  the  Atmeidan,  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  adjacent  barracks  ;  for  the  companies  that  had  served, 
in  the  pageant  of  the  morning,  contrary  to  many  a  precept  of  the 
Koran,  stood  by  their  arms.  The  service  without  the  mosque  was  the 
same  as  that  within.  A  temporary  platform  was  erected  for  the  Imam, 
and  straw  mats  were  spread  for  the  assembly  to  kneel  upon.  I  could 
not,  at  the  moment,  discover  anything  in  the  various  prostrations, 
genuflexions,  and  divers  other  postures  of  the  worshippers  different 
from  the  common  devotions  of  the  mosque,  nor  indeed  is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  in  this  distinguished  service  of  the  IMussulman  liturgy 
more  than  some  slight  deviations  of  form  from  the  great  prayer  of 
Friday. 

*  So  much  of  the  ample  space  of  the  Atmeidan  as  was  not  occupied 
by  the  worshippers  was  filled  with  throngs  of  Turkish  maids  and 
matrons,  on  foot  and  in  arabas,  idle  spectators  of  a  ceremony  of  their 
religion  in  which  they  could  not  participate. 

f^i'.'  The  service,  Avhich  was  but  little  longer  than  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  morning,  being  ended,  the  procession  returned  in  the  order  in 
which  it  came,  and  disappeared  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 
What  transpired  there  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  excepting  that  an 
order  soon  came  out  for  the  marines  to  enter,  and  the  rumor  was  cir- 
culated among  the  multitude  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  for  them  to 
inspect  them  in  their  new  dress.  They  entered,  preceded  by  the  band 
playing  a  Greek  air.  Presently  a  line  of  cavalry  issued  from  the  gate, 
well  mounted  and  wearing  the  new  cap.  As  I  was  crossing  the  Iiarbor 
on  my  return  home,  I  observed  that  the  ships  of  war  were  decorated 
with  flags,  and  their  yards  manned  with  marines,  who  saluted  the 
Sultan  as  the  royal  barge  shot  out  from  the  quay  of  the  Seraglio,  and 
swept  by  them  on  its  way  to  the  palace  of  Beshiktash. 

'  Such  was  the  pageant  which  accompanied  the  sacrificial  prayer  of 
Bairam.  But  the  festivity  which  followed  was  not  confined  to  the 
court.  It  extended  to  every  class  and  condition  of  society.  On  the 
first  day  the  Call  to  Prayer  at  the  five  canonical  hours  was  followed  by 
a  salute  from  the  fleet.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  feast  and  the 
first  three  days  of  the  second,  shops  were  shut  and  all  labor  suspended. 
The  entire  Mussulman  population  was  poured  into  the  streets.  The 
cafes  were  thronged.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  appeared  in  a 
new  dress.  The  white  turbans  were  never  so  clean  and  neatly  plaited. 
Turkish  females,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  with  their  children,  in  the 
gayest  and  richest  dresses,  strolled  through  the  streets.  Friends 
visited  friends,  and  wished  them  a  happy  Bairam,  or  embraced  them 
as  they  met  without,  kissing  each  other  on  both  cheeks.  The  inferior 
paid  the  same  deference  to  the  hand  of  his  patron  or  superior.  EfFt  ndis 
on  horseback  and  ladies  in  arabas  covered  the  bridge  between  Stam- 
boul  and  Galata.     Strolling   players  performed  with  impunity  in  iho 
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highways.  The  sellers  of  sweetmeats  proclaimed  their  delicacies,  and 
the  beggars  again  plied  their  importunities  in  the  name  of  Bairam. 
There  seemed  in  the  very  word  an  incentive  to  mirth  and  light-heart- 
edness.  Yet  all  was  quiet.  There  was  no  boisterousness,  no  indeco- 
rum, no  extravagant  merriment,  no  loud  laughter,  much  less  those 
contentions,  and  babblings,  and  wounds  without  cause,  Avhich  are  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  our  more  civilized  festivities.  The 
reason  of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual  moderation  and 
self-command  of  Turks,  and  in  the  absence  among  them  of  the  grand 
source  of  the  woe  and  sorrow  which  generally  follow  our  own  seasons 
of  hilarity.  Special  care  is  exercised  by  the  Turkish  authorities  during 
Bairam  to  keep  Mussulmans  from  the  grog-shops,  Avhich,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  Christians.  The  only  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  give  free  vent  to  their  mirth  are  the  boys.  You  may 
see  them  riding  double  on  donkeys,  racing  on  horses,  or  turning  on 
swings,  of  which  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  in  use  at  Constantinople. 
You  may  see  them  playing  and  tumbling  in  the  courts  of  the  mosques, 
firing  crackers  and  eating  sweetmeats,  as  New  England  boys  do  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  By  some,  certain  hours  of  the  festival  are  devoted  to 
more  serious  purposes.  The  bereaved  visit  the  graves  of  friends,  and 
sit  by  them  and  turn  up  the  sod  throughout,  as  if  the  sight  of  the  new 
earth  brought  into  fresh  recollection  the  hour  when  the  loved  ones  that 
repose  beneath  were  shut  from  their  eyes.' — lb.  pp.  108 — 112. 

Having   at   length   attained  a  competent   knowledge   of  tlie 
Turkish  language,  our  author  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure 
from  the  capital.     He  was  fortunate  in  engaging  the  services  of 
an    intelligent    Armenian    well   acquainted   with   the    countries 
through  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  and  with  the   habits  of  the 
people.     This  attendant,  bearing  the  name  of  Hohannes,  or  John, 
had  been  educated  in  the  Jesuit's  College  of  Galata,  was  partially 
acquainted  with   eight  languages,  and  had  just  returned    from 
Persia,  whither  he  had   conducted  the  English  ambassador.     He 
proved  an  invaluable  attendant,  and  contributed  greatly,  by  his 
adroitness,  presence  of  mind,  and  intrepidity,  to  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  his  employer.     Thus  accompanied,  and  having  obtained 
a  firman  of  the  Sultan  commanding  all  magistrates  and  governors 
of  cities,  towns,  and  provinces   to  afford   him  and  his  attendants 
'  all  needed  aid  and  protection,  to  show  them  the  rights  of  hospi- 
'  tality,  and  to  permit  them  to  pass  free  from  all  extortions,  taxes, 
'and    hindrances   whatever,'    Mr.    Sonthgate     embarked    in    a 
steamer  for  Trebizond  on  the  1st  of  June,  1837.  From  Trebizond 
he  proceeded  on  horseback    through  a  wild   and    mountainous 
country,  interspersed  with  patches  of  cultivation  bespeaking  the 
presence  of  civilized  life.     This  mode  of  transit  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  with  the  native  population,  consisting  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  and  Kurds.     Abundant    opportunities  were  conse- 
quently enjoyed  of  observing  their  condition  and  habits,  which 
are  described  with  a  freshness  and  particularity  which  it  is  grati- 
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fyina:  to  meet  with.  The  spirit  of  reform  has  penetrated  even 
into  Turkey.  At  Constantinople  it  is  visible  in  open  day,  and 
may  be  traced,  thouoh  in  a  less  palpable  form,  in  some  of  the 
remoter  provinces.  Its  movements,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
are  somewhat  capricious  and  erratic,  yet  its  presence  is  an  omen 
of  good  at  which  every  friend  of  humanity  must  rejoice.  Our 
author's  incidental  allusions  to  this  subject  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense  and  discrimination.  We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe 
«ome  of  them  did  our  space  permit,  but  prefer  to  extract  the 
following  passage  as  bearing  more  directly  on  the  missionary 
character  of  his  tour. 

•  Even  now,  the  Bible  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  hands  of 
Mussulmans,  for  though  those  possessed. by  Christians  are  supposed  to 
be  corrupt,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  respected  as  the  Word  of  God. 
Their  coimexion  with  Mohammedanism,  and  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  in  the  Koran,  render  them  an  object  of  curiosity,  especiall}-  to 
the  learned  ]\Iussulmans.  They  are  frequently  sought  after  from  no 
other  motive  than  to  learn  the  niJture  of  the  doctrines  which  tliey 
teach.  Several  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  men  in 
authority  have  sent  requests  for  copies  to  Christians  whom  they  knew 
to  possess  them.  The  parts  which  they  choose  and  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  are  the  narrative  portions,  in  which  they  often  be- 
come intensely  interested. 

'  About  nine  miles  distant  from  Broussa,  the  first  capital  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  is  a  village  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Greeks  and  Turks.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the  latter  requested  the 
priest  of  the  village  to  read  the  gospel  to  them.  He  consented,  and 
sat  down  with  most  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  village  around  him,  and 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  procured  from  an  American  missionary 
in  Broussa,  in  his  hand.  He  began  and  read  on  amidst  almost  breathe 
less  silence,  until  the  hour  of  meals  had  come.  His  hearers,  hoAvever, 
had  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative,  that  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  suspend  the  reading.  He  continued,  therefore,  unin- 
terrupted, until  he  came  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Here  they  stopped,  for  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedans  that  it 
was  not  Jesus  who  was  cruciHed,  but  some  one  in  his  appearance  aad 
likeness, 

'  The  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  are  also  a  favorite  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  INIussulmans.  Their  own  books  are  full  of 
stories  concerning  them.  They  speak  of  them  with  the  deepest  rever- 
ence. They  regard  them  all  as  veritable  INIussulmans,  as,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  they  indeed  were.  They  adopt  their  names. 
They  respect  the  places  of  their  birth,  and  perform  pilgrimages  to  their 
sepulchres. 

'  The  other  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  which  Mussulmans  read 
with  the  highest  admiration,  are  those  which  abound  in  moral  senti- 
ments and  precepts.  Such  are  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.     The  former  are  replete  with  those  expressions  of  adora> 
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tion  and  trust  in  God  which  are  most  congenial  to  a  devout  Mussul- 
man, and  with  allusions  and  resemblances  most  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
an  Oriental.      The  latter  is,  throughout,  an  eastern  book.     Its  apotheg- 
matical  and  sententious  style  is  that  to  which  the  minds  of  Mussul- 
mans are  most  accustomed  in  their  own  books  on  moral  truth  and  duty. 
'  Not  to  particularize  farther,  I  may  mention  the  Sermon   on  the 
Mount    as   another   portion  of  Scripture  which  I  have  heard  IMussuI- 
mans  read  and  expatiate  upon  with  evident  delight.     The  only  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume  which  Mohammed  expressly  recognized  as  canoni- 
cal, were   the   Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and   the  Gospel.     The  other 
parts,  however,  were  not  rejected,  but  rather,  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  acknowledged.     They  are  sometimes  read,  and 
are  even  used  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  apostleship  of  Moham- 
med, for,  corrupt  as  our  Scriptures  are  alleged  to  be,  Mussulman  con- 
troversialists pretend  to  find  in  them  predictions  concerning  their  own 
prophet.     It   is   curious,  indeed,  to  observe  how  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  them  by  Mohammedan  divines.  They  have  been  searched 
not  only  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  but  to  detect  the  corruptions 
which  are  supposed  "to  exist  in  them  ;  and  it   is  not  a  little  singular 
that  the  very  passages  which  infidels  have  adduced  as  instances  of 
contradictions   and   inconsistencies,  the  followers  of  Mohammed  have 
preferred  in  proof  of  a  less  presumptuous  position.     Books  have  also 
been  written  to  show  that  it  is  prohibited  to  Mussulmans  to  translate 
or  cite  from  the    Bible,  as   it   now  exists,  and,  in   accordance  with  its 
supposed  character,  as  being  neither  entirely  pure  nor  wholly  spurious  ; 
tradition   reports  a  saying  of  Mohammed  which  forbids  his  followers 
either  to  believe  in  or  reject  it. 

'  Such  prohibitions,  however  do  not  prevent  it  from  being  received 
and  read.  It  is  preserved  with  great  care,  and  is  called,  in  common 
with  the  Koran,  Kitabi  Scherif,  or  Noble  Book.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  it  has  gone  into  circulation  among  the  Mohammedans.  It 
is  certain  that,  at  difi^erent  times,  a  multitude  of  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  Turkey.  I  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  in  private 
it  is  attentively  perused  by  many  individuals,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
read  and  commented  upon  in  companies  of  friends.  It  has  been  sent 
into  difl^erent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where,  besides  those  intended  for 
Mussulmans,  numerous  cjpies  have  been  distributed  among  those 
Christians  to  whom  the  Turkish  is  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  has  been 
openly  offered  for  sale  and  read  to  Mussulmans  at  fairs,  and  presents 
of  copies  have  been  made  to  governors  of  towns  and  other  men  in 
authority.  In  Constantinople  from  ten  to  fifteen  copies  are  annually 
sold  to  Mussulmans  from  the  depository  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  On  one  occasion,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
each  of  the  three  great  languages  of  the  Mussulmans — Arabic,  Turk- 
ish, and  Persian — was  purchased  by  officers  from  the  mehkemeh,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  duties  required  of  witnesses 
were  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures  of  Christians.' — lb.  pp.  137 — 140. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  villages  tlirou<)li  vvliich  he  passed, 
his  rout  to  Persia  lay  through  several  cities  of  considerable  mag- 
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nitude,  in  each  of  which  he  tarried  suflSciently  long  to  collect 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  habits,  prepossessions, 
and  capabilities  of  the  people.  His  estimate  of  the  Turkish 
character  is  on  the  whole  favorable  :  not  so  that  of  the  Armenian 
villagers,  whose]condition  as  described  in  the  following  passage  is 
mournfully  characteristic  of  Turkish  misrule. 

'  Their  villages  may  be  described  in  nearly  the  same  words  which 
Xenophon  used  respecting  them  2200  years  ago.  *  Their  houses  were 
under  ground.  In  them  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and  fowls  with  their 
young  ;'  and,  if  it  had  not  been  summer,  1  might  have  added  as  he 
does,  "^All  the  cattle  were  maintained  within  doors  witli  fodder.'  The 
houses,  however,  are  not  properly  subterranean,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  generally  made  by  excavating  the  earth  and  raising 
a  wall  of  loose  stones  to  the  required  height.  Trunks  of  trees  are  then 
laid  across  for  rafters  and  covered  with  branches.  Then  the  earth  is 
piled  on  until  the  whole  is  covered,  and  the  fabric  attains  a  semi- 
globular  shape.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  built  upon  the  surface,  but, 
in  both  cases,  the  external  appearance  is  that  of  a  bare  mound  of 
earth.  As  the  traveller  approaches  one  of  these  villages,  he  discerns 
nothing  at  first  but  an  apparent  unevenness  in  the  ground.  Soon  the 
rounded  tops  become  distinguished.  These  in  summer  are  covered 
with  cakes  of  manure  formed  by  the  hand  and  drying  for  the  winter 
fire,  a  feature  which  gives  the  whole  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
magnificent  collection  of  dung-heaps. 

'  The  houses  have  generally  two  apartments,  one  for  the  family,  and 
another  more  interior  for  the  cattle.  These  are  almost  entirely  without 
furniture,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  rude  fire-place,  or  a  hole  in  the  ground  which  answers  the  same 
purpose,  the  smoke  being  of  too  little  importance  to  have  special  pro- 
vision made  for  its  egress,  excepting  a  small  aperture  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  seize 
the  opportunity  to  struggle  in.  On  the  plain  of  Moush  many  of  the 
houses  have  a  pole  on  the  top,  which  supports  the  nest  of  a  stork. 

'  The  villagers  are  mostly  herdsmen.  They  have  the  buffalo,  but  of 
a  species  unknown  in  America,  the  cow,  horse,  ass,  and  goat.  They 
subject  the  cow  to  burdens.  A  man's  property  is  estimated  by  his 
herds.  The  produce,  yoghourt,  cheese,  and  milk,  furnish  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  The  villagers  are  poorly  clad,  timid  and  servile  in 
demeanor,  and  their  faces  are  unintelligent  and  spiritless.  They  do 
not  appear  the  same  race  M'ith  the  same  people  in  Constantinople,  or 
even  in  the  cities  of  the  interior.  In  some  of  the  villages  which  suffer 
most  from  the  Kurds  they  wear  the  aspect  of  deep  misery,  and  one 
often  wonders  at  the  degradation  which  can  endure  such  a  position 
without  an  effort  to  change  it.  They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
unclean  in  their  persons  and  their  houses.  The  Avomen  are  especially 
ugly  and  filthy,  and  their  domestic  condition  is  as  evil  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  are  servilely  treated,  brutish,  idealess,  of  peevish, 
complaining  tempers,  and  doing  no  service  without  a  murmiu-.  They 
have  in  many  of  the  villages  the  care  of  the  herds  besides  their  domes- 
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tic  labors.  Both  men  and  women  are  generally  unwilling  to  give 
lodging  or  food,  or  do  it  in  so  slow  and  sullen  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  hospitality  hardly  endurable.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
picture,  especially  in  the  large  villages.  In  some  I  have  been  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  domestic  industry,  cleanliness,  and  thrift ;  in  some  I 
liave  been  cordially  received.     But  such  exceptions  are  rare.' 

—lb.  pp.  203—205. 

Much  interesting  information  is  furnished  respecting  the  in- 
habitants of  Kurdistan.  Those  of  the  mountains  are  ferocious 
and  predatory,  but  those  of  the  plains  appear  to  be  a  thrifty  and 
well  disposed  people.  The  following  observations  on  the  best 
mode  of  introducing  Christianity  among  them  are  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

'  As,  on  leaving  Broushoran,  we  leave,  altogether,  the  Kurdish  popu- 
lation, until  we  enter  among  them  again  on  the  south  western  border 
of  Persia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here,  in  few  words,  my  impres- 
sion with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  missionary  effort  among  them. 
Were  there  any  to  go  to  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  abandon- 
ing, for  Christ's  sake,  every  thing  on  earth,  and  unrestrained  by  family 
ties,  they  might  be  instrumental  in  planting  among  those  wild  moun- 
tains the  standard  of  the  cross.  Multitudes  of  this  people,  residing  in 
villages,  might  also  be  reached  by  missionaries  in  the  large  cities. 
There  is  no  part  of  Kurdistan  where  they  can  be  approached  so  nearly 
as  on  this  route,  none,  at  least,  where  they  also  retain,  as  here,  their 
distinctive  character  and  habits.  In  the  case  of  a  mission  established 
in  the  cities,  the  best  means  of  approaching  them  would  be  through 
the  Christians :  the  work  would,  in  that  case,  naturally  extend  itself 
to  the  settled  Kurds,  dwelling,  in  many  instances,  in  the  same  villages 
with  the  Armenians.  A  missionary  family  could  reside  in  Moush,  or 
in  Van.  The  numerous  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  place 
would  render  it  a  very  important  centre. 

'  The  chief  benefits  of  these  missions,  however,  would  be  confined  to 
the  Christians,  and  doubtless  there  are  not  three  other  places  in  the 
whole  of  ancient  Armenia,  which  present  such  advantages  for  mission- 
ary labor  among  the  Armenians,  as  Moush,  Bitlis,  and  Van.  The 
effect  of  such  a  mission  upon  the  Kurds  would  be  slower  and  later. 
If  they  are  to  be  reached  immediately  and  effectually,  it  must  be  by 
a  more  simple,  indeed,  but  a  more  self-denying  kind  of  labor.  They 
must  be  visited  as  heathen  men  were  visited  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  by  devoted  soldiers  of  the  cross  throwing  themselves  among 
them  at  such  hazards  as  only  a  primitive  faith  can  endure  to  contem- 
plate. If  the  idea  of  encountering  these  dangers  appears  chimerical, 
is  it  not  because  the  standard  of  our  faith  has  fallen  far  below  the 
elevation  which  it  held  among  the  early  followers  of  Christ? 

'  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  the  grand  scope  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  must,  if  the  church  itself 
is  unchanged,  of  necessity  ernbrace  now  the  same  design  which  it 
embraced  at  first — •  all  the  world  and  every  creature.'     We  know  too 
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that  the  first  ministers  of  Christ,  whose  example,  in  this  respect,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  practical  avowal  of  the  understanding  which  they  put 
upon  the  commission  under  which  they  acted, — we  know,  I  say,  that 
they  carried  the  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ,  to  men  as  barba- 
rous as  now  inhabit  the  fastnesses  of  Kurdistan,  and  at  the  cost  of  as 
great  sufferings  as  the  bearers  of  the  same  tidings  to  the  Kurds  would  be 
called  to  endure.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  contemplate  such  an  en- 
terprise with  terror,  or  reject  the  idea  of  it  as  the  product  of  a  visionary 
zeal  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  have  lost  the  true,  original  idea  of  the 
ministerial  commission  ;  because  we  distrust  the  faithfulness  of  the 
promise  conjoined  with  it ;  because,  in  a  word,  the  church  of  Christ 
has  left  her  first  love  ?'— lb.  pp.  283—285. 

From  Kurdistan  our  author  passed  into  Persia,  where  the 
American  Episcopal  church  had  already  established  a  mission. 
His  meeting  with  his  brethren  at  Ourmiah  was  highly  gratifying- 
to  both  parties,  and  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  their  un- 
ostentatious labors.  The  Nestorian  Christians  appear  to  regard 
the  missionaries  with  entire  confidence,  and  some  of  their  clergy, 
together  with  one  of  their  bishops,  are  represented  as  having 
placed  themselves  under  their  instruction.  Mr.  Southgate's  ob- 
servations on  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  towards  these 
oriental  Christians,  though  indicative  of  an  Episcopalian  bias,  are 
characterized  by  good  sense  and  candor.  But  we  must  hasten  on 
to  other  matters  contained  in  his  narrative.  Tehran,  the  present 
capital  of  Persia,  is  represented  as  a  wretched  place,  presenting 
none  of  those  points  of  interest  which  distinguish  many  other 
eastern  cities.  Its  site  is  unhealthy,  and  its  buildings  poor  and 
abject.  '  The  place  presents,  in  outward  appearance,  none  of  the 
'  features  of  a  royal  city.  Its  bazars  are  extensive  and  are  roofed 
'  with  tile,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  small  domes.  They 
'  are  filthy,  however,  and  less  attractive  in  every  respect  than 
'  those  of  Tebriz.  They  are  thronged  with  beasts  as  well  as  men, 
'  which  makes  a  walk  through  them  no  easy  nor  pleasant  matter. 
'  The  streets  are  peculiarly  bad,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
'  pavements,  narrow,  irregular,  encumbered  with  filth,  and  full  of 
'dangerous  holes.  The  houses  are  extraordinarily  mean,  even 
'for  an  eastern  town,  and  unsightly  ruins,  covering,  in  some  in- 
'  stances,  extensive  areas,  frequently  meet  the  eye.'  The  Shah 
was  absent  from  the  city  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Southgate's 
visit.  The  following  sketch  of  his  history  and  character  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  the  present  state  of  our  eastern  relations. 

'  The  present  Shah  owes  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  inter- 
vention of  foreigners.  The  old  king  had  appointed  his  son,  Abbas 
Mirza,  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  this  prince  occurring  before  his 
own,  he  declared  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  himself  a  son  of  Abbas  Mirza.    In  so  doing  he  set  aside  the  claiais 
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of  the  ntnnerous  brothers  of  Abbas,  the  most  eminent  among  then/, 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  being  now  dead,  and  the  Shah  wishing  that 
the  power  should  descend  in  the  line  of  his  favorite  son.  On  the 
decease  of  the  king,  Mohammed  Mirza,  the  present  Shah,  was  at 
Tebriz.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news^  the  English  am- 
bassador with  his  suite,  appeared  before  him  and  saluted  him  as  king. 
The  British  minister,  Sir  John  Campbell,  had  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne.  He,  therefore, 
advanced  funds  to  pay  the  troops  of  Aderbeijan,  who  were  ready  to 
desert,  and  marched  down  with  them  to  Tehran,  a  British  officer  lead- 
ing the  van.  One  of  his  uncles  had  already  seized  the  throne,  but 
abdicated  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army.  All 
opposition  fell  before  the  young  Shah.  He  entered  Tehran  triumphant, 
and  liis  rebellious  uncle  aided  in  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration. 
Sir  Henry  Bethune  (late  Col.  Lindsay),  who  had  led  the  army  to 
Tehran,  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Shiras,  routed  the  malcontents 
Avho  had  gathered  there,  and  finally  established  the  Shah  upon  his 
throne. 

'Mohammed  Shah  is  still  a  young  man,  being  now  (1840)  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  reported,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
grandfather  entertained  very  high  hopes  with  regard  to  him.  Abbas 
Mirza  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  to  have  made  no 
effort  for  bringing  him  forward  and  engaging  him  in  public  service. 
When  reminded  of  the  imprudence  of  such  a  course,  he  used  to  reply, 
'  What  can  I  do  ?  He  is  good  for  nothing.'  The  Persians  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  of  him,  use  the  same  language,  and  lament  the  des- 
tiny which  deprived  them  of  Abbas  Mirza. 

'  Still  the  Shah  is,  in  some  respects,  an  extraordinary  man.  Though 
a  reputed  Souffee,  he  is  strict  in  all  the  duties  of  his  religion,  and  re- 
markably pure  in  his  moral  character  and  habits.  His  SoufFeeism,  it 
would  seem,  shows  itself  chiefly  in  his  contempt  for  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  in  his  preference  of  Soulfees  for  civil  officers.  He  has  few  or  none 
of  the  vices  of  his  country.  He  has  but  two  wives,  and  only  one  of 
them  was  resident  at  Tehran.  His  example,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  following  immediately  upon  that  of  Feth  Ali  Shah, 
the  inmates  of  whose  harem  were  sufficient  in  number  to  have  com- 
posed the  adult  female  population  of  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants.  The 
present  Shah  drinks  no  wine,  and  does  not  even  use  the  kalioun. 
Notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  the  religious  orders,  he  is  himself  a 
bigoted  man.  His  prejudices  are  strong,  and  his  mind  is  not  of  a  suf- 
ficiently elevated  character  to  rise  above  them.  His  most  prominent 
trait  is  self-will  and  a  dogged  obstinacy  in  his  opinions  and  plans.  He 
is  rather  penurious  in  his  own  expenses,  and  has  very  little  disposition 
for  regal  display ;  yet  he  has  been  imprudently  lavish  in  granting 
favors,  even  where  no  service  has  been  rendered.  I  had  it  on  good 
authority  that,  in  the  single  province  of  Aderbeijan,  he  had  bestowed 
pensions  to  the  amount  of  250,000  tomans,  or  about  ,£125,000  sterling. 
He  has  some  idea  of  the  value  of  European  institutions  and  European 
learning,  but  he  has  not  the  character  needed  for  a  reformer.  From 
th?  want  of  enlarged  views  he  is  satisfied  with  meagre  results,  and  has 
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not  the  capacity  for  framing  a  full  system  of  reform.  Still  he  would 
probably  encourage  any  efforts  for  the  general  improvement  of  his 
people,  especially  if  they  were  gratuitously  rendered.  He  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  work  on  Geography  laid  before  him  by  one  of 
the  German  missionaries,  that  he  invited  the  author  to  Tehran  to 
establish  a  seminary  in  the  capital. 

'  In  his  private  character  the  Shah  is  not  reputed'a  cruel  man,  nor 
is  he  an  oppressive  ruler.  Yet  his  punishments  are  sometimes  terrible, 
and  he  makes  no  effort  to  relieve  his  people  from  the  tyranny  and  ex- 
tortion of  petty  governors.  The  last  vice  is  too. deeply  ingrained  in 
the  civil  polity  of  the  country  ever  to  be  eradicated  by  any  but  a  strong 
and  bold  hand  ;  but  the  apparent  severity  of  the  Persian  Shahs  is,  I 
believe,  misjudged  by  our  habit  of  looking  upon  the  working  of  a  des- 
potic government  with  feelings  grown  out  of  and  conformed  to  our 
democratic  institutions.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  78 — 80. 

A  lamentable  view  is  given  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Per- 
sians. Accessible  and  polite,  the  impression  they  first  make  upon 
a  foreigner  is  pleasing,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  contrast  of 
their  manners  to  the  reserved  and  cold  demeanor  of  the  Turks. 
But  the  illusion  soon  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  painful 
conviction  of  their  moral  degradation.  Their  national  character 
is  a  compound  of  vanity,  fickleness,  and  guile.  The  sacredness 
of  truth  or  the  binding  obligations  of  a  promise  appears  to  be 
utterly  unknown  among  them.  '  There  does  not,'  says  Mr. 
Southgate,  '  exist  a  country  where  society  approaches  more  nearly 
*  to  that  (which  moralists  have  sometimes  imagined)  of  a  commu- 
'  nity  where  truth  is  unknown  than  in  Persia.  I  learned  for 
'  myself  long  before  leaving  the  country,  that  my  only  security 
'  was  in  acting  upon  the  supposition  that  every  man  was  unworthy 
'of  trust.'  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission  in 
Persia,  our  author  proceeded  to  Bagdad,  of  the  ancient  opulence 
and  learning  of  which  but  few  traces  are  now  visible.  Two  thirds  of 
the  population  were  carried  off  a  few  years  since  by  the  plague, 
and  the  commercial  stagnation  which  thence  resulted  has  not  had 
time  to  disappear.  Here  he  remained  a  month,  and  was  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  Colonel  Taylor,  the  British  resident.  From 
Bagdad  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  through  Mesopotamia. 
This  rente  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Chaldean 
Christians,  of  whose  relations  to  the  church  of  Rome  an  interest- 
ing account  is  given,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  extract  if  we 
had  not  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  must,  however,  make 
room  for  the  following  brief  passage  descriptive  of  the  religious 
state  of  this  section  of  the  oriental  church. 

'  In  a  word,  these  Christians  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
a  spiritual  idea  of  religion.  They  have  no  distinct  c(»nception  of  our 
need  of  divine  aid  for  the  renewal  of  the  heart  and  for  the  maintenance 
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of  a  religious  life.  They  have  little  of  a  feeling  of  the  deep  corruption 
and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  natural  mind,  little  of  an  inward  sense 
of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  little  of  bright  hopes  of  heaven, 
little  of  a  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  its  bliss  of  holiness.  Their 
fears,  their  hopes,  and  their  religious  views  cluster  around  the  exter- 
nals of  religion  and  rest  there.  They  have  the  form,  and,  among  the 
churches  of  the  east,  a  remarkably  pure  form  of  Christianity,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  not  among  them  some  truly  spiritual, 
though  feeble  and  uninstructed  believers  in  Christ ;  but  after  all  the 
conversations  which  I  had,  and  after  all  which  I  saw  of  their  devotions 
and  practices,  I  could  not  avoid  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  was,  with  most  of  them,  a  form  without  a 
power.'— lb.  p.  247. 

Mr.  Southgate  has  not  detailed  the  latter  part  of  his  journey, 
as  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  a  second  visit  to  the  countries  which 
it  embraced.  On  this  account  he  has  deemed  it  wise — and  we 
concur  with  him  in  opinion — to  withhold  his  first  impressions  till 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  subjecting-  them  to  the  test  of 
further  observation.  He  finally  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1838,  having-  been  absent  from  his  native  country 
rather  more  than  two  years  and  a  half.  His  narrative  is  written  in 
a  clear,  sensible,  and  manly  style,  and  though  somewhat  too 
minute  in  its  details  of  his  route,  never  fails  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  his  reader.  His  privations  and  sufferings  must  have  been 
great,  but  there  is  a  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  confidence  and  hope 
diffused  throughout  his  volumes  which  enables  him  cheerfully  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  his  mission  entailed.  We  take  our 
leave  of  him  with  unmingled  respect,  and  earnestly  recommend 
his  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art,  V.  A  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  the  British 
Islands,  tvith  Figures  of  each  of  the  Kinds.  By  William  Turton, 
jM.  D.  a  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged,  by 
John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  324. 
1840. 

1  T  is  not  many  years  since  conchology  was  regarded,  by  even 
^  well  educated  persons,  as  little  more  than  an  elegant  amuse- 
ment,— a  collecting  of  beautiful  toys,  rather  than  a  serious  branch 
of  natural  history  ; — a  mode  of  amusement  for  persons  of  leisure, 
and  of  exercise  for  amateur  painters  in  water  colours,  rather  than 
a  field  for  peculiarly  instructive  physiology,*  and  the  demonstra- 

'■•  See  the  portions  which  treat  upon  the  Invertebrata  in  the  admirable 
■work  of  Dr.  W,  B.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Pliy- 
siotogy. 
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tioii  of  a  iiccossary  part  in  the  series  of  animated  nature.  The 
opinion  was  widely  spread  that  to  form  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  animals  themselves,  upon  a  scale  approaching  to  ade- 
quacy, was  altogether  hopeless ;  and  that  therefore  their  dwellmg- 
places  only  should  be  to  us  the  objects  of  study  and  arrangement. 
Men  of  science  were  partly  alienated  and  partly  misled.  Many 
eminent  naturalists,  as  well  as  some  who  were  only  empirical, 
labored  amidst  perplexity  and  discouragement.  Even  the  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  of  Linnaeus  failed  him  here,  as  in  mineralogy. 
Yet  his  classification  was  extensively  adopted  and  long  retained, 
till  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  opened 
the  right  direction  for  the  study  of  this  great  class,  and  presented 
the  materials  in  their  proper  comprehension  of  both  the  shell  and 
the  iidiabitant.  The  Linnaian  arrangement  kept  its  ground  in 
our  country  longer  than  in  any  other;  owing,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  to  the  obstructions  and  the  prejudices  maintained  by  the 
melancholy  period  of  war.  Since  1815,  however,  a  nobler  state 
of  feeling  and  action  has  prevailed ;  the  scholars,  mathematicians, 
and  scientific  men  of  Britain  and  France  have  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  gladly  to  reciprocate  kind  ofllices,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  respective  attainments.  Men  whom  an  honorable 
veneration  had  the  most  attached  to  the  Linnsean  arrangement, 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  as  irremediably  de- 
fective, and  incapable  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  annexation  of 
new  discoveries.  Li  both  these  respects,  the  system  of  Lamarck 
is  now  approved  universally,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  founded  on  just 
vicAvs  of  physiological  facts,  and  it  is  therefore  susceptible  of  ad-, 
dition  and  improvement,  without  infringing  its  symmetry. 

The  number  of  the  known  living  species  of  this  class,  nearly 
amounts  to  eight  thousand  ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  are  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Of  fossil  species,  the  larger  part  of  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  the  ascertained  num- 
ber is  above  five  thousand.  These  numbers  far  exceed  the  pro- 
portion betweeji  the  recent  and  the  fossil  groups  of  the  other 
classes  of  animals,  not  even  excepting  the  Zoophytes.  Thus,  of 
existing  animals  which  nourish  their  young  by  milk  secreted  in 
teats,  there  are  about  twelve  hundred  known  species  ;  but  the 
fossil  species  are  scarcely  two  hundred  :  of  birds  we  have  six  thou- 
sand living  species;  of  fossil  remains  the  vestiges  in  all  ways 
scarcely  make  out  fifty  :  of  living  fishes,  eight  thousand  species; 
of  fossil  but  about  one-tenth  of  that  number :  of  reptiles,  in- 
cluding the  batrachians,  probably  near  two  thousand  of  existing 
species,  while  of  the  fossil  perhaps  one  hundred  have  been  ascer- 
tained. It  must  however  be  remembered  that  some  of  these 
classes  did  not  live  in  circumstances  favorable  to  their  being  pre- 
served ;  and  another  fact  is  important,  that  many  of  the  fossil 
species  were  rich  in  their  population  or  number  of  individuals  to 
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an  amazing  degree.  We  return  from  this  digression,  into  which 
we  were  led  by  the  unavoidable  reflection  of  the  aid  which  recent 
and  fossil  conchology  give  to  each  other.  The  animals  that  live 
in  shells  are  of  the  most  soft  and  perishable  structure;  but  the  ha- 
bitations themselves,  when  once  imbedded  in  any  mineral 
stratum,  will  endure  for  unknown  ages,  and,  when  the  native 
matter  has  been  slowly  carried  away,  each  particle  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  earthly  substance  moulded  upon  itself,  and  finally 
producing  a  perfect  cast  of  the  specimen.  Also,  though  the 
same  species  are  not  found  beyond  a  moderate  ascent  into  the 
earth's  antiquity,  many  of  the  same  genera  appear ;  and,  when 
these  fail,  the  principle  of  analogy  holds  in  a  manner  the  most 
instructive,  and  beautifully  demonstrating  the  unity,  power,  and 
M'isdom  of  the  universal  Creator. 

Dr.  Martin  Lister,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  set  the  example 
of  considering  both  the  shells  and  the  animals,  in  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  his  History  of  the  Animals  of  England  ;  and  in  his 
three  Anatomical  Disquisitions  upon  Snail  and  other  Land- 
Shells.  The  former  work  was  published  in  1678,  and  the  latter 
in  1694,  .5,  and  6.  After  a  long  period,  this  just  method,  revived 
(as  we  have  said)  by  Lamarck  and  Cuvier,  is  now  universally 
received.  The  labors  of  Col.  George  Montagu,  in  his  Testacea 
Britannica,  1803  and  1808,  are  entitled  to  the  most  honorable 
notice,  in  both  the  respects  which  we  have  mentioned.  Mr. 
Gray  says  of  him — '  Few  have  been  willing  to  do  sufficient  jus- 
'  tice  to  Montagu's  great  merit ;  for  he  was  almost  the  first  zoo- 
'logist  in  modern  times,  who  attempted  to  pay  any  attention  to 
'  the  animals  inhabiting  shells,  and  we  should  recollect  that,  dur- 
'  ing  the  whole  time  he  was  writing,  he  was  shut  out  by  the  war 
'  from  any  communication  with  our  continental  brethren,  and  was 
'  solely  dependent  on  his  own  energies.' — p.  167. 

Of  every  studj^,  a  beginning  must  be  made,  and  it  is  always 
important  to  make  such  a  beginning  with  objects  and  materials 
the  most  easily  attainable.  Let  then  those  who  resolve  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  interesting  department  in  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  creation,  commence  with  the  land  and  fresh-ivater 
shells  of  our  own  country.  Though  inferior  in  size  and  splendor 
to  the  marine  kinds,  especially  those  of  hot  climates,  they  are  a 
sufficient  preparative  for  studying  the  whole  science,  they  furnish 
a  number  of  examples  which  will  qualify  for  the  extended  in- 
vestigation of  exotic  specimens,  and  they  may  be  easily  obtained 
in  our  rural  districts. 

The  present  work,  therefore,  we  hail  with  great  satisfaction  : 
but  that  satisfaction  would  have  been  greater  if  Mr.  Gray  had 
made  it  entirely  an  original  work  of  his  own.  To  have  so  done 
would  have  cost  him,  we  think,  much  less  trouble  than  he  has 
here  gone  through,  and   his   labour  would  have   been,  not  only 
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more  agreeable  to  himself,  but  more  beneficial  to  his  readers. 
Tiie  composite  character  of  the  book  has  prevented  the  unity  of 
object  and  symmetry  of  arrangement  which  are  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity in  a  work  of  science.  We  naturally  and  very  earnestly 
desire  to  know  exactly  what  parts  of  the  volume  are  Dr.  Tur- 
ton's,  and  what  are  the  improvements,  corrections,  and  additions 
of  Mr.  Gray.  The  latter  portions  of  matter  are  certainly  ex- 
tensive, and  they  ramify  through  the  whole  structure  of  the  work. 
We  should  also  have  been  especially  gratified,  speaking  on  the 
behalf  of  the  public,  if  Mr.  G.  had  embodied  in  the  inti'oductory 
part  of  this  volume  a  paper  of  his  own,  of  singular  merit,  which 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transacfions  for  1833. 

The  alterations  in  systematic  arrangement  and  nomenclature, 
in  which   both    British  and   French   naturalists   have   freely  in- 
dulged themselves,  we  cannot   but  lament.     An   uncontrollable 
necessity,  we  admit,  existed  till  lately ;  but  now,  seeing  that  La- 
marck's system  is  generally  received,  and  that  the  boldest  inno- 
vators acknowledge  the  soundness  of  its  basis,  and  the  physiolo- 
gical propriety  of  its  principles  of  classification,  we   cannot   but 
earnestly  desire  that  it  might  be  closely  and  universally  retained. 
It  may  and  probably  will  be  necessary  to  constitute  new  genera, 
and  possibly  families,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  spe- 
cies are  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  but  the  orders  and   classes  should 
not  be  disturbed.     In  forming  new  specific  names,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  for  precluding  any  inducement  to   change 
hereafter,   by  securing   propriety,   simplicity,  and   etymological 
purity ;  and  they  should  be  formed  from  the  Latin,  while   the 
generic  terms  are  Greek.     But  alterations  w^hich   touch   class  or 
even  order,  and  changes  of  generic  names  which  have  once  re- 
ceived the  hall-mark,   though   some   refined   argument  of  more 
precise  notification  may  be  urged,  ought   to   be  sternly  resisted. 
Hence,  we  should  have  been  the  more   gratified  had    Mr.  Gray 
adhered  to  the  nomenclature  of  Lamarck.     The  deviation  which 
he  has  permitted  himself  may  plead  greater  convenience  for  the 
confined  purpose  of  the  present  volume  ;  but  this  immediate  and 
temporary  advantage  is  not  adequate  to  that  of  training  tiie  stu- 
dent to  the  strict  practice  of  the  language  which  he  must  use  for 
universal  conchology  ;  since  to  that  most  comprehensive  form  of 
the  science  every  one  ought  to  aspire.     We  have  also  another 
reason  for  entertaining  this  opinion.     It  is   our   earnest   desire, 
and  we  would  say  our  hope,  that,  provided  his   official  engage- 
ments permit,*  our  so  well  qualified  author  would  compose  and 


*  Mr.  Gniy  lias  bucn  appointed  to  succeed  tlic  eminent  naturalist,  Mr. 
Children,  in  presiding-  over  the  zooloj>ical  department  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
an  appointment  full  of  advantage  to  the:  piihhe,  and  reflecting'  honor  upon 
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l)ul)lish  a  complete  synopsis  of  general  conchology ;  presenting 
the  system  in  the  most  luminous  form,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
sullen  brevity  and  needless  amplification,  giving  under  each 
genus  a  sufficiently  characteristic  list  of  all  the  known  species, 
and  figures,  in  the  stjde  of  those  in  the  volume  before  us,  of  two 
or  three  species  under  each  genus,  and  presenting  adequate 
though  concise  notices  of  the  place,  habits,  and  physiology  of  the 
animals.  Such  a  M'^ork  is  wanted  in  an  extreme  degree.  It  could 
not  be  small,  nor  at  a  low  price,  but  it  need  not  be  of  extrava- 
gant size  and  cost ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a  suite  of  volumes, 
answering  to  the  idea  which  we  indulge,  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  would  have  an  extensive  circulation  and 
permanent  value. 

Our  regret  is,  that  Mr.  Gray  did  not  succinctly  describe  La- 
marck's ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  classes ;  the  two  or- 
ders of  the  eleventh,  and  the  five  of  the  twelfth,  and  then  state 
that  the  objects  of  description  in  this  work  belong  only  to  a  small 
part  of  the  third  section  of  the  first  order,  and  the  first  of  the  se- 
cond order  of  the  eleventh  class,  namely,  CI.  Conchifera,  Ord. 
Dimyaira,  Sect.  Lamellipeda,  Fam.  Conchse  and  Naiada; 
and  Ord.  Monomyaira,  Sect,  with  ligament  marginal  and  long, 
Fam.  Mytilacea :  and  to  the  second  and  third  orders  of  the 
twelfth  class,  namely,  the  Gasteropoda  and  the  Trachelipoda, — 
orders  which  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  species  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Gray's  method  appears  more  simple  and  easy,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that,  for  the  ulterior  and  more  comprehensive  purpose 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  in 
the  beaten  track. 

We  shall  cite  a  part  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer.  It 
comes  under  the  head  '  Systematic  Distribution.' 

'MoLLUscA  is  the  name  given  to  that  large  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  is  characterised  by  having  a  soft  fleshy  body,  destitute 
both  of  a  bony  skeleton  supporting  jointed  limbs,  and  of  a  hard  ringed 
skin. 

'  They  are  covered  with  a  muscular  coat  called  a  mantle,  endued 
with  a  glairy  humor,  and  are  generally  furnished  with  a  calcareous 
envelope,  called  a  shell,  which  is  secreted  by  this  coat  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  body  or  of  the  more  vital  organs  of  the  animal. 

'  They  are  generally  elongate,  walking  on  a  single  central  foot  or 
disk,  and  furnished  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  organs  on  the  head  and 
sides.      Their  nervous  system,  which   furnishes  the  most  distinctive 


tlie  judgment  and  fidelity  of  tlie  high  personages  who  liave  made  it.  Tliey 
are  t!ic  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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characters  of  the  larger  groujis  of  the  uuimal  kingdom,  merely  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  medulhirv  masses  distributed  to  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  one  of  the  masses  being  placed  over  the  gullet,  and  en- 
veloping it  like  a  collar. 

'  This  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  subdivided  into  rtve  classes, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

'  A.   Crawling  on  a  foot  placed  under  the  body. 

'  I.  Gasteropodes,  Avhich  have  a  distinct  head,  furnished  with  eyes 
and  tentacles,  and  are  usually  j)rotec(ed  by  a  conical  sjiiral  sliell. 

'  II.  Conchtfers,  having  the  mouth  jtlaced  between  the  gills,  they 
and  the  body  enclosed  between  the  two  leaves  of  the  mantle,  which  are 
covered  with  two  shelly  valves  united  by  a  cartilage. 

'  B.  Destitute  of  ant/ foot. 

'  III.  Brachiopodex, — having  the  mouth  placed  at  the  base  of  two 
spirally  twisted  ciliated  arms,  between  the  two  leaves  of  the  mantle, 
which  are  covered  with  two  separate  shelly  valves.  They  live  attached 
to  other  marine  bodies. 

*  1 V.  Ptn'opodes, — having  a  prominent  heatl,  with  one  or  two  pairs 
of  fins  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  by  which  they  swim  about  in  the 
ocean.     The  body  is  often  covered  with  a  thin  glassy  coui.idal  shell. 

'  V.  Cephalopodes, — which  have  a  large  distinct  head,  furnished 
with  eiglit  or  ten  arms,  by  means  of  which  they  walk  head  downwards. 

'  Linnieus  refers  all  the  animals  inhabitinsi  shells  to  five  different 
genera,  viz.  Liinax,  Ascidia,  Anoniia,  Clio,  and  Sejyia.  These  genera 
may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  classes  proposed  by  Cuvier.  Poli 
had,  before  his  time,  considered  three  of  them  as  orders,  under  the 
names  of  Molliisca,  lieptuulid,  SithslUcutia,  and  Brac.hiata. 

'The  terrestrial  and  tluviatile  Mollusca,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
treat  in  this  little  work,  are  confined  to  the  first  two  of  these  classes. 
QMr.  G.  merges  the  Trachclipodes  in  the  (xasteropodes.^ 

'  The  shell,  Avhich  is  jieculiar  to  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
may  be  seen  covering  the  young  animal  in  the  egg,  before  it  lias  gained 
all  its  organs  ;  as  was  observed  by  Swannuerdam,  aiul  verified  by  the 
more  extended  observations  of  PfeifVer,  Tiirpin,  and  others.  They 
are  easily  seen  in  the  egg  of  the  Limncei,  l*hyscp,  Atiryli,  and  llitliiniee, 
which  have  a  transparent  coat. 

'  The  shells  of  the  newly-hatched  animals  have  been  iVe(|uriilly 
considered  as  distinct  species  ;  and  some  very  thin  shells  of  land  IMol- 
lusca,  such  as  ritriiuc,  have  been  taken  for  the  young  of  other  well- 
known  species,  as  Helix  hortensis.  These  young  shells  are  easily 
known  by  their  always  being  of  a  pale  horn  colour  ;  the  whorls  are 
generally  rather  irregular,  and  enlarge  very  rapidly  ;  and  the  apex  of 
the  whorl  which  was  first  formed  is  generally  large  and  blunt,  eom- 
l)ared  with  the  size  of  the  shell.  They  are  always  destitute  of  colour, 
for  the  animal  does  not  deposit  the  coloring  matter  until  after  it  has 
been  hatched  ;  and  it  is  therefore  generally  easy  to  disting\iish  in  the 
young  shell  (and  sometimes  also  in  the  adult)  that  j)art  of  (he  (oj)  of 
tlie  spire  which  formed  the  shell  of  the  animal  when  in  the  egg. 

'  The  shell  is  forined  by  the  hardening  of  the  animal  matter,  which 
is  secreted  by  certain  glands  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  by   means  of 
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clialky  matter  which  is  also  secreted  by  similar  glands.  Tt  has  beeil 
stated  that  the  iinhatched  animal,  very  shortly  after  it  is  formed,  begins 
to  make  its  shell ;  and,  when  it  is  hatched,  deposits  on  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  of  the  little  shell  which  covered  its  body  in  the  egg,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mucous  secretion.  This  dries;  and  is  then  lined  witli 
some  mucous  matter  intermixed  with  calcareous  particles ;  and  when 
this  hardens,  it  again  places  on  its  edge  another  very  thin  layer  of  tlie 
mucous  secretion,  and  again  lines  it  as  before.  The  mucous  secretion 
first  deposited  forms  the  outer  coat  of  the  shell,  and  is  of  use  in  pro- 
tecting it  from  injury,  while  the  mucous  matter  mixed  with  lime, 
which  is  placed  within  it,  forms  the  substance  of  the  shell  itself.  This 
deposition  of  mucus,  and  of  mucus  mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  goes 
on  as  the  animal  grows,  and  feels  the  want  of  a  larger  shell  for  its 
protection  :  the  shell  is  in  fact  moulded  on  the  body  of  the  animal 
itself,  as  the  body  grows  ;  and  for  this  reason  any  irregularity  in  the 
body  is  moulded  in  the  shell. 

'  The  animal  has  ths  faculty  also  of  mending  any  break  or  injury 
that  its  shell  may  have  received,  if  it  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
derange  all  the  functions  of  tlio  animal  itself :  and  it  mends  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  forms  its  shell ;  that  is  to  say,  by  depositing 
first  a  coat  of  animal  matter,  and  then  lining  it  with  mucous  matter 
mixed  with  chalk,  to  harden  it.  But  as  the  animal  is  usually  very 
desirous  of  getting  the  repairs  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  is  most 
probably  damaged  by  the  injury  it  has  received,  these  repairs  are 
generally  much  more  roughly  executed  than  the  shell  itself,  and  com- 
monly destitute  of  regular  color. 

'  The  particles,  which  vary  the  color  of  the  surface  of  the  shell,  are 
deposited  while  the  shell  is  being  increased  in  size,  immediately  under 
the  outer  mucous  coat :  and,  as  these  particles  are  also  secreted  by 
peculiar  glands,  the  color  is  always  situated  in  a  particular  manner  on 
each  species,  the  glands  being  gradually  enlarged,  and  gradually  sepa- 
rated, but  not  changed  in  position  by  the  growth  of  the  shell.  All  the 
variations  exhibited  in  the  coloring  of  the  different  species,  or  in  the 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are  produced  by  the  perma- 
nent or  temporary  interruption  of  the  action  of  these  glands.' 

—pp.  72-76. 

In  regard  to  this  citation,  we  must  repeat  our  regret  that  no 
method  is  furnished  to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gray's 
additions  from  the  original  matter  of  Dr.  Turton.  There  is  here 
a  clumsiness  of  diction  which  is  not  favorable  to  perspicuity.  We 
doubt  whether  an  uninstructed  person  (and  for  the  aid  of  such  in 
their  laudable  efforts  books  like  this  ought  to  be  adapted),  would 
comprehend  the  first  sentence  in  the  tenth  paragraph  :   '  Animal 

*  matter,  which  is  secreted  by  certain  glands — by  means  of  chalky 

*  matter  which  is  also  secreted.'  Such  a  reader,  attempting  to 
make  out  the  meaning,  might  ask,  how  glands  secrete  animal 
matter  by  means  of  chalky  matter  ;  and  whether  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  clialky  matter  is  secreted  at  all  ?     The  information 
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intended  might  be  given  by  saying,  tliat  as  all  animals  derive 
mineral  matter,  chiefly  lime  and  silex,  from  water  and  earth,  this 
class  of  animals,  the  Testacea,  is  endowed  with  the  property  of 
largely  separating  carbonate  of  lime  from  water,  which  holds  that 
substance  in  solution,  and  probably  also  from  mineral  masses  with 
which  they  come  into  contact,  and  of  combining  it  with  the  mucus 
(gelatin)  supeiiicially  secreted  by  appropriate  glands:  the  carb* 
I.  is  taken  up  by  another  system  of  glands  in  its  most  attenuated 
(probably  molecular)  state :  it  is  combined  with  the  mucus,  and 
then  deposited  in  the  minutest  parts ;  the  substance  thus  pro- 
duced soon  becomes  hard  and  insoluble,  is  increased  by  successive 
layers,  and  constitutes  the  shell.  We  cannot  also  but  wish  that 
one  term  had  been  used  constantly  to  designate  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  for  it  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  be  per})lexed,  and 
may  suppose  that  some  recondite  philosophy  lies  in  the  variety  of 
terms,  cJialk,  chalky  matter,  lime,  calcareous  matter. 

The  load  of  diverse  nomenclature  is,  we  co:ifess,  a  necessary 
evil ;  but  we  wish  to  see  it  lightened  as  much  as  possible.  Vv'e 
are,  indeed,  obliged  by  the  long  list  of  synonyms  under  every 
species,  and  we  admit  that  Dr.  Turton  and  Mr.  Gray  were  not  at 
liberty  to  correct  the  etymological  mistakes  of  the  authors  whom 
they  cite  ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  corrective 
administered  to  the  evil,  when  the  multiplication  of  names  arises 
from  nothing  but  ignorance.  Thus  we  have  Limn(sus,  Limtieus, 
LymncBus,  Lymnus  (perhaps  an  error  of  the  printer),  Lymneus, 
Limnea,  and  Lymncea, — designations  of  one  well  known  genus. 
Of  these  forms  the  first  only  is  correct,  answering  to  Xtfjivatog, 
the  adjective  from  Aijuvrj,  a  pool,  pond,  or  bog.  None  of  the  rest 
can  plead  classical  propriety ;  for  there  is  no  such  word  as  Xv^tvj), 
and  there  is  no  adjective  from  Xtfivt]  making  the  penult  in  ti,  to 
justify  the  termination  e?/s.  As  for  the  termination  of  gender,  W5  or  a, 
that  must  depend  upon  the  understood  substantive.  Those  who  pre- 
fer the  feminine  had  probably  tXi^,  helix  {a  spiral,  corkscretv,  &c.), 
in  their  minds;  but  that  word  is  never  used,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  to  signify  any  animal.  The  most  rational  reference  of 
the  ellipsis  is  Limax  or  Turbo ;  therefore  we  should  abide  by  the 
masculine  ending. 

Again  :  we  read  '  Ancylus  (River  Limpet),  so  called  from 
'  the  close  connexion  by  which  the  circumference  of  the  shell  is 
'  fixed  to  its  attachment ;  or  perhaps  from  the  conical  point,  re- 
'  sembling  the  handle  of  a  cover ;  in  which  case  it  should  be 
^written  Ansulus  or  Ansylus.'  p.  247.  Both  these  suppositions 
are  erroneous.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  first  derivation  had  in 
his  mind  the  surgical  term  (which  is  itself  a  barbarized  word) 
Anchylosis.  The  second  seems  to  have  been  invented  on  the 
ground  of  a  supposed  formation  as  a  diminutive,  from  Ansa  ;  a 
philological  impossibility.     The  word  is  nothing   but   nyKvAog, 
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bentf  crooked  ;  expressing  an  obvious  characteristic  of  the  summits 

Among  the  water-snails  {Paludinidce)  a  separate  genus  has 
been  erected  under  the  name  Bithinia  ;  and  having  two  British 
species,  tentaculata  and  ventricosa.  In  the  generic  term  we 
strongly  suspect  some  philological  oversight.  If  any  allusion 
were  intended  to  the  ancient  province  in  Asia  Minor  (which 
seems  imlikely),  the  word  should  be  Bithynia.  According  to  an 
established  and  reasonable  custom,  names  of  genera  ought  to  be 
from  the  Greek  mint ;  excepting  the  instances  (barely  pardon- 
able, but  which,  when  once  established,  ought  to  be  saved  from 
innovation)  in  which  this  method  has  been  resorted  to  for  honoring 
any  illustrious  naturalist.  We  know  not  how  to  apply  that  solu- 
tion in  the  present  case :  and  the  term  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  marks  of  the  Greek  or  even  Latin  coinage. 

Indeed,  the  whole  nomenclature  of  natural  history  cries  aloud 
for  a  thorough  revision.  The  mass  of  synonyms  is  an  enormous 
evil,  but  the  collections  of  them  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The 
more  reason  there  is  for  wishing  that  the  best  term  were  determined, 
placed  at  the  head  of  every  article,  and  with  rigorous  loyalty  ad- 
hered to. 

While  making  these  remarks,  we  must  add  our  regret  that,  in 
the  valuable  work  before  us,  we  find  no  table  explanatory  of  the 
abbreviations  of  reference.  These  are  frequently  single  letters. 
Many  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  t.  stands  for  both  volume 
and  plate,  and  f.  for  a  single ^^wre  on  a  plate. 

For  completing  our  account  of  this  volume,  we  shall  quote  a 
periodical  conducted  by  a  combination  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  in  our  country ;  Sir  William  Jardine,  Mr.  Prideau.x 
J.  Selby,  Dr.  Johnston,  Professor  Don,  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor : 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  v.  p.  288. 

'  Mr.  Gray  has  fully  supplied  the  deficiencies  \jn  Dr.  Turton's  ori- 
ginal work^,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  a  very  different  and  far 
higher  character  ;  which,  except  in  name,  in  a  portion  of  the  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  accompanying  it, 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  new. 

'  Mr.  Gray's  introdvction  includes,  among  other  interesting  matter, 
a  detailed  account  of  no  fewer  than  fifty  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  which  have  been  erroneously,  as  he  believes,  intro- 
duced into  the  British  list,  with  his  reasons  for  their  exclusion  ; — an 
outline  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  native  species,  both  with 
reference  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  the  topographical  divisions 
of  our  own  country,  accompanied  by  a  tabular  view  ; — notices  of  the 
localities  which  different  species  select  ; — an  enumeration  of  the  fossil 
species,  belonging  to  land  and  fresh,  water  genera,  hitherto  discovered 
in  Great  Britain ; — an  historical  review  of  the  additions  made  to  this 
department  of  our  Fauna  by  each  successive  writer,  from  Merret  down- 
wards ; — and  a  list  of  the  British  and  the  principal  foreign  v/orks  treat- 
ing on  the  subject. 
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'  An  Artificial  Table  of  the  Genera,  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
mere  conchologist  who  confines  his  observations  to  the  shell,  is  followed 
by  some  observations  on  the  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  de- 
scription of  shells,  founded  on  their  relation  to  the  animal,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  alone  they  can  be  properly  studied  ;  and  we  then  arrive 
at  the  more  strictly  systematic  part  of  the  work,  the  only  part  in  which 
any  portion  of  Dr.  Tur ton's  Manual  has  been  retained.  But  even  here, 
all  that  has  been  derived  from  the  original  work  consists  of  the  mere 
characters  and  descriptions  of  the  shells,  with  a  few  occasional  observa- 
tions, all  of  which  have  undergone  revision  ;  while  the  outline  of  the 
distribution  of  molliisca,  the  characters  of  the  classes,  orders,  families, 
and  genera,  the  descriptions  of  the  animals,  the  physiological  and  other 
notices  accompanying  these  descriptions,  &c.,  &c.,  which  constitute  the 
chief  value  of  the  work,  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Gray. 

'  The  number  of  species  described  amounts  to  J  28,  arranged  under 
thirty-eight  genera ;  and  all  of  these  (with  one  exception.  Vertigo 
ariyustior,  which  as  the  author  states,  could  not  be  procured)  are  figured 
in  the  plates.  Supplementary  tables  containing  the  more  recently  dis- 
covered species,  having  been  added  to  those  previously  contained  in 
Dr.  Turton's  work.  The  original  plates  have  also,  it  is  stated,  been 
revised,  compared  with  the  specimens,  and  corrected  where  necessary  ; 
and  enlarged  details  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  have  been  added. 
Wood-cut  illustrations  representing  the  animak  of  the  different  fami- 
lies, and  of  most  of  the  genera,  together  with  a  few  of  the  shells,  have 
also  been  introduced  in  the  form  of  vignettes,  and  the  work  is  got  up 
in  a  handsome  and  creditable  style. 

'  It  Avould  be  superfluous  to  recommend  such  a  work,  and  so  edited, 
to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  and  to  whom  it  can  only  be 
necessary  to  indicate  its  existence  and  contents.' 

These  sentiments,  cited  from  so  high  an  authoiity,  augment 
the  regret  which  we  have  before  expressed,  that  Mr.  Gray  did 
not  employ  his  great  knowledge  and  talents  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  upon  a  more  logical  and  luminous  plan,  and  entirely 
his  own,  rather  than  have  trammelled  himself  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  expressions  of  another  mind.  This  would  have  cost 
him  not  more  trouble,  and  would  have  been  a  greater  benefit  to 
the  assiduous  cultivators  of  this  elegant  branch  of  natural  know* 
ledge. 

We  must  add,  that  botli  the  theoretical  interest  and  the  prac* 
Heal  usefulness  of  this  work  are  increased  by  an  appendix  of  such 
details  as  are  often  passed  over  in  silence  by  learned  writers  on 
this  kind  of  subjects,  whether  from  a  sort  of  pride  which  will  not 
descend  to  rustic  homeliness ;  or  from  what  is  too  often  the  fact, 
that  the  student  in  the  cabinet  is  not  always  the  patient  explorer 
of  muddy  ponds  and  ditches.  This  appendix  is  an  abstract  from 
a  recent  work  of  M.  Bouchard  Chantreux  upon  the  Land  atid 
River  Molluscs  of  the  District  of  Calais.  It  relates  to  the  time 
of  activity  of  this  class  of  animals,  day  or  night,  their  haunts,  tli^ir 
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food,  the  characters  of  the  eggs  and  the  young,  their  growth,  and 
their  full  age. 

Mr.  Gray  concludes  his  work  with  the  act  of  impressive  adora^ 
tion ;  '  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom 
*  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.'  Ps. 
civ.  24. 
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for  1841.     Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl.     London :   Ackennan 

and  Co. 

4.  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge  and  Poems.  By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. 
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5i  The  Parlour  Table-Book.  Written  and  Selected  by  the  Anthor  of 
'  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred  Poets.'     London  :   Rickerby, 

A  MIDST  our  graver  occupations  it  is  pleasant  occasionally  to 
"*^^  turn  to  such  volumes  as  now  lie  before  us.  Critics,  like 
schoolboys,  require  times  of  recreation,  when  the  mind  may  un- 
bend itself,  and  profitably  engage  in  pleasant  pastime.  Such 
alternations  are  as  salutary  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body,  and  if  not 
occurring  too  frequently,  will  be  found  to  exert  a  healthful  and 
bracing  influence.  The  intellect  cannot  always  be  employed 
with  the  abstract  discussions  of  philosophy  or  the  grave  ratiocina- 
tions of  morals  without  losing  its  elasticity  or  contracting 
the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  as  well 
as  pleasant  to  mingle  the  light  with  the  grave,  to  turn  oc- 
casionally from  the  sage  oracles  of  our  philosophy  to  listen 
to  the  songs  of  Parnassus  or  the  tales  of  fiction.  More  progress 
will  thus  be  made  even  in  abstruse  research,  than  by  an  entire 
neglect  of  the  lighter  departments  of  our  literature.  In  such 
seasons  and  in  such  occupations  the  wearied  spirit  gathers  up  its 
strength,  and  springs  forward  with  a  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  wholly  destitute.  We  critics  are  sadly 
belied  in  this  acrimonious  and  fault-finding  age  ;  many  a  gentle 
reader  deems  us  sadly  wanting  in  the  charities  of  life,  yet  we 
verily  believe  that  their  own  countenances  are  not  more  radiant 
with  pleasure  than  ours  as  we  con  over  the  pages  and  scrutinize 
the  engravings  of  these  beautiful  volumes.  They  are  not  to  be 
regarded  solely  or  even  principally,  as  works   of  literature — the 
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poet  and  the  tale-teller  are  both  subordinate  to  the  artist,  from 
whose  pencil  their  chief  attraction  and  distinctive  characteristics 
are  derived.  It  is  as  works  of  art  that  we  regard  them,  and  in 
this  j3oint  of  view  they  are  not  unworthy  of  patronage. 

Fisher's  Draiving-Room  Scrap-Book  is  an  old  favorite  with  the 
public,  and  appears  this  year  with  equal  claims  to  favor  as  on  any 
former  occasion.  It  contains  thirty-six  well  selected  engravings 
descriptive  of  foreign  and  English  scenery,  with  a  few  portraits  of 
distinguished  personages — living  and  dead — intermingled.  Some 
of  these  plates  are  of  distinguished  merit,  but  having  appeared  in 
former  works,  need  not  be  particularized  here.  A  higher  end 
than  the  gratification  of  taste  is  accomplished  by  these  produc- 
tions of  our  artists,  they  instruct  as  well  as  entertain  by  rendering 
more  distinctand  vivid  our  conception  of  distant  regions  and  foreign 
habits.  While  sitting  by  our  own  fireside,  with  all  the  comforts 
of  an  English  home  about  us,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gain  some 
faint  conception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  aspects  under  which 
the  works  of  God  are  to  be  seen  in  distant  lands.  This  is  no 
trifling  advantage,  and  may  be  made  subservient  to  high  ends  in 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  present 
volume,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Howitt, 
who,  in  a  short  preface,  characterized  by  good  feeling,  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  favor  extended  to  her  former  labors,  and 
avows  her  hope  that  she  shall  continue  to  deserve  it.  '  An  author's 
'  best  rewards,'  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  'is  the  good  will  of  the  public; 

*  I  say  his  best,  for  the  public  has  discrimination,  and  does  not 
'  zealously,  and  with  one  voice,  applaud  what  is  unworthy, — 
'  therefore  to  have  won  the   public  goodwill,  is  to  have  deserved 

*  it.     I  am  grateful,  and  will  continue  to  deserve  it.' 

The  plates  are  accompanied  by  a  running  lyrical  commentary, 
displaying  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  editor's  muse.  Mrs. 
Howitt  frequently  sacrifices  the  melody  of  her  versification  to  the 
production  of  graphic  effect.  She  paints  her  scenes  to  the  eye, 
and  they  stand  life-like  before  us,  but  her  end  is  attained  at  a 
cost  which  must  render  her  productions  less  popular  with  many 
fastidious  readers  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  following 
stanzas  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  literary  contents  of  the  volume. 

'  KATHARINE    AIRMR. 

'  Among  the  old  traditions  of  my  own  family,  is  one  which  always 
interested  me  greatly.  It  is  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  John 
Vavasour.  He  was  handsome,  and  of  good  fortune;  and,  about  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  married  a  young  lady  from  the  north,  by  name 
Katharine  Airlie.  She  was  of  good  family,  but  without  fortune  ; 
singularly  handsome,  and  of  the  most  amiable  manners.  Vavasour 
was  of  dissipated  habits,  and  lived  much  in  London,  associating  with 
the  gayest  men   of   the   time.     He   never    acknowledged   himself    as 
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married,  but  kept  his  wife,  whom  he  treated  with  great  neglect,  and 
even  cruelty,  at  a  small  house  in  Huntingdonshire.  His  dissipation 
led  to  his  ruin  ;  and  with  broken  health,  and  sorely  diminished  means, 
came  remorse,  and  some  kindly  affection  towards  his  unoffending  and 
ill-used  wife.  Like  the  prodigal  son,  he  returned,  intending  to  atone 
for  so  many  years  of  unkindness :  but  he  came  too  late  ;  she  had  been 
buried  only  a  few  days,  having  died,  as  was  believed,  of  a  broken  heart. 
His  distress  of  mind  at  this  unlooked-for  event  overturned  his  reason, 
and  for  about  seven  or  eight  years  thereafter,  he  Avas  the  inmate  of  a 
madhouse. 

'  Oh,  take  that  picture  from  the  wall ! 
Dark  shadow  o'er  my  soul  doth  fall  ! 
The  past,  the  past  returneth  all ! 

Why  didst  thou  die  so  early  ? 
I  dare  not  look  upon  thy  face  ; 
Grief  rends  my  heart  like  black  disgrace  ; 
I  think  upon  thy  last  embrace. 

Ill-fated  Katharine  Airlie  I 

'  Thy  father's  bending  form  I  see ; 
Thy  gentle  mother's  trust  in  me, — 
I  think  of  them,  then  think  of  thee. 

And  curse  myself  severely  ! 
I  loved  thee  in  my  sinless  youth ; 
Thou  gavest  me  thy  maiden  truth  ; 
Thy  heart,  thy  love,  thy  life  in  sooth  ; 

Bly  generous  Katharine  Airlie  ! 

*  Thou  never  spakest  worn  unkind  ! 

I  only  bore  an  altered  mind ; 

I,  I  was  fool,  perverse,  and  blind  ; 

Thou  loved'st  me  sincerely  ! 
Thou  never  spakest  word  severe  ; 
1  saw  unmoved  thy  pleading  tear  ; 
Thy  words  of  woe  I  would  not  hear. 

Heart-broken  Katharine  Airlie  ! 

'  Thou  art  avenged,  mine  injured  wife ! 
I  with  myself  have  bitter  strife  : 
I  feel  the  curse  is  on  my  life. 

And  I  deserve  it  fairly ! 
I  cannot  bless  thee  now  I  would  ! 
Thou  hast  departed  to  the  good. 
It  was  not  meet,  not  just  I  should. 

Who  wronged  thee,  Katharine  Airlie  ! 

'  Oh,  let  me  go !  I  feel  this  room 
Like  to  some  prison-house  of  doom. 
More  dark,  and  narrower  than  the  tomb, 

Where  art  thou  gone  so  early  ! 
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But  little  hold  of  life  I  have  ! 

My  brain  is  rocking  like  the  wave  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  spurn  me  from  thy  grave,  _ 

My  wife,  my  Katharine  Airlie  !' 

The  volume  contains  four  posthumous  lays  of  Miss  Landon, 
the  former  editor,  whose  premature  and  tragical  end  was  regarded 
with  deep  sorrow  by  a  numerous  class  of  admirers.  We  select 
the  following  for  its  simplicity  and  tenderness. 

*  NEFTAH    IN    THE    JEREED. 

'  The  word  Jereed  implies  the  Country  of  the  Palm  Branches  ;  and 
the  little  azure  sparrow,  the  subject  of  the  following  poem,  is  peculiar 
to  that  district,  and  is  called  The  Father  of  Friendship. 

'  It  is  a  little  azure  bird. 

It  has  a  plaintive  cry. 
It  singeth  mournful  to  the  eve. 

When  none  beside  are  nigh. 

*  But  not  the  less  its  gentle  song 

Ariseth  for  the  noon ; 
The  day  has  not  a  lonely  hour. 
Unknowing  that  sweet  tune. 

*  It  loveth  those  with  whom  it  lives. 

It  loveth  where  it  dwells ; 
When  the  green  palm  extends  its  shade 
Above  the  desert  wells. 

*  Never  those  azure  wings  expand. 

But  on  their  southern  wind  ; 
At  once  it  dieth,  if  it  leave 
Its  native  sands  behind. 

*  It  pineth  with  familiar  love 

For  its  accustomed  sky  ; 
And  even  in  a  golden  cage. 
It  lieth  down  to  die. 

'  And  for  the  love  it  beareth  them. 

The  natives  hold  it  true. 
That  whosoever  kills  this  bird. 

Himself  must  perish  too. 

*  A  simple  but  a  kind  belief. 

To  keep  it  free  from  scaith  ; 
And  blessed  whate'er  in  this  cold  world 
Awakens  love  or  faith.' 
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The  Juvenile  Scop-Book  will  prove  an  acceptable  visitor  to 
our  young;  friends,  whose  favor  it  solicits,  and  for  whose  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  it  is  well  adapted.  The  volume  contains 
sixteen  engravinj^s,  with  appropriate  historical  and  descriptive 
illustrations  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  in  a  modest  preface  craves  indul- 
gence for  her  present  labor  on  the  ground  of  her  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  consequent  separation  from  the  '  impressions 
'  and  associations  '  of  home.  In  common  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  we  deeply  regret  the  cause  of  her  absence  from  England, 
and  trust  the  speedy  renewal  of  her  esteemed  husband's  health 
will  render  that  absence  but  temporary.  A  life  of  such  varied 
and  useful  labors  can  ill  be  spared  by  the  church  of  Christ.  Mrs. 
Ellis  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  linking  together  several  of  the 
plates,  and  has  thus  produced  a  more  striking  contrast  or  a  more 
continuous  and  instructive  narrative  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  effected.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  we  may  specify  the 
Heathen  Tetnple  at  Tivoly,  Malan  Cathedral,  and  Dormeitleuse, 
the  scene  of  Felix  Neff's  evangelical  ministry  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
Loch-Leven  Castle,  Escape  of  Queen  Mary,  and  her  Embarkation. 
The  following  stanzas,  forming  part  third  of  the  poetic  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  groups,  will  give  an  average  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Ellis's  muse. 

'  THE  pilgrim's  REST. 

'  From  the  light  of  southern  skies. 
Where  the  stately  columns  rise — 
Wanderer  from  the  valleys  green,  ' 

Wherefore  seek  this  wintry  scene  ? 
Here  no  stranger  steps  may  stay. 
Turn  thee,  pilgrim — haste  aAvay. 

■  Here,  what  horrors  meet  thy  sight, 
Mountain  wastes,  of  trackless  height  ; 
Where  the  eternal  snows  are  sleeping, 
Where  the  wolf  his  watch  is  keeping. 
While  in  sunless  depths  below, 
See  the  abodes  of  want  and  woe  ! 

'  Here,  what  comfort  for  thy  soul  ! 
Storm  and  tempest  o'er  thee  roll. 
Spectral  forms  around  thee  rise. 
In  thy  pathway  famine  lies  ; 
All  is  darkness,  doubt,  and  fear, 
Man  is  scarce  thy  brother  here.' 

'  Tempter — cease.     Thy  words  are  vain, 
'Tis  no  dream  of  worldly  gain, 
'Tis  no  hope  in  luxury  dressed, 
'Tis  no  thought  of  earthly  rest. 
Earthly  comfort,  or  repose, 
Lures  me  to  these  Alpine  snows. 
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'  I  would  seek,  amid  this  wild. 

Fervent  faith's  devoted  child. 

Holy  light  is  on  his  brow, 

From  his  lip  are  words  that  glow. 

In  his  bosom  depths  of  love. 

Filled  from  heaven's  pure  fount  above. 

'  I  would  follow,  where  his  feet 
Mountain-rocks  and  dangers  meet. 
I  would  join  his  simple  band, 
Linked  together,  heart  and  hand ; 
There  I  fain  would  bend  my  knee, 
'Tis  the  place  of  prayer  for  me.' ' 

The  Forget  Me  Not  appears  this  year  with  the  familiar  counte- 
nance of  an  old  companion,  whose  snatches  of  poetry  and  pleasant 
tales  always  make  his  society  productive  of  hilarity  and  entertain- 
ment. The  engravings  possess  no  great  merit,  but  several  of  the 
literary  contributions  are  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  We 
Lave  marked  for  extract  two  poems  by  our  old  favorite  Mr. 
Charles  Swain,  the  one  entitled  A  Softg,  and  the  other  7'he  Wife 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  both  beautiful  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, but  we  must  wave  our  purpose  in  favor  of  the  following,  by 
J.  Forbes  Dalton,  Esq.,  in  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  of  our 
readers  will  recognize  feelings  with  which  their  own  hearts  have 
been  familiar. 

THE  FIRST-BORN. 

'  Hope  and  fear,  philosophers  say. 
Chequer  our  lives  like  night  and  day  ; 
And  so,  perhaps,  they  usually  may. 
But  pleasanter  far  are  feelings  between. 
Like  the  summer  sunset  and  twilight  scene, 
^\'hen  the  brilliant  heavens  are  all  serene, 
And  the  earth  is  clad  in  her  darkest  green. 
And  we  quietly  gaze  in  deep  delight. 
With  our  hopes  and  our  fears  all  out  of  sight. 
Not  wishing  for  day  nor  dreading  the  night. 

'  Now,  in  such  a  mood  for  about  a  year. 
It  might  have  been  less,  but  'twas  very  near. 
Had  our  good  yeoman  lived.     For  why  ? 

He'd  won  the  maiden  of  his  choice. 
His  hopes  and  fears  had  all  gone  by, 
He'd  nothing  left  but  to  rejoice. 

'  And  that  he  did  in  such  a  style. 

It  would  have  cheered  your  heart  to  see  ; 
He  seemed  to  live  on  Mar}''s  smile, 
And  laughed  with  such  a  boyish  glee. 
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How  rapidly  time  sped  his  flight ! 

He  loved  as  when  love  first  began, 
She  was  his  whole  and  sole  delight. 
And  Mary  loved  her  '  own  good  man.' 
A  happier  home,  a  happier  lot. 
They  both  declared  the  world  held  not. 

*  But  hope  and  fear,  long  driven  away. 
Both  came  back  on  the  self-same  day. 
Mary  was  ill  and  kept  her  bed, 

John  felt  a  very  odd  pain  in  his  head, 
Which  his  sister  said  was  merely  a  whim. 
And  nobody  else  seemed  to  care  for  him. 

*  For  there  came  an  old  lady  who  bustled  about. 
And  contrived  very  soon  all  his  household  to  rout. 
For,  although  not  a  lady  of  high  degree. 

That  she  deemed  herself  mistress  'twas  easy  to  see. 
Yet,  though  ever  in  motion,  still  quiet  was  she, 
As  she  glided  along  and  appeared  to  be 
Engaged  in  some  awful  mystery. 

'  How  Mary  was,  John  wished  to  know ; 

The  nurse  declared  he  *  must  not  talk  ;' 
He  paced  his  parlour  to  and  fro, 

But  '  there,'  she  said,  he  '  must  not  walk.' 

'  He  sat  him  down  and  laid  his  head 

Upon  his  palm — all — all  alone  ; 
His  manly  heart  o'ercharged  with  dread. 

Yet  dared  he  scarcely  sigh  or  groan. 

'  Yet  might  he  breathe  a  silent  prayer 

To  him  who  can  in  silence  hear ; 
He  did — and  lighter  grew  his  care. 

And  Hope  resumed  the  place  of  Fear, 

'  He  listened,  gazing  on  the  floor. 

Strange  fancies  o'er  him  *  coming  thick,' 

While  the  old  clock  behind  the  door 
Had  never  seemed  so  slow  to  tick. 

'  And  thus  his  anxious  watch  he  kept, 
Oft  murmuring  his  loved  one's  name. 

Lonely  as  though  the  household  slept. 
Till  from  her  room  a  low  sound  came. 

'  'Twas  scarcely  sound — but  like  the  fall 
Of  fairy  footsteps  gathering  round  ; 

Then  whisperings  soft — then  silence  all. 
As  though  'twere  hallowed  ground, 

'  Then  broke  the  spell — not  with  a  word, 

But  an  infant's  cry.     How  it  made  him  start  ! 
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He  listened  and  he  thought  he  heard 
An  echo  in  his  heart. 

'  'Twas  nature's  voice.     That  feeble  cry 

AAvoke  paternal  love  and  pride  ; 
Feelina;s  with  death  alone  to  die. 

Yet  still  he  trembled  for  his  bride  ; 
Till  his  sister  tripped  in  with  a  whisper  of  joy, 
Saying,  '  Mary  is  well,  John,  and  so  is  your  boy.' 

'  It  now  only  remains  of  our  First-born  to  state 
What  is  told  so  exceedingly  well  in  our  plate. 
His  aunt  and  the  nurse  in  his  long-clothes  arrayed  him. 
And  then  in  the  arms  of  the  latter  they  laid  him  ; 
And  so,  in  due  form,  to  his  father  conveyed  him. 
And  with  high  approbation  and  smiles  surveyed  him, 
(As  the  painter's  talent  hath  deptly  portrayed  him) 
While  they  both  ostentatiously  displayed  him, 
As  highly  delighted  as  though  they  had  made  him.' 

The  volume  contains  many  prose  contributions,  with  some  of 
which  we  have  been  much  pleased.  Among  these  may  be  noted 
The  School  Master  on  Boards  by  Captain  Howard.  The  Old 
Sexton's  Chronicle,  by  Mrs.  Walker.  Royal  Christenings,  by 
Miss  Strickland.  And  more  especially  The  King^s  Banner  Bearer, 
by  Miss  Lawrance. 

Mr.  Willis' volume  which  we  have  placed  fourth  on  our  list,  does 
not  properly  rang-e  with  the  class  of  Annuals.  It  possesses,  how- 
ever, some  of  their  characteristics,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  stricter 
classification  may  be  advantageously  noticed  here.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  first  containing  eighteen  letters,  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenery  and  mode  of  life,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  where  the  author  has  fixed  his  residence  after  many 
years  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East; — and  the  second  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  which  has  appeared  in  a  separate  form  in  America, 
and  obtained  considerable  popularity.  Of  the  letters,  we  find 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  speak.  They  are  as  peculiar  as  the 
title  under  which  they  are  ushered  into  the  world,  and  if  they  find 
favor,  it  must  be  with  minds  diiferently  constituted  from  ours. 
We  love  wit  and  humour,  and  can  make  some  excuse  for  their 
occasional  excess,  but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  wade 
through  the  strange  jumble  of  all  human  things  which  these 
letters  contain,  without  weariness  and  occasional  disgust.  There 
are  redeeming  passages  in  which  the  fine  fancy  and  poetic  tem- 
perament of  the  author  shine  forth  unclouded,  but  the  pleasure 
these  minister  is  purchased  too  dearly  by  the  perusal  of  the  whole 
series.  The  poetry  is  of  a  different  order,  and  deserves  all  the 
popularity  which  it  has  obtained  among  our  Trans-atlantic  friends, 
several  of  the  pieces  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  Parnassus,  and 
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would  be  creditable  to  the  best  of  our  living  poets.  We  have 
been|partieularly  pleased  with  Mafanie,  Lord  Ivon  and  his  Daugh- 
ter, The  Wife's  Appeal,  The  Leper,  and  The  Healing  of  the 
daughter  of  J  aims.  These,  however,  are  too  long  for  extract,  and 
do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  following,  which,  though  beautiful  of  its  kind,  scarcely 
does  justice  to  our  author. 

'  There's  something  in  a  noble  boy, 

A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one, 
With  his  uncheckedj  unbidden  joy, 

His  dread  of  books  and  love  of  fun, 
And  in  his  clear  and  ready  smile, 
Unsliaded  by  a  thought  of  guile. 

And  unrepressed  by  sadness — 
Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back, 
As  if  I  trod  its  very  track, 

And  felt  its  very  gladness. 
And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

When  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost. 
And  not  when  you  would  call  him  gay. 

That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most. 

His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill, 
His  voice  be  echoed  in  the  hall. 

His  merry  laugh  like  music  trill, 
And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all — 

For,  like  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 

I  scarcely  notice  such  things  now — 
But  when,  amid  the  earnest  game, 

He  stops,  as  if  he  music  heard, 
And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name 

As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird, 
Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air 
As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there — 

'Tis  then  that  on  his  face  I  look. 
His  beautiful  but  thoughtful  face 

And,  like  a  long- forgotten  book^ 
Its  sweet,  familiar  meanings  trace. 

Remembering  a  thousand  things 

Which  passed  me  on  those  golden  wings, 
Which  time  has  fettered  now — 

Things  that  came  o'er  me  with  a  thrill, 

And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  still. 
And  threw  upon  my  brow 

A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast. 

That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 

'  'Tis  strange  how  thought  upon  a  child 
W^ill,  like  a  presence,  sometimes  press, 
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Artd  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wihl, 

And  life  itself"  is  in  excess — 
When  foot,  and  hand,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
Are  all  with  ardor  strainin";  hmh — 

How  in  his  heart  will  spring 
A  feeling  whose  mvsterious  thrall 
Is  stronger,  sweeter  far  than  all ; 

And  on  its  silent  win";. 
How  with  the  clouds  he'll  float  away, 
As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they  !' 


'» 


The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  portrait  of  thd 
author,  ten  engravings  from  the  well  known  pencil  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  illustrative  of  various  points  of  scenery  referred  to  in  the 
letters. 

The  Parlour  Tuble-Book  differs  in  character  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding-, it  is  less  adapted  for  immediate  popularity,  but  will  be 
more  permanently  prized  and  be  more  frequently  referred  to  than 
any  of  them.  It  consists  of  a  selection  from  a  wide  ranire  of 
authors  eminent  in  their  several  departments,  and  will  be  found 
both  a  useful  and  interesting  companion  in  the  brief  intervals  of 
time  which  occur  during  more  severe  and  continuous  occupations. 


Art.  ^'11.     1.   An  Act  to  provide  fur  the  Regulation  of  Miinicipnl 
Elections  in  England  and  Wales,  September,  1835. 

2.    The  Times  Newspaper,  November  5,  1840. 

'T^HE  object  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  was  to  elevate 
-■-  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  England  ; — to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns  habits  of  self-respect ; — and, 
by  accustoming  them  to  self-government,  to  cause  them  to  ap- 
preciate free  political  institutions.  Its  framers  aimed,  not  only  at 
the  suppression  of  corrupt  bodies,  that  tainted  the  administration 
of  justice,  alienated  public  property,  and  bid  defiance  to  public 
opinion,  but  desired  to  erect  a  system  that,  by  bringing  the  de- 
mocratic principle  into  play,  should  develop  the  active  faculties — 
commercial  and  intellectual — of  the  community,  and  keep  alive  a 
spirit  favorable  to  liberty.  They  felt  that  the  principal  security 
of  freedom  consisted  in  the  administration  of  local  business  by  the 
people  themselves;  for  by  such  administration  citizens  acquire 
attachment  to  public  interests  and  experience  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  become  qualified  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  supreme 
leo-islature. 
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Now,  if  instead  of  securing  these  ends,  the  municipal  system 
corrupts  and  demoralizes  the  mass  of  the  people  resident  in  the 
municipal  towns,  and  thus  prepares  them  to  be  venal  and  willing 
slaves,  it  becomes  a  great  public  duty  to  examine  that  system  in 
all  its  details,  and  endeavor  to  discover  the  leak  or  rotten  plank 
that  threatens  to  make  it  shipwreck. 

We  have  now  had  five  years  experience  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration act ;  and  the  result  is  a  settled  persuasion  that  without 
the  application  of  the  Ballot  and  one  or  two  other  correctives,  it 
will  completely  disappoint  the  intention  of  its  originators^  and 
produce  a  frightful  catalogue  of  social  and  political  evils.  There 
is  an  outcry  among  all  honest  men  against  the  scenes  which  now 
attend  municipal  elections.  Bribery,  undue  influence,  intimida- 
tion, and  drunkenness  working  among  constituencies  widely  ex- 
tended by  household  suffrage !  These  are  but  half  the  evils  ; 
and  do  not  include  frauds  in  the  parish  lists,  frauds  on  the  revi- 
sion, frauds  by  personation,  frauds  by  violation  of  promise,  frauds 
by  the  forgery  of  voting  papers,  frauds  by  the  circulation  of  fiilse 
reports,  and  frauds  by  voting  twice  or  more  frequently: — No- 
vember evils,  falling  as  thickly  and  regularly  as  the  asteroids  ! 

It  is  published  from  the  house-top  that  the  Tories  are  rapidly 
regaining  power  in  the  corporations.  Who  can  be  surprised  at 
such  a  circumstance  ?  Ought  we  not  to  regard  it  as  a  consequence 
as  necessary  as  that  effect  should  follow  its  cause  ?  The  system 
lays  the  poorer  rate-payers  open  to  the  seduction  of  money  and 
intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  the  Tories  have  always  funds  at  hand 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption.  The  fact  that  the  municipal  elec- 
tors give  their  suffrages  to  a  party  who  never  woidd  have  given 
them  the  franchise;  who  now  protest  against  popular  elections; 
and  who  would  {if  they  could)  wrest  all  power  from  the  hands  of 
those  electors,  proves  that  sinister  influences  have  been  brought  into 
play. 

We  shall,  without  waiting  to  analyse  the  statements*  of  '  con- 
*servative  gain,'  paraded  by  the  Tory  newspapers,  which  are 
certainly,  in  many  instances,  exaggerated,  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  before  us ;  observing  the  following  order  : — 

First.  The  qualification  of  municipal  electors. 

*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  elections  : — 
The  Liberals  succeeded  in         .         .     36  towns. 

The  Tories 27 

Liberals  succeeded  unopposed  in     15 
Tories  .         .         .         .         .17 

Elections  divided        .         .         .       5 — 37 


100 


Liberals  completely  successful  or  nearly  so  in  19  towns. 
Tories  ...  ...     1 1 
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Second.  The  system  of  registration,  and  the  revision  of  the 
voters'  lists. 

Third.  The  practices  obtaining  during  the  canvass  and  elec- 
tion. 

Fourth.  The  mode  of  voting. 

1.  The  constituencies  of  our  municipalities  at  present  consist  of 
every  male  person  of  full  age,  who  on  the  last  day  of  August,  in 
any  year,  shall  have  occupied  premises  within  the  borough  con- 
tinuously ^or  the  three  previous  years,  and  shall  for  that  time  have 
been  an  inhabitant  householder,  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough, 
provided  that  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the  poor  rates,  and 
shall  have  paid  them  and  all  borough  rates  during  the  time  of  his 
occupatio7t. 

Against  this  qualification  three  different  kinds  of  objections 
have  been  urged: — that  it  was  too  extensive;  an  objection  made 
by  the  Tories:  that  it,  needlessly,  has  been  narrowed  to  those 
resident  three  years;  a  complaint  made  by  friends  of  ]K)})ular  eh-c- 
tion  and  extended  suffrage  :  and  that  by  requiring  proof  of  the 
payment  of  poor  rates,  not  for  the  six  months  preceding  August, 
but  for  the  whole  of  tlie  three  years,  an  extraordinary  facility  is 
given  to  those  interested  in  disfranchising  electors;  a  fact  which 
every  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  practical  experience  must 
readily  admit.  The  first  of  these  objections  we  think  was  fairly 
met  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced" the  Municipal  Bill  to  parliament.  The  noble  lord,  in 
stating  the  reason  for  adopting  the  qualification  in  question, — that 
is  the  existing  qualification,  observed  : — 

*  I  think  we  should  consider  those  whom  1  may  call /;en??anen<  rate- 
payers, the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  perfectly  fit  and  qualified  to 
choose  persons  to  represent  them  in  its  common  council  and  govern- 
ment. It  may  often  happen,  and  I  think  it  does  often  happen,  that 
the  lower  class  of  rate-payers,  however  well  known  and  lon<^  establislied 
in  the  town,  do  not  take  such  a  warm  interest  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  as  not  to  be  open  to  the  various  modes  of  seduction^ 
and  to  those  corrupt  arts  which  have  been  ordinarily  resorted  ti),  to 
procure  votes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  when 
you  place  before  them  the  propriety  of  choosing  their  own  townsmen, 
perhaps  their  next-door  neighbors,  as  persons  fit  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  their  own  town.  But  there  is  another  reason,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  more  conclusive  than  all,  which  is,  that  these  rate-payers 
contribute  directly  to  the  expenses  of  the  town.  By  this  bill  they 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  borough  rate  which  may  be  required  ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  not  be  exempt  from  it.  Then 
according  to  the  established  principles,  to  the  known  and  recognised 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  is  right  and  proper  tliat  those  who 
contribute  their  money  should  have  a  voice  in  the  elections  of  persons 
by  whom  their  money  is  expended." 
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But  the  principles  appealed  to  by  Lord  John  are  denied  by 
the  Tories.  However  they  may  disguise  their  feelings,  they 
dislike  the  democratic  character  and  tendencies  of  this  qualifica- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  will  make  the  evils 
of  the  municipal  system,,  to  which  we  now  draw  attention,  an  ex- 
cuse for  defacing  its  essential  features ;  unless  those  evils  are 
remedied,  in  due  time,  by  a  friendly  hand.  They  boast  at  present, 
for  the  sake  of  turning  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  of  the  '  tri- 
'  umphs '  which  they  are  achieving  in  the  boroughs ;  but  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  occasionally  in  their  newspapers,  the  fact 
that  they  meditate  the  invasion  of  existing  civic  rights,  oozes 
out.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  is  supplied  by  a  recent 
article  in  tlie  limes.  Boasting  of  the  achievements  which  the 
money,  liquor,  and  full-stretched  influence  of  the  Tory  party  has 
accomplished,  that  journal  *  observes : — 

*  These  municipal  elections,  be  it  remembered,  are  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  most  popular  appeals  that  are  ever  made  to  any  English  con- 
stituency. They  are  not  confined  to  the  £10  householders,  like  the 
parliamentary  elections,  nor  yet  to  the  freemen  of  the  boroughs — still 
less  to  £50  tenants  or  freeholders,  as  in  the  counties.  They  rest  upon 
household'  suffrage — the  very  point  which  some  of  our  ultra- reformers 
are  now  proposing  as  an  improvement  on  the  franchises  conferred  by 
the  Reform  Bill. 


'Consider  for  a  moment  the  two  parties  in  any  great  town.  The 
Conservatives,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Do  they  not  embrace 
the  far  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  the  active  virtue  and  felt  benevolence  of  the  community? 
Of  the  most  self-denying  and  resolute  of  all  classes — the  sincerely  re- 
ligious— must  we  not  seek  more  than  nine-tenths  among  the  Conser- 
vative party  ?  And  can  it  be,  that  these  things  should  fail  to  exert  an 
influence,  growing,  as  we  now  see  it,  year  by  year,  over  the  judgment 
and  choice  of  the  respective  constituencies  ?' 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  which  one  would  have 
thought  was  sufficiently  satisfactory,  the  Times,  in  the  very  same 
article,  darkly  hints  that  the  new  corporations  are  doomed  to 
destruction.  '  As  to  the  graver  question,'  it  observes,  '  ofivhether 
'  the  neiv  corporcdions,  in  themselves,  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
'  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  or  otherwise — that  is  a  matter 

*  the  decisio?i  q/  which  must  necessai'ilybe  postponed  until  honest  and 

*  respectable  men  shall  have  had  a  sufficient  trial  of  the  working  of 
^ the  whole  system.'     it  is  true  that  the  present  franchise  is  likely 


*  Vide  Times,  November  .5. 
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to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Tories ;  but  it  obliges  them  to 
court  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  drains  their  coffers  ! 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  object  to  the  restriction  to  three 
years  residence,  that  a  much  shorter  period  is  required  as  the 
qualification  of  the  parliamentary  constituency,  wiio  exercise  a 
much  more  important  trust.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man 
can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  local  circumstances  to 
qualify  him  to  take  a  part  in  municipal  matters,  in  a  shorter  period 
than  three  years.  The  interests  in  the  custody  of  parliament  can 
be  appreciated  equally  well  by  a  man  whether  he  resides  at 
Exeter,  Birmingham,  or  York : — ccelum  non  animum  nmtat. 
But  peculiar  local  interests  are  not  so  readily  understood.  Be- 
side, the  body  of  ten-pound  householders  are  necessarily  a  more 
permanent  body,  less  liable  to  fluctuation,  than  a  poorer  and  more 
widely  extended  class;  and  it  may  well  be  replied,  that  the 
restriction  to  three  years  continuous  residence  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  improper  manufacture  of  votes  to  carry  some  par- 
ticular point.  To  serve  the  cause  at  the  election  in  1826,  no 
less  than  1870  freemen  were  made  in  Maldon ;  and  it  is  well  to 
provide  against  so  scandalous  an  abuse  in  the  reformed  municipal 
corporations.  • 

We  object,  however,  to,  and  strongly  protest  against,  the  pro- 
vision which  requires  proof  of  the  payment  of  rates  for  the  whole 
of  the  three  years.  It  is  the  source  of  frauds  without  number. 
The  parish  books  having,  during  that  interval,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  six  different  overseers,  and  perhaps  as  many  assist- 
ants, the  most  extraordinary  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  erasure 
of  names  and  items,  and  the  foisting  in  of  charges  of  arrears. 
And  yet  the  provision  is  as  useless  as  it  is  mischievous.  It  has 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  rates. 
But  it  is  perfectly  superfluous.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  act 
does  not  require  its  aid.  An  overseer  is  compelled  to  make  his 
payments  quarterly.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  punctually,  by  '  the  act* 
'  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
*  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,'  he  is  liable  to  have  his  goods  sold. 
He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  collect  the  rates  immediately,  and  to 
allow  no  arrears.  Finally  his  accounts  are  audited,  confirm.ed,  and 
allowed  by  the  auditor  before  he  leaves  oflSce.  To  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  arrears  remain  due,  except  in  the  case  of  publicly  known 
defaulters,  is  a  gross  absurdity.  The  mischievous  operation  of 
this  provision  will  be  better  seen  when  we  come  to  the  second 
division  of  our  subject. 

II.   The  system  of  registration  and  the  revision  of  voters'  lists. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  registration  is  a  matter  of 


'■■'■  Aiig>i?t,   18.10. 
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the  highest  political  importance :  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  mind,  that  if  the  liberal  cause  is  aban- 
doned in  the  revision-court,  it  is  abandoned  irretrievably.  Beside 
the  hostility  of  objectors^  most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  municipal  franchise  is  subject  to  six  perils  from  over- 
seers. 

1 .  By  the  omission  of  a  householder's  name  from  the  rate-book. 

2.  By  putting  his  name  in  pencil  in  the  book. 

3.  By  omitting  to  give  credit  for  paid  rates. 

4.  By  omitting  his  name  from  the  citizens'  list  delivered  by  the 
overseer  to  the  town  clerk. 

5.  By  informality  in  the  title  or  superscription  of  such  list. 

6.  By  erasures  in  the  rate-book  and  the  insertion  of  spurious 
arrears. 

It  matters  not  that  a  man  has  established  his  claim  in  1840; 
the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  an  overseer,  in  either  of  these 
cases,  may  deprive  him  of  his  vote  in  1841  !  Is  not  this  mon- 
strous ?  Does  it  not  appear  vexatious  and  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme,  that  householders  should  amiually  be  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  proving  qualifications  which  they  have  already 
proved,  and  meeting  objections  which  have  already  been  met  and 
answered  ?  In  a  recent  paper  *  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
registration,  we  made  an  observation  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  present  case ;  '  When  a  man  has  once  proved,  to  the  satis- 
'  faction  of  the  court,  that  he  occupies  a  house  of  value  sufficient 
'  to  entitle  him  to  the  franchise,  on  what  plea  can  he  annually  be 
*  required  to  prove  the  validity  of  his  title,  so  long  as  he  con- 
'  tinues  to  occupy  the  same  premises?'  The  liability  to  objec- 
tion every  year  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  parts  of  the  vdiole 
system.  It  produces  exasperation  and  annoyance.  It  disfran- 
chises multitudes  who  are  persecuted  by  hired  Tory  objectors. 
An  effort  is  now  generally  made  to  pack  the  parishes  with  Tory 
overseers,  in  order  that  the  rate  books  may  be  tampered  with  ;  or 
that  Tory  objectors  and  agents  may  have  free  access  to  the  paro- 
chial records.  In  many  cases  Tory  objectors  and  electioneering 
under-strappers  are  appointed  as  deputy  overseers.  The  pro- 
vincial newspapers  abound  with  the  most  shameful  cases  that  arise 
in  this  manner.  In  many  instances  men  who  have  died  or  have 
removed  (who  can  therefore  be  personated),  are  retained  on  the 
citizens'  lists.  In  others,  liberals  are  omitted  by  tens  from  the 
rate  books  and  lists  !  !  and  it  is  now  an  established  plan,  in  cases 
where  a  landlord  pays  the  rates  of  a  number  of  houses,  to  give  a 
receipt  for  A.  B.  '  and  others  :'  thus  destroying  the  proof  of  rating 
in  the  case  of  the  '  others  !'     These  facts  must  be  forced  upon  the 


*  Eclectic  Revieiv,  August,  1840. 
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attention  of  the  legislature ;  for  unless  the  evils  we  complain  of 
be  remedied,  it  is  obvious  that  the  unprotected  burgesses  will  be 
borne  down  by  Tory  combinations. 

We  select  two  cases,  which  will  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  remarks  which  we  have  here  made ;  one,  where  the  omission 
of  a  householder's  name  from  the  rate  book  caused  his  disfran- 
chisement; the  other,  where  the  insertion  of  spurious  arrears  of 
rates  by  a  Tory  agent  was  detected.  We  quote  them  from  a 
liberal  journal  published  in  York.* 

*  John  Johnson,  the  occupier  of  a  house  in  Bilton  Street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  claimed  to  be  inserted  on  the  burgess  list.  He 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  duly  rated.  John- 
son was  conscious  that  he  had  regularly  and  punctually  paid  his  rates. 
The  rate  book  was  produced,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  rate  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1839,  his  name  was  omitted  from  the  rate  book. 
A  blank  was  left  where  his  name  should  have  been  ;  but  the  house 
which  he  occupied  was  rated  as  usual,  and  the  rate  due  from  it  was 
entered  down  as  paid  !  !  !  On  reference  it  was  found  that  Mr.  John- 
son's name  was  on  the  rate  immediately  before  that  in  January,  1839, 
and  in  the  rate  next  after  the  same  January.  It  was  proved  by  a 
witness  in  court  that  Johnson  had  occupied  the  house  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  had  not  removed  from  it,  or  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
reside  in  it.     Yet  the  court  deprived  this  man  of  his  vote  ! ! !' 

Now  this  case  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  proof  of  the  payment 
of  rates,  during  the  whole  three  years,  is  most  unnecessarily  re- 
quired. The  omission  of  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  accident 
or  design ;  but  in  the  next  we  have  a  case  of  positive  malice  and 
fraud : — 

"  Robert  Scott,  of  Redeness-street,  was  objected  to  by  the  Tories. 
The  ground  of  objection  was  demanded.  It  was  replied  that  he  had 
not  paid  all  his  rates.  The  overseer's  books  were  produced,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  rate  of  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  the  sum  of  three 
halfpence  !  !  was  charged  to  him  as  arrears,  while  it  appeared  that  he 
had  paid  the  sum  of  2s.  T^d.  It  was  urged  that  these  arrears  had 
never  been  demanded,  yet  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  vote.  On 
looking  closely  at  the  book  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been  an 
erasure  where  the  7^d.  had  been  written,  yet  the  court  refused  to  allow 
the  claim  !  Fortunately  the  overseer's  receipts  were  produced  ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  receipt  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Ralph  Horner 
(overseer)  for  2s.  9d.  I  !  !  The  vote  was  allowed  at  length,  and  Mr. 
Garwood  observed  that  it  was  a  most  barefaced  and  disgraceful  attempt 
to  disfranchise  an  elector." 

These  cases  prove  how  much  depends  upon  overseers  ;  and 
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what  chances  the  present  system  gives  to  objectors,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  electors. 

At  the  recent  revision  at  Liverpool,  so  extraordinary  a  number 
of  objections  were  made  by  the  Tories,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  revision,  5,000  objections  remained  undisposed  of !  !  !  The 
law  provides  that  the  revision  shall  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  conclude  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  The  court  sat  for  fifteen 
days :  yet  all  was  labor  in  vain  ;  for  eventually  they  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  list  of  1839.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  closing 
the  court  with  propriety  observed;*  'A  legislative  measure 
'  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  to  remedy  a  grievance  so  great 
'as  that  which,  for  fifteen  days,  we  have  endured.    Itisnot possi- 

*  ble  to  revise  a  list  of  objections  so  indiscriminately  made  on  this 

*  occasion  as  to  exceed  7000  names ;  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  that, 

*  in  future,  either  by  making  the  objector  pay  costs  where  the  ob- 
'jection  shall  be  deemed  frivolous  and  vexatious,  or  by  some  other 
'  plan,  the  evil  of  which  we  have  all  so  just  cause  to  complain  may 

*  be  removed.'  His  worship  submitted  the  matter  to  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  that  officer  upon  the 
unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  case ; — an  opinion  which 
appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  law : — 

^  Being  called  upon  by  the  worshipful  the  Mayor,  as  the  Town-clerk, 
to  advise  him  as  to  the  course  wliich,  according  to  law,  he  ought  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  list  of  burgesses  now  before  him,  I  submit 
my  opinion  as  follows : — The  revision  has  now  proceeded  from  the 
1st  of  the  month  to  this  day,  the  15th,  inchisive.  It  commenced  with 
a  list  of  14,417  names, — a  list  of  607  claimants  in  addition, — and  a 
list  of  objections  to  7303  names  of  the  14,417  ;  and  now,  after  having 
proceeded  the  full  period  allowed  by  law,  save  only  so  much  of  this 
day  as  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  complete  the  requisite  formalities, 
there  remain  of  cases  of  objection  unheard  5000,  interspersed  over  the 
various  pages  of  the  list.  The  whole  list  is  not  revised ; — what  is 
required  to  be  done  by  the  act  is  not  done  ; — the  list  is  in  point  of  fact 
imperfect  and  informal.  The  question  then  is,  whether  his  worship 
can  carry  into  effect  the  following  provision  part  of  the  18th  section  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act :—'  And  the  Mayor  shall,  in  open 
court,  Vv'rite  his  initials  against  the  names  respectively  struck  out  or 
inserted,  and  against  any  party  of  the  said  lists  in  which  any  mistakes 
shall  have  been  corrected,  and  shall  sign  his  name  to  every  page  of  the 
several  lists  so  settled.'  If  his  worship  should  sign  every  page  of  this 
list  he  must  certify  5000  cases  as  revised  when  not  one  of  them  has 
been  before  the  court.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  advise  his  worship 
on  the  present  state  of  things,  which  for  some  days  past  has  been  ex- 
pected, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel, — 
amongst  them   Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Wightman, — and  all 
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wliom  I  have  consulted  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  his  worship  ought 
not  to  sign  a  list  under  these  circumstances.  The  consequence  will  he 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  counsel  whom  I  have  advised  with,  no 
burgess  roll  can  be  founded  upon  this  list,  and  the  provision  of  the 
Municipal  Amendment  Act,  1  Victoria,  c.  78,  s.  6,  will  attach.  That 
enactment  is  as  follows  : — 'And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  every  borough 
in  which,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  informality,  a  new  burgess  roll  of 
the  said  borough  shall  not  have  been  duly  made  in  any  year  within  the 
time  directed  by  the  said  act,  the  burgess  roll  which  was  in  force  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  revision  shall  continue  in  force  until  such 
new  burgess  roll  shall  have  been  duly  made.'  As  to  my  own  opinion  [ 
at  first  considered  this  case  one  of  difficulty  ;  but  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration I  now  entertain  a  decided  opinion  that  the  only  proper  course 
is  for  the  Mayor  not  to  sign  the  list ;  and  that  the  consequence  must 
be  that  the  burgess  roll  of  last  year  will  continue  in  force  :  which 
opinion  I  give  to  his  worship  under  all  the  responsibility  that  can 
attach  to  it.' 

R.  RadcliffEj  Town-clerk. 
Town.hall,  Oct.  loth,  1840. 

The  result  was  that  several  hundred  qualified  electors  were  dis- 
franchised.— Yet  the  Tories  boast  of  '  triumphs,'  achieved  in  this 
manner  !  The  same  party  pursued  a  similar  course  at  Leeds,  and 
brought  matters  to  the  same  issue.  The  result  is,  that  1300  per- 
sons, who  would  have  possessed  the  franchise  if  the  revision 
had  been  completed,  have  been  disfranchised !  !  !  No  one  can 
peruse  the  speech  of  the  Mayor  of  Leeds*  without  astonishment 
and  indignation  : — 

'  Our  powers  (said  his  worship  )  have  now  ceased  by  effluxion  of 
time,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
Court  has  not  been  able  to  get  through  the  revision  so  as  to  complete 
the  new  burgess  roll.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  very  great 
unparalleled  number  of  objections  and  claims  which  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  claims  might  very  well  have  been  got  through,  if 
this  great  number  of  objections  had  not  been  made,  for  by  a  statement 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  being  an  analysis  of  the  revision  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  first  five  wards,  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that 
the  number  of  objections  substantiated  is  very  small  indeed.  In  those 
wards  containing  objections,  there  have  not  been  one  hundred  made 
good.  (Loud  cries  of  '  shame,  shame.')  This  is  my  opinion,  and,  as 
I  think  it  will  appear  to  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  consider  the 
matter,  is  a  very  reckless  abuse  of  the  privilege  which  is  allowed  by 
law.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  revision 
would  have  been  got  through,  and  the  new  roll  made  out ;  but  as  it  is 
I  presume  that  the  next  election  of  counsellors  for  the  borough  must 
take  place  on  the  roll  of  the  last  year.     There  will  be  disfranchised  in 
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the  five  wards  which  have  been  gone  through  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  persons  who  Avould  have  possessed  the  franchise  if  this  revision 
had  been  completed' 

Lord  John  Russell  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act : — will  he  be  content  to  leave  it  in  its  pre- 
sent imperfect  and  anomalous  condition  ?  If  the  practices  we  have 
described,  which  grow  up  and  are  fostered  by  the  present  system, 
are  not  put  an  end  to,  the  whole  municipal  power  of  the  country 
will  become  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories ;  and  the  poor 
population  of  our  cities  and  boroughs  will  be  rendered  reckless 
and  depraved.  Lord  John  Russell  owes  it  to  himself  and  the 
country  to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing- 
session.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  practices  which 
prevail  during  the  canvass  and  election. 

in.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  scenes  at  a  municipal  election 
without  feelings  of  intense  disgust.  One  set  of  candidates  canvass 
the  wards,  leaving  the  impression  that  there  is  no  other  candidate 
in  the  field.  An  advantage  is  thus  gained  over  their  opponents; 
for  when  once  promises  have  been  made,  many  electors  will  not 
retract  them.  The  next  step  is  to  open  houses,  where  all  comers 
are  supplied  with  pipes  and  ale.  These  houses  are  nightly  visited 
by  the  candidates,  who  sit  with  the  company  and  often  carouse 
with  them  till  midnight !  Punch  and  ale  are  administered 
freely  ; — every  nerve  is  strained  ; — customers  canvass  their 
tradesmen.  Those  who  have  promised  their  votes,  are  urged  to 
violate  their  promises,  and  vote  for  the  other  party :  and  those 
who  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so,  are  entreated  to  go  out  of  the 
way,  and  not  vote  as  they  originally  promised.  Banners  and 
music  increase  the  excitement;  and  the  canvass  may  well  be 
described,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  as,  '  the  ten 
*  days  dominion  of  Mammon  and  Belial !'  The  most  venal  are 
directly  bribed  ;  and  others  are  '  set  down '  as  messengers,  run- 
ners, and  canvassers.  In  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  contested  election  without  employing  a  large  number  of  the 
latter  class;  who,  being  labouring  and  working  men,  say  that 
they  cannot  give  up  their  days'  work  without  compensation. 
Thus  the  present  system  of  voting  begets  canvassing,  and  canvass- 
ing begets  practices  unfavourable  to  the  independence  of  electors. 

The  day  of  election  comes  on ;  and,  excepting  the  bathing  in 
horse-ponds,  the  hootings,  duckings,  and  fractures  of  olden  times, 
we  have  every  evil  attending  parliamentary  elections  in  opera- 
tion. Business  commences  with  general  breakfasts  supplied 
gratuitously.  To  those  breakfasts,  the  Tories  invite  all  those 
voters  who  are  about  to  split  between  both  parties  ;  i.  e.  give  one 
vote  to  a  Liberal,  and  the  other  to  a  Tory.  As  votes  are  delivered 
by  voting  papers^  in  the  municipal  system,  an  effort  is  made,  at 
those  breakfasts,  to  change  the  voting  papers.     A  Tory  agent  asks 
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a  voter  to  allow  him  to  see  if  his  voting  paper  is  correctly  filled 
up  : — the  agent  says  'It  is  all  right;'  and  slips  backapaper,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  two  Tory  candidates  are  inserted,  instead  of  the 
Liberal  and  Tory  candidates  !  !  Some  are  unable  to  read,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  first  rush  to  the  poll,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  any  case,  to  detect  the  trick.  Again  :  Tory  agents  lie  in 
wait  for  stray  voters; — invite  them  into  public  houses;  and 
while  they  ply  them  with  liquor,  make  alterations  and  erasures  in 
their  papers.  These  are  the  methods  by  which  the  Tories  succeed ; 
and  at  victories  achieved  by  such  degrading  means,  sounds  of 
exultation  ring  through  the  land  !  The  manoeuvres  of  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  are  celebrated  as  '  conservative  triumphs  ;'  and  changes 
effected  by  force  of  bribery,  are  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  reaction 
in  public  opinion  ! 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  scenes  which  are  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  can  readily  be  imagined  by  all,  we 
shall  advert  to  the  last  of  the  four  points,  which  we  proposed  more 
especially  to  notice. 

IV.    The  mode  of  voting  at  municipal  elections. 

The  votes  are  taken  by  a  most  defective  method  of  Ballot. 
It  is  not  an  open,  viva-voce  mode  of  voting ;  nor  is  it  secret.  It, 
in  some  cases,  certainly  protects  a  voter  from  sudden  ebullitions 
of  mob-wrath ;  but  it  does  not  keep  him  safe  from  his  employer, 
or  his  customer,  nor  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Tory 
party,  which  is  '  steady  as  the  march  of  time,  and  keen  as  the 
'  scent  of  death.'  It  affords  facilities  to  fraud,  as  we  have  already 
demonstrated  ;  and  gives  security  to  the  briber  that  the  voter  will 
fulfil  his  corrupt  contract.  A  correct  account  of  the  polling  is 
taken  from  the  voting  papers  by  the  town  clerk,  which  is  open 
to  public  inspection.  The  voter,  therefore,  knows  if  he  does  not 
vote  according  to  his  bargain,  that  he  will  receive  no  pay.  The 
presiding  alderman,  too,  at  the  polling  place  of  each  ward,  in- 
spects each  paper ;  and  partizans,  thus  presiding,  are  known  to 
smile  on,  bow  to,  and  even  say,  'thank  you  sir,'  to  the  voter  who 
has  voted  in  conformity  with  his  wishes.  There  is  a  Ballot  box 
on  the  table,  but  it  is  useless  ;  as  there  is  a  spy  set  on  the  elec- 
tors, who  intimates  by  his  manner  the  direction  of  the  votes,  so 
correctly,  that  an  account  of  the  poll  is  published  every  hour  ! 
The  British  public  are  already  aware  of  the  cases  of  intimidation 
which  occur  at  our  city  and  county  elections ;  when  landlords, 
who  think,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  they  have  '  a  right 
'to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own,'  order  their  tenants  to  the 
hustings  and  dictate  to  their  tradesmen  ;  but  they  have  as  yet  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  petty  tyranny,  narrowed  into  ivards  and 
parishes,  and  enforced  upon  householders  of  every  grade,  by  resi- 
dents inflamed  by  jealousy  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  irri- 
tation of  parliamentary  elections  subsides  after  a  time  :  and  there 
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is  no  one  interested  in  maintaining  a  system  of  unrelenting  local 
persecution.  But  the  case  is  different  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
persons  offended  reside  in  the  parish  or  ward  tvith  the  offenders  ; 
the  cause  of  offence  recurs  every  year  !  !  !  These  considerations, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the 
Ballot  to  the  parliamentary  elections,  will  feel  them  sufficiently 
forcible  to  induce  them  to  concede  the  protecting  influence  of 
that  shield  of  liberty  to  the  householders  entrusted  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  municipal  councillors.  What  independence  of  spirit  can 
bear  up  against  daily  frowns  from  wealthy  neighbours, — rebukes, 
and  sarcasms,  and  desertions  on  the  part  of  customers, — studied 
exclusion  from  every  local  trust  of  importance — the  imposition  of 
disagreeable  offices  ?  How  many  are  there  who  can  exert  free- 
will when  the  director  of  the  bank  asks  a  favor  ?  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  alarm  when  it  is  hinted  that  at  the  next  revi- 
sion, all  the  cunning  of  the  Tory  objectors,  and  all  the  acumen  of 
the  Tory  attorneys,  will  be  levelled  against  his  vote  ?  In  many 
cases,  overseers,  churchwardens,  and  tax  collectors  pay  their 
earliest  visits  to  the  houses  of  those  poor  men  who  have  opposed 
the  Tory  candidate,  and  hector  their  families ;  in  others,  mecha- 
nics are  dismissed  from  their  employment.  If  a  man  votes  against 
the  Tories,  he  loses  present  rewards  and  future  prospects;  and 
gains  their  implacable  enmity.  Under  these  circumstances  the  will 
is  not  free.  Under  this  state  of  things  it  is  a  matter  of  human 
impossibility  that  men  can  make  an  unbiassed  and  independent 
choice. 

Let  us  then,  have  a  system  of  real  and  genuine  Ballot  esta- 
blished at  municipal  elections.  Nothing  else  can  cure  these 
evils.  Mr.  Grote's  admirable  Ballot  box,  has  now  for  some 
years  been  before  the  public,  and  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
to  assert  that  it  does  not  insure  perfect  secresy.  Let  us 
have  this  Ballot  box  then,  in  every  municipal  polling  place 
in  England ;  and  let  the  present  absurd  method  of  voting  be  ex- 
ploded !  We  call  upon  the  friends  of  free  election,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  to  press  the  demand  for  the  Ballot,  at  munici' 
pal  elections,  upon  the  legislature.  They  cannot  refuse  to  yield 
it,  in  this  case ;  and  if  it  proves  successful  in  municipal  elections, — 
as  assuredly  it  will, — then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  will  be 
applied  to  all  elections.  The  friends  of  Ballot  as  a  principle, 
and  the  friends  of  democratic  municipal  institutions  must,  there- 
fore, unite  and  call  for  its  adoption.  The  municipal  corporation 
act  can  produce  no  salutary  fruit  without  it.  The  more  we  reflect 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
secret  voting,  the  more  we  feel  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  its 
application  to  them.  The  reform  act  is  imperfect  without  it : — 
without  it,  the  municipal  system  will  be  a  scourge  in  the  hands 
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of  those  who  are  inimical  to  popular  institutions,  and  despise  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  In  1659,  when  first  it  was  introduced  into 
England,  James  Harrington,  a  gentleman  of  Northamptonshire, 
a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  whose  classic  mind  iden- 
tified the  Ballot  with  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  the 
sturdy  independence  of  the  antique  Roman,  was  its  only*  advo- 
cate ; — the  Ballot  is  now  advocated  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  Harry 
Nevil,  'an  ingenious  and  well  bred  gentleman,'  (see  Wood's 
Athence  Oxoidenses )  shortly  afterwards,  moved  a  resolution  in 
Parliament,  in  favor  of  Ballot,  there  were  eight  votes  with 
him  : — Mr.  Grote's  motion  was  upon  the  last  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  supported  by  two  hundred  members  ! 
The  question  will  wax  stronger  and  stronger ;  and,  if  the  Re- 
formers act  consistently,  in  the  present  crisis,  its  speedy  triumph 
is  certain. 

Beside  the  newly  incorporated  towns  of  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  Birmingham,  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  ITS  boroughs, 
whose  householders  are  exposed  to  the  vitiating  influences  we 
have  described.  The  existence  of  such  evils,  among  so  vast  a 
mass  of  the  population,  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference. 
The  municipal  towns,  instead  of  being  the  fortresses  of  an 
oligarchy,  locked  with  a  golden  key,  must  be  rendered,  what 
they  were  intended  to  be,  nurseries  of  public  spirit  and  liberty. 
But  before  they  can  be  freed  from  Tory  usurpation,  provision 
must  be  made  against  frivolous  objections  to  voters;  provision 
must  be  made  to  protect  the  franchise  of  men  who  have  proved 
their  title  and  still  hold  their  qualification ;  the  period  during  which 
proof  of  the  payment  of  rates  is  required  must  be  abridged  ;  and 
lastly,  the  Ballot  must  be  established  ! 
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Evangelical  Synopsis.  The  Neiu  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  containing  the  Text  according  to  the  Author- 
ized Version,  with  Marginal  Readings  and  Parallel  Passages  ; 
and  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  selected  from  the  tvritings  of 
the  most  esteemed  Divines  and  Biblical  Critics  of  various  Denomi- 
nations ;  interspersed  with  original  remarks.  By  Ingram  Cobbin, 
A.M.     London  :  Berger, 

Though  this  volume  is  but  part  of  a  larger  work   comprising  both 
Testaments,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  title  is  so  printed  as  to  exclude 

*  He  published  a  tract  entitled '  The  Use  and  Manner  of  the  Ballot,' 
VOL.  VUI.  3    P 
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all  reference  to  the  Old  Testament ;  which  gives  it,  not  improperly  we 
think,  an  entirety  within  itself,  and  has  been  done  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  purchasers  who  may  desire  a  commentary  with  reflections  on  the 
New  Testament  only.  Mr.  Cobbin,  the  editor,  considers  '  that  in  the 
whole  list  of  commentaries,  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  on  the  plan  of 
'  (he  Evangelical  Synopsis.  There  is  no  other  that  avails  itself  in  the 
same  ample  way  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  previous 
writers ;  no  other  that  generally  embraces  writers  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  and  no  other  that  claims  the  name  of  evangelical,  retaining 
those  sacred  principles  which  the  name  implies,  while  it  brings  to  its 
aid  writers  of  every  sect,  and  yet  inculcates,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apos- 
tle, love  to  all  those  who  '  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
truth.' ' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  all  this  has  come  within  Mr.  Cobbin's 
design,  but  we  cannot  accord  the  praise  of  the  comprehensive  catholicity 
to  the  '  Evangelical  Synopsis  '  alone.  In  which  of  the  above  particu- 
lars is  the  Tract  Society's  commentary  deficient  ?  And  what  was 
Mr.  Cobbin  doing  when  he  compiled  the  Condensed  Commentary  ? 
Did  he  not  then  derive  his  materials  from  writers  of  all  denominations, 
or  did  he  then  inculcate  a  spirit  difll'erent  from  that  described  above  ? 
We  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  exclusive  claim 
of  the  Evangelical  Synopsis  to  genuine  evangelical  catholicity  ;  and  are 
sorry  that  in  order  to  set  forth  this,  Mr.  Cobbin  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  depreciate  other  works. 

The  Evangelical  Synopsis  is,  however,  entitled  to  recommendation 
partly  from  the  great  variety  of  sources,  critical,  geographical,  and 
doctrinal,  whence  its  materials  have  been  derived,  partly  from  its 
varied  adaptation  ;  for  it  is  not  only  calculated  to  assist  the  inquirer 
who  may  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages  of 
the  sacred  volume, but  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  devotional  commentary. 
At  the  close  of  every  chapter  we  find  a  series  of  reflections  not  only 
pertinent  but  edifying.  These  are  mostly  from  Scott,  but  occasionally 
from  Guyse,  Boothroyd,  Henry,  Gill,  Ostervald,  and  others,  and  some 
few  are  original.  Every  book  is  preceded  by  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion. And  at  the  close  of  the  work,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  an  index  to  the  principal  subjects 
contained  in  the  notes. 

An  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  put  together  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  extract,  which  is  on  Eph.  ii.  4,  '  But  God 
who  is  rich  in  mercy  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us.' 

4.  Rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  /ore.]  The  causes  of  our  salvation  ave'merry 
and  love.  Tlieso  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  object  of  love  is  the  creature 
simply,  the  object  of  mercy  is  the  creature  fallen  into  misery.  Parents  love 
their  children  :  but  if  they  be  fallen  into  misery,  love  works  in  away  of  pity — 
Dr.  Goodwin  on  Eph.  We  must  remark,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  grace — 
one  of  wliich  is  simply  gratuitous,  tlic  otlicr  which  besides  is  merciful.  That 
which  is  purely  gratuitous,  is  that  wliich  God  manifests  towards  tlie  innocent 
creature  :  that  Avhich  is  merciful  is  that  which  he  displays  towards  the  miser- 
able and  sinful  creature. — Dii  Bo.sc.  Rich  in  mercy}  a  fine  and  full  expres- 
sion, in  that  impassioned  and  noble  style  of  inspiration  so  peculiar  to  the 
apostle  Paul.     Who  can  exhaust  the  riches  of  a  God  .'' — and  those  riches  are 
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here  exhibited  ns  consisting  in  mercy — the  very  kind  adapted  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  impoverished  and  perisliing  sinner  ! — Editor.  We  may  oppose 
and  compare  the  two  subjects  in  this  verse,  dead  in  sin  and  rich  in  mercy,  as 
beino- two  extremes  -extreme  misery,  and  extreme  mercy;  one  in  us,  and 
the  other  in  God,  Tlic  oreatness  of  our  crimes  manifests  the  riches  of  God's 
mercy;  and  the  riches  of  liis  mercy  absorb  the  greatness  of  our  crimes.  Had 
our  sins  been  less,  it  must  indeed  have  been  mercy  to  pardon  our  sins,  but 
not  riches  of  mere3\  If  God  had  been  only  lightly  inclined  to  mercy,  he 
might  indeed  have  pardoned  smaller  sins  ;  but  this  would  never  have  ex- 
tended to  persons  dead  in  their  sins  ;  this  belongs  only  to  extraordinary  and 
abounding  mercy. — J.  Claude.  For  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us.'}  This 
God,  without  anything  in  us  to  induce  him  to  it,  has  from  all  eternity  set  his 
love  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  us,  whom  he  has  chosen  and  called,  designing 
therein  to  bless  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ : 
chap.  i.  3,  4. — Dr.  Guyse.' 

The  preceding  extract  will  show  that  some  of  the  sources  of  which 
the  editor  has  availed  himself  are  such  as  the  mere  English  reader  is 
not  yet  familiar  with.  We  observed  with  surprise  that  the  name  of 
Du  Bosc  was  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  authors  cited.  If  we  may- 
express  surprise  on  another  account,  it  is  that  the  editor,  whose  fa- 
miliarity with  the  best  productions  of  the  French  pulpit  is  well  known, 
should  have  made  no  effort  to  produce  Du  Bosc's  Sermons  on  the 
Ephesians  in  an  English  dress.  Former  years  were  perhaps  unfavor- 
able to  such  an  undertaking ;  but  is  there  now  no  '  Library  of  Stand- 
ard Divinity'  in  which  these  noble  expository  discourses  might  be 
included  .^  To  return — the  work  now  noticed  has  two  tolerably  good 
maps,  and  in  page  141  is  a  woodcut  illustration  after  Lensden,  the 
phylacteries  worn  by  the  Pharisees. 
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In  the  Press. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Rendering  of  the  word  j3airriK(o  in  the  An- 
cient and  many  of  the  IModern  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  W. 
Goteh,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

British  Guiana :  the  results  of  a  long  sojourn  and  residence  in  that  Coun- 
tr}- ;  including  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  Parts — to  the  Parime,  or  'El 
Dorado,'  and  to  the  Carib  Chief,  Mahanarawa ;  togetiier  with  Kemarks  on  the 
Indian  Tribes — their  Habits  and  Government,  &c.  By  John  Hancock,  RI.D. 
One  vol.  8vo.j  with  a  Map. 

Just  Published. 

A  Winter  In  the  West  Indies  described  in  Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky.     By  Joseph  John  Gtirnej'. 

Park's  Biographical  Sketch  of  Tboluek — Tholuck's  Life  and  Character  of 
St.  Paul     Sermons,  &c.     (BibHcal  C;ibinet.     Vol.  28.) 

The  Introduction  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  In  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Per- 
sons, 
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The  City  of  the  Magyar,  or  Hungary  and  her  Institutions  in  1839 — 40.  By 
Miss  Pardoe,     3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Hora3  Paulinoe  of  WiUiam  Paley,  D.D.,  Carried  out  and  Illustrated  in 
a  continuous  History  of  the  Apostolic  labors  and  writings  of  St.  Pavil,  &c. 
By  James  Tate,  M.A. 

The  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Vol.  2. 
Joshua — 2  Kings. 

A  Sketch  for  Apronaos  as  it  were  in  the  Temple  of  Wisdom. 

Recollections  of  the  Lakes  and  other  Poeme.  By  the  author  of  'The  Moral 
of  Flowers  '  and  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods.' 

The  Mabinogion.     By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.     Part  3. 

The  Works,  Published  and  Posthumous,  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac.  By  John 
Burdsals.     In  three  vols.     Vol.  I. 

History  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  Rolllii  and  other  Authorities. 

The  Biblical  Atlas,  containing  seventeen  Maps,  with  Explanatory  Notices. 

An  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment  of  International 
Disputes  without  Resort  to  Arms.     By  William  Ladd,  Esq. 

What  Can  be  Done  to  Suppress  the  Opium  Trade  }     By  William  Groser. 

Rose  and  Crown  Lane ;  or  a  Sketch  of  my  Neighbourhood. 

Fisher's  Dra  wing-Room  Scrap-Book  for  1841.  With  Poetical  Illustrations 
by  Mary  Howitt. 

The  juvenile  Scrap-Book  for  1841.     By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Forget-Me-Not.  A  Christmas,'  New  Year's,  and  Birthday  Present  for 
184].     Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Budgett,'of  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol.  By 
John  Gaskin,  M.A. 

Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
M.P. 

011a  Podrida.     By  the  author  of  '  Peter  Simple.'     3  vols.  12mo. 

Memorials  of  Miss  Mary  Fishwick.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  JRev. 
Peter  M'Owan. 

Letters  from  under  a  Bridge  and  Poems.     By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. 

The  Parlor  Table-Book.  Written  and  Selected  by  the  author  of  Lives  of 
the  English  Sacred  Poets.' 

Familiar  Lectures  to  Children  on  Religious  Subjects.  By  R.  Maxwell  Mac- 
brair.' 

Popular  Errors  Explained  and  Illustrated.     By  John  Timbs. 

Joseph,  a  Poem.     By  Sir  J.  D.  Paul,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Peace  with  China  !  or  the  Crisis  of  Christianity  in  Central  Asia :  A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macauley.     By  Robert  Philip. 

Statistical  Exercises  on  the  Maps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  E.  C. 
Nunn. 

An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  True  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  A 
Lecture,     By  George  Smith. 

Mehemet  Ali,  Lord  Palmerston,  Russia,  and  France. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  First  to  the  Nmeteenth  Cen- 
tury.    For  the  use  of  Schools  and  FamiUes.     By  Christiana  Buchan. 

the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.     Part  26. 

Lectures  on  Important  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  By  Edward  D.  Griffin, 
D.D.     (Ward's  Library.; 
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American  abolitionists,  works  on,  154  ; 
increasing  importance  and  interest  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  ib.;  its  rapid 
spread,  156  ;  present  position  of  the 
American  abolitionists,  ib.;  question  of 
women's  rights,  1.58  ;  leading  dogmas 
of  the  leaders  of  the  woman's  rights 
question,  161  ;  injury  inflicted  by  them 
on  the  great  cause,  162  ;  views  of  the 
originators  ofthe  anti-slavery  cause,  163  ; 
London  anti-slavery  conference,  164  ; 
design  ofthe  exposition  of  facts,  16.5. 

Annuals,  the,  for  1841,  704  ;  light  litera- 
ture, ib. ;  Fisher's  drawing-room  scrap- 
book,  705  ;  Katharine  Airlie,  ib.;  Nef- 
tah  in  the  Jereed,  707  ;  Juvenile  Scrap- 
Book,  708  ;  tlie  Pilgrim''s  Rest,  ib.;  the 
Forget  Me  Not,  709  ;  the  First-Born, 
ib. ;  Willis's  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge 
and  Poems,  711  ;  the  Noble  Boy,  712  ; 
the  Parlour  Table-Book,  713. 

Anti-slavery  Convention,  proceedings  of, 
227  ;  origin  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  ib.;  proceedings 
leading  to  the  Convention,  ib.;  interest 
excited  on  the  subject,  228  ;  character 
of  the  first  meeting,  extract,  229  ;  ad- 
dress of  Henry  Beckford,  231  ;  proceed- 
ings in  reference  to  American  slavery, 
ji.;  religious  fellowship  with  slaveholders, 
extract,  233  ;  slavery  in  connexion  with 
France,  236  ;  Cuba,  ib.;  ^Mohammedan 
s[a\evy, e.vtract,ib.;  Texas, e.vtract,2'd7  ; 
free  and  slave  produce,  extract,  238  ; 
rapid  progress  of  the  improvement  of 
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emancipated  negroes,  extract,  240  ; 
commendation  of  Baptist  missionaries, 
241  ;  stave- trade  supported  by  British 
capital,  242  ;  general  character  of  the 
convention,  245  ;linesfrom  Whillier,'264. 

Ballot,  the,  713  ;  working  of  the  Alunici- 
pal  Corporation  Act,  ib.;  qualifications 
of  electors,  715;  system  of  registration, 
717  ;  scenes  at  a  municipal  election,  722  ; 
mode  of  voting,  723  ;  importance  of  the 
ballot,  724. 

Bennett,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  Justification  as  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  312  ;  rise  of  the 
controversy  on  justification,  ib.;  results 
of  its  being  misunderstood,  313;  its 
condemnation  by  Rome,  314  ;  move- 
ments at  Oxford,  ib.;  the  author's  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  315  ;  analysis  of  the 
volume,  317,  et  seq. ;  errors  of  Mr.  New- 
man's book,  extract,  318  ;  covenanted 
mercy,  321  ;  sacramental  superstitions, 
323  ;  influence  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment on  evangelical  religion,  324  ;  duty 
of  the  clergy,  326. 

Bible,  Illustrated  Commentary  on,  599. 

Binney,  Rev.  T.,  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  see  Church  of  England  contro- 
versy. 

Boddington,  Mrs.,  Poems,  334  ;  recent 
death  of  the  author,  ib. ;  character  of  the 
volume,  335  ;  solitude  of  the  u'ilds, 
336  ;  Pisa,  ib. ;  chai-acter  of  the  author's 
poetrj',  337. 

Bull,  Dr.  T.  the  maternal  management  of 
children,  600. 
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Burdekin,  R.,  Memoir  of  Spence,  603. 
Burder,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Domestic  Discipline, 

604. 
Bush,  Professor,  Notes  on  Genesis,  and 
on  Joshua  and  Judges,  571  :  plan  of 
the  work,  ib.;  extent  of  the  author's 
labors,   .572  ;    offerings   of    Cain   and 
Abel,  573  ;  commendation  of  the  work, 
575. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  F.,  African  Slave-Trade 
and  its  remedy,  see  Slave-trade,  Reme- 
dies for. 
Campbell,  John,  Maritime  Discovery  and 
Christian  Missions,  72  ;  work  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  title,  ib. ;  ability 
displayed  by  the  author,  73  ;  Catholicism 
of  missions,  ib.;  Adam  Smith  and  Dr. 
Johnson   on  maritime   discovery,  75  ; 
analysis  of  the  volume,  78  ;  character 
of  its  style,  ib.;  the  crusades,  extracts, 
80  ;  prayer  of  Columhus,  82  ;  charac- 
ter of  Prince  Henry,  83  ;  commenda- 
tion of  the  work,  84. 
Cattermole,  Rev.  R.,  Sacred  Poetry,   see 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  see  Romans,  Exposition 
of  Epistle  to. 
Church  Extension,  Debate  on  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis's  motion  for,  207  ;  rejection  of 
the  motion,  ib.;  calls  on  the  church  for 
eifort,  208  ;  inefficiency  of  the  compul- 
sory system,  209  ;  character  of  the  de- 
bate, 212  ;   erroneous   statistics,  214  ; 
results  of  the  voluntary  system,  219  ; 
injustice  of  the  demands  of  the  church, 
226. 
Church  of  England  Controversy,  works  on, 
121  ;  zealous  defenders  of  the  church 
defective  in  wisdom,  ih. ;  progress  of  the 
voluntary  principle,   123  ;  analysis  of 
M'Neile's   lectures,    124,    et  seq.;  Dr. 
Bedford  on  diocesan  episcopacy,  127  ; 
Mr.  M^Neile  on  ordination,  131  ;  Mr. 
Jay  on  the  same  subject,  133  ;  formu- 
'    laries   of  the  church,   135  ;   union  of 
church  and  state,  136  ;  scriptural  view 
of  tithes,  1 38  ;  declaration  of  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,   140  ;  notice  of  works  by  Mr. 
Binney  and  Dr.  Redford,  ib. 
Coalition  Ministry,  a,  589  ;  its  proposition 
by  Tory  writers,  ib.;  weakness  of  the 
Whigs,  590  ;   proposed    cabinet,  591  ; 
design  of  the  framers,  592  ;  misgivings 
of  the  Tories,  593  ;  defeats  of  ministries, 
594  :  difficulties  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  596  ; 
faults  and  duties  of  the  ministry,  597. 
Cobbin,  I.  Evangelical  Synopsis,  725. 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  489  ;  import- 
ance of  examining  its  history  and  me- 
rits, ib.;  its  first  preparation,  490  ;  ob- 
jections of  Dissenters  to  forms,  ih. ;  ob- 


jections to  the  prayer-book,  492  ;  exer- 
cise of  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
493  ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  495  ; 
use  of  ceremonies,  496  ;  the  calendar, 
497  ;  tables  of  superstition,  499  ;  style 
of  the  prayer-book,  500  ;  its  repetitions, 
502  ;  creeds,  504  ;  justification,  511  ; 
baptismal  regeneration ,  5 1 2  ;  inj  ury  done 
by  the  book,  514. 
Conchology,  694  ;  former  neglect  of  the 
study,  lb.;  its  importance,  695  ;  value 
of  Mr.  Gray's  work,  696  ;  alterations  in 
arrangement  and  nomenclature  depre- 
cated, 697:  systematic  distribution,  698; 
imperfections  of  style,  700  ;  character 
of  the  book,  703. 
Crump,  H.  J.,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Everett,  101  ;  competency  of  the  author 
for  his  work,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Mr.  Everett's 
biography,  ib.  et  seq.;  loss  of  his  father, 
102  ;  entrance  at  Hoxton,  103  ;  his  high 
moral  worth,  104  ;  commencement  of 
his  pastorate,  106  ;  decline  of  his  health, 
1 07  ;  Voyage  to  Havre,  1 08  ;  ftte  at 
Graville,  109  ;  death  and  character, 
110. 
Cubitt,  Rev.  G.,  Sketches  and  Skeletons 

of  Sermons,  604. 
Davidson,   Dr.  S.,  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,  270  ;  importance  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Bible,  ib.;  prevalent  igno- 
rance on  the  topic,  271  ;  settlement  of 
the  canon,  272  ;  Mosaic  writings,  ih.; 
their  reception  by  the  Jews,  274  ;  cri- 
teria of  recorded  "facts,  276  ;  collection 
and  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  277;  New  Testament  canon, 
280  ;  standard  of  appeal,  281  ;  reception 
of  New  Testament  books  by  the  church, 
283  ;  apocryphal  books,  284  ;  catalogues 
of  the  sacred  books,  286  ;  character  of 
Dr.  D.'s  book,  287  ;  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  289  ;  commendation 
of  the  work,  290. 
Dick,  Dr.  T.,  the  Sidereal  Heavens,  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  Astrono- 
my, 561  ;  value  of  the  telescope,  ih.; 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  stars, 
562 ;  the  milky  ivay,  565  ;  new  stars, 
568  ;  value  of  the  work,  571. 
Dissenting  Colleges,  defects  of  547  ;  im- 
portance of  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  ministerial  education,  ib.;   time  of 
study  too  short,  548  ;  want  of  external 
stimulus,    551  ;    paucity    of  teachers, 
553  ;  importance  of  the  union  of  the 
metropolitan   colleges,  556  ;   necessity 
for  a  Dissenting  University,  557  ;  correct 
estimate  of  learning,  559. 
Duncan,  J.,  Summaries  of  History  of  En- 
gland and  France,  602. 
Edwards,  Rev.  J.,  Narrative  of  Revivals, 
see  Religious  Revivals. 
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Excitement,  New,  for  1841,  (JOl. 

Factory,  young  folks  of  the,  G03. 

Finney,  Rev.  G.  C,  Lectures  on  Religious 
Revivals,  see  Religious  Revivals. 

Ford,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Decapolis,  G03. 

Forster,  J.  esq..  Eminent  British  States- 
men, vol.  iv.  249  ;  Chepstow  Castle,  ib.; 
sketch  of  Henry  Marten,  ib.  et  seq.; 
defects  in  his  character,  "250  ;  republic- 
anism, 251  ;  popularity,  253  ;  conduct 
towards  Charles  I.,  254  ;  the  monarch's 
death,  extracts,  258 ;  abolition  of  mo- 
narchy, 2G0  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  2(51  ; 
trial  and  death  of  Marten,  extract,  262  ; 
sketch  of  his  political  views,  264  ;  trea- 
chery of  Charles,  268  ;  thirtieth  of  Ja- 
nuary service,  ib. 

,  Eminent  British  States- 
men, vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  605  ;  Buona- 
parte and  Cromwell,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Crom- 
well's life,  606,  et  seq.;T)r.  Beard,  607  ; 
Cromwell  in  London,  609  ;  his  marri- 
age, 611:  birth  of  Richard,  612;  resi- 
dence in  the  country',  613  ;  entrance  of 
the  house  of  commons,  614  ;  conduct  in 
the  army,  615  ;  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
extract,  618;  Naseby,  621  ;  returns  to 
Whitehall,  623 ;  victory  of  Dunbar, 
624  ;  Worcester,  626 ;  his  religious 
character,  627  ;  his  political  conduct, 
629  ;  state  of  the  nation,  630  ;  cabinet 
and  court,  632  ;  tyranny,  635  ;  parlia- 
ment, 636  ;  his  death,  638  ;  character, 
639. 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.,  Calvinistic  and  Socinian 
Systems  compared, and  Backslider,  602. 

Gatherings,  604. 

Grant,  B.,  Apology  for  Christianity,  603. 

Gray,  J.  E-,  Turton's  Manual  of  Land  and 
Fresh  Water  Shells  of  the  British  Is- 
lands, see  Conchology. 

Gurley,  R.  R.,  Address  at  Colonization 
Society,  see  Niger  Expedition. 

Hague,  Rev.  Joseph,  Sermons  to  Youth, 
118. 

Haldane,  R.,esq.  Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  see  Romans,  Ex- 
positions of  Epistle  to. 

Head,  Rev.  H.  E.,  Sermons  on  the  First 
Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  526  ; 
persecution  to  which  the  author  is  ex- 
jiosed,  ib. ;  his  hypercalvinism,  extracts, 
ib.;  errors  as  to  the  results  of  Adam's 
sin,  527  ;  mistakes  on  the  suliject  of 
human  depravity,  530  ;  expression  of 
kindness  to  the  author,  533. 

Herbert,  G.  Works  of,  see  Sacred  Poetrj' 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Highbury  College,  Report  of  Examination 
of,  see  Dissenting  Colleges,  defects  of. 

Homerton  College,  Report  of  Examina- 
tion of,  see  Dissenting  Colleges,  defects 
of. 


Hugo,  v., Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  see  Rey- 
nolds, G.  W.  M. 

Intelligence,  Literary,  119,  348,  368,488, 
604,  727. 

Jameson,  R.  F.,  Notices  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  tlie  south-west  provinces  of 
France,  186  ;  extension  of  the  Reform- 
ation, i6.;  power  of  Christianity,  187  ; 
sketch  of  the  work,  188  ;  present  state 
of  France,  189  ;  duty  of  missionary  ef- 
fort, ib.;  origin  of  the  volume,  190. 

Jamieson,  R.,  Appeal  agiiinst  tlie  Niger 
Expedition,  see  Niger  Exjjedition. 

Jefferson,  J.,  the  ^Millennium  a  Spiritual 
State,  604. 

Jeremie,  J.  J.,  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Buxton, 
see  Niger  Expedition. 

Kolff,  D.  H.,  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  brig 
of  war,  Dourga,  through  parts  of  the 
Moluccan  Archipelago  and  New  Gui- 
nea, 338  ;  barbarism  of  the  countries 
visited,  ib. ;  discovery  and  history  of  the 
islands,  339  ;  Javanese  seamen,  340  ; 
Slaves  at  Delhi,  341  ;  chiefs  at  Lette, 
342  ;  Ami  islands,  343  ;  improper  con- 
duct of  the  author,  345  ;  his  farewell 
to  the  reader,  ib. 

Lane,  E.  W.,  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
641  ;  diversities  of  literature  in  nations, 
ib. ;  essential  unity  of  its  character,  642  ; 
oriental  literature,  644  ;  character  of 
Mr.  Lane's  undertaking,  605  ;  origin  of 
the  tales,  647  ;  qualifications  of  the 
translator,  649  ;  the  merchant,  the  ass, 
the  bull,  and  the  cock,  651  ;  reivards  of 
men  of  literature  and  science,  653 ;  four 
merchants,  655  ;  wickedness  of  women, 
extract,  656  ;  beauty  of  the  pictorial 
embellishments  of  the  work,  657. 

Lieber,  F.,  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  401; 
importance  of  ethics,  ib. ;  character  of 
Lieber,  403  ;  art  and  nature,  404  ;  na- 
ture of  power,  405  :  responsibility  of 
man,  407  ;  controversies  on  the  founda- 
tion of  morals,  409  ;  origin  of  property, 
411  ;  rights  of  States,  412  ;  destiny  of 
woman,  414  ;  cUsUke  of  the  author  to 
fictions  of  law,  ib.;  commendation  of 
the  work,  416. 

Liverpool,  Unitarian  Controversy  at,  661  ; 
Unitarianism  and  popery  antipodes  in 
the  Christian  system,  ib.;  feebleness  of 
unitiuianism,  662  ;  importance  of  the 
Liverpool  controversy,  663  ;  subjects  of 
the  lectures,  ib. ;  plan  of  the  trinitarian 
lectures,  665  ;  estimate  of  the  lecturers, 
ib.  et  seq.;  unitarian  disclaimer  of  the 
improved  version,  669  ;  unitarian  view 
of  Christianity,  670  ;  responsibility 
for  faith,  674  ;  the  best  mode  of  con- 
ducting controversy  with  unitarians,  675; 
importance  of  understanding  it,  676  ; 
necessity  for  showing  a  right  spirit,  677  ; 
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desirableness  of  careful  distinctions,  678 ; 
presentation  of  truth  in  its  fair  propor- 
tions, 679. 

Lloyd,  Sir  W.,  Narrative  of  a  Journe)' 
from  Cawnpoor  to  the  Boorendo  Pass 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  92  ;  love 
of  adventure,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Alajor  Lloyd's 
journey,  93,  et  seg.;  results  produced 
by  the  magnificence  of  Nature,  98  ; 
character  of  works  reviewed,  99. 

M'Neile,  Rev.  H.,  Lectures  on  the  Church 
of  England,  see  Church  of  England 
controversy. 

Madagascar,  persecution  in,  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Johns,  423  ;  admirable 
character  of  the  book,  ib. ;  queen  of  Ma- 
dagascar, 424  ;  apostasy  of  professors 
of  Christianity,  427  ;  fio-mness  of  Chris- 

'  tians,  428  ;  state  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  429  ;  Rasalama,  ib.;  Rafa- 
rahaly,  431  ;  escape  of  converts  from 
Madagascar,  432  ;  indestructible  nature 
of  Christianity,  433. 

Milner,  Rev.  T.,  Special  Religious  Services 
improved,  see  Religious  Revivals. 

Milman,  Rev.  H.  H.,  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, 166  ;  expectation  excited  by 
the  publication,  ih.;  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  proper  execution  of  the 
work,  167  ;  plan  of  the  work,  extract, 
168  ;  deficiency  of  the  book,  167  ;  tri- 
umphal entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
170  ;  character  of  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians, 173  ;  death  of  Poly  carp,  176  ; 
constitution  of  the  primitive  churches, 
177  ;  episcopal  and  presbyterial  orders, 
extracts,  178  ;  statements  of  the  author 
controverted,  181  ;  character  of  the 
work,  186. 

Missions,  Home  and  Colonial,  claims  of, 
446  ;  folly  of  opposition  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, ib. ;  charge  of  the  neglect  of  home, 
448  ;  cause  of  such  neglect,  ib. ;  import- 
ance of  the  British  colonies,  450  ;  gene- 
ral character  of  emigrants,  ib.;  their 
degeneracy,  452  ;  disproportion  of  con- 
tributions to  home  and  foreign  objects,454. 

Monstrelet,  E.  D.  Johnes's  translation  of, 
515  ;  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  ib.; 
account  of  his  work,  ib.;  assassination 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  517  ;  council  at 
Pisa,  520  ;  battle  of  Agincmirt,  521  ; 
its  results,  524  ;  elegant  execution  of  the 
work,  525. 

Movement,  progressive  or  retrograde,  111 
importance   of  the  present   crisis,   ib. 
impossibility  of  return  to  Toryism,  ib. 
conduct  of  Tories  to  Dissenters,  112 
to  Ireland,  113  ;  conduct  of  the  reform 
ministry,  ib.;  mimicipal  corporation  re- 
fomi,  114;  political  reductions  already 
accomplislied,  115  ;  importance  of  an 
onward  movement,  117. 


Mowes,  Rev.  H.,  Memoir  of,  345  ;  inte- 
resting character  of  the  work,  ib. ;  sketch 
of  Mbwes's  life,  346  et  seq.;  magnani- 
mity, 347  ;  his  eminent  piety,  extracts, 
348  ;  character  of  the  translation  and 
introduction,  350. 

Murray,  J.,  Truth  of  Revelation  demon- 
strated, by  an  appeal  to  existing  monu- 
ments, &c.  393  ;  character  of  the  author 
and  his  work,  ib.;  analysis,  394  ;  nature 
of  the  evidence  afforded,  395  ;  scripture 
facts,  396  ;  miracles,  397  ;  imperfections 
and  excellencies  of  the  work,  400. 

Nicolls,  Colonel,  Letter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  see  Niger  Expedition. 

Niger  Expedition,  the,  456  ;  interest  and 
importance  of  the  expedition,  ib.;  possi- 
bility of  philanthropists  being  mistaken, 
457  ;  importance  of  the  expedition  with 
reference  to  discovery,  ib.;  its  influence 
on  commerce,  extracts,  458  ;  presents 
to  the  chiefs,  459  ;  African  civilization, 
462  ;  liberty  and  slavery,  ib.;  Mr.  Jere- 
mie's  plan  of  colonization,  463  ;  Sir  G. 
Stephen's  view  of  it,  464  ;  influence  of 
the  expedition  on  slavery,  466  ;  slave- 
trade  in  the  Bights  of  JBenin  and  Bi- 
afra,  469  ;  objectionable  style  of  Sir  G. 
Stephen,  471- 

Pascal,  Blaise,  Thoughts  on  Religion  and 
Philosophy,  with  Essay  by  I.  Taylor, 
esq.,  434  ;  sketch  of  Pascal,  extract,  ib. 
ct  seq.;  piety,  438;  chai'acter  of  the 
introductory  essay,  i&.;  intercourse  with 
Christians,  439  ;  superstition  of  Pascal, 
440  ;  incorrect  view  of  miracles,  441  ; 
influence  of  error  on  his  mind,  442  ; 
importance  of  independence  of  thought, 
444. 

Patterson,  Rev,  B.,  Lectures  on  John, 603. 

Poole,  M.,  Dialogue  between  a  popish 
priest  and  an  English  protestant,  118. 

Prichard,  Dr.  J.  C,  the  eastern  origin  of 

.  the  Celtic  nations,  26  ;  intrinsic  value 
of  common  things,  ib. ;  conduct  of  Eng- 
land to  her  Celtic  population,  27  ;  in- 
terest felt  in  Celtic  languages,!*.;  Welsh 
and  Irish  languages,  28  ;  neglect  of  them 
by  Englishmen,  ib. ;  fancied  connection 
between  Hebrew  and  Indo-Germanic 
roots,  29  ;  origin  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages, ib.;  elements  of  languages  gene- 
rally, 30  ;  invention  of  words,  31  ; 
changes  of  the  vocabulary,  32  ;  analysis 
of  the  work,  33,  et  seq.;  illustration  of 
the  author's  theory,  35  ;  design  of  the 
work,  38  ;  importance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Welsh,  39  ;  value  of  the 
book,  40  ;  institution  of  a  Celtic  pro- 
fessorship, 41. 

Railways,  first  and  second  reports  of  com- 
mittee on,  326  ;  origin  and  progress  of 
steam-power,   ib.;    cognizance    of    the 
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subject  by   the   House   of  Commons, 
328  ;  results  of  inquiry,  329  ;  necessity 
of  a    tmiform  system  of  management, 
330  ;  accidents  to  passengers,  331 ;  ge- 
neral board   of  control  recommended, 
332  ;  character  of  the  reports,  333. 
Ranke,    L.,    Ecclesiastical   and    Political 
History  of  the  Popes  during  the  six- 
teenth    and     Seventeenth     Centuries, 
translated  by  Austin,  291  ;  character  of 
the  work  and  translations,  ib. ;  cessation 
of  the  Reformation,  ib.;  policy  of  the 
Roman   government,    292 ;    origin    of 
popery,  293  ;  aggrandizement  of  monar- 
chy, 294  ;  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
296 ;   rise  of  national  churches,  297  ; 
influence  of  Calvin,  298  ;  protestantism, 
299  ;     embarrassing    position    of    the 
popes,  300  ;  practical  reforms,  extract, 
303 ;  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  304 ;  height  of 
asceticism,  306;   new  aspect  of  France, 
S07;  court  of  Spain,  308;  thirty  years' 
war,  309;  state  of  Italy,  310. 
Recreation,  the,  for  1841,  601. 
Redford,    Rev.   Dr.,  Christianity  against 
Coercion,  see  Church  of  England  con- 
troversy. 
Reed,  Rev.  Dr.,  Revival  of  Religion,  see 

Religious  Revivals. 
Registration,  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  for 
the  Registration  of  parliamentary  Elec- 
tors, 191;  high  political  importance  of 
the  subject,  ib.;  state  of  parties,  192; 
tory  tactics,  193;  defeat  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's bill,    196;   Irish   elections,    197; 
elections  in  Scotland,  198;  amendments 
needed  in  the  law,  201;  vices  of  the 
present  system,  203. 
Religious  Revivals,  works  on,  41 ;  history 
of  Mr.  Finney,  extract,  42;  character 
of  his  \eci\i.res,extract,  Ad;  false  comforts 
to  sinners,  44;  duty  of  sinners  to  return 
to    God,   extract,   46;    prayer  for   the 
Holy  Spirit,  47 ;  striving  of  the  Spirit, 
extract,  48 ;  prayer  of  faith,  extract,  49 ; 
Dr.  Reed's  narrative,  extract,  51;  im- 
proper treatment  of  sinners,  53;  charac- 
ter of  the  works  reviewed,  55. 
Re}-nolds,  G.  W.  M.,  Modem  Literature 
of  France,  534;   decline  of  prejudice 
against  French  literature,  ib.;  plan  of 
the  work,  536;  Baroness  Dudevant,  ib.; 
De   Balzac,   539;   Eugene   Sue,   540; 
Frederic  Souli6, 541 ;  Jules  Janin,  542; 
work  strongly  censured,  545. 
Riland,  Rev.  J.,  Analysis  and  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
see  Common  Prayer,  Book  of. 
Robe,  Rev.  J.,  Narrative  of  the  Revival 

of  Religion,  see  Religious  Revivals. 
Romans,  Exposition  of  epistle  to,  by  Hal- 
dane  and  Chalmers,  417;  comparison  of 
the  two  workSj  ib,;  character  of  Mr. 


Haldane's  Exposition,  ib.;  summary  of 
first  Jive  chapters,  419;   reference  to 
Hodges's  Commentary,  420;  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's  work,   ib. ;   Justification,   421  ; 
results  of  patience,  422;  commendation 
of  the  work,  423. 
Romilly,  Sir.  S.,  Memoirs  of,  369 ;  inte- 
resting   materials   for    the   work,    ib.; 
sketch  of  his  life,  370,  et  seq.;  impro- 
per treatment   in  youth,   ih.;   diligent 
reading,  373;  an  English  family,  374; 
change  of  his  circimistanccs,  375 ;  travels 
on  the  continent,   377;  enters  on  liia 
circuit,   379;   marriage,   383;  entrance 
into    parliament,  384;  his  commence- 
ment of  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law, 
385 ;  his  political  views,  387 ;  conversa- 
tion tvith  Roqet,   388;  severe   illness, 
390;  death,  392. 
RosenmUller,  Dr.  E.  F.  C,  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy of  Central  Asia,  and  Mineralo- 
gj^,  and  Botany  of  the  Bible,  472;  cha- 
racter of  Revelation,  ib. ;  value  of  the 
knowledge  afforded  by  it,  473;  Biblical 
antiquities  of  Bochart,  475;  Michaelis, 
477 ;  RosenmUller,  ib. ;  his  qualifications, 
478;  analysis  of  his  work,  ih.;  instances 
of  its  value,  480;  Tlie  Tappuach,  483; 
imperfections  of  the  translation,  484. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  Bill  as  to  Rights  of 

voting,  111. 
Sabbath  Musings,  and  Every-day  Scenes, 

118. 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turj^  56  ;  scarcity  of  sacred  poetry,  ih.; 
Jonsoji^s  hymn  to  God  the  Father,  57 ; 
sketch    of    early    British    poets,   ib.; 
psalms  by  Sandys,  59  ;  extracts  from 
Fletcher,  60;  sketch  of  Mr.  Cattermole's 
volumes,   61;  picture   of  Justice,  62; 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
ib.;  Fletcher's  Christ's  victory  and  tri- 
imiph,  64;   George  Herbert,  65;  T/ie 
British  Church,  67;  Good  Friday,  68; 
Easter,  69;  Sunday,  ib,;    Virtue,  70; 
Gratefulness,  ib. ;  character  of  the  works 
reviewed,  71. 
Sharpe,   S.,   New   Testament    translated 
from  the  text  of  Griesbach,  484;  speci- 
men of  the  translation,  485;  variations 
from  preceding  works,  486;  character 
of  the  translation,  487. 
Slave-trade,  Remedies  for,  351 ;  sketch  of 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  book,  ib. ;  examina- 
tion of  his  plan,  352;  objections  to  it, 
355;  Mr.  Tumbull's  plan,  363;  com- 
mended, 364 ;  plan  stated  in  the  West- 
minster  Review,  365;  fallacy  of  the 
author's  system,  367. 
Southgate,  Rev,  H.  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  680;  admirable  qualifica- 
tions of  the. author  for  his  work,  ib.; 
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American  *eal  for  evangelization  of  the 
world,    681;   missions   of  inquiry,  ib. 
commencement    of   his   voyage,   682 
Constantinople,  ib.;    Turkish  festivals. 
684:;.,Turkish  love  to  the  Scriptures, 687 
character  of  Armenian  villagers,  689 
Kurdistan,  690;  Persia,  extract,  691 
Chaldean  Christians,  693,  commenda- 
tion of  the  work,  694. 

Sprague,  Dr.  W.  B.,  Lectures  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion,  see  Religious  Re- 
vivals. 

Stanley,  Lord,  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  of 
Registration  in  Ireland. 

Stephen,  Sir  G.,  Letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  see  Niger  Expedition. 

Stepney  College,  Report  of  the  Examina- 
tion of,  see  Dissenting  Colleges,  defects 
of. 

Strickland,  A.,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  141;  qualifications  requisite 
for  the  work,  ib.;  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
extract,  143;  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  145; 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  ib.;  Isabella  of 
Angouleme,  146;  Queen  Eleanor,  149; 
Marguerite,152;  execution  of  the  work, 
153. 

Thompson,  Dr.  A.,  Consolation  for  Chris- 
tian Mourners,  602. 

Thompson,  Rev.  E.,  Prophecy,  Types,  and 
Miracles  the  great  Bulwarks  of  Chris- 
tianity, 84;  different  methods  of  treat- 
ing prophecy,  ib. ;  proof  of  its  inspiration 
87;  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  88;  epochs  of  pro- 
phecy, 89 ;  inductive  plan  of  the  author, 
extract,  90  ;  defective  character  of  the 
work,  91. 


Tocqueville,  A.  de.  Democracy  in  Ame- 
rica, 1;  fallacy  of  govcmment,  ib.;  im- 
portance of  tlie  United  States,  2 ;  equality 
of  condition,  3  ;  geography  and  history, 
4;  general  intelligence,  5;  municipal 
system,  6 ;  legislature,  7 ;  state  of  society, 
extract,  1 0 ;  emigration,  1 1 ;  condition 
of  the  Indians,  13;  revolutionary  move- 
ments, 15 ;  counsels  to  conservatives,  ex- 
tract, 16;  political  changes  of  Europe, 
17  et  seq.;  discontent  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  18;  development  of 
the  democratic  principle,  19;  corn-laws 
and  currency,  20;  irritations  practised 
on  the  commimity,  21 ;  diffusion  of  mo- 
ral and  Christian  principle,  23;  electo- 
ral reform,  24;  ultimate  prevalence  of 
truth,  26. 

Turnbull,  D. esq., Travels  in  the  West,  see 
Slave-trade,  Remedies  for. 

Wade,  John,  Glances  at  the  Times,  and 
Reform  Government,  111. 

Westminster  Review,  Art.  Remedies  for 
the  Slave-trade,  see  Slave-trade,  Re- 
medies for. 

Wilde,  W.  R.,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  &c.  576;  interesting  character 
of  the  work,  ib.;  Russian  George,  577 ; 
Funchal,  579 ;  climate  of  Madeira,  580 ; 
incident  at  Alexandria,  582  ;  Pompey^s 
pillar,  583;  Mohammed  Alee,  extract, 
584;  scripture  illustrated  by  the  author, 
585;  Gethsemane,  587;  great  value  of 
the  book,  588. 

Winslow,  Rev.  0.,  Memoirs  and  Select 
Remains  of  Dr.  Nevins,  119. 

YaiTcll,  W.  Supplement  to  the  History 
of  British  Fishes,  601. 
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